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Office  of  the  State  Board  of  Chabities  and  Reform, 

Madison,  December,  1878. 

To  the  Hon.  William  E.  Smith, 

Governor  of  Wisconsin: 

We  have  the  honor  of  submitting  to  your  excellency,  as  required 

by  law,  our  eighth  annual  report.  H.  H.  GILES, 

C.  H.  HASKINS, 

W.  W.  REED, 

A.  E.  ELMORE. 
Theodore  D.  Kanouse,  Secretarg. 
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I. 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  BOARD. 


Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  of  the  State  Board  of 
'Charities  and  Reform  (Dec.  13,  1877),  meetings  have  been  held: 

December  27th,  at  the  office  in  Madison. 

January  15th,  at  the  office  in  Madison. 

February  18th,  19th,  20th  and  21st,  at  the  office  in  Madison. 

April  10th  15th  and  16th,  at  the  office  in  Madison. 

April  22d,  at  the  office  in  Madison. 

April  23d,  at  the  office  in  Madison. 

April  24th,  at  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute,  Delavan. 

May  6th,  at  Rev.  H.  C.  Tilton's,  Janesville. 

June  27th  and  29th,  at  Rev.  H.  C.  Tilton's,  Janesville. 

July  8th,  22d  and  26th,  at  Newhall  House,  Milwaukee. 

July  31st,  at  the  office  in  Madison. 

October  7th,  at  the  court  house  in  Milwaukee. 

November  6th,  at  Institution  for  Blind,  Janesville. 

November  7th,  at  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Delavan. 

November  18th,  at  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

November  20th,  at  the  State  Prison  at  Waupun. 

November  22d,  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

November  26th,  at  the  Wisconsin  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

November  27th,  at  the  office  in  Madison. 

December  26th,  27th  and  28th,  at  the  office  in  Madison. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

At  the  meeting  December  27,  1877,  the  secretary  was  ordered  to 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  that  part  of  the  annual 
report  of  the  board  which  relates  to  the  care  of  the  chronic  insane, 
printed  at  once,  and  sent  to  the  members-elect  of  the  legislature. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting,  January  15,  1878,  no  special  business 
was  done. 

The  meeting  of  February  18th,  was  held  on  call  of  the  president. 
The  board  then  first  took  official  notice  of  certain  charges  made 
by  C.  L.  Williams  against  the  management  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institute  at  Delavan,  and  instructed  its  secretary  to  take  the  depo- 
sition of  Miss  Mary  Still  well  of  Mazomanie,  as  touching  the  mat- 
ters referred  to  in  a  statement  made  by  herself,  and  February  19th 
received  the  affidavit  above  referred  to,  and  provided  for  a 
further  prosecution  of  inquiries  into  the  truthfulness  or  otherwise 
of  the  charges  made  by  the  said  Williams.  February  21st,  the 
condition  of  affairs  relating  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute  at 
Debvan  was  further  considered,  and  the  secretary  directed  to  pros- 
ecute the  inquiries  previously  referred  to. 

At  the  regular  annual  meeting  April  9th,  a  recess  was  taken  un- 
til the  following  day,  when  a  further  recess  was  taken  until  the 
15th,  to  convene  at  the  Newhall  House  in  Milwaukee.  April  15th 
the  board  met  at  Milwaukee  as  provided,  and  proceeded  to  con- 
sider the  law  "  To  further  provide  for  the  care  of  the  insane." 

A  delegation  from  the  board  of  supervisers  of  Sheboygan  county 
was  present,  and  inquired  as  to  the  probability  of  permission  being 
obtained  for  the  organization  of  a  county  insane  asylum  in  that 
county  under  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  delegation  was  assurred  by  the  pres- 
ident of  the  board  that  the  proper  certificate  would  be  filed  with 
the  secretary  of  state,  when  proper  action  should  be  taken  by  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  that  county.  A  like  assurance  was  given 
toa  c  ommittee  of  the  Milwaukee  county  board  of  supervisors  in 
relation  to  a  proposed  asylum  for  that  county. 
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The  Delvavan  matter  was  further  considered,  and  the  president 
of  the  board  was  directed  to  visit  Chicago  and  interview  C.  L.  Wil- 
liams, and  ascertain  just  what  was  charged  by  him  against  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  institute,  as  well  as  the  names  of  witnesses  by  whom 
he  proposed  to  substantiate  his  statements. 

It  was  further  resolved  that  the  President  and  such  members  as 
desire  to  go,  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  attend  the  Con- 
ference of  Charities  at  Cincinnati. 

The  Board  met  at  the  Newhall  House,  April  16th,  when  the  Pres- 
ident laid  before  it  the  resignation  of  T.  W.  Haight,  as  Secretary, 
to  take  effect  as  soon  as  his  successor  was  elected  and  qualified. 
Accepted  to  take  effect  may  1st,  1878.  The  Board  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  officers,  and  elected  as 

President  —  Andrew  E.  Elmore,  of  Fort  Howard. 
Vice  President  —  W.  W.  Reed,  of  Jefferson. 
Secretary  —  Theo.  D.  Kanouse,  of  Watertown. 

At  the  meeting  of  April  22d,  the  President  made  verbal  report 
of  his  interview  with  Mr.  Williams  in  Chicago  who  had  furnished 
him  the  names  of  witnesses  to  prove  his  charges  against  the  Super- 
intendent, and  further  stated  that  he  had  apprised  the  Trustees  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute  at  Delavan  that  a  meeting  of  this 
Board  would  be  held  at  Delavan  on  Wednesday  evening,  April  24, 
at  which  he  had  invited  the  Trustees  of  the  Institute  to  be  present. 

The  Governor,  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Smith,  being  present,  it  was  decided 
that  under  the  act  ccTo  further  provide  for  the  care  of  the  in- 
sane," separate  action  from  that  of  this  Board  was  called  for  on  the 
part  of  the  Governor. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
Milwaukee  couuty,  stating  the  determination  of  the  board  to 
organize  a  county  asylum,  under  chapter  298,  general  laws  of  1878. 
It  was  ordered  by  the  board,  that  the  preliminary  certificate,  set- 
ting forth  the  necessity  of  such  asylum,  should  be  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  secretary  of  state.  April  23d,  the  following  certificate  was 
approved  by  the  board,  and  ordered  to  be  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  : 
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State  of  Wisconsin — ss. 

Whereas,  the  county  clerk  of  the  county  of  Milwaukee,  in  said 
state,  has  filed  with  the  Governor  and  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Reform  of  said  state,  a  certified  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board 
of  supervisors  of  said  oounty,  providing  for  a  site  and  the  erection 
of  buildings  thereon  for  an  insane  asylum,  as  provided  in  chapter 
298  of  the  laws  of  1878. 

Now,  therefore,  the  Governor  and  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Reform  of  said  state  do  hereby  certify  that  a  necessity  exists 
for  such  asylum,  and  that  for  want  of  room  there  is  insufficient  provis- 
ion for  the  proper  care  of  the  total  number  of  insane  in  the  hos- 
pitals now  existing  under  the  laws  of  this  state  and  the  asylums 
erected  or  proposed  to  be  erected  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
298  aforesaid. 

Dated  at  Madison,  this  23d  day  of  April,  1878. 

[Signed]  Wm.  E.  SMITH, 

Governor. 

ANDREW  E.  ELMORE, 

H.  H.  GILES, 

W.  W.  REED, 

Of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform. 

The  meeting  at  Delavan,  April  24th,  was  for  the  purpose  of  lay- 
ing before  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Institute,  certain  complaints 
in  the  nature  of  charges  made  by  C.  L.  Williams,  a  former  teacher 
in  the  Institute,  against  certain  officers  of  the  institution. 

The  board  of  trustees  had  been  previously  notified  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  were  represented  by  a  full  board,  consisting  of  its  presi- 
dent, A,  L.  Chapin,  LL.  D.,  and  Messrs.  Holton,  Cheever,  La  Bar 
and  Latham. 

After  an  informal  discussion  of  the  whole  matter,  an  adjournment 
was  had  until  the  next  day,  the  25th,  when,  after  consultation,  it 
was  decided  to  leave  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Institute. 

The  meeting  at  Janesville,  May  6th,  was  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  order  of  His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  directing  the 
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State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform  to  make  an  investigation  into 
the  past  and  present  management  of  the  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Delavan. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

That  this  board,  in  making  the  investigation  as  directed  by 
the  order  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  desire  to  avail  them- 
selves of  chapter  25  of  the  general  laws  of  1868,  entitled  "  an  act 
to  provide  for  taking  the  depositions  of  witnesses  in  certain  cases,' 
and  the  secretary  is  hereby  directed  to  make  application  to  such 
court  commissioners,  justices  of  the  peace,  or  other  officers  author- 
ized by  the  laws  of  this  state  to  take  depositions  to  be  used  and 
read  in  the  circuit  courts  of  this  state. 

It  was  further  resolved  that  Vice  Pres.  Reed  and  H.  H.  Giles  be 
a  committee  to  conduct  the  investigation,  and  that  the  same  com- 
mence at  the  city  of  Madison  at  such  time  as  may  be  thought  best 
by  them. 

It  was  further  decided  as  the  sense  of  the  board,  that  the  inves- 
tigation be  not  a  public  one. 

At  the  meeting  in  Janesville,  June  27th,  Messrs.  Reed  and  Giles, 
the  committee  to  take  the  testimony  in  the  Delavan  investigation, 
submitted  their  report.  The  27th,  28th,  and  29th  of  June  were  oc- 
cupied in  reading  and  the  consideration  of  the  testimony  taken,  and 
hearing  the  argument  of  Mr.  Valentine,  attorney  for  Messrs.  De 
Motte  and  Woodbury. 

July  8th,  the  board  met  in  Janesville  to  consider  the  report  pre- « 
pared  for  submission  to  His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  together  with 
the  testimony  taken,  in  the  investigation  into  the  management  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute  at  Delavan,  and  agreed  upon  the 
report  and  ordered  its  transmission  to  the  governor.  The  meeting 
of  July  22d,  was  called  by  the  president  for  the  purpose  of  consid- 
ering the  plans,  drawings  and  specifications  for  an  insane  asylum 
for  the  county  of  Milwaukee,  to  be  submitted  by  the  supervisors 
of  said  county,  agreeable  to  statute.  The  board  met  the  next 
morning  at  the  court  house  of  Milwaukee  county,  aud  made  exam- 
ination of  the  plans,  drawings  and  specifications  submitted  by  a 
committee  of  the  county  board,  for  an  insane  asylum,  and  without 
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reaching   a  conclusion,  adjourned  until  the  26th    of    July,  at  2 
o'clock  P.  M.,  at  the  same  place. 

July  26th,  the  board  met  at  the  court  house  in  Milwaukee,  with 
His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  and  after  a  critical  examination  of  the 
plan  submitted,  they  were,  on  motion,  approved.  July  31st,  the 
board  held  a  meeting  at  the  office  in  Madison,  and  instructed  the 
secretary  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  pauperism  in  the  counties  of 
Grant,  Rock,  Walworth,  Dane  and  Jefferson,  by  a  thorough  exami- 
nation of  the  paupers  in  the  poor  houses  of  those  counties  in  accord 
with  questions  prepared  by  previous  action  of  this  board. 

The  meeting  of  the  board  at  Milwaukee,  October  7th,  was  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  plans  submitted  by  the  county  board  of 
supervisors  for  an  insane  asylum  for  Milwaukee  county.  (The  plans 
previously  approved  having  been  rejected  by  the  board  of  super- 
visors.) 

After  examination  of  the  plans,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  plans,  drawings  and  specifications  for  a 
county  insane  asylum  for  Milwaukee  county,  submitted  to  this 
board  by  the  county  board  of  supervisors  of  Milwaukee  county  for 
its  approval,  under  chapter  298,  Laws  of  1878,  being  the  plans^ 
drawings  and  specifications  prepared  by  H.  H.  Koch,  are  hereby 
approved  in  respect  to  the  number  and  sanitary  care  of  the  inmates 
to  be  provided  for." 

1  The  meeting  at  Janesville  Nov.  6th  was  for  the  purpose  of  exam- 
ining the  estimates  made  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Blind 
Asylum  for  appropriations  to  ask  of  the  legislature.  The  trustees 
of  the  institute  having  been  notified  of  our  meeting,  were  all  pres- 
ent. The  buildings,  shops,  grounds,  schools  and  matters  generally 
pertaining  to  the  institution  were  inspected  on  that  and  the  follow- 
ing day.  • 

Nov.  7th.  The  board  met  the  trustees  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institute  at  Delavan,  and  made  a  full  examination  of  the  affairs  of 
the  institution,  and  after  revision  of  the  estimates  submitted,  agreed 
upon  a  report  to  the  legislature. 

Nov.  18th.  The  board  met  at  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  and  made  a  full  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  institu- 
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tion.  A  majority  of  the  board  of  trustees  were  also  present,  and  the 
wants  of  the  hospital  were  considered  and  agreed  upon. 

Nov.  20th.  The  State  Prison  was  visited  and  examined  by  the 
board.    Col.  Burchard,  one  of  the  prison  directors,  was  also  present. 

Nov.  22d.  Met  at  the  Industrial  School  at  Waukesha,  and  made 
a  critical  inspection  of  all  its  departments,  in  company  with  the 
board  of  managers. 

Nov.  26th.  Visited  the  State  Hospital  at  Madison,  in  company 
with  Gen.  Atwood,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Nov.  27th.  Met  at  the  office  of  the  board  in  Madison,  and  agreed 
upon  recommendations  for  the  State  Hospital. 

Dec.  26th,  27th  and  28th.  Met  at  the  office  in  Madison,  for  the 
purpose  of  listening  to  the  reading  of  the  annual  report  prepared 
by  the  secretary.  The  full  report  was  read  at  length,  and  after 
amendment,  was  adopted  and  ordered  presented  to  the  Governor. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EXPENSES  OF  THE  BOARD. 

H.  H.  Giles,  member  of  the  board,  expenses $133  66 

W.  W.  Reed,  member  of  the  board,  expenses 178  23 

H.  C.  Tilton,  member  of  the  board,  expenses 83  95 

C.  H.  Haskins,  member  of  the  board,  expenses 71  00 

A.  E.  Elmore,  member  of  the  board,  expenses. 245  40 

A.  E.  Elmore,  expenses  to  Saratoga  conference 92  00 

A.  E.  Elmore,  expenses  visiting  institution  for  feeble  minded 47  56 

T.  W.  Haight,  Secretary,  salary 1, 250  00 

T.  W.  Haight,  Secretary,  expenses *  167  92 

T.  D.  Kanouse,  Secretary,  salary 500  00 

T.  D.  Kanouse,  Secretary,  expenses 40  70 

$2, 810  42 


Investigation  of  the  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

H.  H.  Giles,  per  diem $207  50 

H  H.  Giles,  expenses ' 70  57 

W.W.  Reed,  per  diem 175  00 

W.  W.  Reed,  expenses 108  79 

H.  C.  Tilton,  per  diem 

T.  D.  Kanouse,  expenses 

S.  S.  Woodward,  notary  fees 

Rufus  B.  Smith,  commissioner's  fees 

George  W.  Matteson,  sheriff's  fees 

H.  A.  Dyke,  subpoenaing  witnesses 

Emil  Hartwig,  sheriff's  fees 

Louis  Jenkins,  interpreter's  fees 

Hiram  Bishop,  witness  fees    

Emilee  Eberle do 

Gust  Eberle do - 

E.  F.  Gardner do - 

C.  Minert do < 

FraDces  Minert do 

DoraMineit do 

J.  H.  Miner,  court  commissioner 

C.  L.  Williams,  witness  fees 

Pr- ebe  Smith do 

A.  W.  Smith do ■ 

Helen  L.  Tenney do 

Mary  S'illwell do 

Abbie  Tenney do 

T.  K.  Studley do 


25  00 

91  41 

6  00 

31  94 

3  50 

16  70 

5  80 

20  00 

2  56 

1  56 

1  56 

9  00 

3  54 

3  54 

3  54 

5  97 

4  88 

2  70 

2  70 

81 

3  44 

81 

11  35 

$820  17 
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LAW  GOVERNING  THE  BOARD. 

Chapter  29  —  Revised  Statutes,  1878. 

OP   THE    STATE    BOARD    OP    CHARITIES    AND    REFORM. 

Section  561.  To  secure  the  just,  humane  and  economical  admin- 
istration of  public  charity  and  correction,  there  is  constituted  a 
state  board  of  charities  and  reform,  composed  of  five  members. 
Their  term  of  office,  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  April  in  the 
year  of  appointment,  shall  be  for  five  years  and  until  their  respect- 
ive successors  are  appointed,  and  they  shall  continue  as  at  present 
arranged,  so  that  the  term  of  office  of  one  member  shall  expire  each 
year.  The  governor  shall  fill  all  vacancies  by  appointment,  but  in 
case  of  a  vacancy  before  the  expiration  of  a  term,  the  appointment 
shall  be  for  the  residue  of  such  term  only.  All  such  appointments 
shall  be  confirmed  by  the  senate. 

Section  562.  The  board  shall  meet  annually  in  April  on  or  be- 
fore the  fifteenth  day,  and  in  January,  on  or  before  the  tenth  day, 
and  at  such  other  times  and  at  such  places  as  may  be  fixed  by  their 
by-laws,  or  otherwise  appointed  by  them. 

Section  563.  The  board  shall  appoint  a  qualified  elector  as  sec- 
retary, whose  term  of  office  shall  be  three  years,  and  until  his  suc- 
cessor is  appointed  and  qualified,  unless  sooner  discharged  by  the 
board.  A  certificate  of  appointment  or  discharge  of  any  person  as 
secretary  shall  be  immediately  filed  by  the  board  with  the  secretary 
of  state.  The  duty  of  the  secretary  shall  be  to  record  all  the  trans- 
actions of  the  board  and  the  proceedings  of  their  meeting;  to  keep 
their  books  and  papers,  make  such  visits  and  perform  such  other 
duties  as  the  board  may  prescribe.  The  board  may  appoint  a  presi- 
dent and  other  officers  to  serve  without  compensation,  and  fix  their 
terms  of  office  and  prescribe  their  duties. 

Section  564.  Each  member  and  their  secretary  shall  have 
refunded  to  him  all  expenses  actually  and  necessarily  made  in  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duty,  and  when  the  board  shall  have  been 
speoially  directed  in  writing  by  the  governor,  to  make  any  investi- 
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gation,  each  member  shall  receive  five  dollars  for  each  day  actually- 
devoted  to  such  duty.  The  amount  of  each  account  for  such  com- 
pensation or  expenses,  stated  in  detail  and  verified  by  affidavit,  the 
secretary's  to  be  also  approved  by  the  president  of  the  board,  shall 
be  audited  by  the  secretary  of  state  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury. 
All  stationery,  blanks,  printing,  postage  stamps,  stamped  envelopes 
and  the  like,  necessary  for  the  official  use  of  the  board  or  their  sec- 
retary, shall  be  supplied  to  them  in  the  same  manner  as  to  state 
officials.  No  other  compensation  whatever  shall  be  paid  any  mem- 
ber of  said  board. 

Section  565.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board: 

1.  To  investigate  and  supervise  all  the  charitable  and  correc- 
tional institutions  supported  or  aided  at  all  by  the  state,  and  all 
industrial  schools,  hospitals  and  asylums,  which  shall  be  organized 
or  existing  under  chapter  eighty-six  of  these  statutes,  and  to  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  all  the  circumstances  affecting  their  manage- 
ment and  usefulness. 

2.  To  thoroughly  investigate  from  time  to  time  the  poor  houses 
in  the  state,  ascertaining  how  many  persons  of  each  sex,  how  many 
insane,  idiotic,  deaf  and  dumb,  or  blind,  and  how  many  poor  chil- 
dren are  supported  in  each,  at  what  cost,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances affecting  their  health,  comfort  and  morals,  and  what  provision 
is  made  for  the  care  and  education  of  such  children;  to  collect 
statistics  of  the  number  and  cost  of  support  of,  and  other  import- 
ant facts  concerning,  the  poor  who  are  maintained  or  relieved  at 
public  expense  outside  of  poor  houses;  to  inquire  to  what  extent 
the  provisions  of  law  in  regard  to  binding  out  poor  children  are 
complied  with,  and  in  general,  collect  such  information  as  may 
throw  light  *on  the  adequacy  and  efficiency  of  existing  laws  for  the 
support  and  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  causes  operating  to  increase 
or  diminish  pauperism  in  the  state,  or  to  place  the  burden  of  reliev- 
ing it  where  it  does  not  properly  belong. 

3.  To  thoroughly  investigate  from  time  to  time  the  jails,  city 
prisons,  houses  of  correction  and  all  places  in  which  persons  con- 
victed or  suspected  of  crime,  or  insane  persons  are  confined;  to 
collect  important  statistics  concerning  the  inmates;  to  ascertain 
their  sanitary  condition  their  arrangement  for  the  separation  of  the 
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hardened  criminals  from  juvenile  offenders,  and  from  persons  sus- 
pected of  crime  or  detained  as  witnesses;  whether  useful  employ- 
ment is  furnished  prisoners;  how  the  insane  are  treated,  and  what 
efforts  are  made  for  the  reformation  of  criminnls;  and  generally  to 
collect  information  of  all  important  facts  or  considerations,  affect- 
ing the  proper  treatment  of  criminals  and  the  diminution  of  crime e 

4.  To  thoroughly  inquire  into  and  examine  the  condition  of  each 
of  the  institutions-and  establishments  hereinbefore  referred  to,  their 
methods  of  treatment,  instruction,  government  and  management  of 
their  inmates,  the  official  conduct  of  all  trustees,  managers,  direc- 
tors, superintendents  and  other  officers  and  employes  of  the  same, 
the  condition  of  the  buildings,  grounds,  and  all  other  property  con- 
nected with  or  pertaining  to  the  same,  and  into  all  other  matters 
and  things  pertaining  to  their  usefulness  and  good  management, 
and  to  recommend  to  such  officers  and  employes  such  changes  and 
additional  provisions  as  they  deem  proper. 

5.  To  cause  visits  to  be  made  annually,  or  as  may  be  necessary, 
to  each  such  institution  or  establishment,  either  by  the  members 
personally  or  their  secretary. 

6.  To  make,  whenever  directed  by  the  governor,  special  investi- 
gation into  the  past  or  present  management,  or  anything  connected 
therewith,  of  any  such  institution  or  establishment,  comply  with 
his  directions  therein,  advise  him  of  their  progress  from  time  to 
time,  and  upon  completion  thereof  to  report  to  him  the  testimony 
taken,  the  facts  found  by  them  and  their  conclusions  thereon. 

7.  To  prepare,  and  as  may  be  necessary  to  amend,  from  time  to 
time,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor,  a  system  or  plan  for 
keeping  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  state  charitable  and  correc- 
tional institutions,  to  be  as  nearly  uniform  as  can  be  adapted  to 
their  different  wants  and  necessities,  and  to  see  that  such  plans  are 
adopted  and  followed  by  each  such  institution,  and  to  prescribe  the 
form  in  which  institutions  shall,  in  their  annual  reports,  set  forth  a 
detailed  statement  of  their  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year. 

8.  To  make  such  by-laws,  rules  and  regulation,  not  incompatible 
with  law,  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  convenient  and  proper  per- 
formance of  their  duties. 

9.  To  make  and  present  to  the  governor  on  or  before  the  fif- 
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teenth  day  of  December  in  each  year  their  annual  report,  in  which 
they  shall  concisely  state  the  condition  of  each  charitable  and  cor- 
rectional institution,  supported  or  aided  by  the  state,  and  their 
opinion  of  the  appropriation  proper  to  be  made  for  each  for  the 
following  year;  the  results  of  all  their  visits  and  investigations 
during  the  year  in  respect  to  each  of  the  several  matters  herein 
charged  upon  them,  and  all  important*  statistical  information  col- 
lected by  them,  properly  tabulated,  and  such  recommendations  or 
suggestions  as  they  may  see  fit  to  present  respecting  the  subjects 
under  their  supervision;  and  their  proceedings  during  the  year,  and 
a  detailed  statement  of  all  expenditures  made  from  the  treasury  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  board. 

Section  566.  To  enable  the  performance  of  the  duties  herein 
imposed,  all  trustees,  managers,  directors,  superintendents  and  other 
officers  or  employes  of  the  institutions  and  establishments  aforesaid 
shall  at  all  times  afford  to  every  member  of  said  board  and  their 
secretary,  unrestrained  facility  for  inspection  of  and  free  access  to 
all  parts  of  the  buildings  and  grounds,  and  to  all  books  and  papers 
of  such  institutions  and  establishments,  and  shall  give  either  verb- 
ally or  in  writing  such  information  as  the  board  may  require,  and 
if  any  such  person  shall  offend  against  this  requirement,  he  shall 
forfeit  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars.  Each 
member  and  the  secretary  is  authorized  to  administer  oaths  and 
take  the  deposition  of  any  person  as  a  witness  in  any  investigation, 
and  the  board  may  by  vote  authorize  their  secretary  to  cause  testi- 
mony to  be  taken  by  any  judge,  justice  of  the  peace,  or  court  com- 
missioner, in  the  manner  provided  in  the  chapter  on  evidence. 
Upon  an  account  thereof  verified  by  the  affidavit  of  the  secretary  or 
president  of  the  board,  all  expenses  of  such  investigations,  includ- 
ing fees  of  officers  and  witnesses  shall  be  audited  by  the  secretary 
of  state  and  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury. 

Section  567.  Whenever  it  shall  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform  that  any  insane  person  in 
either  of  the  Wisconsin  hospitals  for  the  insane,  or  elsewhere,  is 
legally  entitled  to  receive  care  and  support  in  the  national  hospital 
for  insane  soldiers,  they  shall  take  such  measures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  fact,  and  when  so  established,  they  shall  cause 
such  insane  person  to  be  transported  to  said  hospital  for  insane 
soldiers. 
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II. 


PAUPERISM. 


CAUSES  OF  PAUPERISM. 

One  of  the  causes  of  destitution  is  the  improvident  use  of 
means  acquired.  To  live  without  forethought,,  and  regardless  of 
the  future,  and  as  if  the  means  of  subsistence  would  always  be 
within  reach,  is  the  prominent  characteristic  of  a  large  class  of 
men  and  women.  There  is,  too,  such  a  lack  of  economy  in  the 
management  of  resources,  and  lavish  expenditure  of  means,  that 
even  temporary  lack  of  employment,  or  sickness,  or  some  casualty, 
brings  to  want. 

Perhaps  indolence  is  not  a  prominent  trait  of  character  in  the 
class  of  persons  now  under  consideration.  They  possess  energy, 
if  not  "push,"  but  seem  to  want  the  faculty  of  providing  for  the 
future,  and  by  their  acts  say  "  let  the  morrow  take  care  of  itself." 

Others  pick  up  a  precarious  living  from  day  to  day,  merely  suffi- 
cient for  their  simplest  wants;  will  beg  rather  than  work;  will 
sooner  walk  ten  miles  for  a  peck  of  corn  than  to  earn  it  by  honest 
work  in  one-half  the  time  it  would  take  to  go  after  it. 

There  are  also  defects  of  character  that  are  more  a  misfortune 
than  a  fault,  and  should  excite  our  pity  rather  than  our  indignation. 

Laziness  is  a  cultivated  disease,  and  with  many  it  is  constitu- 
tional, and  is  a  prolific  cause  of  pauperism.  The  most  fruitful 
source  of  dependence  and  suffering,  and  the  one  that  seems  to 
attract  the  smallest  amount  of  attention,  is  drunkenness.  It  is 
common  to  all  classes  of  our  population;  is  allied  to  crime,  and 
throws  its  dark  pall  over  every  interest  that  concerns  the  welfare  of 
the  state,  and  casts  into  the  shade  all  other  causes  of  wretchedness. 
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We  can  trace  its  footprints  by  the  ravages  of  desolation  with  which 
it  curses  every  one  of  its  victims. 

On  every  side,  from  every  quarter  of  the  land,  with  ten  thousand 
voices  speaking  to  us,  comes  the  united  and  concurrent  testimony 
that  "  strong  drink  is  raging,"  and  that  it  engulphs  in  its  fiery 
deluge,  the  best  interests  of  tens  of  thousands  of  our  people. 
While  it  calls  so  loudly  for  the  labors  of  the  benevolent, 
it  neutralizes  their  efforts  by  its  peculiar  virulence.  Facts  and  fig- 
ures, when  presented  in  appalling  numbers,  seem  only  to  paralyze 
the  public  conscience,  already  benumbed. 

Intemperance  is  the  most  fruitful  source  of  pauperism.  Investi- 
gation into  the  causes  of  pauperism  made  in  all  the  poor-houses  of 
the  state  of  New  York  prove  that  out  of  over  ten  thousand  paupers 
quite  four  thousand  men  and  over  two  thousand  women  were  of  in- 
temperate habits,  making  62^  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  same 
line  of  inquiry  extended  to  the  parents  of  the  twelve  thousand 
paupers  in  these  alms-houses  showed  that  more  than  four  thousand 
of  their  fathers  and  mothers  had  been  intemperate. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  proportion  found  in  the  state  of  New  York 
will  hold  good  in  other  states.  The  average  estimate  in  Massachu- 
setts is  67  per  cent.,  or  a  little  over  two-thirds. 

We  do  not  say  that  intemperance  is  the  sole  cause,  but  idleness 
and  dissipation,  each  aggravates  the  other,  and  in  tracing  cause  and 
effect,  it  is  often  difficult  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other. 

Indolence,  improvidence  and  licentiousness  go  together,  and  each 
contributes  its  share,  and  all  are  aggravated  by  intemperance,  and 
the  latter  is  far  the  most  fruitful  in  results.  Another,  and  primary 
source  of  pauperism  is  found  in  the  operation  of  the  law  of  inher- 
ited descent  of  faculties. 

PAUPERISM   RUNS   IN   FAMILIES. 

The  cases  where  paupers  come  from  sound,  healthy  stock  and 
trained  in  well-ordered  families,  are  rare,  but  they  are  oftener  the 
product  of  a  low  physical,  mental  and  moral  organization. 

tk  Human  nature  is  a  growth,  and  not  a  manufactured  article. 
Facts,  characteristics,  passions,  idiosyncracies  and  peccadilloes  are 
all  somewhat  substantial  facts  that  cannot  be  ignored."     They  come 
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in  the  line  of  descent,  and  follow  a  natural  law.  This  law  we  have 
come  to  recognize  in  the  brute  animal  kingdom,  while  ignoring  it 
almost  entirely  in  the  human  race. 

The  most  thorough  inquiry  into  pauperism  ever  made  in  this 
country,  was  the  one  before  referred  to,  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
Near  the  close  of  the  report  made  by  the  state  board  of  charities  of 
that  state,  we  find  the  following: 

"The  examination  has  made  it  clear  that  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  paupers  have  reached  that  condition  by  idleness,  improvi- 
dence, drunkenness  or  some  form  of  vicious  indulgence. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  these  vices  and  weaknesses  are  very  fre- 
quently, if  not  universally,  the  result  of  tendencies  which  are  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  hereditary. 

The  element  of  heredity  enters  so  largely  into  the  problem  of 
pauperism  that  it  should  receive  special  attention.  Few  persons 
who  have  not  given  detailed  attention  to  the  subject  realize  how 
much  of  vice  and  pauperism,  idiocy  and  insanity,  is  hereditary. 
It  is  a  subject  to  which  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  given,  at 
least  outside  of  treatises  on  physiology;  but  the  time  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching when  its  importance  will  compel  the  attention  of  the 
moralist  as  well  as  the  law  maker." 


PAUPERISM  IN  POOR  HOUSES. 

Nearly  all  the  county  alms  houses  have  been  revisited.  The  ill- 
ness of  the  secretary  of  the  board  has  rendered  it  impossible  to 
get  around  to  all  of  them. 

Under  the  system  of  supervision  and  close  personal  inspection 
that  has  been  practiced,  improvement  was  to  be  expected,  and  we 
are  gratified  in  being  able  to  say  that  their  management  and  gen- 
eral condition  has  been  improved  from  year  to  year  until  they  will 
compare  favorably  with  similar  institutions  in  other  states. 

Many  of  the  counties  are  yet  without  poor  houses,  and  several 
have  but  poorly  arranged  ones  and  suffer  much  inconvenience  from 
inadequate  accommodations  and  badly  planned  buildings,  which 
seriously  interfere  with  the  efficient  care  of  the  inmates. 
3  —  C.&R. 
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Thirty-one  (31)  counties  of  the  state  have  poor-houses.  Some 
few  others  have  adopted  the  county  system  of  pauper  support,  and 
purchased  land  and  sites,  but  by  reason  of  sparse  population  have 
not  yet  erected  buildings. 

Some  (but  not  many)  of  the  county  boards  continue  to  agitate 
the  question  of  returning  to  the  town  system  of  poor  support,  but 
we  shall  expect  soon  to  see  all  the  counties  adopt  the  county  system. 

Improvements  are  being  made  in  most  of  the  county  poor-houses, 
but  some  are  not  doing  what  they  ought  and  should  do,  to  render 
the  paupers  more  comfortable.  Too  many  county  authorities  show 
by  their  acts  that  they  are  anxious  to  save  even  a  few  dollars  at  the 
expense  of  the  comfort  of  their  indigent  population.  There  is  a 
growing  public  sentiment  that  pauperism  is  best  diminished  by 
keeping  the  dependent  class  out  of  the  county  poorhouses  so  long 
as  there  is  a  prospect  that  they  will  become  self-sustaining.  To 
this  end  outside  relief  is  becoming  more  common.  In  many  of  the 
counties  no  one  is  sent  to  the  poorhouse  so  long  as  he  or  she  can 
earn  a  partial  support.  The  fact  is  becoming  recognized  and  being 
acted  upon  that  "  once  in  the  poor  house  there  is  a  loss  of  self  re- 
spect to  such  an  extent,  that  all  ambition  to  earn  a  livelihood  and 
gain  a  position  in  society  is  lost." 

As  a  rule  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16  years  are  kept 
out  of  the  poor-houses  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  law. 
For  the  information  of  those  interested  we  republish  section  1527 
of  chapter  63  of  the  revised  statutes. 

"  No  child  over  five  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  sent 
as  a  poor  person  to  any  county  poor  house  for  support  and  care, 
unless  such  child  be  an  unteachable  idiot,  an  epileptic  or  a  para- 
lytic, or  otherwise  diseased  or  deformed,  so  as  to  render  it  unfit  for 
family  care;  but  the  county  superintendent  or  other  officers  having 
the  care  of  the  poor  shall  provide  for  the  care  and  support  of  such 
children  in  families,  orphan  asylums  or  other  appropriate  institu- 
tions. The  county  board,  or  the  agents  whom  they  may  appoint 
may  bind  out  all  minors  who  are  supported  at  the  expense  of  the 
county,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  like  effect  as  town  boards  are 
authorized  to  do  by  section  fifteen  hundred  and  eleven." 

This  law,  passed  on  the  recommendation  of  this  board  several 
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years  ago,  has  worked  well  and  been  generally  observed  in  the 
different  counties.  The  children  found  in  the  poor  houses  during 
the  last  year,  except  in  the  county  of  Rock,  are  kept  temporarily 
and  only  until  homes  can  be  found  for  them.  The  people,  and  es- 
pecially the  authorities,  of  all  the  counties  shonld  understand  that 
to  diminish  pauperism,  children  must  not  be  suffered  to  remain  in 
poor  houses,  since  statistics  prove  that  those  brought  up  there 
finally  graduate  into  them  again.  Rock  county  ought  not  to  violate 
this  law. 

BROWN  COUNTY  POOR-HOUSE. 
Visited  Oct.  17th. 

We  think  this  the  best  appointed  poor-house  in  the  state.  In  its 
general  plan,  good  sense  and  architectural  skill  have  succeeded  in 
providing  for  a  complete  separation  of  the  %  sexes,  good  ven- 
tilation and  ample  room  for  the  inmates.  It  consists  of  a  cen- 
tral building,  the  front  of  which  is  used  for  administrative  purposes, 
and  two  wings,  one  on  each  side.  The  structure  is  imposing  in 
outside  appearance,  and  with  pleasant  surroundings.  The  purchase 
by  the  county  of  a  small  tract  of  land  partially  in  front,  and  plant- 
ing the  front  yard  with  shade  trees  would  add  much  to  the  land- 
scape in  approaching  it  from  the  city  of  Green  Bay.  In  excavating 
for  the  basement  a  large  spring  was  struck,  which  affords  plenty  of 
pure,  cold  water  for  domestic  purposes,  as  well  as  keeps  the  sewer 
clean. 

With  registers  in  every  room,  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  the 
usual "  poor-house  smell." 

To  those  counties  intending  the  erection  of  poor-houses,  we 
would  recommend  that  of  Brown  county  as  a  model.  Walworth 
county,  however,  has  one  very  nearly  its  equal  in  quite  all  respects. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  it  contained  54  inmates,  28  of  them 
males,  26  females  and  4  children.  These  children  were  aged  re- 
spectively 3  weeks,  2-J-,  5  and  6  years. 

Eight  of  the  whole  number  were  insane,  four  males  and  four  fe- 
males, two  of  them  confined  all  the  time,  and  all  of  them  nights. 
The  insane  are  kept  in  a  separate  building  outside.  It  is  an  old 
affair  and  hardly  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  we  would  [suggest 
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that  their  is  danger  from  fire.  Every  one  is  bathed  on  admission, 
and  all  inmates  use  the  bath  weekly.  There  are  no  able-bodied 
men,  although  seven  or  eight  of  them  labor  more  or  less  on  the 
farm. 

There  were  three  able-bodied  women  who  assist  in  the  work  of 
the  household.  There  was  a  family  of  five,  the  husband  58,  the 
wife  32  years  old,  and  three  children,  that  have  been  there  since 
March,  1876.  Mr.  John  Cryan  is  overseer,  and  his  wife  is  matron, 
and  their  salary  is  $500  per  year.  Everything  was  in  good  order. 
All  the  rooms  and  corridors  are  cleaned  twice  each  week,  as  well  as 
the  basement. 

Hon.  Dominic  Hunt,  of  Fort  Howard,  is  the  resident  supervisor, 
and  exercises  an  intelligent  supervision  over  the  affairs  of  the  in- 
stitution and  is  deserving  of  credit  for  keeping  everything  in  order. 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY  POOR-HOUSE. 
Visited  September  8th. 

A  careful  yet  hurried  inspection  of  this  institution  maintains  the 
favorable  impression  we  have  always  received  from  our  annual 
visits. 

An  addition,  at  a  cost  of  $1,250,  30  by  45  feet,  has  been  built 
during  the  last  year.  The  whole  building  will  now  comfortably 
accommodate  100  inmates.  The  new  part  is  wholly  occupied  by 
females. 

The  apartments  for  paupers  were  all  found  in  excellent  order, 
and  everything  about  the  institution  was  in  a  thrifty  condition. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  28  male  paupers  and  16 
female,  of  which  8  males  and  5  females  were  insane,  none  of  whom 
were  restrained  except  temporarily. 

Mr.  Geo.  Muggleton  continues  to  act  as  steward  at  a  salary  for 
himself  and  wife  of  $540  per  year. 

DANE  COUNTY  POOR  HOUSE. 
Visited  December  7th. 
The  average  number  of  paupers  in  the  house  during  the  year  has 
*>een  68.    The  total  cost,  including  washing,  hired  help  on  the 
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farm,  has  been  $5,111.11,  showing  an  average  per  capita  of  $1.45 
per  week.  The  general  management  of  the  farm  and  house  is  ex- 
cellent. The  paupers  are  well  fed,  and  appear  contented.  There 
are  few  able  bodied  men  or  women  among  them.  The  policy  of 
"  outside  relief,"  practiced  in  Dane  and  other  counties,  tends  to 
diminish  pauperism.  The  sum  of  $6, {357.05  has  been  allowed  for 
temporary  relief  to  indigent  persons  throughout  the  county,  and 
$596.50  for  wood  from  the  court  house,  making  a  total  of  $6,953.55. 
Mr.  E.  E.  Titus  and  wife  continue  in  charge  of  the  poor  house, 
and  discharge  their  unpleasant  trust  in  a  commendable  manner. 

DODGE  COUNTY  POOR  HOUSE. 
Yisited  October  18.     . 

This  poor-house  is  always  found  in  good  condition  and  conducted 
in  a  way  to  entitle  it  to  favorable  notice.  The  different  classes  are 
kiddly  cared  for  and  humanely  treated.  Proper  buildings  have  been 
provided  for  all  except  the  insane.  Since  our  last  visit  the  old 
granary  has  been  removed  to  a  place  near  the  "  crazy  house  "  and 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  insane  males.  We  think  this  was  a 
mistake,  and  that  a  new  building  should  h^ve  been  erected,  more 
ample  in  its  dimensions,  so  that  all  the  insane  could  have  been  pro- 
for  and  the  prospective  wants  of  the  county  met.  We  found  26  in- 
sane and  16  of  the  number  confined.  There  are  more  of  the  de- 
mented class  here  than  in  anv  county  in  the  state. 

We  were  told  that  the  sewerage  of  the  insane  department  had 
become  defective.  If  so  it  should  be  remedied  before  another  warm 
season  of  the  year.  The  day  of  our  visit  was  cold  and  windy  and 
we  did  not  notice  anything  wrong. 

The  institution  contained  60  pauper  inmates.  In  the  general  house- 
hold, care  of  the  insane,  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inmates,  the 
bedding*,  cooking,  etc.,  it  is  not  surpassed  in  the  state.  The  cellars 
are  whitewashed,  cellar  floors  cemented,  and  throughout  the  entire 
building  there  is  a  pervading  air  of  freshness,  neatness  and  orderly 
industry  that  speaks  in  praise  of  the  management.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Perry  continue  in  charge,  on  a  salary  of  $800  per  year,  with  two 
hired  men  and  4  hired  women  paid  by  the   county.     The  excellent 
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farm  of  140  acres  is  well  managed.  The  building  will  accommodate 
about  118  of  the  pauper  class  comfortably.  The  provision  for  the 
insane  is  not  what  it  should  be,  and  we  wish  the  county  would  con- 
tinue to  do  well  and  nobly,  by  the  erection  of  an  asylum  for  its  un- 
fortunate crazy  ones,  in  keeping  with  its  liberal  treatment  of  the 
other  paupers. 

FOND  DU  LAC  COUNTY  POOR  HOUSE. 

Visited  Septemher  27th. 

Number  of  paupers  at  time  of  visit,  38  — males  30,  females  8. 

Insane  10  —  males  6,  females  4;  one  child,  a  boy  6  years  of  age. 

There  is  a  fine  farm  of  174  acres  owned  by  the  county,  146  acres 
of  which  are  improved.  Everything  about  the  rooms  occupied  by 
the  paupers  was  found  in  a  clean  condition,  and  considering  the 
character  of  the  buildings,  the  institution  is  well  kept. 

A  new  building  for  the  insane  has  been  erected  during  the  past 
year,  at  an  expense  of  $5,200,  and  an  additional  cost  of  about  $1,500 
for  heating  and  furnishing.  It  is  built  of  brick,  70  by  30  feet,  and 
is  two  stories  high.  It  contains  16  rooms  on  each  floor  and  an  at- 
tendant's room  It  is  warmed  by  a  furnace  in  the  basement.  Each 
story  has  a  hall  or  corridor  running  through  the  center,  and  8 
rooms  on  either  side;  also  a  bathroom,  with  zinc  tub,  on  each  floor. 
Iron  bedsteads  that  could  be  fastened  to  the  floor  were  being  put 
in  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 

This  is  really  the  finest  and  best  building  for  the  purpose  erected 
by  any  county  in  the  state,  and  does  honor  to  the  county  of  Fond 
du  Lac.  One  serious  mistake  has  been  made,  however,  in  putting 
heavy  iron  bars  across  the  windows  on  their  inside.  They  do  not 
protect  the  glass,  but  do  give  the  room  the  appearance  of  a  prison' 
But  few  of  the  chronic  insane  need  any  such  arrangement,  and  the 
less  the  appearance  of  restraint  the  more  quiet  and  manageable  are 
those  restrained.  If  protection  to  the  windows  was  desired,  a 
strong  wire  screen  fastened  to  the  casings  of  the  windows  on  the 
inside  would  have  served  the  purpose.  We  would  advise  the  re- 
moval of  the  iron  bars  from  the  inside  of  all  the  windows,  and  the 
substitution  of  wire  screens,  where  necessary,  and  suitable  guards 
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of  a  light  but  strong  pattern  be   placed  on  the  outside  of  all  the 
windows,  to  prevent  patients  from  getting  out. 

The  building  was  to  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  insane  the 
first  week  in  October,  when  the  sixteen  insane  people  will  be  re- 
moved from  the  jail  to  a  permanent  home  in  their  clean  and  com- 
fortable quarters. 

GRANT  COUNTS  POOR  HOUSE. 
Visited  June  28th. 
The  house  and  everything  about  it  was  found  in  a  cleanly  condi- 
tion.    The  cellar  has  been  drained  since  our  last  visit,  and  is  now 
dry  and  wholesome.     The  fence  leading  from  the  dwelling  to  the 
privy  has  been  built,  as  suggested  in  our  last  report. 

In  the  improvements  made,  and  general  care  of  the  dependents, 
Grant  county  is  doing  well  and  will  soon  take  rank  with  the  best 
in  the  state.     R.  V.  Showalter  continues  in  charge. 

IOWA  COTNTY  POOR  HOUSE. 

The  services  of  Mr.  M.  F.  Rewey  have  been  continued  as  overseer. 
We  learn  from  the  reported  proceedings  of  the  board  of  supervisors 
of  the  county,  that  a  new  building  for  the  insane  (much  needed) 
has  been  built  during  the  year;  that  it  has  been  well  built,  and  a 
credit  to  the  county. 

The  total  expense  of  the  poor  and  insane  during  the  year  has 
been  $3,624.70. 

The  poor  of  Iowa  county  have  a  comfortable  home,  and  are  well 
and  humanely  cared  for. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY  POOR-HOUSE. 

Yisited  September  24th. 

Number  of  paupers  at  time  of  visit,  56  —  males  26,  females  30. 
Insane,  28  —  males  14,  females  14.  Minors  —  1  boy  (a  cripple),  Yl 
years  old.  Idiots,  4  males  —  1  boy  6  years  old,  2  boys  7  years  old 
and  one  11. 

We  found  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  paupers  clean,  also  the  beds 
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and  bedding.     Indeed,  everything  about  the  house  is  in  good  order; 
even  the  privies,  as  a  rule  out  of  order,  were  quite  odorless. 

The  large  number  of  insane  are  well  cared  for;  have  ample  yard- 
room  for  pleasant  weather,  and  the  yards  have  a  grassy  turf  and 
shade  trees. 

This  institution  is  now  one  of  the  best  kept  in  the  state,  and  the 
county  continues  to  exercise  a  liberal  policy  in  the  care  of  its  de-     4 
pendent  classes. 

A  milk  cellar,  separate  from  the  vegetable  cellar,  should  be  con- 
structed. 

All  the  paupers  are  required  to  bathe,  and  there  are  good  con- 
veniences for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  George  Turck  continues  in  charge  as  overseer,  assisted  by 
his  wife  as  matron,  at  a  salary  of  $750,  and  the  county  pays  for  the 
Services  of  one  hired  man  and  one  girl  in  house. 

LA  CROSSE  CITY  POOR  HOUSE. 
Visited  October  24,  also  December  10th. 

Frank  Metz,  is  overseer;  pays  $100  per  year  for  rent  of  the  80 
acres  of  land  owned  by  the  city,  and  receives  $2.50  per  week  for 
board  of  paupers.  The  farm  is  worked  by  himself  and  two  sons, 
and  one  woman  is  hired  to  help  in  the  work  of  the  household.  Mr, 
Metz  has  kept  the  home  five  and  a  half  years.  It  was  found  clean 
and  in  good  order.  The  paupers,  being  all  either  old  and  infirm  or 
insane,  do  little  if  any  work.  The  land  is  sandy  and  poor,  and 
raises  "  not  much,"  the  bluff  portion  furnishing  the  firewood.  The 
city  of  La  Crosse  furnishes  the  paupers'  clothing  and  also  bedding. 

The  house  is  old  and  dilapidated;  while  it  may  be  quite  comfort- 
able in  the  warm  season  of  the  year,  it  must  be  very  cold  during 
parts  of  the  winter  months. 

It  contained,  the  day  of  our  visit,  thirteen  paupers:  eight  males, 
and  five  females.  Four  of  the  males  were  insane,  and  two  of  the 
fern  ales. 

The  location,  we  think,  is  good,  very  near  the  city,  and  dry  and 
healthy;  but  a  new  and  more  commodious  house  should  be  built. 

At  the  later  visit,  December  10th,  the  house  was  found  cleanly 
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and  in  good  order,  but  cold,  and  a  new  house   for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  poor  is  a  greater  necessity  than  a  new  jail. 

MILWAUKEE  COUNTY  POOR-HOUSE 

Visited  September  16th. 

The  whole  number  of  paupers  were  130;  males  72,  females  58. 

Of  the  whole  number,  23  males  and  39  females  were  insane,  62 
in  all. 

A  careful  inspection  of  all  the  rooms,  impressed  us  favorably  with 
the  management  of  the  institution.  The  wards  for  the  insane,  the 
bath-room,  store-rooms  and  apartments  occupied  by  the  paupers, 
were  found  in  complete  order,  and  the  beds  were  clean.  But  little 
restraint  is  practiced  upon  the  insane,  they  have  the  freedom  of  the 
yards  and  corridors  during  the  day.  True  there  are  a  number  of 
insane  of  so  low  a  type  as  not  to  admit  of  a  very  high  standard  of 
cleanliness.  This  clsss  is  found  in  all  our  hospitals  as  well  as  poor- 
houses,  and  must  not  be  permitted  to  have  much  weight  in  forming 
a  judgment  of  the  merits  of  a  management. 

The  condition  of  the  privies  connected  with  the  airing  yards  was 
bad.  This  is  the  most  common  foult  with  our  county  poor-houses, 
and  one  to  which  we  have  often  called  attention.  If  vaults  were 
entirely  dispensed  with,  and  moveable  boxes  substituted  and  the 
boxes  daily  supplied  with  dry  earth,  and  removed  and  emptied 
quite  often,  the  comfort  and  health  of  all  would  be  promoted. 

A  drain  or  sewer  should  be  laid,  leading  away  from  the  building, 
to  conduct  off  the  wash-water  and  slops  that  are  now  thrown  upon 
the  ground  to  evaporate. 

The  overseer  is  W.  Brinkinezyer,  who  receives  a  salary  of  $500 
for  the  services  of  himself  and  wife.  They  took  charge  the  first 
day  of  last  June.  The  county  pays  for  the  services  of  two  hired 
men  on  the  farm,  and  two  women  in  the  house.  The  county  farm 
includes  160  acres  of  land. 

MILWAUKEE  CITY  POOR. 

We  have  made  inquiry  into  the  system  of  out-door  relief  prac- 
ticed in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  part 
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at  least  of  the  large  amount  annually  collected  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  and  destitute  is  unworthily  bestowed,  and  that  dependence  is 
encouraged  rather  than  diminished  under  it. 

Two  tax-payers  certify  to  the  ward  supervisors  that  the  party  ap- 
plying for  relief  is  needy  and  deserving,  and  the  supervisor  directs 
the  county  agent  to  give  an  order  on  the  contractor  or  to  furnish 
supplies  from  the  stores  kept  by  himself. 

The  loose  manner  in  which  the  business  is  done  was  illustrated 
in  October  last  when  the  meat  contract  was  taken  from  one  party 
and  given  to  another,  when  orders  for  meat  given  on  the  old  con- 
tractor, several  weeks  old,  were  taken  back  to  exchange  for  orders 
on  the  new  contractor.  One  woman  returned  three  orders  that  she 
had  held  three  weeks.  We  were  told  of  one  case  in  which  the 
order  had  been  held  five  months. 

It  is  possible  that  this  matter  may  be  run  in  the  interest  of  pol- 
iticians. We  can  readily  see  how  an  ambitious,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  not  over-conscientious  man  can  buy  influence  at  the  expense 
of  the  tax  payers.  We  recommend  that  those  directly  interested 
examine  further  into  the  matter.  Money  raised  for  the  support  of 
the  poor  and  destitute  should  be  sacredly  devoted  to  its  purpose, 
and  economically  expended.  It  could  be  most  effectively  guarded 
by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  large  tax  payers  in  each 
ward  to  examine  into  each  application  for  relief,  and  act  in  unison 
with  the  county  authorities.  In  some  such  way  frauds  could  be 
exposed,  and  at  the  same  time  all  worthy  persons  and  their  families 
aided. 

MONROE  COUNTY  POOR-HOUSE. 
Visited  September  12th. 

We  can  say  little  of  a  favorable  character  of  this  institution  as  a 
home  for  the  dependent  and  afflicted  classes.  The  original  farm 
buildings  are  yet  used,  and  they  were  none  of  the  best  when  pur- 
chased by  the  county. 

The  house  is  not  kept  in  the  most  perfect  order. 

Number  of  paupers  12,  of  whom  4  were  males  and  8  females. 
Two  insane;  one  of  each;  the  woman  was  confined  in  a  room.  One 
boy  4z  years  old,  and  one  girl  3  years. 
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A  main  building  for  the  insane  has  been  erected  during  the  last 
year  at  an  expense  of  $608.  It  is  22  by  32  feet  in  size,  has  an 
alley  through  the  middle  and  4  cells  on  each  side.  The  cells  are 
about  6  by  7  feet,  with  a  narrow  window  near  the  top  and  an 
orifice  in  the  doors  for  ventilation. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  county  has  not  received  the  value 
of  the  money  expended,  the  building  being  unfit  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  erected.  The  insane  need  not  gloom  and  darkness, 
but  sunlight  and  fresh  air  and  pleasant  surroundings.  Last  year 
we  called  the  attention  of  the  county  authorities  to  the  want  of  a 
yard  for  the  insane,  and  were  assured  it  would  be  provided  at  an 
early  date.  But  it  has  not  been.  The  county  of  Monroe  ought  to 
commence  at  once  the  erection  of  buildings  for  its  dependent  class, 
modeled  after  the  best  in  the  state. 

Mr.  L.  Busby  is  overseer,  at  a  salary  of  $425  for  the  services  of 
himself,  wife  and  daughter.  The  county  pays  for  the  services  of 
one  hired  man  for  eight  months. 

PORTAGE  COUNTY  POOR  HOUSE. 

Visited  October  15th. 

The  forty  acres  of  land  and  buildings  occupied,  are  owned  by  the 
city  of  Stevens  Point,  and  rented  to  the  county.  Mrs.  Glidden 
contracts  to  "  board,  wash  and  mend  "  for  $3.00  per  week.  At  the 
time  of  our  visit  the  institution  contained  six  paupers,  one  of  whom 
was  insane,  yet  quiet. 

An  addition  of  a  wing  30x16,  and  two  stories  high,  since  our  last 
visit,  allows  of  a  separation  of  the  sexes,  as  well  as  provides  for  a 
good  kitchen. 

The  house  contains  six  paupers,  four  males  and  two  females.  They 
seem  kindly  cared  for,  and  well  fed.  The  premises  were  found 
cleanly  and  orderly.  Mr.  A.  McLean,  of  Stevens  Point,  is  the  local 
superintendent,  and  exercises  an  intelligent  supervision  over  its 
affairs.  None  but  the  helpless  poor  are  sent  to  the  poor  house,  but 
temporary  aid  is  rendered  to  such  as  can  earn  a  partial  support. 
In  this  way  pauperism  is  diminished  by  encouraging  industry,  and 
in  giving  aid  only  in  cases  of  real  want  and  necessity. 
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ROCK  COUNTY  POOR  HOUSE. 

Visited  September  16th. 

Number  of  paupers,  52.     Males,  35;  females,  17;  children,  9. 

There  are  seven  children  over  four  years  of  age.  All  over  six 
years  attend  district  school.  All  except  two  have  mothers  in  the  poor 
house.  These  children  are  kept  in  the  poor  house  by  the  consent, 
if  not  tacit  approval,  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  in  violation  of 
the  law  of  the  state,  and  the  almost  inevitable  moral  ruin  of  the 
children  will  follow,  and  merits  the  severest  censure. 

There  were  12  insane.  Males,  9;  females,  3.  The  females  are 
harmless.     The  men  are  confined  in  their  rooms  nights. 

Since  October,  1872,  there  have  been  255  admissions  to  this  poor 
house,  including  those  in  the  house  at  that  date. 

Of  the  total  admissions  to  this  poorhouse,  there  were  born  tin  Wis- 
consin, 63;  New  York,  64;  Ireland,  45;  Germany,  14;  England,  12; 
Norway,  6;  in  poor  house,  5;  Connecticut,  6;  other  states  and 
countries,  40. 

The  farm  contains  199  acres,  120  under  cultivation.  It  is  pro- 
ductive, and  aids  in  reducing  the  cost  to  a  per  capita  of  $1.58  per 
week,  exclusive  of  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  county  property. 
Mr.  Hill  is  still  in  charge  as  overseer,  and  his  wife  as^matron,  and 
the  premises  were  found  in  good  condition.  We  would  advise  that 
seats,  sheltered  from  the  sun  by  covering,  be  placed  in  the  yards 
used  by  the  insane  as  well  as  those  used  by  other  paupers. 

The  salary  of  the  overseer  and  matron  is  $600.  The  county  pays 
for  the  services  of  two  men  and  two  girls. 

RACINE  COUNTY  POOR  HOUSE. 
Visited  September  17th. 
Public  attention  was  drawn  to  this  institution  in  1876,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  report  of  a  visit  made  by  two  members  of  the  board, 
and  published  in  one  of  the  newspapers  of  the  county,  and  an  in- 
vestigation ordered  by  Governor  Ludington  into  its  management. 
At  our  recent  visit,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  general  cleanliness  and 
order  were  observed. 
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There  are  no  suitable  arrangements  for  bathing.  The  county 
authoritias  should  furnish  a  bathing  tub,  and  devote  one  of  the 
basement  rooms  to  the  purpose  of  a  bath  room.  The  privies  were 
found  in  a  good  condition.  The  old  building  put  up  for  the  insane, 
and  not  occupied  at  previous  visits,  has  been  removed  to  the  rear 
of  the  main  building,  and  is  now  occupied.  It  is  as  poorly  adapted 
for  its  purpose  as  we  can  well  imagine.  It  has  four  cells,  two  on 
each  side  of  a  corridor,  occupied  by  two  insane  men  on  one  side 
and  two  insane  women  on  the  other.  The  jfronts  of  the  cells  are 
simple  bars  of  iron,  so  that  the  occupants  on  each  side  are  at  all 
times  in  full  view  of  those  opposite. 

The  number  of  paupers  was  22,  of  whom  15  were  males  and  7 
females.  Insane,  7  males  and  five  females,  two  of  each  sex  con- 
fined in  the  building  alluded  to.  Mr.  John  Deidrich,  overseer. 
Salary,  $425  per  year.  The  county  pays  one  hired  man  $14.50  per 
month,  and  one  hired  girl  $2  per  week. 

We  called  the  attention  of  Mr.  Geo.  West,  the  superintendent  in 
charge,  by  letter,  to  the  condition  of  the  poor-honse,  and  made  such 
suggestions  as  we  thought  would  improve  it,  and  received  a  courte- 
ous reply,  stating  that  he  would  endeavor  to  have  the  alterations 
made  and  our  views  carried  out. 

RICHLAND  COUNTY  POOR-HOUSE. 

During  the  last  year  this  county  has  occupied  a  farm  purchased 
in  the  town  of  Bloom,  about  fifteen  mile3  from  Richland  Center. 
It  has  not  been  convenient  for  us  to  visit  it,  but  we  learn  from  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  board  of  supervisors  "  that  the  house, 
barn  and  all  the  buildings  thereon  are  good  and  substantial,  and  well 
adpted  to  the  purpose  of  a  county  poor  farm;  that  the  farm  is  well 
located,  well  watered  and  of  good  soil."  The  inmates  of  the  house 
are  well  cared  for  by  the  overseer  on  the  place,  Mr.  Albert  McKay. 

SHEBOYGAN  COUNTY  INSANE  ASYLUM. 
Visited  October  8th. 

This  institution  is  in  charge  of  Mrs.  G.  S.  Jewett,  the  widow  of 
the_former  contractor. 
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The  building  formerly  used  and  built  by  Mr.  Jewett,  was  burned 
February  19th  1878,  and  four  insane  perished  in  the  fire.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  in  rebuilding,  some  regard  was  not  had 
to  what  an  Insane  Asylum  should  be.  The  large  majority  of  the 
incurables  do  not  require  bars  and  bolts  enough  to  restrain  a  tiger, 
but  enjoy  sunlight,  pleasant  surroundings  and  good  cheer. 

The  new  building  is  20  by  40  and  two  stories  high.  The  lower  story 
contains  12  cells  besides  the  attendants  rooms  and  bath  room.  The 
upper  story  contains  7  rooms  on  one  side  together  with  bath  rooms, 
the  intention  being  to  partition  the  rooms  on  the  opposite  side 
when  needed.  The  rooms  or  cells  are  all  provided  with  a  small 
window  at  top  of  ceiling,  affording  very  insufficient  light;  the  cells 
are  dark  and  gloomy.  It  cost  about  $1,500,  and  we  think  without 
material  addition  to  the  expense,  it  might  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved. At  the  time  of  our  visit,  it  contained  16  inmates  besides 
the  infant  child  of  an  insane  German  girl,  the  child  was  born  after 
the  mother's  reception  into  the  building.  But  one  inmate  is  kept 
in  confinment  or  restrained  of  freedom.  Mrs.  Jewett  receives  from 
the  county  $4.00  per  week^for  their  care  and  board,  the  county  furn- 
ishes their  clothing.  Every  thing  was  found  clean  about  the  prem- 
ises and  Mrs.  Jewett  evidently  is  kind,  and  treats  the  poor  de- 
pendents under  her  charge  humanely. 

SHEBOYGAN  CITY  POOR-HOUSE. 

Visited  October  9th. 

This  institution  is  located  two  miles  west  of  the  city,  upon  a 
tract  of  30  acres  of  good  land,  owned  by  the  city,  and  is  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Herman  Leonard  as  overseer.  It  contains  6  pau- 
pers, five  males  and  one  female,  who  seem  to  be  well  and  kindly 
cared  for. 

The  overseer  receives  $2.00  per  week  for  board  of  the  paupers. 

A  new  building  for  a  dwelling  has  been  erected  and  will  soon  be 
occupied.  It  is  built  of  white  brick,  34  by  48  feet,  two  stories 
high,  and  to  cost  on  contract,  $1,650,  built  in  a  substantial  manner, 
and  will  afford  a  pleasant  home  for  the  paupers.  We  congratulate 
the  city  on  what  it  has  done,  and  wish  that  many  others  and  more 
pretentious  cities  would  imitate  its  good  example. 
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SAUK  COUNTY  POOR  HOUSE. 
Visited  September  12. 

The  number  of  paupers  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was  33;  males 
21,  females  12.  Number  of  insane,  14;  males  6,  females  8;  1  child 
two  years  old.  Of  the  insane,  7  were  confined  in  the  building  used 
specially  for  the  insane. 

The  buildings  are  large  and  roomy,  and  kept  clean  and  orderly. 
In  this  regard  we  found  nothing  to  criticise  unfavorably,  but  much 
to  commend. 

There  is  a  deficiency  of  closets  for  clothing,  and  sleeping  rooms 
contain  most  of  the  garments  not  in  use. 

The  buildings  have  a  capacity  for  about  60  paupers.  The  sexes 
are  kept  entirely  separate.  There  is  a  hospital  building  separate 
from  the  others.  The  cellar  bottom  should  be  grouted  or  coated 
with  cement,  and  a  sewer  constructed  to  carry  away  the  slops  and 
dirty  water.     Yards  should  be  made  for  the  insane. 

There  are  good  bathing  facilities.  The  paupers  looked  contented 
and  healthy,  and  the  condition  of  things  generally  was  in  a  high 
degree  satisfactory.  Sauk  county  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  its 
liberal  care  of  its  dependents.  Mr.  A.  H.  Perry  is  overseer,  and 
is  assisted  by  his  wife  as  matron.  In  our  opinion,  they  discharge 
their  duties  well.     The  salary  of  the  overseer  and  wife  is  $700. 

The  county  pays  for  the  services  of  one  man  on  the  farm,  and 
two  girls  in  the  house. 

The  cost  of  the  paupers'  support  is  about  $1.40  per  week,  be- 
sides interest  on  investment. 

VERNON  COUNTY  POOR-HOUSE. 
Visited  by  proxy,  Hon.  J.  M.  Rusk,  October  3. 
The  number  of  inmates  was  29,  and  the  average  number  during 
the  year  has  been  28J. 

The  buildings  are  of  wood,  in  good  condition,  the  interior  cleanly 
kept,  and  the  inmates  well  cared  for.  There  have  been  two  deaths 
during  the  year,  one  of  consumption  and  one  of  old  age.  The 
sexes  are  not  kept  entirely  separate.  There  is  one  child  in  the 
poorhouse,  but  a  home  is  provided,  and  it  will  soon  be  removed. 
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The  disciplinary  regulations  seem  to  be  excellent.  Mr.  Decker, 
in  charge,  seems  to  have  entire  control  of  the  inmates.  The  facil- 
ities for  personal  cleanliness  are  very  good.  The  inmates  are  sub- 
stantially and  cleanly  clad.  The  superintendent  'in  charge,  Mr. 
Barnard,  who  has  occupied  his  position  for  6  years,  manages  to  the 
entire  approval  of  the  county,  the  per  capita  expense  being  $1.30 
per  week.     There  is  one  insane  male  and  one  insane  female. 

One  man  is  employed,  who  has  charge  of  the  farm. 

WINNEBAGO  COUNTY  POOR-HOUSE. 

Visited  September  26. 

An  addition,  or  rather,  new  building  has  been  erected  during  the 
last  season,  to  accommodate  the  insane.  It  contains  seven  rooms, 
with  grated  windows  and  transoms  over  the  doors.  The  common 
mistake  has  been  made  in  giving  the  rooms  as  much  of  a  prison-like 
appearance  as  possible,  regarding  any  place  good  enough  for  crazy 
people,  if  only  built  strong. 

Number  of  paupers,  35  —  males  17,  females  18.  Insane,  11  — 
males  3,  females  8.     Idiotic  —  2  females,  1  male. 

The  beds  were  found  clean  and  the  rooms  in  good  order.  There 
was  noticable  quite  an  improvement  in  the  general  appearance  of 
the  institution,  compared  with  last  year. 

Each  town  in  the  county  sends  such  of  its  paupers  to  the  house 
as  it  chooses,  paying  for  their  support  $1.25  per  week.  Temporary 
aid  is  rendered  by  the  towns,  and  without  expense  to  the  county. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Emmons  is  overseer,  and  his  wife  matron.  They  re- 
ceive $600  per  year,  and  the  county  pays  for  the  services  of  one  man 
and  one  woman.  There  were  four  children  of  the  ages  of  14  and 
10,  and  two  of  5  years  respectively.  The  child  of  14  is  idiotic,  and 
the  two  of  five  years  are  with  their  mother.s 

There  is  one  privy  near  the  house,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  cor- 
ridor, that  should  be  removed  or  improved  so  that  the  contents  of 
the  vault  can  be  removed  daily.  It  is  a  bad  thing  as  it  is.  The 
vault  might  be  cleaned  out  and  filled  up,  and  a  movable  box  sub- 
stituted, and  the  nuisance  abated. 
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WALWORTH  COUNTY  POOR  HOUSE. 

Visited  September  17th, 

In  company  with  Mr.  Hollis  Latham,  one  of  the  superintendents, 

Numher  of  paupers,  48:  males,  24;  females,  24.  Insane,  males, 
10;  females,  13;  total,  23;  children,  2. 

Everything  was  found  in  the  usual  good  condition.  Tidiness  is 
the  rule  here.  We  did,  however,  find  one  thing  to  criticise;  one  of 
the  privy  vaults  was  in  bad  order.  The  land  aroud  the  buildings  is 
too  level  to  admit  of  sewerage  or  good  drainage,  and  we  would  ad- 
vise extending  the  covered  sewer  to  a  greater  distance]  from  the 
dwelling,  and  also  the  grouting  or  cementing  of  the  cellar  bottoms. 

Mr.  Hill,  as  overseer,  and  Mrs.  Hill,  as  matron,  still  have  charge, 
at  a  salary  of  $1000  a  year. 
4  — C.  &R. 
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III. 

POOR  STATISTICS. 


Efforts  have  been  made  to  gather  the  fullest  statistics  possible* 
of  pauperism  and  its  attendent  expense,  with  very  imperfect  re- 
sults. 

The  following  tables  from  •'  I "  to  "  IV"  inclusive  are  prepared 
from  overseers'  returns  of  poor-houses  to  this  board,  and  exhibit  the 
classes  of  population  under  their  charge. 

As  a  rule,  the  gentlemen  in  charge  of  county  poor-houses  are 
well  qualified  to  manage  their  trust.  Indeed  we  can  recall  no  ex- 
ception. Many  of  them  have  had  several  years  experience  and  all 
give  their  best  efforts  to  render  the  dependants  under  their  charge 
comfortable. 

The  greatly  improved  condition  of  things  now  existing  affords  us 
very  little  to  criticize,  and  the  overseers  are  entitled  to  our  thanks 
for  their  nniform  promptness  in  forwarding  their  reports. 

Tables  numbered  "  V  "  to  "  VII  "  inclusive,  give  total  cost  of 
pauperism  in  certain  counties  since  1865.  But  18  county  clerks 
answered  our  circular  out  of  the  60  in  the  state.  The  return?  for 
1878  are  incomplete  from  the  counties  reporting  for  the  reason  that 
the  county  boards  had  not  met  when  answers  were  returned. 

Thirteen  county  clerks  made  an  effort  to  answer  our  circular  and 
collected  statistics  of  the  cost  of  pauperism  in  towns.  Soveral  of 
these  officials  could  find  no  law  that  required  us  (them)  to  report 
the  information  sought  by  us.  Our  thanks  are  due,  and  are  here- 
by tendered  to  those  who  obliged  us. 

The  information  we  obtained,  is  contained  in  table  number  VIII. 
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Table  No.  I. 

STATISTICS  OF  PAUPERISM, 

as  returned  by  overseers  of  poor-houses,  November  1,  1378. 
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.82=5 

£ 

£ 

£ 
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Adams 

14 

11 

31 

8 

8 

25 

6 

9 
5 
1 

8 
4 
1 

2 

24 

7 

o 

Brown 

20 

Chippewa 

5 

Columbia 

49 
59 
56 
54 
39 
37 
40 
56 
37 

30 
36 
30 
36 
24 
20 
26 
27 
30 

19 
23 

26 
18 
15 
17 
14 
29 
7 

15 
13 
10 

9 

18 
13 

8 
14 

7 

6 
9 
3 
1 
9 
12 
5 
9 
3 

15 
23 

20 
27 
6 
7 
18 
13 
23 

13 

Dane 

14 

Dodge 

23 

Fund  da  Lac 

17 

Gra.t 

3 

Green 

5 

Iowa 

9 

Jefferson 

20 

La  Fayette 

4 

Marallion 

3 
149 

2 
90 

1 

59 

"io" 

"&" 

2 
80 

1 

Milwaukee 

50 

Monroe 

13 
11 

6 
6 

7 
5 

5 

6 

1 

1 
6 

I 

Ozaukee 

4 

Pierce 

8 

3 

6 

22 

12 

3 
1 
4 
15 
4 

5 
2 

2 
7 
8 

PolM 

1 

-  3 
14 

•2 

2 

Portage 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 
5 

1 

Racine 

6 

Richland 

8 

Rock 

55 
8 

36 

7 

19 
1 

19 
1 

15 

7 
6 

4 

St.  Croix 

1 

Sauk 

36 
26 

20 
14 

16 
12 

9 
9 

12 

8 

11 
5 

4 

Vernon 

4 

"Walworth 

49 

23 

26 

12 

15 

11 

11 

Washington 

41 
51 
41 

30 
33 
21 

11 
18 
20 

7 

8 

16 

6 
6 

8 

23 

25 

4 

5 

Waukesha 

18 

Waupaca 

10 

Winnebago 

36 

23 

13 

6 

4 

17 

9 

Total 

1,087 

647 

441 

228 

167 

400 

264 
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Statistics  of  Pauperism 


Table  No.  II. 


Statistics  of  pauperism  —  continued. 


Counties. 

a 
*^  2 

o  ^ 

is  rd 
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> 
o 

a 
ft,  c5 

1* 

o   <0 

Ho 

Pi  CD 
CO 
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<~  ° 
c  ft 

*-.S 

,Q    CO 

g§ 

ft 

a 

03 

CO 
OQ 

a  o 

<~.a 
o  ^ 
^  o 

QJ    O 

a" 

a 

CO    CO 

is  » 

^oft 
Ja  © 

eg 

P    CO 

2  © 

I43 

©  b 

o  a 
a*" 

C3   <X> 
oo  bQ 

do 

JNo.  insane  between  20 
and  30  years  of  age  in 
poor-house. 

No.  insane  between  30 
and  40  years  of  age  in 
poor-house. 

-1 

CD  «*-i 

a  0 

.2£ 
.0 

C  I© 

Adams 

*1 

4 
2 
6 

*2 
2 

*1 

*2 

3 
9 

1 
5 

2 
4 

1 

Brown 

2 

4 

?, 

Chippewa 

Columbia 

21 

*1 
"4" 

15 

22 

25 

23 

i4 

8 

13 

28 

9 

75 

2 

6 

1 

2 

1 

6 

2 

13 

*11 

14 

16 

2 

20 
6 

18 

7 

12 

5 
12 
12 
10 

8 

6 

7 

4 

8 

30 

....... 

i 

n 

2 

6 
10 

1 

6 

4 
10 

5 

5 

10 

10 

13 

13 

6 

2 

6 

17 

1 

45 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 
2 
1 
4 

Dane 

Dodge  

8 
•18 
5 
7 
1 
4 
7 
1 
15 

10 

Fond  du  Lac 

Grant 

7 
4 

Green 

1 
2 
4 
4 

2 

1 

Iowa 

5 

Jefferson 

La  Fayette 

Milwaukee 

"2" 

4 
2 
9 

7 
1 

9,7 

Monroe 

2 

'"i" 

Ozaukee 

4 

Pierce  

Polk 

2 

Portage 

Racine 

1 



liichlaod 

1 

Rock   

9 

*i 

6 

"2" 
5 
1 
6 
3 
3 
....... 

5 

St.  Croix 

1 

1 

Sauk  ....." 

1 

2 

8 
6 
1 
14 
2 
8 
2 
7 

3 

Sheboygan 

2 

9, 

Vernon    

*1 

""s" 

1 

Walworth 

Washington 

Waukesha 

2 
5 

4 
5 
2 

6 

3 

Waupaca 

Winnebago 

"T" 

1 

3 

Total 

59 

19 

383 

182 

192 

3 

33 

104 

93 
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Table  No.  III. 
Statistics  of  Pauperism  —  continued. 


03 

•5° 

c  2 

JJs" 

o3 

0  a 

is 

.9  S3 

0> 

o  n 

o 

<r>    cu 

o£ 

^  >> 

,0   bfi 

C  a' 

5^ 

||w 

Counties. 

a  c 

.2  0 

tH     L,      C3 

3  <x>  QJ 

S3  ° 
c  a  a 

O  M 

Remarks. 

MJ    02 

do 

Numbe 
have  1 
hospit 

Entire  i 
pers  si 

1878,  i 

Adams    

2 

3 

9 

3 

8 

10 
115 

19 
64 

*Idiotic. 

Brown 

1 

*3  whose  nationality 

is  unknown. 

Chippewa 

36 

19 

Columbia 

10 

2 

14 

8 

105 

56 

Dane 

2 

**6* 
4 

22 

25 

3 

"io* 

17 

112 
80 
81 

68 

72 

66.5 

Dodge 

*Between  30  and  60. 

Fond  clu  Lac  . . . 

3 

♦Cripples;  2  idiotic. 

Grant 

3 
1 

"3' 

14 

8 

9 
4 

50 
46 

40 
35 

*Idiotic. 

Green 

Iowa 

2 
4 

2 
6 

"'28' 

7 

46 
100 

39.5 
56 

J  eflerson 

La  Fayette 

5 

6 

50 

33 

7 
1,614 

5 

*145 

Milwaukee 

17 

5 

56 

28 

♦Officers  and  help  in- 

cluded. 

Monroe 

2 

2    

32 

Ozaukee 

. . . 

6 

2 

15         13 

Polk 

2 

1 
11 

5 

1 

Racine    

5 

6 

4 

•    33 

24 

Richland         . . . 

'  i 
1 

2 
13 

1 
11 

13 

80 

"'52' 

Rock 

1 

♦Cripple. 

St.  Croix 

Sauk   

3 

4 

♦Evidently  a  mistake. 

5 

7 

4 

"l2* 

8 

61 
22 

39 

15 

Sheboygan  

13  '     *16 

♦Co.  insane  hospital. 

Vernon 

2 
20 

2 

8 

41 
66 

28.5 
50K 

♦Idiotic. 

Walworth 

2 

6 

Washington 

2 

1 

6 

5 

43 

40TV 

Waukesha 

7 

5 

18 

10 

60 

48 

Waupaca  

1 

1 

6  |        4 

71 

40 

Winnebago   

2 

10         10 

64 

40 

♦Idiotic. 

Total 

93 

57 

300 

193 

2,997 

1,008 
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Cost  of  Pauperism  by  Counties  per  Year. 

. . ♦ 

Table  No.  V. 

SHOWIG  COST  OF  PAUPERISM  BY  COUNTIES,  PER  YEAR,. 

As  reported  by  county  clerks,  from  1865  to  1878. 


Counties. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

Columbia 

$4, 166  64 
5,162  11 
2,760  00 
3,069  42 
659  00 
7,000  00 
25  00 
1,200  00 
4,260  34 

$3, 673  94 
8,556  07 
2, 250  00 
3,252  84 

358  15 
6,00:)  00  \ 

365  50 
3,«77  00 
4,919  18 

$5,331  02 

12,411  41 

3,456  00 

2,566  88 

513  46 

6,000  00 

352  70 

3,500  00 

4,144  05 

$5, 179  38- 

Dane 

12,380  70 
3,167  00 

Green 

Iowa 

3,037  25 

Juneau  * 

888  98- 

Rock 

7,000  00 

Trempealeau 

88  50' 

Vernon 

2,557  00 

Walworth 

5,678  61 

Total 

$28,302  51 

$33, 052  68 

$38,275  52 

$39,977  42^ 

Table  j.no.  VI. 

SHOWING  COST  OF  PAUPERISM  BY  COUNTIES  PER 

YEAR. 


As  reported  by  County  Clerks,  from  1865  to  1878. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

Columbia  ... 

Dane 

Door  ........ 

$5,442  02 
14,430  10 

$6, 828  24 
9,247  31 

$6,629  41 
11,375  14 

$6,287  38 
14,025  75 

$7, 615  84 

14,430  99' 

450  00 

Green 

Iowa 

Juneau  

Kewaunee  . . . 

2,000  00 

2,737  79 

428  63 

2,500  00 

2,396  21 

590  17 

4,000  00 

4,440  57 

206  00 

3,000  00 
1,520  00 
1,121  51 
690  00 
1,739  20 
3,000  00 

3,412  00- 

1,500  00> 

689  60' 

850  00 

La  Crosse  . . . 

2,997  53 
6,000  00 

3,259  52 
3, 000  00 

3,322  15> 

Monroe 

3,850  00 

Pepin 

600  00 

Racine 

3,864  09 
9, 181  00 

3,640  60 
9,866  00 

3,010  64 

Rock 

Sauk 

9,500  00 

9,000  00 

8,743  14 
5,730  17 
338  27 
3,619  00 
8,911  00 
3,657  15 

Trempealeau. 

Vernon 

Walworth  . . . 
Waupaca  .  . . 

695  00 
1,500  00 
5,435  03 

392  79 
1,680  00 

5,884  97 

479  05 
4,500  00 
5,267  17 

322  75 
6,650  00 
5,310  76 

Total 

$42, 168  57 

$47,515  22 

$55,901  95 

$57, 174  35 

$70,729  95 

*  County  transient  poor. 
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Table  No.   VII. 


SHOWING  COST  OF  PAUPERISM  BY  COUNTIES, 

As  reported  by  County  Clerks  from  1874  to  1878. 


Counties. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

Columbia  . . . 

$7,175  98 

11,583  59 

400  00 

4, 195  00 

$6,686  93 

12,  670  28 

750  00 

5,400  00 

$6, 763  73 

10,685  80 

825  00 

5,328  00 

$6,665  70 

12,  822  91 

665  00 

4,850  00 

2. 000  00 
4,436  60 
1,456  48 
1,007  00 
3, 324  27 
4,500  00 

195  00 

6,019  77 

10,450  00 

5,428  82 

504  56 

2,990  00 

6.001  34 
5,938  62 

Dane 

Door    

Green 

Green  Lake . . 

$15,345  35 
900  00 

*  1*600  66 

Iowa 

Juneau 

3,529  30 
1,995  83 

420  00 
2,686  89 
4, 300  00 

400  00 
3, 684  00 
8,705  82 
4,472  82 

502  54 
2,839  00 
7,472  82 
2,799  51 

4,010  00 
1,317  06 

376  00 
3,386  13 
3, 500  00 

300  00 
3,990  50 
8,575  00 
5,433  38 

375  25 
3,620  00 
5,363  81 
2,570  62 

3,500  00 
1,456  12 
1,394  00 
2,137  76 
4,000  00 

230  00 
4, 212  00 
9,450  31 
4,478  13 

485  29 
2,920  00 
5,933  86 
4,915  60 

3,624  70 

Kewaunee. 

La  Crosse 

Monroe 

Pepin   

Racine 

Rock 

Sauk 

Trempealeau. 
Vernon 

4,500  00 
601  01 

'  9,666*66 

5, 588  00 

Walworth. 

Waupaca. . . . 

4, 000  00 

Total 

$67,163  10 

$68,324  96 

$68,885  65 

$79,256  07  $45,559  06 
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Report  of  Town  Poor. 


Table  No.  VIII. 

REPORT  OF  TOWN  POOR, 

As  reported  by  county  clerks. 


County. 


Ashland 

Barron* 

Burnett 

Calumet 

Crawford 

Door 

Douglas 

Green  Lake . . 
La  Payette  . . 

Pepin 

Sheboygan  . . 
Trempealeau 
Waushara  . . . 


Total. 


Number  Aided. 


S 


13 

10 
27 
10 
20 
6 
6 


26 

2 


15 


1 
10 
23 

2 
15 

3 

5 


42 

2 


13 


•  c 


14 
27 
50 
12 
35 
9 
11 


28 


258 


Amount 
Paid. 


o 
ft 


744  57 
1,015  59 

564  13 
1,309  88 
2,484  31 

966  00 

600  00 
2,085  04 
2,992  00 

362  66 
4,721  42 
2, 333  31 
1,911  10 


$22,093  01 


*  Sex  of  7  not  reported. 
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Table  No.  D£. 

TABLE  GIVING  NAMES  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF 
THE  POOR 

In  those  counties  from  which  reports  have  been  received. 

Adams  —  W.  J.  Sineman,  O.  B.  Lapliain  and  C.  M.  Simonds. 

Brown  —  Dorninick  Hunt,  Andrew  Reed  and  H.  A.  Strawbel. 

Chippewa  —  W.  B.  Baitlett,  J.  A.  McRae  and  Arthur  Ford. 

Columbia  —  H.  M.  Roblier,  W.  W.  Corning  aud  J.  Q.  Adams. 

C  awford  (City  of  Prairie  du  Chien  — John  Conant  (Mayor),  I.  Rasen. 

baum,  J.  Cooke,  J.  P.  McGraw  and  M.  Frederick. 
Dane  —  John  C.  McKinsie,  S.  M.  Vanbergen  and  C.  E.  Warner. 
Dodge  —  David  Metcalf,  Daniel  Collins  and  J.  W.  Perry  (and  overseer). 
Fond  du  Lac  —  C.  B.  Bartlett,  M.  J.  Meisen  and  Frank  Horner. 
Grant — Chairman  of  each  town  and  chairman  of  county  board. 
Greea  —  D.  Smiley,  Win.  Brown  and  C.  Gray. 
Iowa—  G.  C.  Cox,  Charles  Paul  and  W.  L.  Dimoch. 
Jefferson  —  Geo.  Tucks. 
Kenosha  (city)  —  Matt   Fahmen. 

La  Crosse  (city)  —  A.  Sleinline,  with  three  aldermen,  a  committee. 
La  Fayette  — E.  C.  Ferrin,  L.  E.  Johnson  and  Thomas  McNulty. 
Marathon. —  Joseph  Dessert,  John  Schneider  and  J.  A.  Cook. 
Milwaukee  — E.  T.  Sercomb,  C.  Fingard  and  Geo.  Tyre. 
Monroe  —A.  H.  Lham,  T.  B.  Marsden  and  Win.  Y.  Baker. 
Outagamie  (Appleton  city)  —  J.  P.  Hanley. 
Ozaukee  —  None  reported  (Philip  Dengle,  contractor). 
Pierce  —  S.  A.  Gretn,  Gunder  Isaacson  and  T.  G.  Atwater. 
Polk  —  F.Wilke. 
Portage  —  J.  D.  McLean  (superintendent  in  charge),  Geo.  McMalkin  and 

J.  H.  Felch. 
Racine  —  Julius  Lucre,  Geo.  West  and  W.  P.  Hays. 
Richland  —  A.  M.  Crumbacker,  L.  M.  Thorp  and  S.  Kanable. 
Rock  — Volney  Atwood,  C.  E.  North  and  W.  A.  Pickett. 
St.  Croix  —  Charles  Donahoe,  A.  J.  Matteson  and  J.  A.  Bunker. 
Sauk  —  A.  F.  Lawion,  Anton  Fisher  and  Orison  Thomas. 
Sheboygan  (city)  —  E.  Mclntyre,  E.  Viech  and  Win.  El  well. 
Vernon  —  D.  A.  Barnard. 

Walworth  — Hollis  Latham,  T.  W.  Hill  and  Elisha  Hulce. 
Washington  —  Nelson  Graw,  Phil.  J.  Bussel  and  H.  Albinger. 
Waukesha  —  Wm.  M.  Jaynes,  George  Caincross  and  Win.  Rhodes. 
Waupaca  —  John  Gardinier. 
Winnebago  —  C.  L.  Rich. 
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Table  No.  X. 

TABLE   GIVING   NAME    OF   OVERSEER  OF   THE  POOR 

HOUSE 

Of  each  County  from  which  a  report  has  been  received. 

Adams — J.  C.  Ward. 

Brown  —  John  Cry  on. 

Chippewa — Joho  Twohy. 

Columbia  —  Geo.  Muggleton. 

Crawford  —  city  —  Wm.  Bresv. 

Dane  — E.  P.  Titus. 

Dodge  —  J.  W.  Perry. 

Fond  du  Lac--D  D.  Wilcox. 

Grant  —  R.  B.  Showaltej. 

Green  —  R.  C.  Whitcomb. 

Iowa  — M.  F.  Rewey. 

Jefferson  —  Tucks. 

Kenosha  —  city  —  Matt  Fahmen. 

La  Crosse  —  city  —  A.  Steinluei. 

La  Fayette—  J.  C.  F.  Rodolf. 

Marathon  —  Henry  Paulus. 

Milwaukee  —  F.  W.  Brinkmeyer. 

Monroe  —  Lutber  Busby. 

Outagamie  —  E.  Lite,  Appleton  City  Poor  House. 

Ozaukee — Philip  Dengle. 

Pierce  —  N.  Travis. 

Polk  —  D.  P.  R.  Stone. 

Portage  —  Mrs.  M.  Glidden. 

Racine  —  John  Deitrich. 

Richland —  Robert  N  .McKay. 

Rock  — W.  A.  Pickets. 

St.  Croix  — S.  G.  Bowron. 

Sauk  — A.  H.Perry. 

Sheboygan  —  C.  W.  Prescott,  administrator. 

Vernon  —  D.  A.  Barnard. 

Walworth  —  T.  W.  Hill. 

Washington  —  Leonhera  Harlamus. 

Waukesha  —  John  T.  Morris. 

Waupaca  —  John  Gardinier.  * 

Winnebago  —  James  M.  Emmons. 
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The  Labor  Question. 


THE  LABOR  QUESTION. 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  LABOR. 

The  board  feels  called  upon  to  express  its  opinion  of  the  dan- 
gerous and  untenable  theories  in  respect  to  the  rights  of  labor,  etc., 
that  are  beiug  promulgated  in  our  state,  and  infusing  their  poison 
into,  and  exciting  the  popular  mind  to  discontent  with  the  present 
order  of  things. 

Every  man  has  a  right  to  work  and  wages,  either  from  the  gov- 
ernment  or  some  one  else,  no  matter  whether  his  services  are  re- 
quired or  not"  says  a  class  of  modern  reformers. 

This  doctrine  is  not  of  American  origin,  but  comes  to  us  from 
the  old  world,  and  from  those  countries  where  all  the  land  is  owned 
by  a  few,  and  the  laborer  is  in  a  state  of  dependence  upon  his  su- 
porior.  It  necessarily  implies  a  state  of  subjugation,  ignorance 
and  dependance,  as  well  as  one  of  social  degradation  in  which  no 
man  is  expected  to  think  for  himself,  or  to  choose  his  own  destiny; 
but  relies  upon  his  superiors  and  depends  upon  them  for  instruc- 
tion, as  well  as  for  food  and  clothing. 

The  doctrines  of  the  monarchies  and  aristocracies  of  the  old 
world  teach  this  subjection  in  order  to  perpetuate  their  power  by 
the  degradation  of  their  subjects,  and  the  rich  are  born  booted  and 
spurred,  ready  to  ride  —  the  poor,  ready  to  be  ridden.  There  is 
with  us,  it  is  true,  a  difference  in  respect  to  wealth  and  social  posi- 
tion, but  there  is  no  inequality  of  rights.  Every  man  is  a  sover- 
eign and  a  peer,  and  has  a  voice  in  choosing  the  rulers,  who  make 
and  unmake  the  laws.  No  man  has  rights  not  possessed  by  all  the 
rest,  for  all  are  equal  parties  to  the  social  compact,  and  consequently 
no  one  has  a  right  to  demand  work  and  wages  or  food  from  an- 
other. 

If  government  is  bound  to  furnish  work  and  wa^esto  the  laborer, 
it  is  equally  bound  to  furnish  patients  for  the  physician  and  clients 
for  the  lawyer,  and  this  would  be  true  of  every  occupation  and 
trade.  To  claim  that  work  and  wages  should  be  provided  for  one 
man  by  another,  whether  that  other  wants  the  service  or  not,  is 
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The  Labor  Question. 


virtually  conceding  the  incompetency  of  the  person  seeking  to  aid 
himself,  while  he  would  doubtless  strenuously  deny  his  inferiority. 
The  claim  of  right  to  work  and  wages  virtually  makes  the  relation 
of  worker  and  workee,  in  a  modified  sense,  one  of  master  and  slave, 
except  in  the  one  case,  the  thing  sought  is  demanded,  and  in  the 
other  it  is  supplicated. 

There  are  other  views  ,carcely  less  fallacious  advocated  by 
pseudo-philanthropists,  like  this:  "That  all  men  have  a  right  to 
the  means  of  subsistence."  This  is  answered  by  saying  that  every 
man  has  a  right  to  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor  and  industry,  and  to 
nothing  more.  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread," 
and  "He  that  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat,"  are  primodeal 
principles,  inwrought  into  man's  organization,  and  they  have  never 
been  repealed,  and,  with  the  present  constitution  of  human  nature, 
never  will  be. 

There  are  landmarks  established  for  the  security  of  property  and 
the  peace  of  society  that  cannot  be  broken  down  without  establish- 
ing a  reign  of  chaos  and  social  disorder.  Industry,  thrift,  frugality 
and  the  right  of  property  gives  the  right  of  subsistence  —  mere 
existence  does  not. 

The  claim  to  the  "  fruit  of  another's  labor,  without  compensa- 
tion," would  lead  to  the  most  unscrupulous  means  of  obtaining  it. 
The  strong  would  plunder  the  weak;  4'  justice  and  judgment  would 
be  trampled  iu  the  streets;"  force  and  rapine  rule,  and  all  the  con- 
servative influences,  with  their  holy  affinities  which  now  unite  the 
rich  and  the  poor  in  one  vast  brotherhood,  would  be  sundered;  an- 
archy and  lawlessness  would  necessarily  ensue,  and  a  worse  than 
primeval  barbarism  desolate  the  earth. 

So  obviously  false  and  mischievous  is  the  sentiment  objected  to, 
that  it  appears  idle  to  argue  against  it.  A  fair  statement  of  it  is 
equivalent  to  ah  elaborate  refutation. 

If  by  the  phrase,  "  the  world  owes  me  a  living,"  it  is  meant  that 
in  the  constitution  of  society,  and  the  natural  relations  that  indi- 
viduals sustain  to  [each  other,  there  exists  any  law  of  reciprocity 
that  sustains  the  claim,  we  beg  to  enter  to  our  emphatic  dissent, 
and  to  say  that  it  does  not  exist. 
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The  views  herein  expressed  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  proper 
care  of  the  needy.  For  while  justice  secures  no  rights  in  cases  of 
helplessness  and  dependence,  ample  provision  has  been  made  with- 
unsettling  nature's  laws  in  respect  ta  the  right  of  property.  Na- 
ture has  implanted  the  instinct  of  compassion,  and  has  found  ex- 
pression in  statute  laws  in  quite  all  civilized  lands.  Wherever  it 
has  not  been  restrained  by  educated  selfishness,  or  suppressed  by 
legal  action,  it  universally  operates  for  the  succor  of  the  distressed. 

Charity  is  the  essence  and  expression  of  all,  or  quite  all  religions. 
The  exercise  of  benevolence  and  kindness  to  all  "  whose  only  claim 
is  pity,  and  whose  only  plea  is  sorrow,"  is  among  the  duties  most 
fre  uently  and  imperatively  enjoined. 

tramps. 

Tramps  are  wandering  vagrants,  idle  vagabonds  and  peripatetic 
sponges.  They  will  do  almost  anything  except  earn  an  honest  liv- 
ing by  work.  From  a  small  beginning,  a  few  honest  and  worthy 
men,  seeking  employment,  which  could  not  be  given,  the  class  has 
become  an  army,  and  gradually  criminal  in  character.  Burglaries, 
thefts,  rapes,  and  sometimes  murders,  are  being  committed  by  them. 
This  is  the  natural  result  of  the  education  they  receive.  During 
the  past  summer  they  have  been  traveling  the  roads  in  the  country 
districts,  having  avoided  in  a  measure  the  cities  and  larger  towns,, 
where  the  authorities  have  been  prepared  to  receive  them  and  put 
them  to  work.  The  residents  of  hitherto  quiet  neighborhoods,  now 
bar  and  bolt  the  doors  and  windows  of  their  dwellings  against  the 
thieving  marauders,  so  that  most  private  houses  in  the  country  are 
like  a  fortress  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  law,  chapter  65  of  the  re- 
vised statutes,  while  ample  for  the  suppression  of  the  evil  in  ordi- 
nary times,  if  rigorously  enforced,  is  not  sufficiently  severe  in  its 
penalties  to  cure  such  an  epidemic  as  has  spread  over  the  whole 
country. 

During  the  year  ending  October  31st,  874  tramps  were  fed  and 
lodged  in  the  county  jail  at  Kenosha.  During  the  year,  1877,  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  hundred  were  thus  entertained.  After  the 
authorities  adopted  the  ball  and  chain,  and  work  on  the  streets,  in 
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the  summer  of  1878,  their  numbers  greatly  lessened.  Dane  oounty 
provided  for  setting  them  to  work  pounding  stone  in  the  yard  of 
the  jail,  and  Madison  has  received  very  few  visits  from  them;  while 
the  country  at  large  has  suffered  from  their  depredations.  Cities 
and  large  towns  can  protect  themselves  by  furnishing  work,  the 
thing  dreaded  most  of  all  by  the  vagrant,  while  the  smaller  towns 
and  villages  cannot,  and  rural  neighborhoods  are  levied  upon  ad 
libitum. 

The  remedy  for  the  existing  condition  of  things  is,  in  our  opin- 
ion, easy. 

Let  the  legislature  amend  the  "  vagrant  "  act,  by  conferring  upon 
county  judges,  in  those  counties  where  no  municipal  court  has  been 
established,  authority  to  hear,  try  and  determine  all  cases  arising 
under  it;  provide  further  for  the  summary  arrest,  without  process, 
of  every  vagrant,  and  the  taking  him  before  the  county  judge,  and 
if  found  guilty  of  vagrancy,  authorize  and  direct  his  commitment 
to  hard  labor,  either  in  the  Wisconsin  state  prison  at  Waupun  or 
or  elsewhere,  for  a  term  not  less  than  six  months.  About  two  hun- 
dred, we  think,  can  be  profitably  employed  by  the  state  in  the 
prison.  It  may  be  necessary  to  authorize  each  town  board  of  super- 
visors to  appoint  some  competent  person  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
make  the  arrest.  It  is  true,  the  course  recommended  would  be  at- 
tend with  expense,  but  the  diminution  of  crime,  and  the  safety  of 
the  wives,  mothers,  sisters  and  children  of  tho  state  would  more 
than  compensate  for  it.  Most  of  the  states  are  passing  stringent 
laws  for  the  suppression  of  the  tramp  nuisance,  which  affords  an 
additional  reason  for  prompt  action  at, the  present  session.  When- 
ever a  state  takes  effective  action  against  the  vagrant  horde  within 
its  borders,  adjoining  states  where  such  action  has  not  been  taken 
receive  those  frightened  away.  Probably  most  of  the  neighboring 
states  will,  the  present  winter,  pass  stringent  acts  against  vagrancy, 
and  if  we  neglect  doing  what  is  our  plain  duty,  the  vagrant  army 
will  again  invade  our  borders  in  increased  numbers  with  the  return 
of  spring.  Early  preparation  to  receive  them  and  put  them  to 
work  will  best  keep  them  away.  The  state  owes  a  duty  to  its  citi- 
zens in  protecting  them  in  their  homes  and  property,  that  it  ought 
not  to  neglect  any  longer. 
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THE  DEFECTIVE  CLASSES. 

The  classes  of  defectives,  or  those  who  depend  upon  the  state 
for  their  care  and  support,  are  four,  viz.:  the  insane,  blind,  deaf- 
mutes,  and  idiotic. 

The  state  has  attempted  to  make  ample  provision  for  all  but  the 
latter.  The  increase  of  insanity  has  outgrown  the  provision  for  the 
care  of  all  its  victims,  and  as  shown  by  the  tabular  statements  in 
this  report,  there  remained  in  the  jails  and  poor  houses  on  the  first 
day  of  November,  1878,  four  hundred  and  thirteen  (413).  In  a  ma- 
jority of  the  poor  houses  the  insane  are  well  cared  for.  In  some 
of  them  their  condition  would  be  but  little  bettered  by  removal  to 
a  state  institution;  while  in  others  no  conveniences  have  been  pro- 
vided for  their  comfort  or  care.  In  the  poor  houses,  we  find  a  class 
of  persons  demented  and  idiotic,  and  whose  mental  powers  seem 
to  be  totally  obscured,  leaving  mere  animal  instinct. 

Cleanliness,  fresh  air,  food,  and  warmth,  are  all  that  can  do  them 
any  good.  This  class  can  be  as  well  cared  for  by  the  counties  as  by 
the  state  and  at  a  much  cheaper  rate. 

Another  and  a  larger  class  yet  retain  a  certain  semi-reasoning 
condition  of  mind,  and  should  have  all  the  comforts  that  can  con- 
tribute to  their  physical  enjoyment,  as  well  as  the  opportunity  of 
enjoying  the  aesthetic,  so  far. as  they  can  appreciate  it. 

The  Institution  for  the  education  of  the  Blind,  at  Janesville,  affords 
room  for  all  applying  for  its  benefits,  and  the  Institution  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Deaf  aud  Dumb,  at  Delavan,  also  receives  all  of  the 
class  for  which  it  was  built,  who  apply.  No  enlargement  of  either 
institution  is  called  for  for  the  year  to  come. 

THE   FEEBLE   MINDED. 

One  class  of  our  defectives  is  yet  uncared  for  by  the  state,  except 
as  they  receive,  some  of  them,  partial  training  in  the  public  schools, 
viz.,  the  feeble  minded.  In  our  report  for  1877,  we  gave  statistics 
gathered  from  1,721  school  districts,  out  of  the  5,146  in  the  state, 
which  we  reproduce  here,  with  remarks  thereon: 
5  — C.&R. 
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Table  of  mentally  incapacitated  children,  etc. 
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Besides  the  reports  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  table,  51  were 
received  without  dates  or  other  means  of  ascertaining  from  what 
districts  they  came.  Forty  of  the  51  reported  no  feeble  minded 
children,  in  the  districts,  six  mentioned  children  of  that  character, 
and  five  reported  only  deaf  or  blind  children.  The  whole  number 
of  reports  received  from  district  clerks  was  therefore  1772,  in 
which  302  idiotic  or  imbecile  children  were  reported  to  the  board. 
It  will  be  seen  that  not  many  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole 
number  of  districts  was  reported  upon  by  the  clerks,  but  it  would 
be  unfair  to  estimate  that  the  other  two-thirds  might  contain  a 
proportionate  number  of  imbeciles.  On  the  contrary  it  is  probable 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  non -reporting  districts  were  such  as  had 
no  feeble  minded  children,  and  the  officers  of  which  thought  it  not 
worth  while  to  send  back  a  negative  answer.  That  this  was  not 
always  the  case,  however,  is  within  the  personal  knowledge  of 
individnal  members  of  this  board,  and  when  not  a  single  imbecile 
is  reported  from  the  great  city  of  Milwaukee,  we  are  sure  that  the 
work  of  investigation  was  scarcely  attempted  by  the  school  officers 
there. 

But,  putting  aside  mere  probabilities,  we  have  obtained  the 
actual  names  ot.  more  than  300  children  in  the  state  who  are  inca- 
pacitated by  nature  or  accident  from  deriving  any  advantages  from 
the  common  school  or  any  other  public  institution  now  in  existence 
among  us.  Whether  the  additional  number  of  such  children  is  100 
or  more,  is  of  little  moment  except  in  determining  the  capacity  of 
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a  school  for  their  instruction,  if  such  a  school  be  considered  nec- 
essary. 

The  class  —  feeble  minded  —  embraces  many  whose  mental  pow- 
ers are  so  defective  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  self-guidance 
and  self-support,  though  they  are  not  counted  as  idiots  or  imbeciles. 

In  early  years,  they  may  give   promise  of  becoming  capable  of 

caring  for  themselves,  but  when  the  help  of  relatives  is  withdrawn, 

they  yield  to  the  temptations  of  social  life,  and  being  too  feeble  to 

stand  alone,  and  to  resist  the  downward  tendency  of  their  natures,. 

.sink  into  pauperism. 

We  concluded  that  part  of  our  report  as  follows: 

"  In  conclusion  —  and  by  way  of  recapitulation  —  we  have  found 
that  there  are  teachable  idiots  in  the  state  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
warrant  the  establishment  of  an  institution  devoted  to  their  especial 
instruction;  we  are  convinced  that  such  instruction  is  both  morally 
and  economically  profitable  to  the  people  of  the  state,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  right  of  all  children  bred  among  us  to  receive  an 
education  according  to  their  capacity.  We  therefore  recommend 
that  early  and  effective  action  be  taken  by  the  legislature  for  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  training  of  feeble  minded 
children." 

For  the  reasons  before  given,  and  some  of  them  above  quoted, 
we  renew  our  recommendation  of  last  year,  for  the  establishment 
ot  a  school  for  the  feeble  minded. 

STATE  PURLIC  SCHOOLS. 

This  Board  has  in  its  published  reports,  and  in  its  intercourse  with 
the  authorities  of  county  poor-houses,  discouraged  the  keeping  of 
children  in  such  places;  believing  that  the  influences  surrounding 
them  tend  to  corrupt  both  body  and  soul,  and  that  all  efforts  to 
properly  educate  them  must  necessarily  result  in  failure. 

On  the  recommendation  of  this  Board,  the  law  was  enacted  which 
forbade  the  sending  "of  any  <jhild  over  five,  and  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  to  any  county  poor-housse  for  support  and  care,  un- 
less such  child  be  an  unteachable  idiot,  etc." 
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We  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  state  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
children  are  not  kept  in  the  poor-houses.  And  yet  we  find  that 
the  class  of  children  whom  the  law  aimed  to  benefit  are  not  cared 
for  by  the  county  authorities  as  they  should  be. 

In  addition  to  the  class  of  dependent  children  heretofore  noticed, 
there  is  a  large  number  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  idleness,  that 
the  public  schools  fail  to  reach.  Their  mental  and  moral  training 
is  entirely  neglected.  Their  parents  are  too  degraded  to  exercise 
any  care  over  their  welfare,  or  too  poor  to  feed  and  clothe  them 
decently.  Their  ragged  and  filthy  condition  renders  them  entirely 
unfit  associates  for  more  refined  and  fortunate  children.  These 
miserable,  poverty-stricken  beings,  with  their  pinched  faces,  hun- 
gry bodies  and  starving  souls,  may  be  found  in  all  the  cities  and 
towns,  living  vagrant  lives,  and  growing  up  to  worthless  manhood 
and  wretched  womanhood,  because  they  receive  no  instruction  ex- 
cept that  which  is  gained  in  the  schools  of  vice  and  crime. 

Edward  Chadwick,  of  England,  says  that  "  at  one  time  English 
prisons  were  filled  with  orphans  who  had  been  reared  in  mendi- 
cancy and  advanced  from  begging  to  stealing,  and  that  juvenile 
vagrancy  and  mendicancy  were  the  great  seed-plot  of  adult  crimi- 
nality." 

Official  reports  furnished  the  secretary  of  the  London  prison 
congress  by  wardens  of  penitentiaries  and  other  officials,  give  the 
following  as  the  principal  causes  of  crime  in  their  several  countries: 
In  Bavaria,  neglected  education  and  illegitimacy.  In  Norway, 
neglected  education  and  want  of  good  home  influence.  In  Russia, 
want  of  elementary  education.  In  the  Netherlands,  want  of  edu- 
cation, and  second  marriages,  which  embitter  the  position  of  the 
children  of  the  first  marriage,  and  deprive  them  of  the  salutary  in- 
fluences of  home  life.  In  Sweden,  want  of  proper  care  in  youth, 
and  bad  company.  In  Switzerland,  defective  education  and  abnor- 
mal family  influences.  In  the  United  States,  orphanage,  idleness, 
and  want  of  family  government,  wretched  home  life,  or  the  depri- 
vation of  home  life. 

A  majority  of  neglected  children  eventually  become  paupers  and 
criminals,  and  it  is  only  by  the  use  of  preventive  measures  that 
these  sad  tendencies  can  be  checked  or  arrested. 
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In  considering  the  future  safety  and  prosperity  of  our  country, 
grave  questions  arise  concerning  the  treatment  of  the  dependent 
classes,  but  non3  more  important  or  fraught  with  deeper  meaning 
than  these:  What  shall  be  done  with  the  dependent  children? 
Since  it  is  generally  conceded  that  there  is  no  system  of  govern- 
ment which  properly  cares  for  them,  what  provision,  if  any,  shall 
be  made?  Upon  whom  does  the  responsibility  of  this  class  rest? 
Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  state  to  assume  control,  not  only  of  the 
dependent  youth  in  poor-houses,  where  mental,  moral  and  physical 
natures  are  being  poisoned  by  pernicious  influences,  but  of  that 
even  more  numerous  class  of  vagrant  and  neglected  children  seen 
so  often  upon  the  streets,  and  known  as  "  Arabs  "  and  "  hood- 
lums?" 

Although  they  manage  to  subsist  by  begging  or  other  question- 
able pursuits,  and  are  not  directly  dependent  upon  the  public  for 
support,  they  are  nevertheless  burdens  upon  society;  consumers 
who  will  never  be  producers.  It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  this 
class  of  children  grow  to  be  paupers  and  criminals,  or  rather  shrink 
down  into  them:  for  their  souls,  though  once  containing  the  unde- 
veloped possibilities  of  future  manhood,  finally  become  hopelessly 
dwarfed  by  their  vile  surroundings. 

The  feeble  in  mind  and  body  ultimately  reach  the  poor-house. 
The  stronger  ones,  and  those  who  possess  more  natural  intelligence 
are  liable  to  become  criminals,  if  men,  and  prostitutes,  if  women. 
Such  are  the  inevitable  results  of  neglected  childhood.  Juvenile 
vagi  ants  and  mendicants  are  constantly  recruiting  the  ranks  of 
pauperism  and  crime  that  war  against  society. 

But  with  care  and  training  dependent  children  can  be  reared  to 
good  citizenship.  Brands  can  be  plucked  from  the  burning,  and 
verdure  clothe  what  seems  devoid  of  the  elements  of  strength  and 
beauty.  Vagrant  children  can  be  made  to  develop  into  self-sup- 
porting, if  not  model  citizens. 

It  is  under  this  firm  conviction,  and  with  a  most  inspiring  faith, 
in  the  beneficence  of  such  an  institution,  that  we  recommend  a 
temporary  educational  home  for  the  class  of  children  mentioned. 
The  state,  wiih  wise  liberality  and  prudent  care,  should  found  a 
school  for  the  public  good. 
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Such  schools  have  been  founded  in  other  states,  and  the  reports 
of  Boards  of  Control  prove  them  to  have  been  eminently  satisfac- 
tory in  their  results.  We  quote  the  following  from  the  Michigan 
Board:  "That  the  operations  of  this  branch  of  the  charitable  and 
education  departments  of  this  state,  in  a  little  over  three  years 
since  its  opening,  have  resulted  so  favorably  for  benefiting  depend- 
ent children  intellectually,  morally  and  socially,  is  considered  a 
matter  of  sincere  satisfaction  and  congratulation.  The  demon- 
strated economical  results  are  even  better  than  were  expected. 
That  a  state  can  clothe,  maintain  and  educate  a  child  with  good 
moral  and  social  surroundings  more  economically  than  it  can  be 
done  in  the  county  poor  house,  with  all  its  detrimental  surround- 
ings, is  a  fact  proved,  in  social  science,  of  more  value  than  many 
theories." 

We  recommend  a  state  public  school  as  a  preventive,  not  a  re- 
formatojy  institution.  We  believe  that  it  will  close  effectually 
many  of  the  gates  which  lead  to  panperism  and  crime.  We  see  in 
the  establishment  of  such  schools  evidences  of  far-sighted  states- 
manship. Mingled  with  a  benevolent  purpose  in  behalf  of  poor 
and  neglected  children,  is  the  equally  noble  regard  for  the  safety 
and  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth,  which  prompts  a  state  go 
found  an  institution  of  tnis  character. 

The  grand,  underlying  principle  of  a  state  public  school,  where 
the  children  of  the  poor  shall  be  mentally  and  morally  educated  to 
good  citizenship,  and  become  law-abiding  men  and  women,  instead 
of  pests  to  society,  moves  us  to  earnestly  urge  the  legislature  to  care- 
fully consider  our  recommendation. 

This  institution  shall  not  be  an  orphan  asylum  nor  a  reform  school; 
but  every  dependent  and  neglected  child  who  has  not  committed 
crime,  shall  be  admissible,  whether  an  orphan  or  not.  It  shall  not 
be  a  permanent  home,  but  a  temporary  one  until  a  home  can  be 
provided  in  a  family. 

Various  state  boards  of  charities  have  examined  into  the  condi- 
tion of  poor-houses,  and  pronounced  them  hot-beds  of  vice.  A 
state  public  school  is  desirable  for  both  vagrant  and  pauper  children. 
Although  some  of  the  latter  attend  disirict  schools,  they  meet  with 
repeated  obstructions  and  mortifications,  which  are  calculated  to 
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defeat  the  great  end  of  education,  self- elevation  and  development. 
Both  as  regards  the  vagrant  and  the  pauper  child,  the  state  public 
school  is  the  complement  of  the  free  school.  It  makes  our  educa- 
tional system  perfect. 

The  Cincinnati  Prison  Reform  Congress,  in  the  declaration  of 
principles,  uses  the  following  language:  "  Preventive  institutions, 
such  as  truant  homes,  industrial  schools,  etc.,  for  the  reception  and 
treatment  of  children  not  yet  criminal,  but  in  danger  of  becoming 
such,  constitute  the  true  field  of  promise  in  which  to  labor  for  the 
suppression  of  crime." 

A  distinguished  jurist  of  France,  who  is  an  associate  member  of 
the  Parliamentary  Commission  on  Prison  Reform,  and  whose  obser- 
vation and  experience  give  him  high  authority,  says:  clIt  is  this 
wretched,  ignorant,  neglected  infancy  which  at  a  later  period  will 
constitute  the  entire  body  of  criminals.  Study  the  antecedent  life 
of  adult  criminals  and  you  will  find  that,  with  the  greater  part  of 
them,  the  moral  perversity  which  has  caused  their  ruin  dates  from 
early  childhood." 

Lyman  P.  Alden,  superintent  of  the  Michigan  state  public  school, 
writes  thus  hopefully  of  the  means  that  are  now  being  employed  to 
retard  the  flow  of  the  dark  stream  of  crime  which  rolls  through  our 
land,  and  which  has  ever  been  growing  broader  and  deeper:  "  It 
is  not  probable,  nor  is  it  expected,  that  crime  will  entirely  disap- 
pear, and  the  poor  we  shall  have  always  with  us,  but  their  numbers 
may  be  largely  decreased,  and  the  reproductive  tendencies  of  crime 
and  pauperism  may  be  arrested.  The  new  movement  in  this  di- 
rection has  not  been  general  enough,  nor  has  the  time  been  suffici- 
ent to  demonstrate,  fully,  all  that  may  be  accomplished  by  the  em- 
ployment of  such  agencies,  but  enough  has  Jemaccorplished  to  in- 
dicate what  may  be  be  done  when  this  work  shall  no  longer  be  left 
to  the  isolated  and  feeble  efforts  of  a  few  benevolent  people,  but 
when  government  shall  assume  this  responsibility." 

Ex-governor  C.  C.  Washburn  generously  offered  to  the  state  his 
Edgewood  property  for  an  industrirl  school  for  girls.  The  legisla- 
ture appropriated  $15,000  to  be  used  for  that  purpose  in  Milwaukee, 
and  then  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  "  the  gift  of  Gov. 
Washburn  of  his  residence  at  Edgewood  for  an  industrial  school  be 
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accepted  by  the  state;  and  the  property  may  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose mentioned  in  his  communication  to  Gov.  Smith  of  January  11, 
1878,  or  for  such  other  purpose  as  may  be  approved  by  the  donor*" 

It  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  honored  benefactor  to 
have  the  property  used  for  a  state  public  school. 

Believing  that  the  location,  surroundings  and  general  advantages 
of  Edge  wood  are  admirably  calculated  to  meet  the  demands  of  such 
an  institution,  we  most  urgently  recommend  that  the  school  be 
established. 


WISCONSIN  PRISONERS'  AID  ASSOCIATION. 

ORGANIZATION. 

On  the  evening  of  February  4, 1878,  pursuant  to  previous  call,, 
the  citizens  of  Waupun  met  in  the  Congregational  Church  of  that 
city,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Prison  Association  for  the  state 
of  Wisconsin. 

The  church  was  crowded  to  overflowing,  and  much  interest  was 
manifested.  Rev.  E,  Tasker,  chaplain  of  the  state  prison,  delivered 
a  lecture,  showing  the  importance,  necessity  and  economy  of  such 
an  association  as  a  preventive  of  crime. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  a  charter,  constitution  and  by-laws 
for  the  government  of  the  association  were  read,  and,  on  motion,, 
adopted. 

On  motion,  G.  F.  Wheeler  was  elected  president;  J.  W.  Oliver, 
secretary;  Rev.  E.  Tasker,  corresponding  secretary;  R.  W.  Wells, 
treasurer. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  prison  on  Monday  evening, 
March  4,  to  complete  the  organization. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  prison  par- 
lor on  Monday,  March  4,  at  7:  30  P.  M.  Hon.  G.  F.  Wheeler  in  the 
chair. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  elected  vice-presidents  of 
the  association: 
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Hon.  Edwin  Hyde,  Milwaukee. 

Hon.  A.  E.  Elmore,  Fort  Howard. 

J.  B.  Parkinson,  Madison. 

Mons  Anderson,  La  Crosse. 

H.  S.  Haskell,  Portage  City. 

Rev.  G-.  M.  Steele,  Appleton. 

Edward  Searing,  Milton. 

John  Bertchey,  Sheboygan. 

Mat.  Wadleigh,  Stevens  Point. 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Parker,  River  Falls. 

Hon.  N.  M.  Littlejohn,  Whitewater. 

J.  A.  Carhart,  Berlin. 

James  Jenkins,  Oshkosh. 

Hon.  David  Atwood,  Madison. 

V.  W.  Pettibone,  Fond  du  Lac. 

John  Lawler,  Prairie  da  Chien. 

Joseph  B.  Whiting,  M.  D.,  Janesville. 

Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Columbus. 

Hon.  H.  N.  Davis,  Beloit. 

J.  I.  Case,  Racine. 

Hon.  A.  R.  Barrows,  Chippewa  Falls. 

Z.  G.  Simmons,  Kenosha. 

Hon.  Daniel  Hall,  Watertown. 

W.  H.  Merriman,  Ripon. 

On  motion,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  an  executive 
committee:  C.  C.  Bayley,  S.  J.  Sumner,  E.  Hooker,  E.  M.  Beach, 
John  Bryce,  Hon.  H.  N.  Smith,  L.  B.  Hinkley,  W.  G.  Oliver,  John 
Sewell. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  proceedings  thus  far  in  the 
organization  be  put  in  circular  form  and  forwarded  to  each  officer 
of  the  association,  with  a  request  that  they  give  the  subject  their 
most  earnest  attention  and  warmest  sympathy. 

Adjourned. 

The  association  issued  the  following  address: 
To  the  frinnds  of  humanity,  greeting:     The  time  when  a  convict 
is  discharged  from  prison  is  the  real  crisis  in   his  history,  which 
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shall  determine  whether  he  shall  become  a  man  or  a  demon,  a  bless- 
ing or  a  curse. 

Persons  unacquainted  with  the  prison  have  no  idea  of  the  deplor- 
able condition  in  whioh  many  leave  it,  nor  of  the  peculiar  trials  and 
afflictions  those  have  to  suffer  who  have  neither  home,  nor  friends, 
nor  money. 

Their  condition  and  circumstances  are  such  that  they  are  almost 
under  the  absolute  necessity  of  committing  crime  in  order  to  obtain 
the  necessaries  of  life. 

So  many  painful  instances  have  come  to  our  knowledge  of  men 
who  have  left  the  prison  with  a  firm  resolution  of  living  honest,  up- 
right lives,  and  who,  on  account  of  their  imprisonment,  have  been 
refused  work,  and  even  after  securing  employment,  have  been  dis- 
charged when  the  fact  became  known,  that  we  feel  it  to  be  a 
christian  act,  as  well  as  an  act  of  justice  and  humanity,  to  do  some- 
thing for  these  unfortunate  ones,  and  thus  prevent  their  return  to 
a  life  of  dishonesty  and  crime. 

This  desire  to  save  some  prompted  the  organization  of  the  Wis- 
consin Prison  Association,  and  through  its  agency  we  hope  to  so 
change  public  sentiment  that  men  desiring  to  reform  and  earn  an 
honest  living  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  so  doing.  We  also  hope 
to  organize  committees  of  correspondence  in  every  county  through- 
out the  state,  and  if  possible  procure  employment  for  those  who  de- 
sire it  prior  to  their  discharge,  and  if  they  have  homes  or  families, 
see  that  they  are  furnished  transportation  thither,  without  being 
exposed  to  the  temptation  to  commit  crime  ere  they  can  reach 
home. 

The  object  is  a  worthy  one,  demanding  the  attention  and  sym- 
pathy of  every  philanthropist. 

The  corresponding  secretary  will,  as  be  may  have  opportunity, 
visit  different  localities  throughout  the  state  in  the  interests  of  the 
association  and  the  furtherance  of  its  objects. 

G.  F.  WHEELER,  President. 

J.  W.  Oliver,  Secretary. 

Kev.  E.  Tasker,  Corresponding  /Secretary. 
Watjptjn,  xMarch,  1878. 
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The  following  letter  from  the  president  of  the  association  to  the 
president  of  this  board,  explains  itself: 

Waupun,  Dec  11,  1878. 
Hon.  A.  E.  Elmore: 

Dear  Sir:  —  In  accordance  with  your  suggestion  to  Mr.  Tasker, 
we  have  prepared  a  brief  statement  of  the  objects  and  purposes  of 
the  u  Wisconsin  Prisoners'  Aid  Association,"  which  I  trust  your 
board  will  put  in  such  form  as  suits  their  views,  and  incorporate  it 
in  their  report  with  such  recommendations  as  you  may  deem 
proper. 

We  are  preparing  a  bill  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  warden  and  direc- 
tors of  the  prison,  which  we  will  forward  in  due  time.  Hoping 
your  board  will  lend  its  aid  in  securing  legislative  action, 

I  remain,  yours  truly, 

GEO.  E.  WHEELER. 

Under  date  of  December  11,  1878,  the  board  received  the  fol- 
lowing communications: 

To  the  Honorable  State  Board  of  Charitiesand  Reform: 

In  the  hope  of  bringing  the  Wisconsin  Prisoners'  Aid  Associa- 
tion more  prominently  before  the  public,  and  also  securing  legisla- 
tive action,  we  desire  to  present  to  you  a  brief  statement  of  its  or- 
ganization and  objects. 

The  said  association  was  organized  on  the  24th  day  of  February, 
1878,  at  the  close  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Rev.  E.  Tasker,  chap- 
lain of  the  State  Prison  at  Waupun. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  officers,  held  on  the  25th  day  of 
April,  articles  of  association  were  prepared,  and  the  association  in- 
corporated. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  will  ex- 
plain the  objects  had  in  view: 

The  object  of  this  association  shall  be  to  aid  and  encourage  dis- 
charged convicts  in  their  efforts  to  reform. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  corresponding  secretary  — 
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1st.  To  be  in  communication  with  the  warden  of  the  state  prison 
at  Waupun,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  house  of  correction  at 
Milwaukee,  relative  to  the  character  and  trades  of  prisoners,  and  to 
ascertain,  previous  to  the  discharge  of  the  prisoner,  his  feelings, 
wants  and  capabilities,  with  a  view  to  making  the  best  arrange- 
ments for  his  future  employment. 

2d.  To  keep  a  record  of  all  persons  who  will  employ  discharged 
prisoners,  and  of  their  several  occupations;  to  procure  such  employ- 
ment for  prisoners  applying  therefor,  as  seems  best  adapted  to  their 
capacity;  to  hold  correspondence  with  employers;  to  keep  a  record 
of  the  conduct  and  prospects  of  those  for  whom  places  have  been 
obtained,  that  they  may  be  sustained  and  encouraged  with  the  idea 
that  a  friendly  interest  is  felt  for  them. 

3d.  To  procure  suitable  boarding  places  for  discharged  prisoners, 
where  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  corrupting  influences,  taking  care 
not  to  have  more  than  one  in  a  place,  when  it  can  be  avoided. 

4th.  To  ascertain  whether  discharged  prisoners  are  provided  with 
suitable  clothing,  of  a  kind  that  will  not  attract  particular  atten- 
tion, and  also  with  the  necessary  means  of  transportation  to  their 
homes. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  that  the  object  of  this  association  is  to 
furnish  the  facilities  necessary  for  the  reformation  of  discharged 
prisoners.  And  for  this  purpose,  it  contemplates  the  appointment 
of  committees  of  correspondence  in  every  county  throughout  the 
state  —  intelligent  persons  of  large  sympathies  and  warm  hearts, 
who  will  aid  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  association. 

We  think  that  no  more  worthy  .cause  was  ever  presented  to  the 
people  of  Wisconsin,  nor  one  fraught  with  so  much  benefit  as  an 
alleviator  of  suffering  and  preventive  of  crime. 

The  corresponding  secretary  has  given  to  this  work  all  the  time 
he  could,  without  interfering  with  his  duties  as  chaplain  of  the 
prison.  He  has  delivered  several  lectures  or  addresses,  on  the  sub- 
ject in  different  localities,  and  in  those  places  visited,  much  interest 
has  been  manifested.  And  through  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  people,  a  number  of  discharged  prisoners  have  been  helped 
with  small  amounts,  by  which  they  were   enabled  to  reach  their 
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home  and  friends,  who  otherwise  would  have  been  obliged  to  beg 
or  steal,  or  both. 

The  importance  of  the  work  is  such,  and  requires  so  much  atten- 
tion, that  we  feel  anxious  an  agent  should  be  employed,  who  shall 
give  his  whole  time  to  this  work.  Indeed,  we  believe  this  to  be 
essentially  necessary  to  efficiently  carry  out  the  objects  had  in  view 

We  believe  that  many  leave  the  prison  with  pure  intentions,  and 
struggle  manfully  against  opposing  influences  for  a  time,  and  yet 
perforce  of  circumstances,  necessarily  resort  to  crime,  to  save 
themselves  and  families  from  starvation. 

Something  must  be  done  to  enlighten  and  change  public  senti- 
ment in  reference  to  this  unfortunate  class  of  persons,  and  they 
must  be  helped  in  their  struggles  to  reassert  their  manhood,  and 
regain  an  upright,  honest  and  useful  position  in  society. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  Executive  Committee. 

E.  TASKER, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

Wauptjn,  Wis.,  December  10,  1878. 

The  duty  of  the  state  to  discharged  prisoners  presents  questions 
that  grow  more  and  more  important  as  population  increases.  With 
quickened  activity  in  the  direction  of  preventive  measures,  the 
greater  intelligence  of  prison  officials,  and  the  many  voluntary  organ- 
izations for  the  moral  improvement  of  prisoners,  we  are  encouraged 
to  hope  for  good  results  in  the  future. 

To  punish  crime  is  not  the  whole  duty  of  the  state,  but  while  in- 
flicting the  law's  penalty,  it  should  seek  to  reform  the  criminal, 
and  to  render  him  fit  to  become  a  good  member  of  society;  and 
when  the  period  of  his  sentence  expires,  be  prepared  to  shield  him 
from  temptation  and  aid  him  in  all  honest  efforts  to  become  a 
worthy  citizen. 

Said  ex-Governor  Haines  of  New  Jersey,  in  his  report  of  the 
London  Prison  Congress:  ct  An  agency  for  providing  discharged 
prisoners  with  employment  is  a  present  and  pressing  necessity,  and 
one* that  is  deeply  and  painfully  felt.  In  some  states  this  has  been 
committed  to  individual  efforts  and  benevolent  associations;  but  it 
is  obviously  the  duty  of  the  state,  and  properly  devolving  upon  it. 
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If  the  protection  of  society  is  to  be  secured  by  the  imprisonment 
and  reformation  of  the  convict,  clearly  that  protection  should  be 
continued  and  assured  by  such  measures  as  will  provide  against  a 
relapse  into  crime  and  a  repetition  of  the  former  prisoner's  pun- 
ishment." 

The  law  should  be  severe  enough  to  deter  from  crime,  and  at 
the  same  time  extend  to  the  weak  and  feeble  a  helping  hand  in  their 
efforts  to  lead  better  lives. 

It  was  well  said,  in  one  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  of  Massachusetts:  lc  Undoubtedly  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  adjust  the  machinery  of  political  society,  and  of  all  its 
subordinate  divisions,  to  the  elements  of  human  nature,  thereby 
economizing  moral  as  well  as  physical  activity.  It  is  the  legitimate 
work  of  the  government  to  discover  and  apply  the  best  methods  of 
administration  in  regard  to  its  discharged  prisoners.  The  great 
warfare  against  vice  and  crime  is  always  to  be  on  the  outside  of 
prisons  and  reformatories. 

"In  the  state,  in  the  church,  in  the  school,  in  the  street,  in  the 
lecture  room,  in  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  in  the  family,  in  the 
individual  heart,  wherever  a  word  can  be  spoken,  an  example  set, 
or  an  effort  made  for  purity  of  character,  for  right  conduct,  for  sim- 
ple and  healthy  modes  of  living,  for  a  faith  which  .neither  demoral- 
izes with  its  indifference  or  laxity,  nor  disheartens  by  its  austerity, 
whether  there  be  many  or  few  reclaimed  from  the  path  of  crime, 
the  duty  of  the  state  and  individual  remains  the  same.  So  long  as 
there  is  one  child  of  woe  and  sin  in  the  world,  there  is  a  duty  upon 
the  state  to  faithfully  try  to  save  him  to  honesty  and  self  respect." 

Our  views  are  in  complete  accord  with  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  the  above  abstract. 

We  believe  that  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Association,  in  its  aims  and 
purposes  as  herein  set  forth,  is  an  important  auxiliary  in  the  work 
of  caring  for  discharged  convicts,  and  commend  it  to  the  fostering 
care  of  the  legislature;  and  trust  that  such  measures  may  be 
enacted  as  will  aid  it  in  its  work  and  render  the  organization  more 
effective  for  goo 3. 
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STATE  INSANE. 

There  is  a  class  of  chronic  insane  who  have  no  legal  residence  in 
any  county  in  the  state,  and  who  have  been  inmates  of  our  hospi- 
tals during  several  years  past  that  raises  an  important  question  for 
the  legislature  to  consider. 

The  counties  of  Dodge  and  Green  Lake  presented  claims  to  the 
last  legislature  for  the  "  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  week  "  paid 
by  them  for  certain  state  pauper  insane  sent  to  the  hospital  and  for 
whose  support  while  in  the  hospitals  the  counties  had  been  taxed. 
An  appropriation  was  made  to  refund  to  these  counties  the  amount 
of  tax  paid  on  account  of  such  cases  for  the  previous  six  years. 

There  are  other  counties  that  propose  to  present  their  claims, 
based  upon  like  grounds  and  taking  the  action  of  the  last  legisla- 
ture as  a  precedent,  we  see  no  reason  why  their  claims  should  not 
be  allowed. 

If  it  becomes  the  settled,  policy  of  the  state  to  pay  such  claims 
when  established,  provision  should  be  made  by  law  for  fully  inquiring 
into  their  justice  and  ascertaining  all  the  facts  connected  therewith 
to  the  end  that  the  state  may  be  protected,  and  at  the  same  time  no 
injustice  be  done  to  the  counties  applying  for  relief. 

The  presentation  of  the  county's  side  to  the  legislature  is  almost 
wholly  an  ex  parte  one.  The  papers  relating  to  claims  from  Dodge 
and  Fond  du  Lac  counties,  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  furnish  no  evidence  that  at  the  time  of  the  commitment  of 
the  insane  men  to  the  hospital  they  were  state  paupers,  or  had  not 
a  legal  residence  in  the  county  from  which  they  were  sent,  or  in 
any  other  county.  It  is  true  that  at  the  time  referred  to  there 
was  no  provision  of  law  that  related  specially  to  them,  yet  the  fact 
that  no  claim  for  exemption  from  the  tax  from  1772  might  be  taken 
as  a  waiver  of  any  rights  they  possessed  under  it. 

Under  the  law  of  1872,  insane  persons  whose  residence  is  un- 
known "  and  cannot,  after  due  diligeuce,  be  ascertained,  may  be 
sent  by  the  county  judge  and  received  into  the  hospital  by  the 
superintendent  as  a  patient  from  the  state  at  large,  and  not  charged 
to  the  county  as  one  of  the  number  to  which  it  is  entitled." 
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No  claim  for  the  reimbursement  of  money  paid  by  the  counties 
for  the  class  of  insane  we  are  considering  can  be  justly  made  for 
any  tax  paid  since  this  law  was  passed,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  charge  to  the  counties  was  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  hospital 
authorities,  for  if  the  commitment  did  not  show  the  fact  of  non- 
residence,  that  fact  would  relieve  the  state  of  all  liability  in  the 
premises. 

THE  HOSPITALS  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Our  two  insane  hospitals  have  continued  to  be  conducted  with 
such  regard  to  economy  in  their  management,  as  was  consistent 
with  their  efficiency  as  curative  institutions,  and  rendering  them 
pleasant  and  comfortable  homes  for  the  most  unfortunate  of  our  race. 

While  it  costs  so  much  to  support  them,  successfully,  no  tax 
payer,  who  is  satisfied  that  the  money  is  judiciously  expended  in 
promoting  the  comfort  of  their  inmates,  and  realizes  the  great  good 
being  done,  will  complain. 

In  making  this  statement  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  maintenance 
in  our  hospitals,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  in  any  sense 
abandoning  the  opinion  expressed  in  our  last  report,  that  by  sepa- 
rating the  chronic  from  the  acute  cases,  and  treating  them  in  sepa- 
rate institutions,  a  much  lower  average  per  capita  expense  could 
be  reached  without  neglecting  any  thing  essential  to  the  welfare 
and  comfort  of  the  patients.  The  last  legislature,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing our  recommendations  on  this  subject,  passed  what  was 
known  as  the  "  County  Insane  Bill,"  which,  it  was  held  by  some, 
would  more  effectually  separate  these  two  classes  than  by  desig- 
nating one  of  the  present  hospitals  to  take  charge  of  the  chronics, 
and  we  are  content  to  await  the  result. 

From  personal  examination  and  a  careful  study  of  statistics,  we 
believe  that  in  the  results  shown,  our  hospitals  will  rank  with  the 
best  in  the  country,  and  in  the  wise  administration  of  their  affairs, 
and  the  quiet  order  that  prevails,  they  are  not  surpassed  anywhere. 

We  do  not  institute  comparisons  between  the  cost  per  capita  in 
our  own  hospitals  and  those  of  other  states,  yet  feel  satisfied  that 
such  comparisons,  if  made,  would  show  in  our  favor. 
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In  what  follows,  we  have  computed  the  per  capita  upon  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  each  hospital,  and  we  estimate  such  expenses  from 
the  itemized  report  furnished  us  by  the  institutions  themselves;  not 
including  the  amounts  expended  for  permanent  improvements. 

The  following  is  the  comparative  per  capita  expense  per  year  and 
per  week  on  subsistence  and  on  salaries,  and  on  total  current  ex- 
penses; of  our  two  hospitals  for  1878,  on  the  basis  of  52  weeks, 
and  on  an  average  attendance  in  the  State  Hospital  of  380  patients, 
and  in  the  Northern  Hospital  of  543: 

SUBSISTENCE. 

Per  y'r.    Per.  w'k. 

State  Hospital $19,285.72        

Per  capita $50.75        $0,976 

Northern  Hospital 37,928.66     *     69.84         1.34 

SALAKIES. 

State  Hospital 30,723.32  

Per  capita 80.85         1.555 

Northern  Hospital 36,385.07  

Per  capita 67.00         1.288 

SUBSISTENCE  AND  SALARIES. 

State  Hospital 50,009.04        131.60         2.53 

Northern  Hospital.... 74,313.73        136.85         2.62 

TOTAL  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

State  Hospital 95,035.85        250.01         4.81 

Northern  Hospital 130,799.81        240.88         4.63 

6_C.  &  R. 
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rv. 

CRIME  AND  COUNTY  JAILS. 


C0UNT7  JAILS. 


We  have  not  visited  all  the  county  jails  in  the  state  during  the 
last  year.  We  have,  however,  kept  ourselves  posted,  by  corres- 
pondence and  otherwise,  as  to  their  condition,  and  in  all  cases  have 
made  a  personal  visit  whenever  a  watchful  supervision  seemed 
;  necessary  to  reform  abuses  or  correct  wrongs  being  perpetrated. 

New  jails  have  been  built,  and  on  the  modern  plan,  in  several  of 
the  counties.  Juneau,  Jackson  and  Walworth  counties  have  erected 
first  class  buildings  in  all  respects,  with  all  the  modern  jail  im- 
provements. 

As  a  rule,  prisoners  have  been  well  treated  in  comfortable  quar- 
ters.    The  exceptions  are  noted  in  the  reports  of  our  visits. 

Milwaukee  county  jail  has  been  visited  several  times  by  members 
of  the  board  and  has  always  been  found  in  good  condition.  Sheriff 
Sanger  has  done  all  that  was  possible  with  the  limited  accommoda- 
tions furnished  to  his  hands,  and  kept  things  orderly  as  well  as 
clean. 

No  special  report  is  made  on  jails  of  Rock,  Green,  Iowa  and 
some  other  counties  that  have  been  visited,  yet  they  have  been 
well  kept. 
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COLUMBIA  COUNTY  JAIL. 

Visited  October  14. 

Columbia  county  jail  contained  14  inmates,  all  males;  some  of 
them  were  undergoing  sentence,  some  accused  of  different  crimes 
and  awaiting  trial. 

The  jail  was  crowded,  and  many  of  the  inmates  appeared  to  be 
of  the  more  desperate  class,  requiring  continued  watchfulness  on 
the  part  of  the  turnkey  and  sheriff. 

The  ventillation  of  the  cells  was  bad.  The  cellar  of  the  residence 
part  was  damp  and  unhealthy,  caused  by  a  leak  in  the  cistern.  The 
privy  vault  was  becoming  filled  up.  The  premises  were  found 
clean  and  well  kept,  but  the  building  is  old-fashioned  and  should 
be  abandoned.  A  new  one  should  be  constructed.  We  would 
suggest  to  the  county  authorities  that  a  site  near  the  court  house 
would  be  found  preferable,  and  would  urge  that  immediate  steps 
be  taken  to  erect  a  more  commodious  structure  and  on  the  modern 
plan. 

DANE  COUNTY  JAIL, 

Has  been  visited  several  times  during  the  year.  Mr.  Wm.  Charl- 
ton, the  sheriff  of  the  county,  has  continued  an  intelligent  over- 
sight of  its  affairs.  It  has  always  been  found  clean  and  orderly, 
although  often  crowded.  A  new  jail  is  very  much  needed,  the 
present  structure  being  too  small. 

The  "  pen  "  for  pounding  stone  has  been  a  terror  to  tramps  and 
vagrants.  With  the  increase  of  population  and  crime,  it  is  becom- 
ing a  necessity  for  more  ample  accommodations  for  criminals,  and 
early  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  provide  them. 

New  stools  have  been  placed  in  all  the  wards  and  a  sewer  con- 
structed to  the  lake.  Whether  the  stools  may  not  become  a  nuis- 
ance, for  want  of  water  to  flush  them,  will  be  best  determined  by 
time  and  use.  The  new  sewer  will  obviate  one  of  the  greatest  de- 
fects we  have  heretofore  complained  of. 

Number  of  prisoners  December  9th,  the  day  of  onr  last  visit,  16. 
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FOND  DU  LAC  COUNTY  JAIL. 

Visited  September  26. 
The  jail  contained  the  day  of  our  visit  4  prisoners  awaiting  trial; 
1  for  embezzlement,  1  for  stealing,  1  for  larceny,  and  1  female  for 
arson.     It  contained,  also,  16  insane  that  were  removed  there  last 
year  from  the  poor-house. 

While  we  regard  a  county  jail  as  in  no  sense  a  fit  place  in  which 
^fco  keep  an  insane  person,  we  must  say  that  in  no  county  poor-house, 
^even,  have  we  found  the  condition  of  these  poor  unfortunates  more 
comfortable.  Everything  about  the  jail,  including  the  corridors, 
^cells  and  bedding,  and  clothing  of  the  inmates,  was  scrupulously 
<clean  and  wholesome.  There  was  a  complete  absence  of  the  jail 
smell  quite  universally  common  in  institutions  of  this  class,  and  the 
air  was  fresh  and  sweet  in  each  of  the  four  wards. 

This  agreeable,  if  not  delightful,  condition  of  things,  we  believe, 
is  due  to  the  intelligent  and  humane  efforts  of  Mrs.  Colman,  the 
amiable  wife  of  the  sheriff,  seconded,  no  doubt,  by  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  her  husband.  We  wish  every  sheriff  and  turnkey  in 
the  state  would  visit  the  Fond  du  Lac  jail  and  take  its  condition 
as  a  model  and  pattern,  and  strive  to  imitate  its  cleanly  and  order- 
ly condition.  All  the  inmates,  including  the  insane,  bathe  weekly. 
The  county  pays  $4  per  week  for  the  board  and  washing  of  the 
prisoners  and  insane.  Since  our  last  report  water  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  jail. 

GRANT  COUNTY  JAIL. 

The  board  received  a  letter,  under  date  of  June  28,  from  a  pris- 
oner confined  in  the  jail  at  Lancaster,  complaining  of  the  treatment 
he  was  receiving,  and  the  bad  condition  of  the  premises.  The  jail 
was  visited  by  the  secretary,  and  found  in  good  condition.  The 
complainant  was  found  locked  in  his  cell  for  aiding  a  fellow  prisoner 
to  escape,  and  he  was  both  diseased  and  filthy. 
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JEFFERSON  COUNTY  JAIL. 
Visited  several  times. 

A  very  full  description  of  the  jail  was  given  in  our  report  for 
1871.  It  is  among  the  best  structures  for  the  purposes  of  a  jail  in 
the  state,  and  well  kept.  It  has  complete  arrangements  for  the 
separation  of  the  different  classes  of  criminals,  with  facilities  for 
bathing.     The  prisoner^  are  required  to  bathe  weekly. 

The  building  is  as  well  lighted  and  ventilated  as  is  consistent 
with  safety  against  escapes. 

The  beds  are  kept  clean,  plain  and  substantial  food  furnished, 
and  the  institution  presents  a  neat  and  habitable  appearance.  It 
only  needs  the  introduction  of  some  kind  of  employment  to  render 
it  a  terror  to  tramps,  and  influence  them  not  to  seek  it  for  bed  and 
board. 

The  county  allows  the  sheriff  $3  per  week  for  boarding  prisoners, 
and  twenty  cents  per  week  for  their  washing. 

The  covered  cess  pool  first  constructed  has  been  replaced  by  one 
of  more  ample  proportions  further  from  the  building,  connected 
with  properly  trapped  soil  pipes. 

There  wes,  November  1st,  four  prisoners.  Number  committed 
during  the  year,  256,  over  four-fifths  professional  tramps,  on  short 
sentences.  Thirteen  were  sent  to  the  state  prison.  Earl  Newton 
is  sheriff. 

JUNEAU  COUNTY  JAIL. 

Yisited  Oct.  23, 1878. 
This  is  a  new  jail,  erected  during  the  past  year,  at  the  village  of 
Mauston.  The  site  is  an  elevated  point  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lemonwier  river,  and  comprises,  we  should  judge,  from  1£  to  2 
acres,  covered  with  oak  trees.  The  height  above  the  water  is  10 
or  12  feet,  and  affords  perfect  sewerage  from  the  basement  of  the 
building  to  the  river.  The  building  is  constructed  of  Portage 
brick,  and  presents  an  imposing  appearance,  being  two  stories  above 
a  high  basement.  The  basement  contains  rooms  for  laundry  and 
washing,  a  vegetable  cellar,  as  well  as  storage  room  for  fuel  and  a 
furnace. 
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The  first  floor  front  contains  kitchen,  dining  room,  parlor  and 
office,  and  second  floor  front  corresponds  with  the  first,  and  is  to 
be  used  for  family  rooms.  The  third  floor  (attic)  contains  two 
sleeping  rooms  and  store  room.  In  the  rear  of  the  administrative 
department,  lower  floor,  are  the  quarters  for  the  insane.  A  c  entral 
corridor  runs  from  a  hall  between  the  front  and  rear  portions  of  the 
building  to  the  end,  and  on  each  side  of  the  corridor  are  two  rooms, 
7-J-  by  18  feet  in  size,  and  also  one  room  on  each  side  12  by  14  feet. 
The  corridor  is  cut  off  at  the  extreme  end  to  make  a  water  closet 
and  bath  room.  A  lattice  partition  separates  the  corridor  from  the 
hall  next  the  administrative  department.  The  jail  proper  com- 
prises the  second  story  of  the  rear  part  of  the  building,  and  is  29 
feet  by  32  in  size. 

The  cells  (which  had  not  been  built  at  the  time  of  our  visit)  are 
to  be  of  iron,  12  in  number,  in  two  tiers  of  6  each,  5  by  7  feet 
in  size,  with  a  corridor  3  feet  6  inches  wide,  enclosed  by  an  iron 
lattice  on  the  sides  and  also  on  the  top.  The  walls  of  the  jail  are 
16^-  feet  high,  with  8  windows  strongly  barred. 

There  are  "  peep  holes"  from  the  hall  and  turnkey's  room,  that  give 
a  full  view  from  the  outside  of  all  going  on  in  the  jail.  Over  the 
jail  is  a  water  tank  holding  42  barrels,  and  bath  rooms  both  above 
and  below.  The  arrangements  for  ventilation  and  sewerage  seem 
quite  perfect.  Considered  in  all  respects,  we  think  this  the  most 
complete  and  perfect  structure  for  jail  purposes  in  the  state.  We 
would,  however,  have  preferred  a  division  of  the  jail  into  two  parts, 
for  the  purpose  of  classification  of  prisoners,  and  an  extension  of 
the  corridor  in  the  part  designed  for  the  insane  to  the  outside  of 
the  building,  for  purposes  of  sunlight,  air  and  a  sight  of  the  outside 
world. 

The  quarters  for  the  jailor  are  roomy  and  comfortable.  The  sit- 
uation is  dry,  and  the  grove  of  oaks  surrounding  the  building  adds 
much  to  the  landscape.  Juneau  county  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of 
its  new  jail. 
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KENOSHA  COUNTY  JAIL. 

Visited  November  30th. 

The  sheriff,  Hugh  McDurmott,  has  charge,  and  to  the  credit  of 
Mrs.  McDurmott  and  himself  it  was  found  in  good  condition;  the 
apartments  and  beds  were  clean. 

The  jail  contained  18  inmates;  17  men  and  one  woman.  There 
were  3  insane;  2  men  and  1  woman.  The  insane  are  harmless  and 
have  the  liberty  of  the  yard  during  the  day  time. 

A  new  sewer  has  been  built  since  our  last  visit,  which  has  greatly 
improved  the  air  of  the  apartments.  The  sewer  is  flushed  from  the 
water  of  the  roofs,  and  also  by  a  pump  when  nesessary.  The  privy 
vault  (new)  has  been  built  outside  and  the  sewer  connects  with  it. 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  jail  renders  it  necessary  to  make 
beds  upon  the  floor.  There  is  no  chance  for  any  classification  of 
prisoners;  all  oocupying  the  common  room  during  the  day,  to  be 
locked  in  crowded  cells  at  night. 

Six  of  the  prisoners  had  lain  in  jail  over  three  months  awaiting 
their  trial,  one  young  man  was  arrested  for  stealing  a  horse  and 
huggy  July  16th,  and  has  been  incarcerated  four  and  one-half 
months. 

Under  the  declaration  of  rights,  article  1  of  the  constitution  of 
Wisconsin,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right"  to  a  speedy  public 
trial."  Every  man  is  presumed  to  be  innocent  until  found  guilty, 
and  there  should  be  some  provision  of  law  that  will  grant  an  early 
trial  to  all  persons  accused  of  crime. 

The  cost  of  boarding  the  6  referred  to  has  been  over  $250  to  the 
county,  and  very  poor  hotel  accommodations  furnished,  there  was 
however,  no  complaint  made  by  the  prisoners  as  to  quality  or  quan- 
tity of  food. 

From  November  1,  1877  to  November  1,  1878,  there  were  874 
tramps  furnished  food  and  lodging  in  the  jail  at  an  expense  to  the 
county  of  $524.  The  tramp  nuisance  is,  however,  nearly  abated 
since  vagrants  were  set  at  work  upon  the  streets  of  the  city.  Last 
year  between  ten  and  eleven  hundred  tramps  were  entertained. 
The  county  gives  each  tramp  a  tioket,  once  for  supper,  breakfast 
and  lodging  in  the  jail. 
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The  county  should  take  immediate  steps  to  build  a  new  jail,  a 
tax  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  assessed  value  of  the  county 
would  build  a  good  jail,  with  courtroom  and  sheriff's  residence,  and 
we  express  the  hope  that  early  maasures  will  be  taken  to  remove 
the  stigma  that  now  rests  upon  Kenosho  county. 

LA  CROSSE  COUNTY  JAIL. 

During  the  month  of  April  of  the  present  year,  the  public  prints 
of  Chicago  contained  statements  that  one  Mrs.  Ida  L.  Pierce  was 
detained  in  the  jail  at  La  Crosse,  having  been  committed  for  con- 
tempt of  court,  her  offense  being  the  abduction  of  her  own  child 
that,  in  the  decree  of  divorce  separating  herself  and  husband,  was 
awarded  to  the  husband. 

These  statements  set  forth  that  her  quarters  were  filthy,  and  in- 
fested with  vermin,  etc.  Complaints  of  a  similar  nature  to  the 
published  statements  were  also  forwarded  to  the  governor,  and 
upon  his  expressed  desire,  a  member  of  this  board,  together  with 
the  secretary,  went  to  La  Crosse,  and  on  the  30th  day  of  April  vis- 
ited the  jail  in  that  city. 

The  report  of  the  visit  and  result  of  the  inspection  of  the  jail, 
was  communicated  to  the  governor  in  the  following,  under  date  of 
Madison,  May  1,  1878. 

Hon.  Wm.  E.  Smith,  Goveonor  of  Wisconsin: 

Sir.  —  It  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Reform,  through  the  public  prints,  that  one  Mrs.  Ida 
L.  Pierce  was  confined  in  the  La  Crosse  county  jail,  and  it  being 
further  represented  that  her  treatment  was  not  as  humane  and  gen- 
erous as  those  accused  of  crime,  or  even  convicted  criminals  should 
receive,  and  yourself  having  expressed  a  desire  that  the  matter  of 
the  alleged  inhuman  treatment  of  said  Mrs.  Pierce  be  inquired  into 
by  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform,  the  undersigned  went  to 
La  Crosse,  and  on  the  30th  day  of  April  visited  the  jail  in  that  city 
and  interviewed  the  said  Mrs.  Ida  L.  Pierce,  and  also  conferred 
with  the  sheriff  of  La  Crosse  county,  and  other  parties  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  said  woman. 
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As  the  result  of  our  investigation  a\  e  found  Mrs.  Pierce  confined 
in  the  female  ward  of  the  jail,  in  a  room  of  reasonably  good  size, 
well  lighted  and  ventilated,  but  infested  with  multitudes  of  bed 
bugs.  The  bedding  with  which  Mrs.  Pierce's  room  is  supplied, 
could  be  greatly  improved  by  washing;  the  ticking  being  especially 
and  offensively  filthy  and  buggy. 

We  found  the  food  with  which  Mrs.  Pierce  was  supplied,  by  her 
own  admissions,  to  be  of  good  quality  and  quantity,  except  the 
coffee.  The  sheriff  had  refused  to  allow  delicacies,  and  such  food 
as  Mrs.  Pierce  had  been  accustomed  to,  to  be  brought  to  her  by 
her  mother  and  other  friends. 

We  found  that  Mrs.  Pierce's  mother  was  not  allowed  to  visit  her 
except  in  the  presence  of  the  turnkey,  and  then  her  visits  were 
restricted  to  ten  minutes'  duration.  Other  female  friends  have 
been  denied  admission,  and  still  other  friends  have  been  permitted 
to  see  her.  The  restrictions  above  mentioned  the  sheriff  says  were 
in  accord  with  his  rules  in  the  conduct  of  the  jail. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

H.  H.  GILES, 
Member  State  Board  Charities  and  Reform. 
THEO.  D.  KANOUSE, 
Sec.  Board. 

This  jail  was  again  visited  October  24th,  and  found  in  tolerable 
good  condition. 

It  has  been  greatly  improved  during  the  last  year  by  placing 
three  14  inch  patent  elevators  through  the  roof,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  water  from  the  city  mains.  A  dry  well  35  feet  deep  has 
been  sunk  for  a  privy  vault,  with  a  funnel  elevator  outside  the 
building.  The  quarters  occupied  by  the  state  prisoners  were  found 
clean.  The  cells  on  the  ground  floor,  used  by  the  city  prisoners 
and  tramps,  were  not  in  so  good  condition,  although  greatly  im- 
proved since  the  visit  in  April.  The  county  does  not  furnish  sheets 
or  pillow  cases  for  the  jail.  The  privy,  although  improved,  and  as 
the  sheriff  said  flushed  with  water  frequently,  was  found  in  a  filthy 
condition.  The  windows  having  been  kept  open,  the  air  was  pure 
except  near  the  water  closet. 
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It  was  visited  again  December  10th,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
dirty  ticks  and  want  of  sheets  for  the  beds,  the  jail  was  found  in 
good  condition.  We  had  the  pledge  of  the  sheriff  that  these  de- 
fects should  be  remedied,  and  it  may  be  added  that  with  the  im- 
provements made  during  the  past  year,  the  jail  is  now  better  than 
the  average  of  jails  in  the  state. 

MANITOWOC  COUNTY  JAIL. 

Visited  October  8. 

This  jail  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Peter  Mullhalland,  the  sheriff  of  the 
county.     It  contained,  the  day  of  our  visit,  12  inmates. 

The  following  letter,  written  for  publication  in  the  county  papers 
will  perhaps  convey  an  indea  of  what  we  found,  and  our  impres- 
sions. 

The  sheriff  receives  $5  per  week  for  board  of  the  insane  and  $3.50 
per  week  for  the  prisoners. 

Madison,  Oct.  12,  1878. 

Mr.  Editor:  I  visited  the  county  jail  in  your  city  on  the  9th 
inst.  and  thinking  that  the  people  of  Manitowoc  county  are  not  in- 
formed of  the  true  condition  of  things  in  that  institution,  I  beg 
your  permission  to  say  a  few  words  to  them  through  the  columns 
of  your  paper.  The  jail  is  not  a  fit  place  in  which  to  confine  crim- 
inals as  it  has  not  one  requisite  in  its  arrangement  with  a  view  to 
the  safety  of  law  breakers.  It  was  built  when  the  needs  of  the 
county  were  not  what  they  are  now,  aud  doubtless  considered  but 
a  temporary  place  to  confine  prisoners,  anticipating  the  erection  of 
a  more  suitable  building  at  an  early  day  on  the  grounds  adjacent  to 
the  court  house. 

The  objections  to  the  jail  are,  its  being  a  basement  room  to  the 
court  house;  want  of  safety;  quite  entire  want  of  ventilation. 
Nothing  the  sheriff  in  charge  can  do  can  remedy  these  radical  de- 
fects. While  unfit  for  use  as  a  jail,  how  much  more  ought  it  to  be 
condemned  as  a  home  for  the  chronic  insane.  The  day  of  my  visit 
it  contained  12  inmates,  eight  insane  and  four  prisoners.  Of  the 
insane,  5  were  men  and  3  women.  Several  of  these  insane  have 
been  in  the  jail  for  years  —  one  old  man  of  60  years  of  age,  over  9, 
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and  I  think  four  others  between  5  and  6  years.  Two  of  these  poor 
creatures  have  not  been  outside  of  the  corridors  for  over  two  years. 
Not  over  two  of  these  insane  are  of  the  class  called  demented. 
I  talked  with  everal,  and  they  conversed  readily,  and  I  believe  they 
would,  quite  all  of  them,  enjoy  God's  sunlight  and  fresh  air.  One 
poor  fellow  I  found  locked  in  his  cell,  with  the  little  window  (of 
three  or  four  small  lights  of  glass  at  the  top  of  the  ceiling)  curtained, 
and  for  what?  He  became  excited  and  assailed  his  fellow  prisoners. 
He  had  an  ugly  wound  on  his  forehead,  caused  by  a  blow  with  a 
padlock,  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff.  We  do  not  excuse  the  official 
for  it,  and  think  him  not  justified  by  the  provocation. 

A  lattice  of  iron  divides  the  corridor,  cutting  of  two  cells  which 
are  occupied  by  the  insane  women  when  they  are  not  locked  in  their 
cells. 

One  poor  man  was  said  to  be  dying.  He  has  endured  a  living 
death  in  that  dungeon  for  quite  six  years.  I  feel  quite  sure  that 
the  citizens  of  your  county  do  not  desire  to  be  charged  with  a  want 
of  common  humanity,  yet  I  question  whether  the  equal  of  the  Mani- 
towoc county  jail  can  be  found  in  the  United  States.  Its  like  may 
be  found  in  Turkey  or  Algiers. 

I  feel  equally  sure  that  not  one  of  your  people  will  begrudge  the 
pittance  of  his  share  of  the  sum  that  would  be  required  to  provide 
comfortable  quarters  for  these  poor  people,  for  not  one  of  them  has 
the  certainty  that  he  or  she  will  not  be  stricken  down  by  the  terri- 
ble malady  of  insanity.  The  sad  condition  of  things  I  have  set  forth 
in  the  facts  recited,  is  an  unpleasant  commentary  on  the  people  of 
your  county  or  its  officials.  I  am  disposed  to  think  the  latter  are 
mostly  to  be  blamed,  but  would  not  in  this  stricture  include  the 
present  resident  county  officers.  Should  you  think  this  brief  epistle 
will  serve  the  great  interest  of  humanity,  please  give  it  an  insertion 
in  your  paper  and  oblige  Yours  very  respectfully, 

H.  H.  GILES, 
Member  W.  8.  B.  of  C.  and  11. 
We  have  been  gratified  to  learn  that  the  county  board  of  super- 
visors, at  their  fall  meeting,  provided  for  the  early  removal  of  all 
the  insane  from  the  jail  to  St.  Nazians,  and  that  a  part  of  tkem  have 
been  so  removed. 
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HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Visited  November  22, 1878. 

The  former  inspector  who  has  so  ably  managed  this  prison  for 
several  years,  Hon.  Daniel  Kennedy,  having  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  police  force  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  was  succeeded 
by  Henry  Haas,  Esq.,  formerly  the  keeper  of  the  Milwaukee  county 
poor-house. 

The  institution  was  found  in  its  usual  good  condition.  The  cells 
were  clean  and  the  prisoners  well  cared  for. 

One  prisoner  confined  in  a  cell,  and  who  was  evidently  suffering 
from  consumption,  the  board  recommended  should  be  removed   to 
more  comfortable  quarters,  which  the  inspector  promised  to  do. 

We  have  not  received  the  annual  report  of  this  institution,  and 
are  therefore  unable  to  give  any  statistics  of  its  business,  which  is 
of  considerable  magnitude. 

The  discipline  of  the  prison  we  judge  to  be  good.  The  prison- 
ers appeared  to  be  healthy,  but  a  large  majority  were  of  a  low  type 
of  men. 

The  commitments  during  the  last  year  have  been  866.  These, 
together  with  97  remaining  in  prison  November  1,  1877,  make  a 
total  of  prisoners  for  the  year  of  963. 

Of  the  total  number,  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one  (851)  were 
males,  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  (113)  were  females. 

The  foreign  born  were  five-hundred  and  twenty-one  (521),  of 
which  456  were  males,  and  65  females.  Of  the  native  born,  one 
hundred  and  ten  were  of  foreign  parentage. 

Of  the  total  number  of  prisoners,  540  were  committed  for  drunk- 
enness and  disorderly  conduct,  63  for  assault  and  battery,  84  for 
larceny,  124  for  vagrancy,  and  14  for  burglary.  Over  50  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  were  committed  for  disorderly  conduct  caused 
by  drunkenness.  For  all  offences  other  than  those  specified,  there 
were  41  commitments. 

Number  of  prisoners  November  1,  1878,  was  116,  of  which  109 
were  .males  and  7  were  females. 

The  sexes  are  kept  entirely  separate,  the  females  being  employed 
in  the  kitchen  and  laundry. 

The  cost  per  week  per  capita  is  $3.30. 
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MONROE  COUNTY  JAIL. 
Visited  September  12. 

The  jail  contained,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  G  prisoners  and  await- 
ing trial;  1  for  attempt  to  rob;  1  for  larceny;  1  for  horsestealing;  1 
for  threatening  to  shoot;  1  for  keeping  a  disreputable  house,  and  1 
for  drunkenness.  Found  3  of  the  6  locked  in  cells  for  breaking  the 
jail  in  June  and  damaging  the  county  property.  The  premises 
were  found  in  good  order  and  in  a  cleanly  condition. 

This  jail  is  so  unsafe  that  it  is  mere  play  for  the  prisoners  to 
escape  if  not  kept  locked  in  the  cells.  Communication  is  easy  with 
the  outside,  and  tools  can  easily  be  passed  to  the  prisoners,  with 
which  they  can  work  their  way  out.  There  is  no  sewer  connected 
with  the  premises.     It  is  in  charge  of  the  sheriff. 

OCONTO  COUNTY  JAIL. 
Yisited  October  17. 
Three  prisoners,  one  for  horse  stealing  and  two  insane. 
The  beds,  with  sheets  and  pillow  cases,  as  well  as  the  cells  and 
corridors,  were  found  clean  and  in  good  condition.     James  Coniff, 
constable  and  turnkey,  has  charge.     He  receives  $5  per  week  for 
board  of  inmates,  and  75  cents  per  dozen  for  their  washing. 

PORTAGE  COUNTY  JAIL. 
Yisited  October  15tth. 

Contained  two  prisoners,  a  boy  19  years  old,  and  one  man,  both 
for  larceny.  The  premises  were  found  in  a  filthy  condition;  no 
sheets  nor  pillow  cases  to  the  beds,  and  the  blankets  were  foul. 
When  the  sheriff  was  asked  why  he  did  not  wash  the  blankets,  he 
replied,  "  they  were  all  washed  last  April,  and  will  be  washed  again 
this  fall.' 

There  have  been  but  16  commitments  to  this  jail  since  January 
last.  The  sheriff  receives  $3.00  per  week  for  board  of  prisoners, 
and  10  cents  per  week  for  washing — a  stingy  sum,  surely,  for  a 
great  county.    The  officer  in  charge  excused  the  filth  on  account  of 
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the  meagre  compensation  allowed  him.  Counties  should  pay  for 
what  good  services  are  worth,  and  then  require  them  to  be  well  and 
faithfully  performed. 

RACINE  COUNTY  JAIL. 

Visited  November  23. 
In  the  first  report  made  by  this  board,  we  called  attention  to  the 
want  of  room  for  classification,  and  designated  the  jail  to  be  "  a 
strong,  gloomy  building,  with  no  yard  for  fresh  air." 

In  our  second  report  we  represented  the  building  as  in  many  re- 
spects defective,  and  "  hoped  that  the  county  would  soon  provide  a 
more  suitable  building." 

In  our  third  report  attention  was  again  called  to  the  jail,  which 
was  built  thirty  years  previous,  and  l<  had  served  its  day  and  gener- 
ation." There  was  no  way  to  separate  hardened  criminals  from 
those  accused  of  crimes  or  held  on  suspicion. 

In  our  sixth  report  the  jail  was  discussed  at  greater  length,  and 
its  defects  pointed  out,  and,  in  our  seventh,  the  condition  of  the 
vault  was  alluded  to  as  an  "  inaccessible  and  undrained  "  one. 

We  have  all  along  hoped  that  the  county  authorities  would  see 
the  necessity  of  making  radical  changes  in  its  interior,  or  abandon- 
ing it  altogether,  and  constructing  a  new  one.  We  are  still  of  the 
opinion  that  it  cannot  be  remodeled  in  a  way  to  serve  a  good  pur- 
pose, except  by  tearing  down  and  rebuilding  upon  the  modern  plan. 
Even  if  this  is  done,  its  site  is  so  shut  in  by  surrounding  buildings, 
that  it  would  get  neither  light  nor  air  in  its  interior. 

It  now  gives  no  chance  for  classification  of  inmates.  The  hard- 
ened criminal,  murderer,  burglar,  thief  and  youthful  offender,  to- 
gether with  vagrants  and  drunkards,  as  well  as  detained  witnesses, 
are  thrust  into  the  same  foul,  dark,  noisome  dungeon. 

The  privy  vault  in  the  back  end,  of  which  we  have  have  hereto- 
fore complained,  has  been  abandoned  for  the  reason  that  it  became 
filled  up  so  that  it  would  hold  no  more,  and  even  overflowed  into 
the  jail,  and  the  short  corridor  leading  to  it  is  boarded  up  to  keep 
the  foul  and  disgusting  stench  from  suffocating  the  inmates. 

A  new  vault  has  been  dug  in  the  opposite  end  next  the  outer 
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■wall  since  our  previous  visit,  and  a  water-pipe  leads  to  it,  but  its 
capacity  is  so  small  that  it  is  already  more  than  half  full,  while 
having  been  used  only  a  few  months,  and  emits  a  disgusting  odor. 
A  new  residence  for  the  sheriff  was  built  two  years  ago  on  the 
north  side.  A  part  of  this  new  structure  stands  over  the  privy 
vault  first  alluded  to.  The  fermenting  mass  beneath  emits  a  pois- 
onous  gas  that  cannot  but  cause  malarious  disease  in  the  household, 
and  must  ultimately  effect  the  health  of  the  occupants  of  the  county 
officers  in  the  court  house  adjacent.  Indeed  the  sheriff's  family 
have  several  of  them  been  down  with  typhoid  fever. 

It  is  said  of  the  old  French  bastile  built  in  1369  that  "  its  dun- 
geons had  no  opening  but  a  narrow  loophole  communicating  with 
the  ditch.  The  wretched  inhabitant,  deprived  of  air  and  daylight, 
buried  alive  in  a  damp  and  infected  atmosphere,  in  the  midst  of 
loathsome  mud,  the  breeding  place  of  toads  and  noisome  reptiles, 
surrounded  by  spiders  and  rats,  could  not  long  support  his  miser- 
able existence  amid  such  an  accumulation  of  horrors."  We  will 
not  draw  the  parallel,  leaving  it  to  others  to  say  if  any  exists,  but  if 
the  county  board  represents  the  average  humanity  of  the  people  of 
Racine  county,  there  is  a  good  field  for  missionary  labor  in  our  own 
state,  without  going  to  heathen  lands. 

The  jail  contained,  the  day  of  our  visit,  nine  inmates:  eight 
men  and  one  woman.  It  is  used  by  the  city  as  a  lock-up  for  va- 
grants and  tramps,  which  renders  it  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  it 
clean,  which  it  was  not  on  the  day  mentioned.  In  the  back  yard 
was  an  old  vault  formerly  used  for  a  privy  which  has  become  filled 
up  and  emits  its  poisonous  gas  and  foul  effluvia  into  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere.  When  the  new  structure  alluded  to  was  erected, 
we  were  told  that  not  less  than  five  privy  vaults  were  disturbed,  but 
none  of  them  were  emptied  of  their  contents. 

In  the  care  of  the  dependent  and  criminal  classes  we  think  the 
authorities  of  Racine  county  have  exhibited  a  shiftlessness  and 
stingyness  unparalled  by  any  other  county  in  the  state,  and  we  write 
this  in  view  of  the  present  and  pa3t  condition  of  the  jail,  and  our 
added  experience  in  the  case  of  the  poor  house  as  it  was  two  years 
ago,  but  now  reformed. 
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Since  writing  the  above  report  of  our  visit  we  cut  from  a  Racine 
paper  the  following  resolution  passed  by  the  county  board  of  su- 
pervisors at  its  recent  session: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three,  to  be  known  as  the  Sanitary 
Committee,  be  appointed  by  this  board  to  take  charge  of  the  re- 
pairs of  the  jail  of  and -court  house  grounds,  build  the  necessary 
sewers  to  thoroughly  drain  the  vaults  and  ground  belonging  to  the 
county;  and  that  they  have  full  power  and  authority  to  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  this  board  as  expressed  in  this  resolution.  That  the 
work  be  commenced  at  their  earlist  convenience,  so  that  the  evil 
complained  of  may  be  speedily  abated  —  and  that  said  committee 
proceed  to  let  the  same  by  contract  or  otherwise,  as  they  in  their 
judgment  shall  deem  best  for  the  interest  of  the  county.  In  case 
the  city  council  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  grant  a  right  of  way  for 
a  sewer,  as  heretofore  proposed,  then  and  in  that  case  the  said  san- 
tary  committee  shall  have  power  and  are  hereby  directed  to  apply  to 
the  circuit  judge  for  the  relief  desired." 

Messrs.  Howell,  Dickinson,  and  Osgood,  were  appointed  as  such 
committee,  and  it  is  understood  that  they  will  push  repairs,  etc., 
forward  as  fast  as  possible.  The  sum  of  $2,000,  was  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  sanitary  committees.  This  looks  like  business,  and  if 
the  contemplated  action  is  carried  out,  we  will  modify  somewhat, 
our  strictures  pronounced  above. 

The  board  of  supervisors  also  took  action  on  the  "  tramp  "  ques- 
tion. We  republish  the  action  taken,  as  an  advertisement  to  the 
"  tramping  "  fraternity  where  to  apply  for  food  and  lodging,  and 
nothing  will  be  said  about  work  and  wages.  The  committee  on 
the  boarding  of  tramps  presented  the  following  report: 

The  committee  appointed  to  ascertain  whether  tramps  can  be 
kept  at  more  reasonable  rates  than  have  heretofore  been  paid,  would 
respectfully  report  that  they  have  made  inquires  in  regard  to  the 
same,  and  have  received  from  Frank  Schmit,  proprietor  of  the 
"  Washington  House,"  the  proposition  to  keep,  tramps,  furnishing 
supper,  lodging  and  breakfast  for  forty  cents  each.  The  committee 
recommend  that  the  superintendent  of  the  poor  be  requested  to 
enter  into  a  contract  with  Mr.  Schmit  for  that  pupose,  and  that  said 
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Schmit  shall  receive  no  pay  for  the  keeping  of  such  tramps  unless 

they  present  an  order  from  said  superintendent. 

ADAM  APPLE, 
THOS.  DICKINSON, 
HUGH  GORTON. 
Racine,  November  25,  1878. 

After  some  discussion,  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Schmifc  was  agreed 
to,  and  he  will  furnish  the  victuals  for  the  tramps  henceforth. 

RICHLAND  COUNTY  JAIL. 
Visited  May  17th 
On  the  building  of  this  jail  there  seemed  to  be  no  purpose  except 
the  safety  of  those  confined  therein;  but  even  this  was  not  secured. 
The  cells,  of  which  there  are  two,  are  without  ventilation,  and  no 
human  being  possessing  lungs  should  ever  be  shut  in  them.  The 
building  is  of  stone,  32  by  48  feet,  and  two  stories  high,  substan- 
tially built,  with  quarters  ior  the  residence  of  the  sheriff.  Has  had 
11  inmates  the  last  year.  The  county  should  build  a  new  jail  at 
once. 

SHEBOYGAN  COUNTY  JAIL. 

Visited  October  9th. 

This  jail  has  been  described  in  our  previous  reports.  It  is  in  the 
basement  of  the  court  house,  and  so  far  as  possible,  with  the  excep- 
tions hereafter  noted,  it  is  the  best  basement  jail  in  the  state.  It 
is  under  the  charge  of  J.  Schrage,  the  sheriff  of  the  county.  It  was 
found  clean  and  in  good  order  generally.  The  beds  should  be  pro- 
vided with  sheets. 

The  important  exceptions  above  noted  are  the  privies.,  Their 
stench  is  quite  intolerable,  although  Mr.  Schrage  has  attempted  to 
exclude  it  from  the  jail  proper,  by  tight  doors  inside  the  iron  grated 
ones.  We  see  no  remedy  easier  than  a  flue  or  tube  from  the  privy 
vaults  up  through  the  building  to  the  outside  world.  Something 
should  be  done  to  correct  the  nuisance. 

There  were  3  prisoners:  one  boy  for  90  days,  for  petit  larceny; 
7  — C.&R. 
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one  man  awaiting  trial u  for  being  directed  the  wrong  road,  and  tried 
to  enter  a  dwelling  to  find  out  the  right  way"  —  burglariously  en- 
tering a  private  dwelling;  one  partially  idiotic  man,  who  was  kept 
about  the  premises  to  restrain  him  from  being  a  general  nuisance » 

VERNON  COUNTY  JAIL. 
Visited  by  proxy,  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Rusk,  October  3. 
There  were  two  inmates  the  day  of  the  visit.     The  condition  of 
the  premises  was  good.     Tfhe  sexes  are  kept  separate,  and  the  dis- 
ciplinary regulations  good.      Facilities   for  personal  cleanliness, 
rather  poor. 

WAUKESHA  COUNTY  JAIL. 

Visited  July  23, 1878. 
This  is  one  of  the  oldest  jails  in  the  state.     Is  by  no  means  a 
safe  place  for  the  confinement  of  criminals.     Sheriff  Paterson  de- 
serves great  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  the  jail  is  kept.     It 
was  found  to  be  clean  and  orderly  in  all  of  its  appartments. 

WINNEBAGO  COUNTY  JAIL. 

Visited  September  25. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  this  jail  contained  5  prisoners  under  sen- 
tence, one  for  3  months,  for  bastardy;  one  3  months,  for  larceny; 
one  5  days,  for  assault  and  battery;  one  30  days,  for  vagrancy,  and 
one  indicted  for  stealing.  To  our  inquiry  about  the  5  days  commit- 
ment for  assault  and  battery,  we  were  told  that  "  it  was  only  his 
wife  that  was  beaten." 

The  cells  were  found  tolerably  clean  and  bedding  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

This  jail  is  in  no  sense  a  fit  place  in  which  to  confine  human  be- 
ings. It  is  dark,  damp  and  unwholesome.  There  should  be  some 
authority  outside  of  Winnebago  county,  to  condemn  it  and  prevent 
it  from  being  used,  even  as  a  place  of  detention  for  suspected  of- 
fenders. 
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Besides  the  prisoners  mentioned,  the  jail  contained  three  incura- 
ble insane,  and  one  idiot,  taken  from  the  poor-house.  One  poor 
fellow  had  been  there  75  days,  one  was  placed  there  July  20th,  and 
one  August  22d.  It  is  simply  barbarous  to  keep  these  poor,  help- 
less men  in  jail,  and  in  such  a  fail.  Are  there  no  humane  chris- 
tian ladies  in  Oshkosh,  to  take  an  interest  in  their  welfare?  We 
were  told  they  were  "  harmless,  but  there  was  not  room  for  them  at 
the  county  poor  house,  and  it  was  feared  they  would  run  away." 
They  are  not  demented  cases,  and  ought  to  be  kindly  cared  for,  and 
would  appreciate  humane  treatment,  enjoy  God's  sunlight  and  fresh 
air,  and  by  birthright  are  entitled  to  it. 
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Table  No.  I. 


OF  JAIL  POPULATION. 


Number  in  jail  October  31,  1878.  Number  received  since. 
Number  of  males.  Number  of  females.  Number  foreign-born 
males.  Number  foreign-born  females.  Number  of  native-born,  of 
foreign  parentage. 
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Ashland    ... 

8 

4 

1 

151 

17 

5 

4 

1 

139 

17 

3 

'27* 

8 

4 

1 

166 

17 

3 
1 

1 

4 
1 

"i* 

$5  25 
5  00 

Barron      

Bayfield 

5  25 

Brown 

Buffalo    

15 

82 
9 

11 

93 
9 

21 

8 

3  00 
3  50 

Burnett 

4  00 

Calumet . 

1 
11 

8 
48 
13 
96 
106 
489 
44 
33 

8 
57 
13 

102 

108 

490 
48 
36 

188 
37 
90 
14 
14 
12 

252 
27 

3.0 
3 

119 
21 

1 
2 

"2 

12 
1 

16* 
1 
1 
3 

4 
9 
5 

13' 
1 

9 
59 
13 

102 

110 

502 
49 
36 

204 
38 
91 
17 
14 
13 

256 
36 

385 
3 

132 
22 

4  00 

Chippewa 

Clark 

9 
9 
71 
11 
233 
25 
17 

"2" 

8 

9 
9 
71 
13 
241 
25 
17 

90 
119 

"l6" 

3  75 
3  50 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane 

6 
4 
13 
5 
3 

3  50 
3  50 
3  00 

Dodge 

3  50 

Eau  Claire 

Fond  du  Lac 

3  75 

4  00 

Grant  

5 

12 
10 

4 

33 

79 

7 

10 
13 

247 
32 

377 
3 

132 
19 

7 

34 

3 

6 

3 

48 

10 

122 

2 

45 

13 

3 

4 

"8* 

1 

7 
34 
3 
6 
3 

52 
13 
126 
2 
53 
14 

20 

10 
5 
3 
3 

48 

2 

116 

1 

16 
4 

4  00 

Green 

3  56 

Green  Lake 

Iowa 

4  25 
3  50 

Jackson 

4  00 

Jefferson 

Juneau  

9 

4 
8 

4  00 
4  00 

Kenosha 

.Kewaunee 

4  53 

La  Crosse 

La  Fayette.. 

•fLiincoln 

8 
3 

3  00 
5  25 

Manitowoc | 

8 

31 

27 

4 

31 

"  23 

4 

27 

.... 

3  50 

*  No  jail,  nor  prisoners  in  other  jails. 


tNo  commitments  during  year. 
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Table  No.  I.  —  Of  jail  population  —  continued. 


Counties. 


Marathon 

M  arquette  . . . 
Milwaukee  . . 

Monroe 

Outagamie. .. 

Ozaukee  

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage  . . . ,  . 

Racine 

Richland 

Rock 

St.  Croix 

Sauk 

Shawano  

Sheboygan  .. 

Taylor 

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

Walworth  . . . 
Washington  . 
Waukesha. . . 

Waupaca 

Winnebago. . 
Wood ....... 


525 


Total. 


121 


19 
2 

619 
73 
51 
15 

9 
26 

9 
29 
354 
10 
600 
31 
25 

3 
70 

9 

1 
25 
59 
17 
55 

6 

406 

20 


4,544  4,419 


c3 

a 
a 


19 

2 

533 

68 

48 

15 

7 
28 

9 
28 
350 
11 
592 
41 
28 

3 
73 
10 

1 
26 
62 
20 
54 

8 

399 

19 


246 


o 


19 
2 

619 
74 
57 
15 

9 
28 

9 
29 
359 
11 
621 
41 
28 

3 

74 
10 

1 
27 
65 
21 
55 

9 

409 

20 


4,665 


Number  of  for- 
eign-born. 


a 


12 
1 

282 
11 
32 
10 

1 
18 

4 

10 

182 

2 

394 

31 

11 

3 

43 


7 
43 
11 
40 

3 
55 


2,007 


127 


c 


■a£ 


12 

1 

338 

15 

37 

10 

1 
18 

4 

10 

186 

2 

401 

31 

11 

3 
44 


7 
45 
12 
41 

4 
57 


2,134 


829 


&^ 

a  £ 

CD    S 

-3 

O  o> 


O 


$8  00 
3  00 
3  00 

3  50 

4  00 

3  00 
2  00 

4  75 
15  00 


3  50 

4  50 

3  00 

4  50 
4  00 
4  50 
4  00 
4  50 

4  00 

5  25 
3  50 

3  50 

4  00 
4  50 
3  50 
7  00 
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Table  No.  II. 
OF  JAIL  POPULATION. 

(continued.) 

Alleged  offenses  for  which  persons  were  committed,  and  the  num- 
ber of  convictions. 


Assault. 

Arson. 

Adultery. 

Burglary. 

Counties. 

a 

o 
O 

a 
o 
O 

a 
0 
0 

a 
0 
O 

B 
0 
0 

0 
O 

B 
0 
0 

a 

0 
O 

Adams* 

Ashland 

4 
1 

26 
7 
3 
5 
5 

17 
1 

37 
7 

10 

15 
3 
2 
1 
1 
3 
3 
9 

19 
.      2 

18 
5 
3 

4 

"22" 
6 

i" 

1 

Barron^ 

1 
2 

i 

Brown 

Buffalo 

2 

2 

Calumet 

Chippewa 

5 
4 

17 
1 

33 

••••.. 

2 

% 

Clark 

Columbia 

4 

2 

1 

8 

8 

Crawford 

Dane _ 

1 

1 

10 

7 

9 

Dodge 

4 

Eau  Claire 

8 
4 
2 

1 

2 

6 

Fond  du  Lac 

Grant 

t» 

1 
1 

"T* 

7 
2 

5 

Green 

2 

Green  Lake 

1 

1 

Iowa 

jackson  

3 
....... 

19 

1 
12 

5 

3 

Jefferson 

1 

7 
3 
4 

7 

juneau 

1 

1 

2 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee 

fa  Crosse 

La  Fayette 

4 

8 
1 

.....^ 

1 

Manitowoc 

Marquette 

1 

Milwaukeee  '. 

148 

14 

2 

5 

2 

3 

4 

18 

2 

23 

'"5" 
1 

5 

38 
5 

1 

Monroe 

4 

Outagamie 

2 

Ozaukee 

Pierce ... 

2 
1 
4 

1 

1 

Polk 

Portage 

Racine 

Richland 

1 

16 

Rock 

is" 

2  " 

i" 

6 

♦No  jail,  nor  prisoners  in  other  jails, 
t  Bound  over. 
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Table  No. 

II. — 

Of  Jail  Population  — 

continued. 

Assault. 

Arson. 

Adultery. 

Burglary. 

Counties. 

o 
O 

a 
o 
O 

a 

o 
O 

d 
o 
O 

o 

Q 

d 
o 
O 

a 

o 
O 

a 

O 

Q 

fit.  Croix 

5 

7 

14 
6 
8 
8 
29 
3 
7 
4 

1 

7 

2 

2 
5 

Sauk 

fihebovffan 

4 

Vernon 

5 
6 
5 
29 
3 
6 

Walworth. 

1 

1 

10 

8 

Washington 

Waukesha 

4 

1 

1 
1 
9 
3 

1 

Waupaca , 

1 

Winnebago 

1 

1 

4 

Wood 

Total 

522 

266 

33 

7 

16 

2 

157 

71 
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Table  No.  III. 
OF  JAIL  POPULATION. 

(continued.) 

Alleged  offenses  for  which  persons  were  committed,  and  .the 
number  of  convictions: 


Bigamy. 

Bastardy. 

Counter- 
feiting. 

Contempt 
op  Court. 

Counties. 

»d 

a 

8 

o 
O 

»d 

a> 

o 

V 
a 
o 
O 

•d 

8 

8 
o 
O 

*6 

+■> 

V 
a 
o 
O 

•d 

a 

8 

0 
0 

*d 
0 

a 
0 
O 

'd 

■+-B 

a 

a 
0 
0 

0 

'> 

0 
O 
O 

Adams  * 

Barron 

1 
2 
2 
1 
6 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
5 

Brown 

1 

6 

...... 



Chippewa 

1 
1 
1 

i 

1 

Columbia 

1 

Dane 

Dodge 

2 

1 

4 

Eau  Claire 

1 

Fond  du  Lac 

3 

Grant 

2 
1 

2 

1 

Green 

Iowa   

2 

Jefferson 

f 

1 
3 

Kenosha 

a 

Kewaunee 

1 

1 

- 

La  Crosse 

1 

1 

La  Fayette 

1 
1 

Manitowoc 

Died. 

1 

Marquette 

1 
1 

i 

Milwaukee 

8 

3 

5 

1 

Monroe 

Outagamie  ......... 

3 
1 

2 
1 

Pierce 

Racine 

2 

Rock 

1 

1 

Sauk 

1 

Sheboygan  

2 

1 

Vernon 

1 

l 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Washington  ........ 

1 

Waukesh  a   

1 

l 

1 
2 

Winnebago 

1 

1 

Wood 

1 

Total 

7 

5 

44 

18 

10 

2 

,  25 

i& 

*  Has  no  jail,  nor  prisoners  in  other  counties. 
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Jail  Statistics. 


Table  No.  IV. 
OF  JAIL  POPULATION. 

[coniuued.] 

Alleged  offenses  for  whicn  persons  were  committed,  and  the  num- 
ber of  convictions: 


Drunkenness 

Forgery. 

Horse  steal- 
ing. 

Keep'g  house 
of  ill  fame. 

Counties. 

a 

o 
O 

a 
o 
O 

B 
o 
O 

a 
o 
O 

a 
0 
0 

a 
0 
O 

a 
0 

a 
0 
0 

"Bavfield 

1 
35 

1 
17 

4 
20 

6 
134 

1 

1 
25 

Brown 

1 
1 

1 

7 

7 

17 
4 

20 

3 

105 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Clark 

4 

4 

2 
3 

4 

1 

2 
4 

6 

2 

3 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
...... 

1 
1 

Fond  du  Lac 

117 

1 

26 

117 

""a 

3 

3 

i 
i 

1 
1 

1 
3 

1 
1 

30 

6 

164 

""e 

164 

i 

1 

Juneau 

1 

2 

i 

1 

Manitowoc 

1 
15 

1 

5 
3 

? 

1         3 

2 

1 

Milwaukee 

4 

2 

6 
5 

2 

Monroe 

16 

10 

1 

16 
10 

1 

Outagamie 

2 

2 

Pierce 

10 

3 

9 

102 

2 

.... 

Polk 

....... 

95 

1 

1 

| 

i 

1 
2 
4 
1 

Rock • 

St.  Croix 

182 
16 
6 
2 
20 
5 
5 

85 
....... 

1 

2 

'"2 

2 
1 

1 

Sauk  

3 

i 

5 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1        1 

1 

20 

20 

i    \ 

i        3 

1 
1 
1 

Winnebago  

Wood 

73 
6 

21 

Total 

1,068 

729 

36 

18 

i      54 

28 

27 

15 
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Table  No.  V. 
OF  JAIL  POPULATION. 

(continued.) 

Alleged  offeuses  for  which  persons  were  committed,  and  the 


number  of  convictions: 


Larceny. 

MAN- 
SLAUGHTER 

Lewd 
Conduct. 

Murder. 

Counties. 

a> 
■*-> 

1 
I 

o 

t6 

■4-J 

o 

V 
a 
o 
O 

1 

a 
0 
0 

13 
<D 

■+-» 
O 

a 
0 
O 

*d 
■*-> 

1 

a 
© 
0 

*d 
0 

0 
O 

a 

a 
0 
0 

*6 

& 

O 
O 

31 
7 
1 

11 

3 

30 

50 

18 

10 

26 

5 

3 

6 

3 

1 

20 

8 

40 

34 

4 

5 

2 

1 

125 

19 

10 

3 

7 

6 

29 

60 

19 

2 

"2" 

"2" 

3 

3 

Buffalo 

Calumet  . . 

■Chippewa    . 

ii 

3 
26 
31 

2 

1 

Clark .       .     . .     . 

Columbia 

Dane        ...... 

1 

1 

Dodffe 

Eau  Claire          . 

6 

2 

3 

1 

6 

3 

1 

3 

8 

37 
29 

2 

5 

1 

1 

"l3" 

6 

3 

2 

6 

22 
40 

Grant  

1 

1 
1 

Ins'ne 

Green 

1 

1 

1 

Iowa      .   .     .     •  •  • . 

2 

2 

Jackson • 

2 
a 

2 

Jefferson             « 

1 

La  Crosse 

2 

2 

1 

1 

T^a  l^avette 

• 

Marathon 

Jlarauette                ♦ 

1 
1 

i 
3 
1 

1 

2 

■Outaffamie 

2 

2  , 

Pepin 

"Portage 

3 

3 

Racine 

3 
3 

4 

Rock 

1 

2 
1 

1 

2 

2 

St.  Croix 

1 

Sauk 

2 

2 

Shawano 

1 

3 
1 
8 

23 
2 
6 
4 

23 
1 

Taylor 

1 

4 

20 

1 

Vernon 

1 

Walworth.  .   .   »   . .  . 

Washington 

2 

10 
1 

Winnebago  

Wood 

1 
1 

Total 

651 

333 

13 

8 

14 

14 

27 

8 
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Table  No.  VI. 
OF  JAIL  POPULATION, 

(continued.) 

Alleged  offenses  for  which  persons  were  committed,  and  the  number 

of  convictions. 


Per- 

JURY. 

Prostitu- 
tion. 

Pretenses, 
False. 

Riot. 

County. 

-6 

a 
a 

o 
O 

O 

I 
o 
O 

<v 

-t-J 

i 

a 

o 
Q 

t5 

CD 
O 

1 

o 
O 

T3 
o 

a 
a 

o 

a> 
o 

•l-C 

> 
a 
o 
O 

*§ 

a 

o 
O 

*6 

& 
o 

o 
O 

Asland 

3 
6 

Brown 

6 

"Y" 

Calumet 

Chippewa 

5 

5 

3 

3 

Columbia 

1 
4 
1 
2 
1 

1 
3 

1 
1 
1 

Dane 

3 
1 

1 

1 

Eau  Claire 

Fond  du  Lac 

1 

Jackson 

1 

1 

Juneau 

3 

La  Crosse 

6 

2 

10 

1 

1 

i 
l 

2 
1 

Manitowoc 

Milwaukee 

Monroe 

Outagamie 

4 

2 

Ozaukee 

1 

Pepin 

1 

Portage 

1 

1 

Racine 

3 

1 
2 
1 

2 

Richland 

Rock 

3 

3 

1 

1 

Walworth 

Total , 

4 

26 

17 

38 

13 

9 

5 
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Table  No.   VII. 


OF  JAIL  POPULATION. 

(continued.) 

Alleged  offenses  for  which  persons  were  committed,  and  the  num- 
ber of  convictions: 


Receiving 
stolen  goods. 

Rape. 

Robbery. 

Resisting 
officer. 

Counties. 

»d 

a' 
a 

o 
Q 

»d 
3 
."§ 
'> 
a 
o 
Q 

3 

a 
a 

o 
O 

>6 

.2 

"> 
a 
o 
O 

*6 

a 
a 

o 
Q 

a» 
o 

V 
a 
o 
O 

•d 

+j 

a 
0 
0 

d 
0 

n 
0 
O 

Brown 

2 
2 
1 
1 
2 

1 

1 

Calumet 

Chippewa 

2 

2 

Clark 

Columbia 

1 

3 
1 

Crawford 

"2" 

1 

1 

1 

Dane 

Dodge 

1 

Eau  Claire 

1 

1 

Pond  du  Lac 

1 
1 

Grant 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

Green 

Green  Lake 

Jackson  

1 

2 

Jefferson 

5 

Juneau  

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Kenosha 

La  Crosse 

1 

Manitowoc 

Milwaukee 

1 

2 

Monroe 

1 
1 

"i" 

5 

2 

Outagamie 

Pepin 

1 

1 

Pierce ? 

2 

Polk 

2 
5 

"*4  * 

Racine 

1 
1 



Rock 

1 

1 

3 
i 
1 
2 

*     3 

St.  Croix 

3 

1 

Sauk 

1 

Walworth 

'   2 

1 

2 

Washington 

1 
2 

Waukesha 

Winnebago 

2 

1 

Total 

3 

2 

26 

7 

37 

13 

15 

8 
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Jail  Statistics. 


Table  No.  VIII. 
OF  JAIL  POPULATION. 

(continued.) 

Alleged  offenses  for  which  persons  were  committed,  and  the 
cumber  of  convictions. 


Vagrancy. 

Violation 

of  Liquor 

Law. 

Gambling. 

Violation 

of  City 
Ordinance. 

Counties. 

73 

a 
a 

o 
Q 

*6  • 
■+-> 

jo 

"> 

o 
O 

a 

a 
0 

Q 

0 

a 
0 
O 

a 
a 
0 
0 

73 

JO 

"> 

a 
0 
O 

T3 

J2 

a 

a 
0 
0 

*6 
S 
0 

'> 
a 
0 
O 

Brown  t 

4 

3 

7 

197 

40 
3 
6 
3 

38 
2 

4 

2 

7 

166 

40 

3 

....„ 

4 

4 

6 

6 

15 

15 

Chippewa 

Columbia. 

Dare 

Dodge 

Eau  Claire 

ITond  du  Lac 

1 

Grant 

Green 

2 

2 

Green  Lake    

Iowa 

1 

1 

Jackson 

1 

1 

Jefferson 

175 

3 

109 

23 

1 

1 

1 

121 

12 

Juneau 

109 
21 

La  Crosse 

""l 

2 

La  Favette 

1 
1 

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Milwaukee 

"12' 

6 
1 
3 

Outagamie 

1 

Ozaukee 

2 

3 

192 

3 

184 

Richland     

1 
1 
1 

Rock     

280 
X 
3 

27 

110 
1 
3 

1 
1 

St  Croix 

Sauk       -..    . 

Sh^bovffan  

Vernon 

1 
6 

1 
6 

Walworth 

6 

2 
12 

6 
0 

"Washington  ......... 

"Waukesha 

7 

7 

Winnebago 

285 

63 

Total 

1,532 

738 

30 

18 

7 

7 

23 

23 
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Table  No.  IX. 
OF  JAIL  POPULATION. 

[continued.] 

Alleged  offenses  for  which  persons  were  committed,  and  the  num- 
ber of  convictions. 


Yiolati'n 
of  game 
law. 

Obstruc- 
tion of 
R.  R. 

Cruelty 
to  ani- 
mals. 

Conspir- 
acy to 
defraud. 

Poison'g 

CONNTIES. 

73 
3 

1 

a 

o 
O 

73* 
CD 

-t-> 
O 

'> 
P 

o 
O 

73* 

<x> 

a 
a 

o 
O 

73 

•4-> 

o 

*£ 
ri 
o 
O 

73 

s 

a 
a 

o 
O 

73 

3 
o 

i 

o 

o 

73* 

<a> 

•M 
-♦J 

a 
a 

o 
O 

73* 

3 
o 

'> 
a 
o 
O 

73* 

O) 

a 
a 

o 
O 

73* 

a> 
o 

•r-l 

o 
Q 

Chippewa 

1 

1 

Dane ,. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Eau  Claire 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Milwaukee 

4 

4 

Portage 

1 
3 

2 

2 

2 

5 

5 

Total 

1 

1 

1 
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Table  No.  X. 
OF  JAIL  POPULATION. 

(continued.) 

Alleged  offenses  for  which  persons  were  committed,  and  the 
number  of  convictions: 


Counties. 

Malicious  tres- 1 
pass.                 | 

Sodomy. 

Nonpayment  of 
suit,  costs  and 
fines. 

4J 

a 

© 

a 

d 
o 

"•§ 
o 

s 

o 

Assault  with  in- 
tent to  kill. 

a 

o 
O 

4 
2 

d 
o 
Q 

4 

a 

o 
O 

O 

Q 

a 

o 
O 

a 
o 
O 

a 

o 
O 

o 
O 

a 

o 
O 

a 
o 
O 

a 

o 
O 

d 
o 
Q 

Dane 

Dodge 

2 

Fond  du  Lac  ..•.. 

1 

1 

Grant 

1. 

Iowa 

1 

Jackson 

1 

Juneau 

1 

1 

Kenosha 

1 

La  Crosse 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

La  Payette 

Milwaukee , 

1 
2 

1 

9 
2 

3 

Portage 

... 

.... 

... 

... 

.... 

Trempealeau 

Total 

1 

10 

4 

3 

1 

2 

.... 

15 

.... 

1 

1 

5 
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Table  No.  XI. 
OF  JAIL  POPULATION. 

[continued.] 

Alleged]  offenses  for  which  persons  were   committed,  and   the 
number  convicted: 


Threats. 

Carrying 
conce'l'd 
weapons 

Fraud. 

Careless 

use  of 

fire  arms 

Incest. 

Counties. 

a 

3 
o 
O 

4-9 
'> 

a 
o 
O 

*d 

a 
a 

o 
O 

2 

1 

73 

a 
o 
O 

2 
1 

H3 
O 

a 
a 

o 
O 

*6 

o 

*> 
a 
o 
O 

t3 
O 

*-> 

a 
a 

o 
O 

o 

V 
a 
o 
O 

13 

<X> 

a 
a 

o 
O 

*5 

O 

s 

o 
Q 

Columbia 

Dane 

6 

3 

Bodge 

3 

2 
2 
1 
1 

1 

La  Crosse 

La  Fayette 

Milwaukee 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1 

Racine 

Richland 

Sauk  - 

1 

Vernon 

2 
12 

2 
2 

Total 

3 

3 

. . . . 

7 

3 

1 

.... 

1 
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Table  jno.  XII. 
OF  JAIL  POPULATION. 

(continued.) 

Alleged  offenses  for  which  persons  were  committed,  and  the 
number  of  convictions: 


Counties. 

Malfeasance  in 
office. 

Destruction  and 
disposition  of 
mortgaged 
property. 

c3 

O 

o 

bb 

.2 
■*-> 

03 

rO 
.£> 

<D 

a 

o 
O 

a 
o 
o 

o 
O 

o 
O 

B 

o 
O 

o 
O 

a 

o 
O 

c 
O 

a 

o 
O 

a 
o 
O 

TO 

a 
i— i 

2 

Crawford 

1 

2 

Dodge      

1 

Pond  dn  Lac 

1 

3 

frrpftn  Lakes 

3 

6 

5 

3 

La  Crosse 

4 

4 

Ln.  T^avette       

1 

1 

8 

1 

3 

8t  Croix 

1 

Sauk 

2 

1 

8 

3 

3 

1 

3 

"Wood       

2 

5 

3 

1 

Total      

4 

4 

50 

8— a  &R. 
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V. 
CE1ME  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


STATE. 

The  Directors  of  the  prison  publish  the  following  table,  which 
is  a  matter  of  interest: 

COMPARATIVE   PRISON    POPULATIONS. 


States. 


Alabama 

California 

Concecticut 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Iowa,  Fort  Madison.   . 

Anamosa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

MaiDe 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

.New  Hampshire 

New  York,  Sing  Sing. 

Auburn 

Dannemora  .... 

New  Jersey 

North  Carolina 

Oregon 

Rhode  Island 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 


Population 
in  1870. 


966, 992 
560, 247 
537,454 
,184,109 
,539,891 
, 194, 020 


364,399 
,321,011 
626,915 
,457,351 
,184,059 
439,706 
837, 922 
318,300 
,382,759 


906,096 

,071,361 

90,923 

217,352 
,225,163 

442, 014 
,054,670 


Sentences 

in  1877. 


Ave.  !No. 
in  confine- 
ment. 


285 

622 

119 

1,006 

1,104 

218 

129 

227 

1,087 

74 

186 

320 

120 

623 

63 


493 

214 

424 

592 

83 

57 

1,212 

134 

176 


1,145 
265 
1, 000 
1,687 
372 
163 
435 
925 
160 
779 
871 

19a 

1,012 


1,641 
1,400 
605 
81& 
902 
115 
86 


234 
290 


CRIME  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  in  a  report  read  at  the  recent  International 
Prison  congress  at  Stockholm,  set  forth  at  some  length  the  increase 
of  punished  crime  in  this  country  since  1872,  when  he  made  a  sim- 
ilar report  to  the  Prison  congress  of  London.  The  statistical  facts 
attainable  concerning  the  higher  American  prisons  were  shown  in 
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Grime  in  the  United  tftates. 


the  following  table,  which  has  been  corrected  in  some  particulars 
since  the  report  was  sent  forth  in  July.     This  table  is  still  only  ap- 
proximately correct,  and  its  publication  may  lead  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  exact  figures  in  some  of  the  states,  from  which  no  full 
returns  have  been  received.     The  number  of  convicts  in  prison  last 
January  is  not  overstated,  and  the   average   number  for  1877  is 
probably  a  little  understated.     Since  January  the  number  in  con- 
finement, in  the  whole  country,  has  considerably  increased,  though 
it  is  less  in  some  states.     In  Massachusetts  it  is  about  200  greater, 
in  consequence  of  the  rapid  filling  up  of  the  Women's  Prison  at 
Sherborn.     Probably  there  will  be  32,000  State  Prison  convicts  in 
confinement  in  the   whole  United  States  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1879,  of  whom  more  than  1,200  will  be  in  Massachusetts.     In  the 
county  and  district  prisons,  the  number  confined  (which  does  not 
appear  in  this  table)  considerably  exceeds  30,000;  in  Massachusetts 
it  now  exceeds  2,800,  more  than  twice  as  many  as  are  serving  sen- 
tence in  the  state  prisons.     In  some  of  the  states,  however,  there 
are  more  prisoners  in  the  state  prisons  than  in  those  of  the  counties. 
The  unet  earnings"  of  any  prison,  and  the  deficit  of  earnings  to 
meet  expenses,  are  very  much  a  matter  of  estimate,  and  these  esti- 
mates cannot  be  wholly  relied  on;  but  the   figures  in  the  table  are 
mostly  below,  rather  than  above  the  fact.     It  will  be  noticed  that 
nearly  all  the  state  prisons  which  now  support  themselves,  or  pay 
any  surplus  of  net  earnings,  are  at  the  sonth.     The   figures  in  the 
u  deficit"  column  show  the  net  cost  of  the  prisons  to  the  state.  The 
whole  section  of  former  slave-holding  states  now  make  their  state 
prison  convicts  pay  for  their  keeping,  and  a  little  more  —  the  net 
earnings  of  seven  southern  states  footing  up  $151,400,  and  the  de- 
ficit or  net  cost  of  six  other  southern  states  footing  up   $133,378. 
From  the  other  southern  states  there    are  no  definite  returns,  but 
they   are  probably   self  supporting  as   to   their  prisons.      This  is 
chiefly  because  the  southern  convicts  are  colored  men,  whose  labor 
is  profitably  leased.     At  the  north,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  net 
deficit  of  nearly  $1,000,000  in  the   state  prisons  alone.      In  the 
county   and   district    prisons   the   net   deficit    probably    exceed*  t 
$2,000,000. 
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The  following  is  the  statistical  table  above  referred  to: 


State. 


Prison  Location. 


H 

o  >>5 

■—I  © 

D«C3 


O   fl 
03 


®  .a 


<J 


&0 


o 


•I 


Alabama  . 

Arkansas  . 

California 

Colorado  . 

Connecticut 

Delaware.. . 

Florida  ... 

Georgia... . 

Illinois 

Indiana  — 
North  .... 

8outh 

Women's  . 

Iowa  . . 

Kansas 
Kentucky  . 
Louisiana  . 

Maine 

Maryland  . 
Massachu'ts. 

Women's 
Michigan. . 
Minnesota  . 
Mississippi 
Missouri  .. 
Nebraska . . 
Nevada  . . . 
N.  H'mpsh'r 
New  Jersey. 

New  York  < 

N.  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 


Wetumpka  .. 
Little  Kock  . 
San  Quentin 
Canon  City.. 
Wethersfield 
No  prison.. . 


Pennsylv'ia. 

R.  Island... 
S.  Carolina.. 
Tennessee. . 

Texas 

Vermont  . . . 
Virginia  . . . 
W.  Virginia. 
•Wisconsin. . 


Atlanta  . 
Joliet .. 


Michigan  City. 
Jeffersonville  . . 
Indianapolis  . . . 
Fort  Madison. . 

Anamosa 

Leavenworth  . . 

Frankfort 

Baton  Rouge 

Thomaston 

Baltimore 

Charlestown  . . .  j 

Sherborn ( 

Jackson  

Stillwater 

Jackson 

Jefferson  City 

Lincoln 

d  Carson  City 

Concord  .   

Trenton  

Auburn f 

Dannemora  ....  J 

Sing  Sing | 

Elmira    [ 

Raleigh 

Columbus 

Salem 

(Philadelphia'..  ) 
I  Pittsburgh  . . . .  j 

Providence 

Columbia   

Nashville 

Huntsville 

Windsor 

Richmond 

Moundsville 

Waupun 


484, 

560, 

39, 

537, 

125, 

187, 

1,184, 

2,539, 


902 
471 
247 
864 
454 
015 
748 
109 
891 


700 
541 
1,435 
100 
262 


600 

500 

,304 

80 

265 


$27,000 


$150,000 

30,000 

3,000 


1,680,637 

1,350,544 

528,437 
1,321,011 
857, 039 
626,915 
780.894 

1,651,902 

1,384,031 
599,891 
827,  922 

1, 721, 295 

246,280 

52, 540 

318, 300 

1,014,502 

4,705,207 

1,071,361 

2,665,260 

90,923 

3,521,951 

258,239 

823,447 
1, 258, 520 
1,700,000 

330,551 
1,225,163 

442,014 
1,236,599 


122 
1,225 
1,839 

650 
624 
55 
386 
176 
500 
900 


500 
1,073 
1,500 

166 
1,149 

282 

333 


Total 40, 947, 076  30 ,  609  28, 928  $165, 400;$1, 079, 378 


135 
1,200 
1,887 


1,6 

115 
1,012 

715 
90 

400 
1,035 
1,400 

140 
1,2 

234 

290 


20,000 


4,378 


36,000 
7,000 


12,000 


25,000 
75,000 
10,000 


1,000 
10,000 

"45,666 

10, 000 


6,400 


22,000 


6,000 


30,000 
20,000 
20,000 


8,000 


55, 0C0 
100, 000 
100, 000 
50,000 
10,000 
30,000 


10,000 

100,000 

43,000 


70,000 
15, 000 


50,000 
18,000 
15,000 
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VI. 

STATE 

CHARITABLE  AND  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 


WISCONSIN  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF 
THE  BLIND,  AND  WISCONSIN  INSTITUTION  FOR 
THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Comparative  per  capita  expense  per  year  and  per  week  on  sala- 
ries and  subsistence  in  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  and  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind: 


Per  year. 

Pr  week 

on  40 

weeks. 

Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  salaries 

$12, 955  41 

Per  capita  on  average  attendance  of  140  per 
year 

$92  68 

$2  36 

Institution  for  the  Blind,  salaries 

6,565  33 

Per  capita  on  average  of  77 

85  26 

2  13 

Institute  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  subsistence  . . 

7,457  03 

Per  capita  on  average  of  140 

53  26 
52  46 

145  80 
137  73 

231  37 
226  86 

1  38 

Institution  for  the  Blind,  subsistence 

On  subsistence  and  salaries  — 
Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb 

4,040  02 

1  31 
3  64 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

3  44 

On  total  current  expenses  — 
Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb 

32,392  22 
17,468  32 

5  78 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

5  67 
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BOARD    OF   TRUSTEES. 

Terms  expire  April  3, 1879,  E.  Bowen,  Brodhead ;  Cyrus  Miner,  Janesville. 

Term  expires  April  3, 1880,  B.  R  Hinkley,  Summit. 

Terms  expire  April  3, 1881,  H.  S.  Hogaboom,  W.  T.  Yan  Kirk,  Janesville, 

OFFICERS   OF   THE   BOiRD. 

B.  R.  Hinkley,  President. 

C.  Miner,  Treasurer, 

H.  S.  Hogoboom,  Seeretary. 

OFFICERS   OF    THE   INSTITUTION,   AND    SALARIES. 

H.  S.  Hogaboom,  Secretary  of  Board,  $5.00  each  monthly  meeting. , 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Little,  Superintendent,  $1,200  for  year  of  twelve  months. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Whiting,  Matron,  $500  for  year  of  twelve  months. 

Miss  S.  A.  Watson,  Principal  Teacher,  $400  for  year  of  ten  months. 

Miss  A.  I.  Hobart,  Teacher,  $300  per  year  of  ten  months. 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Blinn,  Teacher,  $300  per  year  of  ten  months. 

Miss  M.  L.  Blinn,  Music  Teacher,  $300  per  year  of  ten  months. 

John  S,  Van  Cleve,  Music  Teacher,  $500  per  year  of  ten  months. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Foreman  of  Shop,  $400  per  year  of  ten  months. 

John  K.  Wilson,  Janitor  and  Engineer,  etc.,  $600  per  year  of  twelve  months. 

These  all  board  in  the  house,  except  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

The  receipts  of  this  institution  for  the  year  have  been,  including 
$4,401.74  on  hand  October  1,  1877,  $21,079.15.  The  expenditures 
for  the  same  period  have  been  $18,058.90.  Leaving  a  balance  in 
jthe  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  $3,020.25. 
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general  statistics. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  construction,  current  ex- 
penditures, total  cost  to  the  state,  and  the  average  number  of  pupils 
of  the  institution  from  the  beginning,  $150,000  of  the  total  cost  of 
construction  having  been  used  to  replace  the  main  buildings  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1874: 


Year. 

a 
o 

°d 
o 

o  o 

S3 

p 

o 

o 
o  *-* 

pO  m 

§"3. 

3 

S3 

a 
<      • 

Kfl 

c 

1-1 

1850  ) 

1851  y  

1852. ...w 

$3,000  00 
2,500  00 

$3,368  62 

2,000  00 

2,600  00 

3,500  00 

4,000  00 

5,000  00 

7, 000  00 

5,000  00 

9,000  00 

9,000  00 

9,000  00 

8,800  00 

12, 000  00 

15,000  00 

19,500  00 

16,000  00 

16, 000  00 

18, 000  00 

18, 000  00 

18,000  00 

18,300  00 

21,000  00 

20,500  00 

19,000  00 

18,000  00 

18,000  00 

16, 500  55 

17,418  32 

$6,368  62 

4, 500  CO 

2,500  00 
15,500  00 

9,000  00 
15,000  00 
22,000  00 
12,530  79 
15,575  00 
12,700  00 
10,000  00 

8,800  00 
14,000  00 
20, 000  00 
26,000  00 
16, 000  00 
17,000  00 
78,000  00 
18,500  00 
47,800  00 
25,373  50 
22,400  00 
20,750  00 
21,800  00 
83,000  00 
113,000  00 

17 

9 

13 
16 
14 
19 
20 
25 
27 
34 
42 
50 
54 
59 
58 
54 
54 
60 
69 
64 
68 
76 
77 
75 
82 
86 
91 
90 

1853 

1854 

12,000  00 
5,000  00 
10,000  00 
15,000  00 
7,530  79 
6,575  00 
3,700  00 
1,000  00 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862.. 

1863 

-  2, 000  00 
5,000  00 
6,500  00 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1,000  00 

60,000  00 

500  00 

29,800  00 

7,073  50 

1,400  00 
250  00 

2,800  00 
65, 000  00 
95,000  00 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

51 

57 
56 
60 
59 
60 
67 
77 

$358  83 

1872 

368  42 

1873 

366  07 

1874 

316  66 

1875 

305  08 

1876 

800  00 

1877 

247  62 

1878 

226  86 
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The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  expenditures  on 
account  of  current  expenses  for  the  years  1877  and  1878: 


Apparatus  and  means  of  instruc- 
tion  

Clothing  of  puplils . ... 

Farm  and  barn 

Fuel,  coal 

wood 

House  furnishing 

Laundry,  etc 

Light  

Live  stock 

Manufacturing  <lepartment 

Medical  attendance  and  medicin 

Miscellaneous  purposes 

Permanent  improvements 

Repairs  and  U)o\t 

Salaries  and  wages 


Subsistence  — 

Bread,  flour,  crackers,  etc. 

Butter 

Co  flee 

Eggs 

Fruit 

Lard 

Meat,  beef,  fresh 

beef,  salt 

bed,  diied 

mutton.. .: 

ham 

pork 

poultry 


i  ,ngues 

veal 

Fish 

Rice 

Sugar,  A.  and  C 

Syrup  and  molasses 

Sugar,  maple 

Tea 

Vegetables 

Miscellaneous  articles  of  subsist 


ence. 


Total  subsistence. 


Total  current  expense. 


1877. 


327  tons. 
60  cords. 


2,754  lbs. 
363  K>s. 
550  doz. 


13,488  fts. 

62  lbs. 
123  lbs. 
449  lbs. 
460  lbs. 

81  lbs. 


322  S>s. 


$491  03 
131  73 
663  82 

1,504  92 
271  22 
691  87 
259  74 
497  99 
268  00 
153  78 
233  82 

1,041  57 
710  14 
409  92 

6,017  82 


814  44 

548  29 

100  85 

72  24 

173  16 

75  29 

947  48 

3  76 

17  57 

40  67 

59  50 

7  43 

22  87 

38  78 


727  Sbs. 


4,281  fts. 
112  gals. 
166  fi>s. 
159  fts. 


56  96 

24  83 

9  70 

473  04 
61  04 
21  58 
80  85 

223  80 

77  70 


$3,952.33 


$17,300  70 


1878. 


325  tons. 
14J£  cords. 


$503  90< 

157  54 
413  72 
2,010  75 
60  71 
421  OS 
274  04 
364  59 


3,245  lbs. 
349  as. 
481  doz. 


714  lbs. 
14, 963  lbs. 


199  19 
151  65 

1,222  02 
642  Ofr 
566  52* 

6,565  33 


810  60 

605  58 
90  64 
57  23 

194  65 
65  61 

978  60' 


.429  fts. 
462  Sbs. 
605  lbs. 


146  lbs. 


1,233  ft>s. 


4,( 


228  B>s. 
109  fi>s. 


1  31 

40  3& 
43  84 
31  77 
74  12 
14  60> 

8  35 
85  02 

107  72 
12  50 

421  8fr 
50  28 
29  57 

41  92 
156  89* 

117  01 


$4,040.0fr 


$18,058  90* 
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The  number  of  weeks'  board,  current  expenses,  average  number 
and  cost  per  capita  for  1877  and  1878,  compare  as  follows: 

For  1877,  weeks'  board,  3,926f ,  current  expenses $17, 300  70 

For  1878,  weeks'  board,  4,228%,  current  expenses 18, 058  90 

For  1877,  cost  per  year  per  capita 258  22 

For  1878,  cost  per  year  per  capita 284  53 

The  increase  in  the  amount  paid  for  salaries,  is  due,  not  to  in- 
crease of  salaries,  but  to  the  fact  of  more  domestic  help  being  re- 
quired in  the  new  and  larger  building,  and  the  increased  amount 
paid  the  foreman  of  the  broom  shop.  Such  foreman  has  heretofore 
furnished  the  capital  and  run  the  shop,  and  depended  upon  the 
profits  for  his  remuneration,  but  with  the  "  hard  times,"  his  profits- 
decreased  until  the  work  ceased  to  be  remunerative,  and  he  was 
paid  last  year  $500  for  his  services.  He  lives  outside  the  institu 
tion. 

"We  cannot  better  present  the  work  of  the  year  in  this  school, 
than  by  quoting  the  language  of  Mrs.  Little,  the  superintendent. 

"  During  the  past  year,  the  work  of  educating  the  blind  youth 
gathered  in  this  institution  has  gone  steadily  forward.  In  some 
previous  terms,  the  lack  of  sufficient  accommodations  has  been  a 
hindrance  to  the  work,  which  has  been  overcome  so  far  as  possible 
by  the  patience  and  efforts  of  officers  and  pupils.  The  beginning 
of  the  year,  whose  history  I  now  record,  found  the  school  in  the 
commodious  building  erected  to  replace  the  one  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1874,  and  the  experience  of  the  year  has  demonstrated  its  adap- 
tion to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  The  plan  of  the 
house  renders  it  convenient,  the  rooms  are  large  and  airy,  the  heat- 
ing apparatus  and  water  supply  are  sufficient,  and  the  accommoda- 
tions ample  for  the  number  of  pupils  now  in  attendance." 

Ninety  persons,  forty- three  males  and  forty- seven  females,  have 
received  instruction  during  the  year.  Nine  have  entered  the  school 
since  the  date  of  the  last  report.  Applications  have  been  received 
for  the  admission  of  several  others.  Nine  have  completed  their 
course  of  instruction  here.  One,  Augusta  Zimmermann,  who  left 
scoool  last  spring  on  account  of  ill- health,   died  in  September,  at 
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her  home  in  Jefferson  county.  The  average  number  present  dur- 
ing the  term  is  seventy-seven. 

Instruction  has  been  given,  as  heretofore,  in  three  departments; 
literary,  musical  and  industrial.  During  the  last  term,  the  number 
of  pupils  having  instruction  or  practice  in  the  several  branches 
was  as  follows:  In  reading,  55;  spelling,  58;  arithmetic,  72;  geog- 
raphy, 51;  grammar,  26;  physiology,  21;  English  literature,  13; 
kindergarten,  13;  vocal  music  in  classes,  65;  orchestra,  13;  piano 
playing  35;  organ,  16;  violin,  11;  theory  of  music,  14;  broom-mak- 
ing, 26;  caning  chair  seats,  33;  be  ad  work,  36;  hand-knitting,  23; 
machine-knitting,  4;  hand-sewing,  23;  machine-sewing,  10;  cro- 
cheting and  other  fancy  work,  18. 

This  term  we  have  classes  in  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, grammar,  writing  (with  card  and  pencil,  and  also  by  the 
New  York  point  system),  mensuration,  natural  philosophy  and  nat- 
ural history.  The  class  in  mensuration  will  soon  take  up  geometry. 
The  kindergarten  is  continued  for  one  hour  daily,  and  affords  an 
opportunity  for  much  training  required  by  the  younger  pupils,  not 
readily  obtained  elsewhere.  Three  choirs  seem  still  to  be  a  neces- 
sity.    Two  classes  in  theory  of  music  are  still  maintained. 

The  broom-shop  continues  to  afford  to  the  older  boys  opportu- 
nity for  regular  exercise,  for  acquiring  mechanical  skill,  some  knowl- 
edge of  practical  things  and  a  habit  of  useful  industry,  as  well  as 
a  knowledge  of  a  trade  which  may  afford  to  some  of  them  a  means 
of  future  support.  A  little  has  been  done  at  weaving  carpets,  and 
we  hope  to  accomplish  more  in  this  branch  of  industry  the  coming 
year.  Both  boys  and  girls  learn  cane-seating.  Sewing  and  knit- 
ting by  hand  and  with  machines,  and  a  variety  of  fancy  work,  are 
taught  to  the  girls.  Some  of  them  obtain  a  good  degree  of  taste 
and  skill,  and  all  have  their  capacity  for  usefulness  enlarged." 

The  trustees  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  $18,000  for  the  ensuing 
year,  based  upon  the  following  estimates: 

Apparatus  and  means  of  instruction $707 

Clothing  for  pupils  not  repaid 100 

Executive  expenses 455 

Farm  and  barn  expenses 558 
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Fuel  —  coal  and  wood $2 ,725 

House  furnishing :   420 

Laundry  and  cleanliness 450 

Light 400 

Med  ical  attendance  and  medicines 175 

Repairs  and  tools 400 

Salaries  and  wages 6,588 

Subsistence 4, 300 

Work  departments 175 

Miscellaneous 555 

Permanent  improvements 1 ,000 


Total $19, 000 


The  price  of  provisions  and  general  supplies  having  been  less 
during  the  past  year,  the  board  hope  to  close  the  year  with  a  sur- 
plus of  about  $500.  The  walls  of  the  hall  of  the  new  building 
were  never  finished.  They  are  badly  stained,  and  having  become 
thoroughly  dried,  should  now  be  finished  permanently. 

During  a  part  of  the  year  the  condition  of  the  road  leading  to 
the  city  is  very  bad.  The  i  nprovement  of  the  sidewalk  to  the  city 
seems  very  desirable.  We  concur  with  the  trustees  in  recommend- 
ing an  appropriation  of  $1,000  for  permanent  improvements,  in- 
cluded in  the  above  estimates,  believing  that  amount  will  finish  the 
building  and  build  and  improve  the  walk. 

The  whole  amount  asked  for  seems  reasonable,  and  we  recom- 
mend it  be  appropriated. 

This  school  was  established  in  the  year  1850,  and  has  gradually 
grown  in  the  number  of  its  pupils  and  its  means  of  usefulness. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  was 
77.  The  current  expenses  for  the  same  time  were,  exclusive  of 
what  might  be  considered  permanent  improvements,  $16,^26.26  as 
reported  by  the  trustees,  making  a  cost  per  capita  per  year  for  each 
pupil  of  $218.52,  or  per  week  for  the  term  of  forty  weeks  of  $5.46 
against  a  weekly  per  capita  last  year  of  $6.19,  and  a  yearly  of 
$247.62.  The  expenses  during  the  vacation  of  twelve  weeks,  which 
amount  to  considerable,  are  also  included  in  the  above. 

The  cost  of  salaries  and  subsistence  for  the  last   year  has  been 
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$10,605.35;  per  pupil  $137.73;  weekly,  $3,44.  For  1877,  the 
cost  of  salaries  and  subsistence  was  $9,970.15;  yearly  per  cap- 
ita, $148.80;  weekly,  $3.72.  When  it  is  understood  that  the  cost 
of  subsistence  includes  that  of  the  officers,  and  employes,  during 
the  whole  year,  it  shows  a  due  regard  for  economy. 

WISCONSIN   INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF 
THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  history  of  this  institution  has  been  exceedingly  unfortunate. 
It  has  been  beset  with  difficulties,  more  or  less  serious,  ever  since 
its  establishment.  Its  friends  were  hoping  that  under  its  present 
management,  it  would  have  a  period  of  peace  and  prosperity.  But 
they  have  been  disappointed.  Early  in  the  year  it  became  evident 
that  an  evil  mind  wbs  secretly  at  work,  plotting  against  it,  and  seek- 
ing to  embroil  it  in  new  difficulties.  For  some  time  its  friends  and 
managers  hoped  to  so  adjust  its  matters  as  to  avoid  another  public 
scandal  and  excitement.  But  their  well  meant  and  well  directed 
efforts  were  defeated  by  the  publication  of  the  wildest  and  most 
damaging  rumors  concerning  its  trustees,  its  principle  officers  and 
teachers.  Social  gossip  and  newspaper  correspondents  added  to 
the  excitement,  and  rendered  it  necessary  that  another  official  in- 
vestigation of  its  affairs  should  be  added  to  its  records. 

The  principal  facts  are  contained  in  our  report  to  the  Governor 
found  elsewhere  in  this  volume;  but  the  extraordinary  character  of 
the  case  seems  to  require  further  notice.  The  circumstances  of 
this  investigation  were  peculiar.  The  Trustees  of  the  Institute 
stood  publicly  charged  with  grossly  immoral  conduct  in  connection 
with  their  relations  to  the  institution.  We  now  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  author  of  these  charges,  in  addition  to  his  motive  of 
personal  revenge,  sought  to  disqualify  them  from  conducting  an 
investigation.  At  their  request,  the  Governor  directed  the  "  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Reform  "  to  investigate  into  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Institution.  But  the  State  Board  was  in  a  crippled  con- 
dition. Mr.  Elmore  was  out  of  the  state  and  could  render  no  aid. 
Mr.  Haskins  was  in  Europe.     Mr.  Tilton  was  confined  to  his  house 
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by  serious  illness.  The  Trustees,  and  friends  of  the  Institute  were 
anxious  the  work  should  be  done  before  the  term  closed,  and  the 
teachers  and  pupils  had  scattered,  which  would  occur  in  a  short 
time.  Messrs.  Reed  and  Giles  were  thus  left  co  do  the  work  that 
should  have  been  done  by  a  full  board,  and  for  the  purpose  of  a 
quorum  were  obliged  to  meet  in  the  sick  room  of  Mr.  Tilton. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  press  at  the  exclusion  of  its  reporters 
from  the  examination  of  witnesses,  and  the  general  public  excite- 
ment concerning  the  case,  rendered  their  work  peculiarly  difficult. 
To  add  to  the  difficulty,  it  was  believed  that  the  party  making  the 
charges,  and  largely  directing  the  course  of  the  investigation,  would 
hesitate  at  no  falsehood  or  fraud  in  consummating  the  purpose  of 
his  conspiracy. 

It  was  perfectly  natural  that,  by  reason  of  these  circumstances, 
our  report  would  be  severely  criticised  for  not  meeting  public  ex- 
pectation. But  a  report  that  would  have  done  this  would  have  been 
untrue  to  the  law,  the  instructions  of  the  governor^  and  the  facts 
developed  in  the  inquiry. 

In  view  of  the  history  of  the  institution,  especially  of  the  coming 
and  going  of  its  several  superintendents,  and  also  of  the  well  known 
ability  and  integrity  of  its  present  managers  or  board  of  trustees, 
we  deemed  it  wise  to  submit  the  facts  and  testimony  with  our  con- 
clusions thereon,  and  leave  the  local  authorities  entirely  free  to 
perform  their  official  duties  without  any  recommendation  from  us. 

This  action  upon  our  part  has  been  made  the  occasion  of  loud 
complaint,  and  the  re-election  of  Mr.  DeMotte  by  the  local  board 
has  brought  upon  us,  and  it,  the  bitterest  hostility. 

It  seems  to  us  that  here  is  a  test  question  in  the  management  of 
our  public  institutions.  Do  the  people  of  this  state  owe  any  re- 
spect and  support  to  the  men  who  are  charged  with  the  manage- 
ment of  their  state  institutions?  That  they  have  a  right  to  demand 
official  integrity  in  their  public  servants,  will  be  readily  admitted. 
But  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence  of  personal  and  official  corrup- 
tion, they  owe  to  public  officers  their  sympathy  and  co-operation. 
These  trustees  are  well  known  in  xhe  state  as  gentlemen  of  high 
and  honorable  standing,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have  a 
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more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  Insti- 
tution than  any  equal  number  of  citizens,  or  even  the  members  of 
this  Board.  To  show  the  malignity  of  those  who  plotted  insubor- 
dination in  the  institution,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  as  soon 
as  the  decision  of  the  trustees  was  made  public,  a  combination  was 
formed  to  secretly  persuade  the  female  pupils  not  to  return  to  the 
public  school.  The  conspiracy  may  have  succeeded  in  a  few  in- 
stances, but  generally  it  failed. 

We  do  not  deem  it  proper  to  enter  into  any  defence  of  the 
superintendent,  but  are  content  to  abide  by  our  conclusions  in  his 
case,  as  expressed  in  our  report  to  the  Governor.  We  may,  how- 
ever, allude  to  the  fact  that  not  a  single  charge,  as  made,  was  es- 
tablished against  him,  and  no  proof  of  immorality  was  shown. 
The  trustees,  therefore,  stood  face  to  face  with  the  question 
whether  they  would  strike  down  another  man  and  thus  give  a 
premium  to  insubordination  and  treason. 

We  believe  the  people  will  yet  honor  their  firmness  and  integ- 
rity, if  not  their  wisdom.  If  such  men  as  have  stood  at  the  head 
of  this  school  and  as  are  these  trustees,  are  to  be  sacrificed  to  a 
wild,  unreasoning  public  clamor,  who,  as  well  fitted  for  their  work, 
will  be  willing  to  take  their  places? 

We  appeal  most  earnestly  to  the  good  people  of  the  state  of 
Wisconsin  to  pause  and  consider  these  things.  The  loudest  com- 
plaints against  the  characters  of  public  men  not  infrequently  come 
from  persons  of  the  vilest  habits  of  life.  If  an  election  or  appoint- 
ment to  office  is  to  be  the  signal  for  the  foulest  aspersions,  then 
dishonest  ambition  will  come  to  wear  the  crown  of  public  honors, 
while  patriotism  and  purity  will  shrink  from  exposure  to  the  dan- 
gers of  public  life. 

If  our  public  servants  show  any  moral  unfitness  or  administrative 
incapacity  for  their  official  positions,  none  will  be  so  likely  to  take 
measures  for  their  removal  as  those  to  whom  they  are  made  imme- 
diately responsible.  The  average  citizen,  however  intelligent  and 
loyal,  cannot  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  know  the  needs  of  our 
public  institutions,  as  those  do  who  are  charged  with  their  immedi- 
ate management.     The  frequent  changes  in  the  boards  of  trustees,. 
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as  well  as  the  general  oversight  of  all,  by  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities and  Reform,  seem  to  be  a  public  security  against  any  exten- 
sive wrong- doing  in  any  of  our  institutions. 

We  find  that  such  of  our  citizens  as  become  familiar  with  their 
conditions  are  the  least  disposed  to  find  fault  with  their  manage- 
ment, and  are  the  most  reliable  in  the  support  of  their  managers. 
We  have  found  this  to  be  especially  true  in  the  present  instance. 
We  have  gratefully  received  many  expressions  of  confidence  and 
approval  from  our  prominent  and  influential  citizens. 

The  demands  of  a  mere  clamor  are  always  unreasonable  and  un  - 
safe.  The  loss  of  public  wisdom,  is  a  public  disaster,  as  nothing 
can  be  so  easily  done,  and  so  well  managed  as  when  the  press  and 
people  remain  calm  and  impartial. 

It  was  the  expectation  of  the  members  of  the  board  making  the 
report  that  the  board  of  trustees  would  at  once  and  summarily  dis- 
charge the  steward,  and  they  regretted  that  it  was  not  done. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  institute  is  doing  a 
good  educational  work,  with  the  usual  number  of  pupils,  and  that 
the  officers,  teachers,  pupils  and  friends  are  working  in  mutual 
harmony  and  confidence. 

THE   BOARD    OF   TRUSTEES 

Of  the  institute  is  constituted  as  follows: 

Term  expires  April,  1879  —  Arron  L.  Cahpia,  Beloit,  Rock  county ;  S.  Reea 

LaBar,  Delavan,  Walworth  county. 
Term  expires  April,  1880  —  Hollis  Latham,  Elkhorn,  Walworth  county. 
Term  expires  April,  1881  —  E.  D.  Holton,  Milwaukee,  Milwaukee  county; 

D.  GL  Dheever,  Clinton,  Rock  county. 

OFFICERS   OF   THE   BOARD. 

President — Aaron  L.  Chapin. 

Secretary  —  S.  Reese  Le  Bar. 

Treasurer  —  Hollis  Latham. 

Executive  Committee  —  S.  Rees  LaBar,  D.  GL  Ch  eever. 
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List  of  Officers  of  the  Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  with 
salaries,  July  1, 1878  to  July  1, 1879. 

W*  H.  DeMotte,  superintendent,  $1,300  and  home. 

W.  A.  Cochrane,  teacher,  $1,000,  lives  outside  the  institution. 

G.  F.  Schilling,  teacher,  $1,000,  lives  outside  the  Institution. 

Z.  G.  McCoy,  teacher,  $720,  lives  outside  the  Institution. 

Miss  E.  Eddy,  teacher,  $500  and  home. 

Miss  W.  E.  Smith,  teacher,  $500  and  home. 

Miss  J.  L.  Tilden,  teacher,  $500  and  home. 

W.  J.  Fuller,  teacher,  $500  and  home. 

Miss  R.  C.  Ritsher,  teacher,  $275  and  home. 

Mrs.  A.  Broadrup,  matron,  $500  and  home. 

H.  D.  Bullard,  physician,  $100,  lives  outside  the  Institution. 

Jno.  Ronk,  engineer,  $700. 

E.  Young,  fireman  cabinet  shop,  $650. 

R.  S.  Miner,  fireman  shoe  shop,  $600. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  pupils  were  registered  as  attending  the 
Institute  during  the  year,  and   the  average  number  in  attendance 
was  one  hundred  and  forty. 
9-C.&R. 
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Table  showing  cost  of  construction,  current  expenses,  number  of  pupils,  and  an- 
nual cost  to  the  state  by  appropriation,  of  this  institution  from  its  founda- 
tion. 


Year. 

Cost  of  con- 
struction. 

Cost  of  cur- 
rent expenses. 

Total  cost. 

Number 
of  pu- 
pils. 

Average 
number. 

1852 

$3,000  00 
5,000  00 

$500  00 
4, 000  00 
7, 500  00 
7,000  00 
7, 000  00 
12, 000  00 
9, 000  00 
15,100  00 
13,550  00 
14,000  00 
12,200  00 
13, 250  00 
15,550  00 
19,000  00 
28,684  48 
27,000  00 
27,000  00 
30, 000  00 
30,000  00 
26,932  00 
39,893  75 
23,737  25 
40,500  00 
34,625  00 
28, 166  64 
37,583  36 
30,  000  00 

$3,500  00 
9,000  00 
7,500  00 
7,500  00 
7,300  00 
34,500  00 
15,500  00 
19,600  00 
29,450  00 
14,000  00 
12,200  00 
13,250  00 
15,550  00 
41,000  00 
41,585  88 
35,000  00 
27,000  00 
33,000  00 
34,176  00 
26,932  00 
39,893  75 
23,737  25 
40,500  00 
36,125  00 
34,666  64 
42,083  36 
30,000  00 

8 

14 

31 

34 

49 

56 

52 

79 

87 

86 

83 

89 

80 

91 

104 

108 

95 

112 

144 

149 

164 

176 

176 

181 

191 

182 

180 

1853 

1854 

1855 

500  00 

300  00 

22,500  00 

6,500  00 

4,500  00 

15,900  00 

1856.. 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864     ... 

1865 

1866 

22,000  00 

13.901  35 

•     8, 000  00 

1867 

1868 

1869 

3,000  00 
4,176  00 

1870 

1871 

127 

1872 

137 

1873 

141 

1884     

146 

1875 

1,500  00 

.  6, 500  00 

4,500  00 

132 

1876 

1877 

145 
155 

1878.. 

140 

$121,777  35 

$5*52,772  36 

$674, 549  83 

*140% 

*  Average  from  1870. 
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The  receipts  of  the  institution  from  all  sources  during  the  year 
ending  September  30, 1878,  as  returned  to  this  board,  is  as  follows: 

Cash  on  hand  October  1, 1877 $8, 166  42 

Cash  of  State  Treasurer—  appropriation  1878 25, 375  00 

Shoe  shop  receipts , 1,110  64 

Cabinet  shop  receipts , 5  03 

Sale  of  cows 42  57 

Sale  of  barrels 35  50 

•  Sale  of  hogs 129  89 

Sale  of  old  engine 15  00 

Sale  of  gasoline * 3  00 

Sale  of  gas  pipe  25  85 

Sale  of  registers 3  50 

Sale  of  caustic  soda 50 

Kent  of  mill  house 75  00 

Seven  weeks'  board 21  00 

Of  pupils  for  cellars,  etc , 49  41 

Total  receipts $35,058  11 

The  expenditures  of  the  institute  were 32 ,892  22 

Leaving  a  bslance  on  hand  and  in  hands  of  treasurer  of  insti- 
tution, September  30, 1878 $2, 165  89 

There  was  in  addition  to  above  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  state 

treasurer  of  the  appropriation  of  1878,  the  sum  of 12,500  00 

Total  amount  available  for  the  use  of  the  institute  from  October 

1, 1878,  to  March  1, 1879 $13,665  89 
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The  summary  of  itemized  expenditures,  as  reported  to  this  Board, 
are  as  follows: 

EXPENDITURES. 

For  amusement  and  means  of  instruction $562  55 

Clothing  and  expenses  of  indigent  pupils 552  26 

Drugs  and  medicines 42  60 

Farm  and  barn  expenses 362  02 

Fuel 4,147  59 

House  furnishing 999  47 

Live  stock 340  00 

Lights  (exclusive  of  fixtures) .*..., 593  00 

Laundry 180  03 

Manufacturing  expenses 1, 763  59 

Miscellaneous  purposes 609  13 

Permanent  improvements .  500  88 

Repairs  (ordinary) 1, 211  95 

Subsistence 7,457  03 

Salaries  and  wages 12,955  41 

Managers*  and  Trustees'  expedses 614  91 

Total  expenditures $32,892  22 


We  have  carefully  scrutinized  the  bill  of  purchase  that  made  up 
the  above  amount,  and  believe  the  money  has  been  wisely  and  ju- 
diciously expended. 
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After  carefully  revising  the  estimates  of  the  board  of  trustees  for 
the  coming  year,  their  statement  of  the  wants  of  the  institute  is  as 
follows : 

Amusements,  means  of  instructions,  etc $500  00 

Clothing  and  expenses  of  indigent  pupils.   550  00 

Drugs  and  medicines 75  00 

Fuel 2,200  00 

Farm  and  barn 300  00 

House  furnishing 1,100  00 

Laundry  and  cleanliness • 250  00 

Lights *.....  600  00 

Live  stock , 200  00 

Manufacturing 500  00 

Manager  and  trustees  expenses 800  00 

Miscellaneous  items 800  00 

llepaiis  (ordinary) 1 ,000  00 

Subsistence. 7,800  00 

Salaries  and  wages 12,700  00 

Library 125  00 

Pantry  outside  of  building 600  00 

New  steam  pump 400  00 

Total $30 ,  000  00 


We  recommend  an  appropriation  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  institution  the  coming  year. 

COMPARISON". 

The  cost  of  salaries  and  wages  for  1877  was $13, 962  29 

The  ccst  of  salaries  and  wages  for  1878  was 12, 955  41 

A  further  reduction  of  salaries  has  been  made  for  the  present  year. 

The  total  subsistence  cost  for  1877  was $8, 114  25 

The  total  subsistence  cost  for  1878  was 7 ,457  03 

Trustees  and  manager's  expenses,  1877 503  35 

Trustees'  and  manager's  expenses,  1878 614  91 


The  increase  is  chargeable  to  the  investigation. 
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House  furnishing,  1877 $1,426  51 

House  furnishing,  1878  ...  999  47 

Laundry,  1877 232  91 

Laundry,1878 180  03 

Kepairs  (ordinary),  1877 998  09 

Kepairs  (ordinary),  1878 1, 211  95 

Drugs  and  medicines,  1877 > . « 73  40 

Drugs  and  medicines,  1878 42  60 

From  the  superintendent's  report,  we  learn  that  the  following 
programme  is  strictly  carried  out  in  the  school,  and  that  its  effect 
in  preserving  order  and  inducing  habits  of  industry,  is  marked:  • 

A.M.  P.M. 

5:45  —  Rise.  12:00  to  1:00  —  Dinner  and  recreation. 

6:30  —  Breakfast.       1:03  to  3:00  —  School. 
7:00  to  8:30—  Work.  3:15  to  5:30  —  Work. 

9:00  to  12:00 —  School.  5:30  to  7:00  —  Supper  and  recreation. 

7:00  to "9:00  —  Study. 

Young  pupils  retire  at  8;  older  ones  at  9  o'clock. 

On  Saturday,  7:15  A.  M.  to  10:30,  work;  remainder  of  the  day, 
holiday. 

On  Sunday,  9:00  A.  M.,  lecture;  2:30  to  4:00,  class  instruction; 
7:00  P.  M.,  lecture  and  reading. 

Breakfast,  0:30;  dinner,  12.00;  supper,  6:00. 

During  the  year  15  boys  have  been  instructed  in  the  use  of 
wood-working  tools,  learning  to  perform  a  variety  of  work  in  the 
line  of  cabinet  making  and  carpentry. 

In  the  shoe  shop  27  boys  have  been  employed.  All  the  work  made 
has  met  with  ready  sale  at  fair  prices.  Both  these  shops  have  been 
repaired,  refitted  and  somewhat  enlarged,  so  as  to  extend  the  op- 
portunities of  learning  a  trade  to  a  greater  number  of  boys. 

Eight  pupils  —  3  girls  and  5  boys,  have  received  instruction  in 
the  art  of  type  setting.  We  have  recently  purchased  two  small 
presses,  and  have  every  reason  to  expect  good  results  from  the  in- 
troduction of  this  branch  of  industry. 

As  the  education  of  the  hand  and  eye,  in  the  direction  of  secur- 
ing means  of  support  hereafter,  and  the  cultivation  of  habits  of 
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industry  are  our  objects,  we  use  no  machinery  in  our  shops,  believ- 
ing that  these  results  will  be  more  satis factorilly  secured  in  the 
skillful  use  of  the  ordinary  hand  tools. 

The  smaller  boys  are  employed  in  keeping  the  school  rooms, 
walks  and  yard  in  order,  and  in  preparing  wood,  etc. 


STATE  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 
[Located  at  Mendota,  near  Madison.] 

trustees. 

R.  E.  Davis,  Middleton.    Term  expires  April  1, 1879. 
Andrew  Proudfit,  Madison.    Term  expires  April  1,  1880. 
David  Atwood,  Madison.    Term  expires  April  1, 1881. 
John  A.  Johnson,  Madison.    Term  expires  April  1,  1882. 
H.  N.  Davis,  Beloit.    Term  expires  April  1,  1883. 

OFFICERS   OF   THE   BOARD. 

President  —  David  Atwood,  of  Madison. 

Vice-President  —  Romanzo  E.  Davis,  of  Middleton. 

Treasurer  —  Andrew  Proudfit,  of  Madison. 

Secretary  —  Levi  Alden,  of  Madison. 
Executive  Committee  —  David  Atwood,  Andrew  Proudfit. 
Building  Committee  —  Andrew  Proudfit,  John  A.  Johnson. 
Auditing  Committee  — H.  1ST.  Davis,  Andrew  Proudfit,  John  A.  Johnson. 
Farming  Committee  —  H.  N.  Davis,  R.  E.  Davis. 
Chairman  Visiting  Committee  —  Dr.  L.  J.  Barrows,  Janesville. 

RESIDENT   OFFICERS   OF   THE   HOSPITAL. 

Superintendent  —  D.  F.  Boughton,  M.  D. 
First  Assistant  Physician —  Clark  Grapen,  M.  D. 
Second  Assistant  Physician  — J.  W.  Fisher,  M.  D. 
Matron  —  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Halliday. 
Steward  —  George  E.  McDill. 
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Table  showing  the  cost  of  construction,  cost  of  current  expenses,  total  cost  to 
the  State,  the  aggregate  and  average  number  of  patients,  and  average  cost  per 
patient  annually  and  weekly  since  the  foundation  of  the  hospital. 


Year. 

Cost  of  con- 
struction. 

Cost  of  cur- 
rent expenses 

Total  cost  to 
the  State. 

c 

d  ai 

6 
© 

5 
> 
4 

Yearly  cost 
per  patient. 

1856) 

1860  X  ' • 

1861.... 

1862.... 

1863.... 

1864. . . . 

1865.... 

1866.... 

1867. . . . 

1868  ... 

1869.... 

1870.... 

1871.... 

1872.... 

1873.... 

1874.... 

1875.... 

1876... 

1877  ... 

$224, 925  33 

20, 724  24 

28, 645  06 

7, 074  54 

3,351  25 

4,348  26 

2,091  20 

80,112  00 

65,261  97 

35,857  63 

15, 361  52 

18,043  26 

19, 105  22 

31, 875  00 

10, 000  00 

34,000  00 

28,822  60 

$3,875  89 

21, 602  18 
22,038  49 
31,716  36 
35,311  13 
47,309  78 
40,495  60 
44,118  87 
46,818  00 
71,320  08 
80,518  37 
76,890  61 
86, 770  56 
87,563  15 
86,567  08 

98.885  75 
101,611  63 

96.886  92 
95,035  85 

$228,801  22 

42,326  42 

50,683  55 

38, 790  90 

38,662  37 

51,658  04 

42,586  80 

124, 230  87 

112,079  97 

107,177  71 

95,879  89 

94,933  87 

105, 975  78 

119,438  15 

96, 567  08 

132  885  75 

130,434  23 

45 

147 
192 
254 
300 
257 
272 
294 
355 
455 
532 
524 
531 
585 
457 
507 
557 
498 

7 

90 
117 
162 
187 
179 
181 
185 
203 
310 
362 
359 
365 
329 
337 
364 
334 
370J 
380 

$240  03 
190  90 
195  75 
188  83 
264  30 
223  73 

236  28 
230  62 
230  06 
223  66 
21417 

237  43 
266  15 
250  94 
271  66 
304  23 
261  50 
250  01 

$4  61 
3  79 
3  75 

3  63 
5  08 

4  3a 

4  50 
4  43 
4  42 
4  30 
4  12 

4  59 

5  13 

4  83 

5  22 
5  85 
5  03 

1878.... 

4  81 

Total. 

$1,175,336  29 

The  trustees  present  the  following  estimates  of  the  wants  of  the 
hospital  for  the  coming  year: 

To  meet  current  expenses  from  March  1,  1879,  to  March  1, 1880.  $98, 800  00 

For  new  boiler  and  heating  apparatus 12, 000  00 

For  new  pump,  and  setting  same 2, 500  00 

For  railway  track  from  depot  to  coal  house 2 ,000  00 

For  modification  of  chapel ; 3, 000  00 

For  completing  water  closets,  etc 800  00 

For  new  washing  machine  and  wringer 800  00 

For  storm  sash 500  00 

For  medical  books  and  instruments 500  00 

Total .!..  $120,000  00 

Deduct  amount  received  from  counties,  etc 37 ,  152  13 

Amount  to  be  appropriated $82,847  8? 
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The  item  for  current  expenses  is  based  on  an  average  population 
of  400,  at  $4.75  per  week,  each,  and  needs  no  explanation. 

With  regard  to  the  amounts  asked  for  special  purposes,  the  board 
say: 

"  The  second  item  for  new  boiler  and  heating  apparatus  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  the  report  of  the  superin- 
tendent. Never,  since  the  extreme  wings  were  erected,  has  it  been 
possible  to  keep  these  wings,  in  the  coldest  weather,  as  warm  as 
they  should  be  kept  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  patients.  To 
remedy  the  difficulty  has  required  a  large  amount  of  extra  clothing, 
and  been  attended  with  much  extra  labor  and  considerably  extra 
expense.  Various  means  have  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  remedy 
the  evil,  —  all  in  the  right  direction  —  but  not  sufficient  to  effect 
the  desired  result.  "When  the  rear  building  was  erected,  the  diffi- 
culty was  increased,  as  it  arose  from  an  actual  incapacity  in  the 
heating  apparatus  to  perform  the  work  required  of  it.  Increased 
facilities  are  absolutely  required,  and  the  amount  asked  for  will  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  change,  and  render  entirely  comfort- 
able to  the  patients  the  extreme  wings. 

"  The  new  pump  is  rendered  a  necessity  in  order  to  the  safe  work- 
ings of  the  hospital.  The  gradual  failure  of  the  water  in  the  well 
that  farmerly  supplied  the  institution,  necessitated  a  connection 
with  the  lake  that  has  been  effected.  It  was  supposed  there  would 
be  water  sufficient  in  the  old  well,  to  supply  for  any  brief  time  that 
might  be  required  for  repairing  the  pump  that  draws  from  the  lake, 
but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  water  in  the  old  well  has  wholly 
failed,  and  in  case  the  pump  is  out  of  order,  there  is  no  supply, 
and  with  the  large  amount  required  for  daily  use,  this  state  of  things 
cannot  safely  exist  for  a  single  day.  Thus  the  necessity  of  two 
pumps  in  connection  with  the  lake  supply,  is  made  clear  that  there 
may  be  no  failure  of  a  constant  supply  of  pure  water.  The  pump 
now  in  use,  is  considerably  worn,  needing  frequent  repairs;  but  it 
will  answer  for  some  time,  as  a  second  pump,  but  is  entirely  inade- 
quate for  doing  the  whole  work. 

"  The  railway  track,  for  which  $2,000  is  called  for,  is  not  only  a 
matter  of  great  convenience,  but  one  of  economy.     The  depot  is 
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three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  coal  house.  The  actual  cost  of 
transporting  coal  and  other  supplies  for  the  hospital  in  wagons  is 
not  less  than  $900  per  year;  to  say  nothing  of  the  waste  in  coal, 
which  is  considerable.  This  would  be  saved  by  having  the  railway 
traek  contemplated.  With  what  the  railroad  company  will  do  in 
the  matter,  the  cost  to  the  state  will  not  exceed  $2,000;  and  the 
saving  will  not  be  less  than  $1,000  per  year.  The  propriety  of  this 
expenditure  cannot  be  even  doubted. 

"  The  item  for  the  modification  of  the  Chapel  is  to  convert  that 
room  into  apartments  for  the  accommodation  of  patients;  and  use 
the  present  amusement  room  for  chapel  purposes  as  well  as  amuse- 
ments. This  will  be  attended  with  some  inconvenience,  which  the 
authorities  are  willing  to  be  subjected  to,  in  order  to  make  room 
for  some  twenty  or  thirty  more  patients.  The  necessity  for  room 
is  so  great  that  this  change  is  recommended  as  one  that  will  do 
much  good  at  small  expense. 

"  The  other  special  items  commend  themselves.  The  completion 
of  the  water  closets  must  be  done;  the  new  washing  materials  will 
more  than  save  their  cost  in  a  year;  the  storm  sash  will  do  the  same 
in  keeping  the  building  warm;  and  the  item  for  books  should  be 
expended  annually,  in  order  to  keep  properly  supplied  with  late 
medical  works  and  improved  instruments. 

"  In  considering  the  special  appropriations,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  main  hospital  and  fixtures  were  erected  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  and  extensive  repairs  are  a  necessary  consequence;  and 
further,  since  it  was  built,  great  improvements  have  been  introduced 
into  hospital  use,  that  must  be  brought  into  this  one,  or  it  will  fall 
behind  the  age,  a  thing  every  citizen  of  the  state  must  desire  to 
avoid.  To  keep  up  these  repairs,  and  to  introduce  the  obviously 
necessary  improvements,  will  require,  what  may  be  deemed  at  first 
thought,  large  special  appropriations  for  several  years.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  board  in  bringing  into  use  new  articles,  to  procure 
the  best,  and  in  all  changes,  work  in  the  direction  of  substituting 
the  latest  improvements." 

Important  and  valuable  improvements  have  been  made  in  and 
about  the  hospital  during  the  last  year.     The  new  coal  gas  works 
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have  been  constructed  and  are  in  operation,  thus  obviating  the 
danger  of  accident  from  the  explosion  of  naphtha  gas,  as  well  as 
furnishing  a  better  light  at,  it  is  hoped,  no  greater  cost. 

The  water  pipe  has  been  extended  into  the  lake  until  it  now 
reaches  to  the  distance  of  1,350  feet,  and  ends  in  a  depth  of  26  feet 
of  water. 

The  herd  of  cows  is  now  one  of  the  best  in  the  state,  and  sup- 
plies all  the  milk,  as  well  as  butter  and  cheese,  needed  by  the 
hospital. 

A  new  barn  has  been  built,  with  a  capacity  to  hold  108  head  of 
cattle  and  8  horses.  There  is  now  barn  room  on  the  grounds  suf- 
ficient to  hold  all  the  hay  and  grain  and  all  the  implements,  as  well 
as  all  the  stock,  and  store  all  the  roots. 

We  have  known  of  the  difficulty  of  heating  the  extreme  wings 
of  the  hospital  with  the  means  in  use  ever  since  their  erection.  A 
six- inch  steam  pipe  has  always  been  used,  which  is  too  small,  as  is 
also  the  boiler  capacity.  As  now  arranged  and  supplied,  the  coils 
nearest  the  source  of  steam  supply  condense  the  steam,  and  as  a 
consequence  those  farthest  away  do  not  get  a  supply,  and  are  not 
warmed. 

During  some  of  the  coldest  days  of  last  winter,  the  water  froze 
upon  the  floors  of  some  of  the  extreme  wards. 

The  experience  of  other  institutions  demonstrates  that  it  is  econ- 
omy to  use  large  low-pressure  boilers  to  warm  public  buildings  of 
large  size,  and  we  believe  that  a  change  should  be.  made  in  this 
hospital  by  substituting  low  for  high-pressure  boilers.  This  change 
can  be  gradually  made  by  the  addition  of  one  new  boiler  now,  of 
low  pressure,  to  increase  the  heating  capacity  of  the  works  to  what 
is  required,  and  then  substituting  low  for  high-pressure  as  fast  as 
the  present  boilers  fail,  retaining  one  or  two  of  the  latter  to  run  the 
engine  as  long  as  it  lasts,  until  finally  all  can  be  dispensed  with 
and  a  new  low-pressure  engine  put  in  place. 

We  therefore  recommend  the  purchase  of  one  low-pressure  boiler 
this  year,  and  the  laying  of  a  larger  steam  service  pipe  from  the 
boiler  house  to  the  junction  in  the  covered  passage,  and  replacing 
the  heating  coils  in  one  wing  with  modern  radiators. 
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The  estimated  cost  of  these  improvements  and  changes  is  $12,000. 

The  modification  of  the  chapel,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  care  of 
twenty-five  to  thirty  more  patients,  at  an  expense  of  $3,000,  is  also 
recommended,  the  amusement  room  being  well  adapted  for  chapel 
purposes. 

As  estimated  bp  the  trustees,  the  current  expenses  of  the  insti- 
tution for  one  year  from  March  1, 1879,  on  tbe  basis  of  400 
patients  a*  $4.75  per  week,  will  amount  to $98, 800  00 

Deducting  what  will  be  received  from  counties 37, 152  13 

Leaves  a  balance  of $61 ,647  87 

Add  for  special  purposes: 

New  boiler,  etc $12, 000  00 

New  pump,  etc 2,500  00 

Railway  track 2,000  00 

Modification  of  chapel. 3, 000  00 

Completing  water  closets 800  00 

Washing  machines 800  00 

Storm  sash,  medicine,  books,  etc 1 ,000  00 

$22,100  00 

$83,747  87 

Which  amount  we  recommend  be  appropriated. 

With  regard  to  the  cost  per  capita  per  year  being  governed  by  the 
number  of  patients,  Dr.  JBoughton  the  Superintendent  says  in  his 
report: 

"  During  the  time  our  appropriation  bills  were  pending  last  year, 
much  general  discussion  was  had  as  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  insti- 
tutions for  the  insane.  One  important  factor  was  generally  lacking 
in  these  discussions,  viz.:  the  facts  shown  by  statistics.  It  would 
naturally  seem  as  if  this  important  class  of  facts  would  be  the  first 
thing  sounht  for  by  those  who  propose  to  discuss  the  cost  of  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane.  The  whole  matter  simply  resolves  itself  inio 
a  question  of  facts.  There  is  no  chance  for  theory  any  more  thaii 
there  is  in  the  question  of  how  much  it  costs  to  run  a  saw  mill  or  a 
grist  mill  or  a  cotton  factory  of  given  capacity,  when  there  are  scores 
of  them  that  are  running  and  demonstrating  that  question  every  day. 
It  may  be  said  that  these  hospitals  cost  more  than  they  should. 
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This  may  be  true  of  isolated  cases,  but  to  say  that  it  is  generally 
the  case  would  seem  to  require  a  good  degree  of  confidence  of  judg- 
ment or  a  lack  of  information,  to  enable  one  thus  to  pronounce  in- 
efficient all  the  means  the  various  states  are  employing  to  keep  the 
cost  of  these  hospitals  within  proper  limits.  One  part  of  this  gen- 
eral question  which  concerns  us  particularly  is,  whether  increasing 
the  number  of  patients  in  a  given  hospital  diminishes  the  per  capita 
cost  of  maintaining  them.  That  the  larger  the  population  within 
certain  limits,  the  smaller  the  per  capita  cost  will  be,  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  following  comparison  of  different  hospitals  which  I 
prepared  early  In  the  present  year. 

"  A  few  of  these  institutions  have  issued  a  later  report  than  the 
one  from  which  these  figures  are  taken,  but  as  there  has  also  been 
some  changes  in  prices  during  the  past  year,  I  deem  that  the  show- 
ing will  be  more  nearly  upon  the  same  basis,  and  of  more  value,  not 
to  change  the  figures  for  those  of  a  later  date.  This  also  covers 
more  nearly  the  same  period  of  time  as  between  the  various  hos- 
pitals. These  figures  give  a  practical  solution  as  to  the  comparative 
cost  of  large  and  small  hospitals.  I  do  not  for  this  reason  advocate 
the  principle  of  organizing  large  hospitals,  but  I  do  claim  that  if 
cost  is  to  be  the  criterion  by  which  to  settle  the  question,  then  the 
question  has  long  ago  been  settled,  by  showing  the  large  hospitals 
to  be  the  cheaper.  That  a  smaller  hospital  may  give  better  and 
more  effective  treatment  to  its  patients  I  have  no  doubt,  but  we 
must  at  the  same  time  be  willing  to  provide  for  larger  proportion- 
ate expenses. 

"  1  have  compliled  from  our  file  of  reports  a  tabulated  statement 
of  the  cost  of  all  the  hospitals  in  the  northern  states  whose  reports 
give  the  requisite  data  for  getting  at  the  cost  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  reports  of  the  Wisconsin  Slate  Hospital.  Southern  hospitals 
have  been  omitted  because  of  their  light  expenses  for  fuel,  and  also 
their  employment  of  colored  service  as  well  as  their  care  of  colored 
patients.  New  and  unfinished  hospitals  have  been  omitted,  because 
of  the  unusually  high  cost  of  the  first  few  years  required  to  organ- 
ize, furnish,  equip,  and  get  started.  These  figures  are  in  all  cases 
obtained  from  the  last  report  sent  us,  and   are,  for  the  most  part, 
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for  the  fiscal  year  just  closed.  Two  or  three  of  the  list  only  report 
once  in  two  years,  so  that  in  one  case  we  have  to  go  back  to 
to  1875.  I  have  not  selected  such  as  suit  my  purpose,  rejecting 
those  that  may  show  against  us,  but  have  taken  all  that  give  the 
requisite  statement  of  average  population  and  current  expenses. 
The  following  is  the  comparative  table  referred  to  in  the  above 
remarks: 


Namb  op  Institution. 


o3  a> 

"I 

GO    03 


Population  less  than  two  hundred  — 

Butler  Hospital  for  Insane,  Providence,  R.I 

Bloomingdale  Asylum,  New  York  city 

Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  Insane,  Philadelphia,  male  de 

par  tment ', 

Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  Insane,  Philadelphia,  femah 

department 

New  Hampshire  Asylum  for  Insane 

Population  beticeen  three  hundred  and  four  hundred  — 

State  Hospital  for  Insane.  Danville,  Pennsylvania 

Wisconsin  State  Hospital  for  Insane,  Madison 

Population  between  four  hundred  and  five  hundred  — 

Michigan  Asylum  for  Insane,  Kalamazoo  (1875) 

Michigan  Asylum  for  Insane,  Kalamazoo  (1876  and  1877). . 
Michigan  Asylun  for  Insane,  Kalamazoo  (estimated  for 

1878  and  1879) 

State  Hospital,  Ha^risbur^,  Pennsylvania 

Northern  Illinois  Hospital  for  Insane,  Elgin 

Connecticut  Hospital  for  Insane 

New  Jersey  State  Lunatic  Asylum. ; 

Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  Insane,  Dixmont 

Population  between  five  hundred  and  six  hundred — 

Iowa  State  Hospital  for  Insane,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Massachusetts  Hospital  for  Insane,  Woicester 

Dayton  State  Hospital  for  Insane,  OL  io 

Indiana  State  Hospital  for  Insane,  Indianapolis 

State  Hospital  for  Insane,  Utica,  New  York 

State  Hospital  for  Insane,  Longview,  Ohio 

State  Hospital  for  insane,  Athens,  Ohio . . . . , 

Population  over  six  hundred — 

State  Hospital  for  Insane,  Tauton,  Massachusetts 

Government  Hospital  for  Insane,  Washington 

Asylum  for  Chronic  Insane,  Willard,  New  York 


159 
186 

202 

214 
270 


312 
370 


424 
569 

650 
433 
460 
470 
490 
500 


505 
506 
596 
600 
615 
613 
646 


727 

735 

1,227 


$7  63 
13  28 

9  20 

8  42 
6  00 


4  47 
4  92 


13 

87 


4  68 

5  31 
4  84 

4  50 

5  65 
4  66 


4  11 
3  90 

3  71 

4  50 
6  27 
3  26 
3  44 


3  75 

4  33 
3  24 
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Now  as  to  the  reason  why  hospitals  with  larger  populations  may- 
be conducted  on  a  smaller  ratio  of  cost  per  capita:  There  are  many 
items  of  expense  that  would  not  at  all  be  increased  by  raising  the 
number  of  patients  from  say  350  to  550  or  600;  that  is  to  say,  there 
are  in  all  hospitals,  having  a  population  within  given  limits,  certain 
expenses  that  are  fixed,  and  do  not  vary  with  any  variation  in  the 
population,  such  as  salaries  of  certain  officers,  the  heads  of  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  work,  as  the  head  farmer,  gardener,  engineer, 
head  cook,  baker,  supervisors,  night  watches,  etc.  Also  care  and 
improvement  of  grounds,  outhouses,  etc. 

STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

Table  No.  1. 
Movement  of  Population. 


• 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Remaining  September  30,  1877 

188 
90 

278 
14 
19 
24 
18 

194 
58 

252 
21 
17 
12 
12 

382 

Admitted  during  the  year 

148 

Whole  number  treated 

530 

Discharged  recovered 

Discharged  improved 

35 
36 

Discharged  unimproved 

36 

Died 

30 

Not  insane 

Whole  number  discharged 

76 
191 

61 
202 

137 

Remaining  September  30, 1878 

393 

Daily  average  under  treatment .... 

192.126 

187.156 

379.282 
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Table  No.  2. 
Admissions  and  Discharges  from  Beginning  of  Hospital. 


Admitted 

Discharged  recovered  . . 
Discharger!  improved  . . 
Discharged  unimproved 

Died 

Not  insane 


Male. 

Female. 

1,077 

1,294 

383 

368 

312 

253 

294 

288 

189 

157 

'  1 

Total. 


2,641 
751 
565 
582 
346 
1 


Table  No.  3. 
Number  at  each  age  in  the  year. 


When  Admitted. 

When*  Attached. 

Age. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total. 

Less  than  15  years  . . 

1 
2 

11 

17 

15 

7 

5 

1 
5 

39 
35 
36 
19 
13 

"ii" 

22 
19 
20 
11 

7 

1 

3 

16 

14 

16 

6 

2 

1 

Between  15  and  20  years 

3 

28 
18 
21 
12 
8 

14 

Between  20  and  30  years 

38 

Between  30  and  40  years 

33 

Between  40  and  50  vears 

36 

Between  50  and  60  years 

17 

Over  60  years 

9 

Total 

90 

58 

148 

90 

58 

148 
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Table  No.  4. 
Nativity  of  Patients  Admitted: 


Nativity. 

.2  ^ 

®  2 
2 'So 

O    rt} 

Nativity. 

Within 
the  year. 

fcb 

o  a 

3.2 

la 

Austria 

2 

10 

1 

28 

67 

2 

18 

135 

5 

447 

1 

300 

2 

1 

.7 

178 

11 

9 

25 

35 

33 

37 

1 

40 

22 

Indiana 

3 

21 

Bavaria 

Iowa 

1 

Belgium 

Kentucky 

1 
2 
3 

6 

Bohemia 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Maryland 

46 

Canada 

6 

48 

Cuba 

3 

Denmark . 

1 
10 

Michigan 

17 

England 

Missouri 

3 

France  

Minnesota 

1 

2 

1 

Germany 

Holland 

22 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

41 
11 

Ireland 

10 

New  York .... 

North  Carolina 

16 

427 
2 

Isle  of  Man 

Isle  of  Wight 

1 

Ohio 

2 
9 

1 

3 

1 

19 

84 

New  Brunswick 

Pennsylvania  ........ 

84 

Norway 

18 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

5 

Nova  Scotia 

3 

Poland 

2 

Sweden 

1 
3 
1 
5 

Vermont. 

66 

Switzerland 

Virginia 

7 

Scotland 

Wisconsin 

247 

Wales 

On  Ocean 

2 

Alabama 

United  States 

3 

Connecticut 

2 

2 

Unknown 

2 

94 

Illinois 

Total 

148 

2,641 

10  — C.  &R. 
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Table  No.  5. 
Residence  of  patients  by  counties  admitted. 


Residence. 


Adams 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett 

Calumet 

Chippewa. ... 

Clark 

Columbia   ... 
Crawford  .... 

Dane 

Dodge 

Door 

Douglas 

Dunn 

Eau  Claire... 
Fond  du  Lac. 

Grant 

Green 

Green  Lake.. 

Iowa 

Jackson  . . . 

Jefferson 

Juneau 

Kenosha 
Kewaunee  . . . 
La  Crosse. . . . 
La  Payette... 
Manitowoc... 


IS 
.a  rg 
"     08 


£ 


11 


25 
21 

6 
12 
22 

6 

118 

41 

268 

75 

4 

1 
34 
40 
84 
124 
82 
19 
92 
17 
70 
35 
37 

3 
70 
64 


B 

a> 


22 
13 

47 


1 
13 

17 


26 
18 


20 

8 


22 
17 


Residence. 


Marathon 

Marquette 

Milwaukee 

Minnesota 

Monroe . 

Oconto 

Outagamie 

Ozaukee  

Pepin 

Pierce] 

Polk 

Portage...   

Racine 

Richland 

Rock s 

St.  Croix 

Sauk 

Shawano 

Sheboygan 

Trempealeau , 

Vernon 

Walworth 

Washington 

Waukesha 

Waupaca 

Waushara , 

Winnebago  

Wood 

State  at  large 

Total 


"      03 


£ 


3 

12 

223 

1 
24 
14 
20 
22 
10 
30 
21 
16 
69 
38 

155 
31 
89 
3 
35 
29 
33 

101 
32 
97 
19 
8 
47 
4 
34 


fcfl 

a 
3 
B 


5 

13 

8 


11 
27 
10 
16 

"l 
10 
13 

17 


2,641 


393 
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Table  No.  6. 
Civil  condition  of  those  admitted. 


Condition. 

In  the  Year. 

From  ' 

rHE  Beginning. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Single 

42 
45 

10 

40 

8 

52 

85 
8 
1 
2 

701 

583 

44 

347 

771 
120 

1,048 

1,354 

120 

Married 

Widows 

Widowers 

1 
2 

44 

Divorced , 

4 
45 

10 
16 

14 

Unknown  

61 

Total 

90 

58 

148 

1,377 

1,264 

2,641 

Table  No.  7. 
Duration  of  insanity  before  entrance  of  those  admitted* 


Duration. 

In  the  Year. 

From  the  Beginning. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total. 

Male.    Female. 

Total. 

Less  than  3  months 

39 
10 
4 
10 
7 
2 
6 
3 

14 
5 

11 
5 
6 
1 
9 
3 

53 
15 
15 
15 
13 

3 
15 

6 

431 

158 

146 

155 

85 

79 

69 

37 

11 

332 

175 

179 

137 

82 

86 

90 

45 

10 

3 

125 

763 

333 

325 

292 

167 

165 

159 

82 

21 

3 

231 

Between  3  and  6  months 

Between  6  and  12  months 

Between  1  and  2  years 

Between  2  and  3  years. 

Between  3  and  5  years 

Between  5  and  10  years 

Between  10  and  20  years. . . . . 
Between  20  and  30  years 

Over  30  years 

Unknown  

9 

4 

13 

206 

Total 

90 

58 

148 

1,377 

1,267 

2,641 
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Table  No.  8. 
Attributed  causes  of  Insanity  in  473  cases  (1876  to  1878,  inclusive). 


Attributed  Cause  op  Insanity. 


Male 


Fern, 


Total. 


Childbirth 

Change  of  life 

Chorea 

Cerebral  hemorrhage 

Cerebral  softening 

Cerebral  congestion 

Congenital.. 

Debility 

Domestic  trouble 

Epilepsy 

Fever 

Fever,  typhoid 

Fright  ". 

Grief 

Heredity 

Heredity  with  child  birth 

Heredity  with  typhoid  fever 

Heredity  with  change  of  life.. . . 

Heredity  with  old  age 

Heredity  with  poverty 

Heredity  with  uterine  disease. . . 
Heredity  with  intemperance. . . . 

Hepatic  disease 

Intemperance 

Injury  of  head 

Injuiy 

Infantile  cerebral   disease 

Masturbation  

Masturbation  derangement 

Meningitis 

Overwork 

Old  age 

Pecuniary  embarrassment 

Prostration,  nervous 

Religious  excitement 

Rheumatism . , 

Sexual  excess 

Struck  by  lightning 

Sun-struck 

Suppressed  auricular  discharge. 

Syphilis 

Uterine  disease 

Unknown 


2 
3 

74 


4 
1 

28 


23 


60 


Total 250 


19 

7 

1 


6 

17 
2 


63 

2 


1 
10 

44 


223 


19 
7 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
7 

22 


1 
2 

11 
137 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
6 
1 

30 
4 
6 
1 

25 
3 
2 
8 
4 
6 
2 

18 
1 
3 
1 
3 
1 
2 

10 
104 


473 
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Table  No.  10. 

CURRENT  EXPENSES. 
Attendants  — 

Male $5,586  69 

•  Female 3,865  18 


Medical  Dispensary  — 

Drugs,  medicines  and  surgical  instruments. 

Whisky  (Bourbon),  183  gals 

Whisky  (Rye),  134)£  gals 

Alcohol,  44J£  gals 

Wine,  Port,  32  gals 

Wine,  Sherry,  21  gals 


$9,451  87 

$868  47 

369  05 

375  54 

95  19 

80  00 

59  50 

$1,847  75 


Amusements  — 

Music ,  $169  00 

Sundries 326  25 

$495  25 

Chaplain $258  00 

Carriage  driver $300  00 

Boilers  and  Engines  — 

Engineer's  wages $1, 350  00 

Firemen  and  blacksmith 983  23 

Lubricating  oil 119  41 


$2,452  64 


Fuel  — 

Coal,l,786TW  tons $10,415  22 

Coke,  620  bush 101  40 

Charcoal,  840  bush 89  40 

Wood  and  chopping 888  01 

Hauling  coal  and  wood 500  00 


House  Furnishing  — 

Blankets,  quilts  and  spreads. 

Sheeting,  3,004 X  yads 

Ticking,  982%  yds 

Straw,  88ftV  tons 

Towels,  123 

Crash,  1,328  yds 

Hair  for  pillows,  323  fi>s 

Furniture 

Carpets  and  oil  cloth 

Cuspadores  and  urinals  . 


$11,994  03 

$745  80 

283  05 

144  37 

353  38 

25  78 

164  63 

138  89 

608  42 

490  15 

164  20 
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House  Furnishing  —  continued. 

Table  linen 38  14 

Combs,  hair  brushes,  etc 74  91 

Miscellaneous 196  61 

$3,428  33 

Farm  and  Garden — 

Farmer  and  laborers $1,032  13 

Gardener's  wages 893  18 

Teamsters 763  48 

Herders , 430  69 

Livestock 2,072  60 

Feed,  etc 2,430  43 

Threshing   11153 

Machinery  and  tools 435  44 

Repairs  of  same 339  32 

Seeds,  pots  and  plants 372  00 

Miscellaneous 226  00 

$9,106  79 

Live  stock  on  hand $2. 072  60 

Feed  on  hand 2,000  00 

4,072  60 

$5,034  19 

Kitchen  — 

Cook  and  assistants $1 ,  534  95 

Baker 470  96 

Kitchen  ware 157  93 

$2, 163  84 

Dairy  — 

Dairy  maid $236  66 

Milk  coolers,  tin  pails,  etc 304  30 

$540  96 

Laundry  — 

Wages $1,542  40 

Soap  stock 145  84 

Starch 30  48 

Indigo 15  70 

Machinery 122  20 

Wash  tubs  ,etc 15  50 

$1,872  12 

XlBRARY  — 

Librarian $90  00 

Books 445  96 

Papers  and  magazines 190  03 

Binding,  etc 152  45 

$878  44 
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Light  — 

Gasoline,  202  bbls 

Candles  and  oil. ......... 

Tapers  and  fuses. 

Gas  fixtures,  lanterns,  etc. 


Meats,  Groceries  and  Provisions. 

Flour,  588%  bbls $3,102  25 

Graham,  22  bbls 105  00 

Buckwheat,  15  bbls 75  00 

Corn  meal,  5  bbls 13  85 

Cracked  wheat,  100  lbs.... 4  00 

Oatmeal,  966  &s 30  74 

Crackers,  1,283%  ft>s 96  45 

Hominy,  550  fts .^.  19  50 

Rice,  3,382  fibs * 258  08 

Beef,  live  weierht,  133,129  fibs 5,147  12 

Mutton,  2,166  K>s 81  64 

Lambs,  68 166  75 

Pork,  1  bbl , 14  00 

Veal,  4 20  07 

Venison,  2 10  0o 

Codfish,  483  fibs 35  10 

Fresh  fish,  19,096%  fibs 1,014  59 

Mackerel,  10  kits 30  55 

White  fish,  9%  bbls , 39  75 

Trout,  9%  bbls 29  20 

Sardines,  3  doz 9  80 

Oysters,  13  doz , 61  80 

Chickens,  44  10-12  doz 88  27 

Turkeys,  24  10-12  doz 206  06 

Ducks,  68%  doz 180  72 

Salt,  44  bbls 80  30 

Baking  powder  stock 80  50 

Corn  starch,  200  fibs 20  70 

Extracts 26  79 

Farina,  305  lbs 24  13 

Ginger,  105  lbs 21  60 

Mustard,  86  lbs 27  50 

Pearlbarley,  500  fibs... 20  63 

Pepper,  195  fibs 64  80 

Saleratus,  120  fibs 9  30 

Tapioca,  90  lbs 9  1(> 

Sago,  463%  B>9 43  53 

Sugar  (brown),  1,077  &s 105  01 

Sugar  (coffee),  2,798  fibs 291  67 

Sugar  (granulated,  13,703  fibs ., '....  1,381  36 

Sugar  (powdered),  335  lbs 35  94 

Tea  (black),  68  lbs 51  10 

Tea  (Japan),  1,485  lbs 652  91 

Coffee  (Rio),  3,864  lbs  813  31 

Coffee  (Java),  21g  lbs , 62  43 

Coffee  (Mocha),  42  lbs ... 12  60 

Coffee  essence,  6  gro 11  70 

Syrup,  626%  gal 336  6£ 

Vinegar,  627  gal 110  07 
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Meats,  Groceries  and  Provisions  —  continued. 

Beans,  67%  bu 97  54 

Potatoes,  241  1-6  bu 80  46 

Potatoes  (sweet)  2%  bbls 10  75 

Apples,  green,  63%  bbls 191  75 

Apples,  dried,  3,599  lbs 270  06 

Lemons,  82 %  cloz 37  45 

Prunes,  5,129  lbs 462  70 

Peaches,  dried,  634  lbs 31  70 

Butter,  9,644M  lbs 1 , 484  16 

Cheese,  911%  lbs 98  95 

Honey,  103%  lbs 18  11 

Eggs,  12,707%  doz 1,125  47 

Miscellaneous  groceries 242  86 

$19, 285  72 

Postage 316  66 

Stationery 263  25 


$579  91 


Repairs  — 

Carpenters i , $1, 888  35 

Painters 764  25 

Registers  and  mason  work 451  69 

Pipe,  hardware,  etc 919  16 

Tools  and  machinery 324  70 

Lumber 2 ,  078  64 

Paint,  oil,  glass,  putty,  etc 1 ,057  64 

$7,484  43 

Freights,  telegrams  and  express $1 ,213  77 

Returning  elopers  and  expenses  home 187  65 

$1,401  42 

Store  Room  — 

Brooms,  brushes,  mops,  etc $174  93 

Hard  and  tin  ware 244  67 

Wooden  ware 18  50 

Crockery  and  glass  ware 286  71 

Tobacco  696  14 


$1,420  95 

Salaries  and  Miscellaneous  Wages  — 

Officers.    $5,614  72 

Butcher....: 337  68 

House  maids 747  32 

Seamstresses 441  60 

Depot  agent 137  50 

Porters 586  82 

Night  watches 567  00 

Bellboy 75  66 


$8,508  30 
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Clothing — 

Dry  goods $1,340  13 

Hats  and  caps 89  98 

Ready  made  clothing 4,350  69 

Boots,  shoes  and  slippers , 1,415  45 

$7, 196  34 

Board  of  Trustees  and  Visiting  Committee $814  50 

Interest  and  exchange 286  91 

Rent  of  ground  and  taxes 344  43 

$1,395  83 

»     MANEKT  IMPROVEMENTS — 

Steamtraps $375  00 

Wood  house 75  00 

Miscellaneous . 1 ,178  67 

M  iscellaneous , , 708  30 

Total  current  expenditures. , $97,311  60 

Less  sales  from  above  items 973  01 

Actual  current  expense $96, 338  59 


NORTHERN  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

BOAKD   OF   TRUSTEES. 

Thos.  D.  Grimmer,  Oshkosh,  Term  expires  November,  1878. 
D.  W.  Maxon,  Cedar  Creek,  Term  expires  November,  1879. 
Peter  Rupp,  Fond  du  Lac,  Term  expires  November,  1880. 
W.  P.  Rounds,  Menasha,  Term  expires  November,  1881. 
N.  A.  Gray,  M.  D.,  Milwaukee,  Term  expires  November,  1883. 

OFFSCERS   OF  THE   BOARD. 

President,  D.  W.  Maxon. 
Secretary,  N.  A.  Gray,  M.  D. 
Treasurer,  Thomas  D.  Grimmer. 

RESIDENT   OFFICERS. 

Walter  Kempster,  M.  D.,  Medical  Superintendent. 

Wm.  H.  flancker,  M.  D.,  First  Assistant  Physician ;  John  W.  Goe,  M.  D., 
Second  Assistant  Physician ;  John  R.  Thompson,  M.  D.,  Third  Assistant 
Physician. 

Joseph  Butler,  Steward ;  Mrs.  L.  A.  Butler,  Matron. 
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The  number  of  patients  under  treatment  Sept.  30, 1877,  was, . . .  537 

Admitted  during  the  year : 190 

Total —     727 

Average  under  daily  treatment 542 

There  has  been  discharged  recovered 55 

There  have  been  discharged  improved 38 

There  have  been  discharged  unimproved 37 

There  have  been  discharged  not  insane 1 

Died 37      ... 

—      168 

Leaving  under  treatment  Sept.  30, 1878 559 

During  the  year,  new  gas  works  have  been  constructed  with 
greatly  enlarged  capacity,  and  an  addition  built  to  the  coridor,  con- 
necting the  main  center  with  the  rear  building.  This  addition  was 
made  by  simply  building  one  wall,  with  the  partitions,  and  it  pro- 
vides rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  about  thirty  employees.  A 
new  barn  has  been  built,  sixty  acres  of  timber  land  cleared,  grading 
done,  etc.  Much  of  this  outside  work  has  been  done  without  hiring 
outside  help. 

Table  Showing  cost  of  construction,  including  permanent  improvements,  cost  of 
current  expenses,  total  cost  to  the  state,  aggregate  and  average  number  of  pa- 
tients, the  yearly  and  weekly  cost  per  patient,  from  foundation  until  September 
30,1878. 


Yeab. 

Cost  of  con- 
struction. 

Cost  of  cur- 
rent ex- 
penses. 

Total  cost  to 
state  by  leg- 
islative ap- 
propriation. 

o"  <g 

la 

Yearly 
cost  per 
patient. 

Sot 

a>  o 

1870.. 

$3,061  46 

65, 119  78 

173,891  55 

164,927  21 

65,712  63 

123, 958  43 

39,861  79 

16,500  00 

16,019  19 

$3,061  46 
65,119  78 
173,891  55 
198,677  21 
128,263  97 
210,582  16 
146,807  76 
148,674  17 
146,819  00 

1871.. 

1872.. 

1873.. 

$33,750  00 
62,551  34 
86,623  73 
106,945  97 
132,174  17 
130,799  81 

214 

306 
351 

604 
704 

727 

1874. . 
1875.. 
1876. . 
1877.. 
1878. . 

232^ 
257A 
3993^ 

542^ 
543 

$335  02 
336  14 
267  45 
243  42 

240  88 

$6  44 
6  46 
5  14 
4  68 
4  61 

Total 

$669,052  04 

$552,845  02 

1,221,897  06 
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Northern  Hospital. 

The  location  of  the  hospital,  about  four  miles  from  the  city  of 
Oshkosh,  and  its  ground  partially  surrounded  by  Lake  Winnebago, 
conveniently  accessible  by  trains  of  the  C.  &  N.  W.  Railroad,  is  a 
good  one,  while  its  partially  isolated  situation  and  convenient  dis- 
tance from  a  large  town  recommends  it,  yet  most  of  those  visiting 
to  deliver  patients,  visit  friends,  or  other  reasons,  frequently  find 
it  inconvenient  to  get  away  when  their  business  is  done.  As  a 
necessary  consequence,  the  hospital  must  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
hotel  to  the  cost  of  the  state,  and  the  often  serious  inconvenience 
of  those  in  charge. 

We  think  it  would  be  both  economy  for  the  state  and  promote 
the  working  of  the  institution,  if  a  boarding  house  was  provided  at  a 
convenient  distance,  and  in  charge  of  one  of  the  employes,  or  other 
person  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees,  where  visitors  and  the 
public  could  be  entertained  at  a  reasonable  rate.  The  State  Hos- 
pital has  such  a  building  owned  by  the  state,  and  saves  to  the  Hos- 
pital nearly  $1,000  per  year  as  estimated,  as  well  as  being  a  great 
convenience  both  to  the  public  and  the  institution. 

The  Trustees  present  the  following  financial  showing  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Hospital  October  1,  1878. 

There  is  a  balance  on  hand,  and  in  the  state  treasury,  Octo- 
ber 1,  1878 $66,451  28 

Of  this  amount  there  will  be  required  for  the  support  of  550  pa- 
tients for  21  4-7  weeks,  @  $4.50  per  week 55,389  28 

To  pay  off  indebtedness;  to  pay  for  work  under  contract  and  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  special  appropriations 
were  made 12, 825  00 

Which  will  leave  a  balance  on  hand,  March  1,  1879 237  00 

There  will  be  required  for  the  support  of  550  patients  for  one 

year,  @  $4.25  per  week 121,884  00 

Balance  on  hand  from  this  year $237  00 

Due  from  counties 47, 389  40 

To  be  received  from  the  steward 2, 000  CO 

Appropriation  required  for  current  expenses 72, 257  60 

Total $121,884  00 
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They  also  present  the  following   estimate  for  current  expenses 
and  appropriations  needed  for  the  year  commencing  March  1, 1879: 

For  current  expenses $72 ,257  60 

For  building  barn  and  root  cellar 1 ,800  00 

For  the  purchase  of  land 6, 000  00 

For  purchasing  and  putting  in  weigh  scales 1 ,500  00 

For  clearing  land  and  improving  ground  in  front  of  hospital. . . .  1 ,500  00 

For  enlarging  laundry 2,000  00 

Total  appropriations  required $85 ,057  60 


The  estimate  for  current  expenses  is  based  upon 

an  average  per  capita  of  550  patients  at  $4.25 

perweek $121,884  28 

Eestimated  receipts  from  steward $2,000  00     

Balance  on  hand  March  1,  1879,  estimated 237  00 

Receipts  from  counties 47, 389  40    

$49,  626  40 


Balance , $72 ,  257  88 

The  appropriation  of  this  amount  we  recommend. 

The  trustees  ask  for  $6,800  for  special  purposes,  besides  $6,000 
for  the  purchase  of  land. 

The  increased  productiveness  of  the  farm,  makes  more  storage 
room  for  roots  and  hay  necessary.  The  enlargement  of  the  laun- 
dry, and  the  track  scales,  are  also  necessities.  We  recommend  an 
appropriation  of  $5,300  for  these  purposes. 

With  an  average  population  of  679,  the  want  of  more  land  for 
farming  purposes  is  felt,  and  we  would  advise  its  purchase,  when- 
ever it  can  be  bought  at  a  fair  price.  We  understand  that  owners 
of  land,  that  adjoins  the  hospital  farm,  are  not  willing  to  sell  it  at 
the  fair  market  price  of  such  land,  and  shall  not  recommend  a  pur- 
chase at  a  price  exceeding  that  for  which  lands  of  similar  quality 
can  be  bought  for,  in  other  similarly  eligible  localities. 

The  superintendent,  in  his  report,  speaks  of  the  character  of  the 
cases  admitted,  and  the  causes  that  produce  insanity,  as  follows: 

"Of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety  admissions,  thirty  were  cases  of 
acute  mania,  and  forty- one  were  cases  of  melancholia;  all  the  rest 
have  forms  of  insanity  which  are  more  or  less  of  a  chronic  type, 
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and  about  whose  recovery  there  are  grave  doubts,  which  indeed  is 
true  of  those  who  have  melancholia,  a  form  of  disease  more  liable 
to  become  chronic  and  less  amenable  to  treatment  than  those  de- 
nominated acute  mania. 

"  Seventeen  of  the  one  hundred  an  4  ninety  were  second  admis- 
sions; of  these  seventeen,  ten  had  been  removed  by  friends  in  ac- 
cordance with  law,  before  they  had  recovered,  upon  the  presump- 
tion that  they  could  be  properly  cared  for  at  home,  but  relapsing 
into  violent  states,  were  returned.  Seven  were  cases  of  second 
attacks.     The  others  were  all  admitted  for  the  first  time. 

u  The  change  mentioned  in  our  last  report,  removing  a  quiet 
chronic  case  to  make  room  for  a  violent  chronic  case,  has  continued, 
and  the  demand  for  room  has  been  as  great  as  before. 

"  We  are  constantly  requested  and  petitioned  to  re-admit  chronic 
cases,  ordered  away  to  make  room  for  the  more  acute,  and  many 
cases  about  whose  chronicity  there  were  no  reasonable  doubts,  we 
have  been  obliged  to  refuse  admittance,  because  of  the  crowded 
state  of  the  hospital. 

"  The  highest  number  in  the  hospital  at  any  one  time,  was  Sep- 
tember 24th,  when  there  were  five  hundred  and  sixty.  The  lowest 
number,  January  3d,  when  there  were  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
four.  We  would  again  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
more  room  is  needed  for  the  care  of  the  insane  of  the  state,  many 
of  whom  are  in  a  most  deplorable  condition  in  the  several  jails  and 
poor-houses. 

u  There  were  fifty-five  discharged  recovered  —  twenty-nine  men 
and  twenty-six  women;  of  these,  two  men  had  been  in  the  institu- 
tion previously,  and  were  discharged  recovered,  this  being  the 
second  attack. 

"  Reference  to  the  appropriate  table  (No.  17)  in  the  appendix, 
shows  that  of  those  discharged  recovered,  twenty  had  been  insane 
but  one  month,  and  nine  but  three  months,  previous  to  admission, 
the  balance  had  been  insane  for  periods  of  time  ranging  from  six 
months  to  eleven  years.  Facts  of  this  character  are  far  more 
potent  than  any  argument  for  the  necessity  of  early  treatment;  the 
table  referred  to  shows  a  rapid  diminution  of  the  number  of  recov- 
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eries  in  those  insane  over  six  months.  Of  those  admitted,  only 
seventy- four  had  been  insane  for  six  months  or  under;  the  balance, 
one  hundred  and  sixteen,  had  been  insane  for  periods  of  time  rang- 
ing from  six  months  to  forty  years. 

"  Of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety  admissions,  twenty-two  had  at- 
tempted suicide-;  two  had  attempted  suicide  and  homicide;  ten  had 
attempted  homicide;  two  had  attempted  homicide  and  threatened 
suicide;  altogether,  sixty-two;  twenty-nine  men  and  thirty-three 
women  had  attempted  or  threatened  homicide  or  suicide;  of  these, 
nineteen  had  inherited  a  predisposition  to  insanity,  or  insanity  was 
traced  in  some  branch  of  the  family,  and  twenty-nine  inherited  some 
form  of  disease  independent  of  insanity.  Last  year,  there  were  fifty 
out  of  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  one  admissions,  who  had  exhib- 
ited violent  characteristics  prior  to  admission,  twelve  less  than  this 
year,  showing  a  larger  percentage  of  violent  cases  this  year  than 
there  was  last.  There  were  fifty-seven  out  of  the  one  hundred  and 
ninety  admissions  who  inherited  insanity,  or  had  insane  relatives; 
last  year,  the  proportion  was  thirty-eight  in  two  hundred  and  one, 
and  there  were  sixty-six  of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety  admitted 
this  year  who  inherited  forms  of  disease  independent  of  insanity,  of 
a  character  indicating  family  deterioration. 

41  These  tables  displaying  hereditary  predisposition  of  one  form  or 
the  other,  I  regard  as  important,  indicating  as  they  do,  not  only 
that  the  disease  is  hereditary,  but  also  that  deterioration  is  active 
in  other  directions,  in  collateral  branches.  In  the  straight  line  of 
descent  there  were  ten  who  had  an  insane  mother,  nine  an  insane 
father,  and  three  an  insane  father  and  mother;  the  appropriate 
table  shows,  also,  that  several  had  insane  grand  parents,  unclesr 
aunts  and  other  collateral  branches  more  or  less  remote. 

"  Another  fact,  is  apparent,  which  is,  that  a  large  percentage  of 
those  admitted,  inherited  directly  or  through  collateral  branches, 
bodily  deterioration  of  different  kinds  principally  consumption  or 
some  other  form  of  scrofulous  degeneration;  more  than  thirty-four 
per  cent,  of  the  admissions  for  the  year,  showed  a  family  inherit- 
ance of  some  form  or  disease  independent  of  insanity;  taking  both 
insanity  and  disease  of  some  other  kind  given  in  the  tables,  we  find 
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this  year  that  there  are  eighty-three  who  show  deterioration  of  some 
kind,  being  more  than  forty- three  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
admitted.     Table  eleven  gives  the  form  of  disease  inherited,  the 
majority  being  consumption.     If  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  where 
the  two  forms  of  disease  are  combined,  deterioration  must  be  more 
rapid,  and  the  final  break  down  more  certain,  hereditary  influences 
cannot  be  ignored:  nor  is  it  well  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
this  predisposition  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  downfall  of 
mankind.     The  facts  should  be  published  and  efforts  made  to  guard 
against  the  evil  consequences  of  extending    disease  by  marriage 
with  those  who  are  similarly  affected.     Statistics  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  mother  exerts  more  influence  for  good  or  for  evil  in  this 
direction  than  the  father,  that  is,  the  mother  is  more  apt  to  transmit 
her  phisicai  infirmity  to  the  child  than  the  father  is,  also  that  where 
the  father  and  mother  inherit  mental  disease,  the  offspring  are  al- 
most certain  to  become  insane,  sooner  or  latter;  not  only  is  this  true 
of  insanity,  it  is  also  true  of  other  forms  of  disease;  and  further, 
where  the  vice  of  intemperance  exists  in  both  parents,  even  only  to  a 
moderate  degree,  some  form  of  mental  deterioration  is  very  liable 
to  befall  the  children. 

Dr.  Howe  found  that  out  of  three  hundred  idiot  children,  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  were  the  offspring  of  intemperate  parents, 
and  this  is  only  the  maximum  of  the  evil;  the  minor  defects  event- 
uating more  remotely  in  "  weak  minds,"  and  the  thousand  other 
ills  springing  from  like  causes,  ranging  all  the  way  from  irritability 
and  eccentricity  to  confirmed  insanity,  are  not  apparent,  but  doubt- 
less they  do  exist  and  are  the  direct  results  of  such  cause. 

"Taking  into  consideration  the  poverty,  distress,  grief,  anxiety 
and  other  evils  growing  out  of  the  habit  of  intoxication,  not  only 
so  far  as  it  affects  the  individual,  but  also  as  it  affects  his  family  and 
children,  and  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  facts,  cannot  be  gath- 
ered up  in  any  statistical  method  employed,  it  is  no  unfair  presump- 
tion to  assume  that  the  evils  springing  from  the  intemperate  use  of 
intoxicants  are  the  cause  of  more  insanity  than  any  other  one  thing. 
Twenty-six  of  the  admissions  of  the  year  were  acknowledged  to  be 
excessive  drinkers,  and  their  insanity  was  more  or  less  directly  con- 
nected with  the  habit. 
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"  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  continued  use  of  opium,  tobacco, 
whiskey  and  other  stimulants  and  narcotics  act  deleteriously  upon 
the  brain.  The  injudicious  use  of  tobacco,  now  a  national  habit, 
will,  unless  checked,  prove  a  national  calamity. 

"  Year  after  year,  nervous  disorders  of  all  kinds  appear  to  in- 
crease in  number  and  severity,  many  being  clearly  attribuitable  to 
the  excessive  use  of  tobacco,  either  smoking  or  chewing.  The 
habit  begun  in  early  youth,  and  continued  by  increasing  the  quan- 
tity consumed  during  middle  life,  induces  directly  certain  diseased 
states  of  the  nervous  system,  which  are  highly  injurious  to  physical 
and  mental  health.  From  personal  observation,  I  am  convinced  that 
insanity  is  sometimes  induced  by  excessive  use  of  tobacco,  and  I 
believe  further,  that  used  in  the  enormous  quantities  now  consumed 
by  certain  classes  of  our  people,  it  will  deteriorate  not  only  the  in- 
dividual who  thus  uses  it,  but  it  will  also  deteriorate  the  race. 
*  Nervousness  '  is  a  growing  malady,  and  part  of  it  is  attributable 
to  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco  and  stimulants,  both  being  evils 
which  are  wholly  within  the  power  of  each  individual  to  check." 
11  —  C.  &  R 
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STATISTICAL  INFORMATION. 

Table  No.  1. 

Showing  movement  of  household  for  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30, 1878. 

Male. 

Pern. 

Total. 

Remaining  under  treatment  Sept.  30, 1877 

266 
96 

271 

84 

537 

Admitted  during  the  year 

190 

Total  number  under  treatment • 

362 

365 

727 

Average  under  treatment  daily 

543 

29 
11 
23 
2 
1 
16 

26 

24 

14 

1 

Discharged  recovered 

55 

Discharged  improved 

35 

Discharged  unimproved. 

37 

Discharged  sober 

3 

Discharged  not  insane 

1 

Died 

37 

Total  discharged 

82 

86 

168 

Remaining  under  treatment  Sept  30, 1878 

280 

479 

559 

Table  No.  2. 
Showing  age  of  those  admitted. 


Fifteen  to  twenty  years 

Twenty  to  twenty -five  years  . 
Twenty-five  to  thirty  years  . . 
Thirty  to  thirty-five  years. . . . 

Thirty-five  to  ft>rty  years 

Forty  to  forty-five  years 

Forty-five  to  fifty  yaers 

Fifty  to  fifty-five  years 

Fifty-five  to  sixty  years 

Sixty  to  sixty-five  years. 
Sixty  .five  to  seventy  years  . . . 
Seventy  to  seventy-five  years. 
Seventy-five  to  eighty  years  .. 
Unknown  


Male. 

Fern. 

7 

7 

14 

15 

15 

13 

8 

14 

11 

8 

10 

7 

7 

11 

8 

7 

9 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

96 

94 

Total. 


14 

29 

28 

22 

19 

17 

18 

15 

11 

4 

3 

4 

1 

5 

190 
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Table  No.  3. 
Showing  occupation  of  those  admitted . 


Male. 

Fern. 

Total, 

Housekeepers 

64 

6** 

8 
5 

7" 

4 

64 

Farmers 

37 

15 

7 

2 

37 

Laborers 

lfr 

Farm  hands 

7 

Teachers 

8 

Servants 

8 

Seamstresses 

5 

Tinsmiths 

3 
2 
2 
2 

2 

3 

Shoemakers 

2 

Merchants   

2 

Lumberman 

2 

Dentist 

Hotel  keeper 

Carpenter 

Miller 

Butcher 

Veterinary  Surgeon 

Soap  maker 

Sailor 

Musician 

Eurniture  maker 

Brick  maker 

Cooper 

Bailroad  Firemen 

Baker 

Cigar  Maker 

Student   

Clerk 

Bookkeeper 

Mason 

Blacksmith • 

Saloon  keeper 

8 
6 

Unknown 

96 

94 

190 
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Table  No.  4. 
Showing  civil  condition  of  those  admitted. 


Male. 

Fern. 

Total. 

43 

47 

4 

1 

1 

51 
28 
11 
2 
2 

94 

Single       .   • 

75 

"Widowed 

15 

Divorced   .   .... 

3 

3 

96 

94 

190 

Table  No.  5. 
Showing  nativity  of  those  admitted. 


Male. 


Fern. 


Total. 


Germany 

"Wisconsin 

New  York 

Ireland 

Norway 

England 

Canada 

Vermont 

Maine 

Pennsylvania.... 

Austria 

Belginm 

Denmark 

Bohemia 

New  Hampshire. 
Massachusetts  ... 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Holland 

Wales  

Kentucky 

New  Jersey 

Michigan 

Poland... 

Sweden 

Unknown 


26 
21 
12 
8 
2 
3 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 


1 
5 

96 


22 
18 
6 
9 
7 
3 
3 
4 

"2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 


94 


48 
39 
18 
17 
9 
6 
5 
5 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
9 

190 
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Table  No.  6. 
Showing  the  degree  of  education  in  those  admitted. 


Male. 

Fern. 

Total. 

1 
1 

70 

16 

2 

3 

3 

2 

1 
61 
12 

2 
10 

6 

3 

2 

131 

28 

■Rpflrf                       . 

4 

13 

Unknown 

9 

96 

94 

190 
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Table  No.  7. 

Showing  number  of  patients  in  the  hospital  from  each  county,  and 
the  number  to  which  each  is  entitled. 


Counties. 

o 

1 

o 

u 

,0 

a  . 

p'd 
■3  "§ 

Remaining  in  hos- 
pital   September 
80, 1878. 

Ashland 

2 
2 

27 
12 

6 
37 

6 
39 
12 
27- 
10 
11 

2 
30 

8 

6 

95 
20 
13 
11 
11 
22 

5 
26 

2 
19 
23 
15 

9 
35 

5 

Bayfield 

Brown 

61 
26 

7 
63 
13 
111 
20 
67 
17 
12 

2 
58 
10 
11 
177 
55 
19 
29 
18 
34 

8 
68 

3 
36 
40 
27 
14 
102 

8 

1 
18 

27 

Calumet 

13 

Clark 

4 

Dodge 

Door ',' 

38 
7 

Fond  du  Lac 

40 

Green  Lake 

10 

Jefferson 

25 

Kenosha' 

11 

Kewaunee 

8 

Lincoln 

1 

Manitowoc 

30 

Marathon 

4 

Marquette 

6 

Milwaukee 

99 

Outagamie 

21 

Ozaukee 

12 

Oconto 

11 

Portage 

8 

Racine 

23 

Shawano 

5 

Sheboygan". 

26 

Taylor 

2 

Washington 

19 

Waukesha 

26 

Waupaca ... 

16 

Waushara * . . . . 

8 

Winnebago 

40 

Wood .. 

7 

Columbia 

12 

1,135 

559 

• 

........ 
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Table  No.  8. 
Showing  form  of  insanity  in  those  who  recovered. 


Acute  mania 

Subacute  mania. . . . 

Chronic  mania 

Paroxysmal  mania. 
Melancholia ...  v.. 
Dementia .*... 


Male.    Female.  Total, 


10 

4 


3 

8 
*4 


29 


13 
2 


6 
3 
3 

14 
6 


55 


Table  No.  9. 

Showing  duration  of   insanity  before  admission  and  time  under 
treatment  in  those  recovered. 


Time  Under  Treatment. 

Duration 

before 

Admission. 

CO 

6 
a 
o 

a 

CO 

a 
o 

3 

CD 

OQ 

a 

d 

o 

a 

T-4 

a 

© 

a 

CO 

a 

© 

a 

00 

1-1 

OQ 

o3 

>> 

03 

S3 
>> 

OQ 

OQ 

>> 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

1 

One  week  or  less 

1 
3 
1 

2 
1 
1 

*3 

1 
5 

2 

1 

1 

4 

One  month 

1 

1 

T 

1 

Y 
i 

2 

1 

1 

... 

20 

Three  months 

1 

2 

9 

Six  months 

2 
1 

4 

One  year 

Two  years 

1 

1 

2 

5 

2 

1 

1 

4 

Three  years 

1 
1 

1 

Four  years  .     .  • 

1 
1 

2 

Six  yeal*s  .   . 

1 

... 

1 

3 

Ten  years     . . . . . 

1 

1 

Eleven  veara 

1 

1 

Several  years 

1 

1 

_ 

4 

2 

8 

5 

7 

6 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

6 

1 

1 

1 

55 
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Table  No.  10. 

Showing  hereditary  transmission  in  fifty-seven  patients  admitted, 
and  their  insane  relatives. 


M.' 

F. 

Total. 

Father  insane  . .  * 

3 
1 
3 
2 

3 
7 
3 
4 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 

i" 

i" 

i* 

6 

Mother  insane. ,. 

8 

Brother  insane 

6 

Sister  insane 

6 

Two  sisters  insane 

1 

Aunt  insane 

2 
2 

2 

4 

Uncle  insane 

3 

Cousin  insane 

5 

Grandparents  insane 

2 

Father  and  mother  insane 

Father,  mother  and  brother  insane ,  

Father,  mother  and  sister  insane 

Father  and  brother  insane 

Father,  brother  and  nephew  insane 

Father  and  paternal  uncle  insane 

Father  and  maternal  uncle  insane 

Fathar  aDd  two  cousins  insane 

Father,  two  sisters  and  brother  insane 

Grandmother,  two  mat.  uncles  and  brother  insane  . . 

Grandmother  and  three  maternal  uncles  insane 

Grandmothers  aunt  insane 

Brother  and  uncle  insane. . « 

Brother  and  cousin  insane 

Brother,  sister  and  two  maternal  uncles  insane, ...... 

Sister  and  aunt  insane » 

1 

28 

29 

57 
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Table  No.  11. 

Showing  hereditary  predisposition   to   insanity  in  those  who  at- 
tempted or  threatened  homicide,  suicide  or  infanticide: 


6 

3 

CD 

a  3 

cs3  tlj 

U 

H 

cd 

*0   <D 

"32 

CO  o 

Si 

^   03 

H 

6 
cu  o 

cd 

,P 
H 

a5 

3  a 

aw 

CD 

<1 

CD 

'3!§ 

CD«w 

p  a 

CD  1— 1 
CD    rj 

Is 

O 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

Father  Insane. . 

"i" 

1 

2 

1 

9, 

Mother  insane 

2 

1 

6 

Brother  insane      , . . . 

2 

1 

2 

Sister  insane      . . 

1 

Two  sisters  insane  .   ...... 

1 
1 

1 

Fath.,  moth,  and  broth,  insane. 
Aunt  insane 

1 

1 

1 

l 

1 

8 

Grandmother  insane 

1 

Brothers  and  cousin  insane. . . 
BTalf-sister  insane     .   . .  • . 

i 

1 

1 

1 

19 
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Tablb  No.  12. 

SUMMARY  OF  EXPENDITURES. 

For  tlit  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1878. 


Articles. 


Amusements  and  Instruction— 

Books 

Tickets  to  fair,  etc 


Clothing  — 

Boots 

Shoes 

Slippers 

Hats  and  caps...... 

Flannels 

Shirting 

Calicos 

Collars,  ties,  etc.... 

Hose  and  socks 

Suspenders 

Mittens 

Marking  ink 

Buttons,  thread,  etc. 

Suits 

Coats... 

Pants 

Jackets 

Underclothing 


Quantity. 


129  pairs.. 
159  pairs.. 
757  pairs. . 
24  dozen. 
404%  yds. 
540^  yds. 
5,303%  yds- 


209  dozen. 
60  dozen. 
14  dozen. 


2381 
83! 

205  1 
80  J 


Drugs  and,  medical  supplies — 

Medicines 

Alcohol , 

Whisky  ...   , 

Wine , 

Surgical  appliances. . . 


42J^  gals. 
141  gals. 
133J^  gals. 


Farm  and  garden  — 

Cows 

Bull 

Horses 

Tools  and  machinery 

Fertilizers 

JFeed 

Blacksmithing 

Vehicles  and  repairs 

Harness,h  alt'Sjblank'tSjetc 

Seeds 

Plants 


Fuel  and  lights  — 

Coal,  hard 

Coal,  soft 

Chopping  wood 

Candles,  oil  and  matches 


At. 


If- 


100}^  tons.. 


12  tons.. 
1,665}£  tons. 
908>|  cords. 


$2  83 

1  49 

79 


14 
14 
08 


1  81 
'5*80 


Amount. 


$354  38 
170  61 


2  10 
4  50 
4  12 


$1,995  49 

89  50 

635  03 

548  97 

106  20 


12  40 


$366  09 

237  78 

604  63 

199  40 

57  06 

77  57 

469  25 

199  72 

379  30 

179  03 

81  00 

22  50 

197  41 

1,804  35 

837  25 


1,276  50 

517  56 
18  73 
1,246  16 
186  22 
713  28 
289  25 
173  65 
186  09 


5  25 
4  30 

75 


$7,225  45 
704  38 
121  77 


Total. 


$524  99 


5,712  34 


3,375  19 


4,607  44 


8,051  60 
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Table  No.  1&  —  Summary  of  Expenditures  —  continued. 


Abticle. 


Quantity. 


At. 


Amount. 


Total. 


Elopers 

Expenses  for  patients  burial 

and  car  fare  home 

Expressage 


Furnishing  and  general  house- 
hold supplies: 

Blankets 

Curtains 

Table  linen 

Table  linen 

Mattresses. 

Cotton . . .  \ 

Straw  for  bedding 

Sheeting 

Pictures 

Toweling 

Towels 

Ticking 

Rubber  blankets 

Rubber  blankets. 

Carpeting 

Bed  spreads 

Furniture 

Nightwatch  electric  clock 

and  dials 

Tin  ware 

Wooden  ware 

Hardware 

Crockery  and  glass  ware. . 

Cutlery 

Brooms 

Mops 

Small  groceries 

Laundry  starch 

Soap,  hard 

Soap,  soft 

Soap,  soft 

Brushes 

Baskets 

Matting 

Oilcloth 

Sal  soda,  etc 

Bath  brick,  indigo,  etc 

Flour  bags 

Combs,  hair  brushes 

Restraints,  etc 


520 

100 

413  yds... 

8doz 

6 

4769M  yds 
33>£  tons. 
832%  yds.. 


41 


08 

5  00 

17 


1347  yds.  > 
4  dozen. .  f 
112Myds.. 
45^yds.  ) 

100 C 

183  yds.. 
67 


13 


1057 fes.. 
5113  S>s.. 
14920  S>s.. 
1089}£bbls. 


06 

06 

02 

2  18 


$1,293  30 

13  00 
170  62 

20  50 

25  00 
398  25 
164  60 
144  11 

18  88 

206  20 

14  51 
176  80 

292  00 

91  00 
2,495  45 

1,291  26 

462  85 

54  40 

502  14 

700  16 

21  00 
113  39 

14  25 
23  25 
67  48 

349  72 

2,678  50 

74  10 

26  85 
115  10 

71  79 
129  61 

66  10 

15  00 

72  80 

92  63 


Additions,  repairs   and   ir> 
movements  on  farm  — 
Farm,  garden  and  roads . 
Additions  and  repairs .   . 

Paints  and  oils 

Glass 


$2,693  85 

2,835  68 

463  47 

215  92 


$44  91 

226  47 
150  90 


$12,467  56 
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Table  No.  12.  —  Summary  of  Expenditures 

—  continued. 

Article. 

Quantity. 

At 

Amount. 

Total. 

Additions,  repairs*  etc. — con. 
Pipe  and  fixtures 

1,396  96 

4,555  15 

451  95 

1,118  56 

431  06 

245  07 

858  04 

72  00 

494,67 

2,252  89 

3,265  43 

5,298  58 

6,058  22 

Lumber 

Sand 

389  yds .... 

Brick ... 

216  M 

Lime  and  cement 

Gas  fixtures 

Gas  works 

Stone 

Fire  -apparatus 

Heating  apparatus 

Machinery 

Engine 

Boiler 

32,707  50 
256  58 

Printing 

Stationery 

421  12 

Petty  cash , 

76  19 

Laboratory 

243  50 

Postage 

266  45 

Freight 

1,986  75 

Telegraphing 

182  41 

Livery     

6  00 

Managers  and   committees  — 
salaries  and  expenses-^ 
Architect 

$200  00 

34  70 

558  13 

200  14 

204  40 

Visiting  physicians 

Trustees 

Traveling  expenses 

Building  committee 

1,197  37 

Salaries  and  wages  — 

Officers'  pay  rolls    

Employes'  pay  rolls 

$7,225  00 
29, 160  07 

50bbl.... 

$1  61 

36,385  07 

Provisions  — 
Salt 

$80  82 
67  00 
12  30 

5  35 
97  63 
61  55 

7  20 
64  00 

3  85 
30  50 
72  07 
23  91 

9  73 
1,675  12 

3,686  49 
498  95 

Baking  powder,  etc 

Cinnamon 

27  lb 

101b 

l,O0OH> 

45 
53 

Cloves  

Corn  starch 

Extracts 

Ginger 

30  ft)..... 
1921b 

136  ft 

24 
33 

22 

Mustard 

Nutmegs 

Pepper '. 

Chocolate,  coacoanut,  etc. 

Sundry  spices 

Tapioca  and  sago 

Tea 

4,2431b 

38,351  S» 

968  gal. . . . 

39 

9 
51 

Coffee 

Sugar 

Syrup 
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Table  JSTo.  12.  —  Summary  of  Expenditures  —  continued. 


Articles. 


Provisions  —  continued  - 

Molasses 

Vinegar  

Vegetables , 

Beans 

Potatoes 

Apples 

Dried  peaches 

Cranberries 

Currents 

Dried  currents 

Tobacco  

Lemons  and  oranges. 

Prunes  

Grapes  

Peaches  

Dried  apples 

Raisins 

Strawberries 

Raspberries 

Canned  fruit 

Confectionery 

Sundry  fruit 

Butter 

Cheese 


Flour ... 

Flour 

Crackers 

Meal 

Hominy 

Rice 

Oatmeal 

Peas 

Barley  

Venison 

Poultry 

Ham  and  sausage — 

Beef,  dressed 

Beef,  on  loot 

Mutton 

Lard 

Fresh  fish 

Codfish 

Mackerel 

Oysters  and  can  fish . 
White  fish 


Total . 


Quantity. 


135^  gal.. 
821      gal.. 


92 

1,896 

313 

4,003 

10 


36,910      fts.. 

246%  tt>s... 

4,100     doz.. 

854%  bbls.. 

4     bbls.. 

1,460J£  fts... 

666     bbls.. 


bush, 
bush, 
bbl.. 

a.... 

bbl. 
%}4  bush. 
537      lbs. 
542      fi)S. 


5,520      fi>s.. 


3, 102      fi>s 

303^  boxes 

819     qts.. 

1,866     qts.. 


14 

5,959 

17 

3,033 

800 

105 

2,182 

1,888 

2,214 

328,375 


4,093 
6,655 
1,600 


bbls.. 

fi>S.. 

bbls.. 

fi>s  . . 
fi>s  .. 
ft>s .  . 
fi>s .  . 
B>s.. 
fi>s .  . 
ft>s... 
ft>s .  . 
S>s.. 
Sbs  . . 
5>s 


13^  bbls. 


At. 


45 
18 


$1  91 

34 

3  46 

07 

7  78 

1  90 

06 

40 


Amount. 


09 


06 


10 
08 


18 
13 
14 

4  88 

4  86 
06 
09 

3  42 
07 

6  22 
03 
03 
06 
11 
10 
04 

09 
08 
06 
04 


$61  10 
154  50 

18  97 
175  74 
485  75 

1, 083  70 
289  14 

77  83 
12  30 
32  37 

220  33 

91  65 
505  57 

46  92 
40  10 

200  67 

56  50 

83  54 

151  07 

251  45 

64  25 

60  94 

6,785  31 

32  45 

559  89 

4,169  61 

19  45 

92  36 
6  02 

47  90 
426  58 

85  75 

101  40 

28  32 

6  30 

247  19 

183  95 

109  74 

11,588  91 

78  86 
334  98 
411  91 

75  90 

22  20 

109  30 

12  00 


Tota 


$37,928  66 


$146, 819  00 
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WISCONSIN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 


MANAGERS. 

Terms  expire  April  3, 1879  — Wm.  Blair,  Waukesha;  Edward  O'Neill,  Mil- 
waukee. 
Term  expires  April  3, 1880 —  Chas.  R.  Gibbs,  Whitewater. 

Terms  expire  April  3, 1881  —  Andrew  E.  Elmore,  Port  Howard ;  John  Ma- 
ther, La  Crosse.! 

OFFICERS   OF  THE  BOARD. 

Wm.  Blair,  President. 
Jonn  Mather,  Vice  President. 
Andrew  E.  Elmore,  Treasurer. 
Chas.  R.  Gibbs,  Secretary. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  Board  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  January,  April, 
uly  and  October. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE   SCHOOL. 


S.  J.  M.  Putnam,  Superintendent. 

• ,  Assistant  Superintendent. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Putnam,  Matron. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


Table  No.  1. 

Shows  the  number  of  inmates  received  and  discharged  during  the 

year. 

Number  in  school  October  1, 1877 364 

Number  committed  during  the  year 151 

Number  returned  from  out  on  ticket 11 

Number  of  returned  escapes 1 

Total   ~527 

Table  No.  2. 

Shows  the  offenses  for  which  they  were  committed. 

Vagrancy 14 

Larceny   , 53 

Incorrigibility   , 72 

Burglary 4. 

Sodomy 1 

Assault  and  battery 2 

Destruction  of  property 2 

Total ~151 


Table  No.  3. 

Number  returned  to  parents  or  guardians  on  ticket  of  leave 92 

Number  out  to  place  on  ticket  of  leave 8 

Number  returned  illegally  committed 4 

Number  of  deaths 3 

Number  of  escapes 1 

Number  on  record  October  1, 1878 419 

Total 527 

Table  No.  4. 

1876.  1877.  1878. 

Largest  number  at  any  one  time 318       366  419 

Least  number  at  any  one  time 286       316  357 

Average  number , 299       341  380 
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Table  No.  5. 
* 

Shows  their  ages  at  the  date  of  this  report. 


Ages. 

00 

p   . 

O  m 

CO 

•3 

o 

4 

Ages. 

P      . 

O    CQ 

|3 

•3 

Ten 

14 
17 
21 
28 
30 
41 

14 
30 
41 
53 
60 
56 
70 

Seventeen 

Eighteen 

Nineteen 

Twenty 

Twenty-one. . . . 

41 

19 

10 

5 

41 

Eleven 

13 
20 
25 
30 
35 
70 

19 

Twelve 

10 

Thirteen 

Fourteen 

5 

Fifteen.. 

Sixteen 

Average  age 14J^ 

Table  JNo.  6. 
Shows  the  counties  from  which  they  were  committed. 


Counties. 


Past 
year. 


Counties. 


Past 
year. 


Brown 

Calumet 

Chippewa  . . 
Columbia  . . . 
Crawford  . .  - 

Bane  

Dodge 

Dunn 

Eau  Claire. . . 
Pond  du  Lac 

Green 

Green  Lake  . 

Grant 

Iowa 

Jackson. 
Jefferson 

Juneau 

Kenosha 
La  Crosse  . . . 


8 
2 
1 
4 
2 
7 
1 
2 
2 
15 
2 
2 
3 
2 
1 
6 
1 
3 
3 


Manitowoc 
Monroe  . . . 
Milwaukee 

Oconto 

Outagamie 
Portage  . . . 
Kacine 

Rock 

Richland . . 

Sauk 

Sheboygan 
Vernon  . . . 
Waupaca 
Walworth 
Winnebago 
Wood  .... 
Waukesha. 
Waushara . 

Total  . 


27 
7 
7 
2 
7 
7 
1 
2 
2 
2 
5 
1 
3 
3 
2 
2 


151 
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Table  No.  7. 
Shows  number  of  inmates  each  year  since  school  opened. 


Year. 


January  1,1861. 
October  10,  1861 
October  10, 1862 
October  10, 1863 
October  10,  1864 
October  10,  1865 
October  10, 1866 
October  10,  1867 
October  10, 1868 
October  10,  1869 
October  10, 1870 
October  10, 1871 
October  10, 1872 
Ootober  10,  1873 
October  10, 1874 
October  10, 1875 
October  10,  1876 
October  10,  1877 
October  10, 1878 


as 

O   >x 

o 

.  oS 
O  « 


825 


28 

41 

42 

83 

107 

47 

66 

53 

63 

114 

74 

107 

80 

113 

101 

107 

134 

151 


32 
35 
51 
59 
117 
134 
118 
143 
149 
163 
204 
237 
278 
281 
301 
300 
318 


7 

5 

4 

13 

20 

21 

16 

12 

14 

13 

2 

2 


oo 


£ 


39 
40 
55 
72 
137 
155 
134 
155 
163 
173 
206 
239 
278 
281 
301 
300 
318 
364 
419 


c3 


O  53 


81 
80 
98 
155 
245 
209 
217 
227 
233 
293 
288 
347 
362 
402 
412 
415 
471 
527 


12  —  C.&R. 
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Table  No.  8. 


Shows  amounts  charged  to  the  several  counties  for  the  support  of 
vagrants  and  incorrigible  inmates. 


Counties. 

Amounts. 

Counties. 

Amounts. 

Adams  .  * 

$52  00 

1,228  25 

202  50 

160  00 

166  75 

294  50 

83  00 

52  00 

110  50 

294  75 

1,07*4  25 

426  25 

183  00 

186  75 

187  75 
88  00 

286  00 

79  00 

564  00 

83  00 

1,321  25 

Manitowoc   

$173  00 
89  00 

Brown 

Monroe 

Calumet 

Oconto 

247  75 

Crawford 

Outagamie 

694  50 

Columbia 

Ozaukee 

52  00 

Dane 

P  erce  

52  00 

Dodge  

Polk 

52  00 

Door 

Dunn 

Portage 

Racine 

Rock 

Richland 

93  25 

544  75 

Eau  Claire 

Fond  du  Lac 

423  00 
45  00 

Grant  

St.  Croix 

52  00 

Green 

Sauk  

68  75 

Green  Lake 

Hheboygan  

112  00 

Iowa 

Waukesha 

138  50 

Juneau 

Walworth 

Waushara 

251  75 

Jefferson 

54  50 

Kenosha 

Winnebago  

611  00 

La  Crosse 

Waupaca 

Wood 

146  25 

La  Fayette. 

96  75 

Total 

$11,119  25 

1 
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Table  No.  9. 
Shows  birthplace  of  inmates. 

States. 

No. 

Countries. 

No, 

Wisconsin 

93 
8 
7 
1 
2 
3 
3 
1 
4 
1 
1 

Germany 

12 

New  Yoik 

Belgium 

1 

Illinois 

Canada.... „ 

2 

Michigan 

England 

3 

Pen nsylvania 

Bohemia 

1 

Ohio 

Ireland 

2 

1<  wa 

N orway 

2 

New  Jersev 

Total  foreign 

Minnesota*. 

22 

Missom  i 

Unknown 

Total 

Connecticut 

4 

To$al  native  . . . 

124 

151 

Table  No.  10. 
Shows  the  nationality  of  parents. 


Nationality. 

No. 

27 
51 
26 
18 

3 

6 

2 

1 

Nationality. 

No. 

American 

Bohemian 

6 

German 

Belgian 

1 

Irish 

Danish 

1 

English 

Norwegian 

We'sh 

5 

Canadian 

1 

French 

Colored 

3 

S  otch 

Total 

Indian 

151 

Table  No.  11. 
Shows  social  and  domestic  relations. 


Save 

No  praents 17 

Mother  only 16 

Father  only 8 

Parents  separated 16 

57 


Have 

Father  and  stepmother 

Mother  and  stepfather 10 

Mother  insane 1 

Both  parents  living 72 


94 
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m 


Table  No.  12. 

MORTUARY. 

Shows  number  of  deaths  in  the  last  ten  years. 
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Table  No.  13. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Number  under  instruction  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 364 

Number  newly  committed  during  the  year 151 

Number  returned  during  the  year 12 

Number  under  instruction  during  the  year 527 

Number  left  the  school  during  the  year 108 

Number  in  present  attendance 419 

Of  the  151  received,  could  not  write 66 

Commenced  reading  from  chart 45 

Commenced  readiDg  from  first  reader 24 

Commenced  reading  from  second  reader 56 

Commenced  reading  from  third  reader 15 

Commenced  reading  lrom  fourth  reader 10 

Commenced  reading  from  fifth  reader 1 

151 

Commenced  numbers  in  primary 116 

Commenced  mental  and  wr  tten  arithmetic 29 

Commenced  complete  arithmetic 6 

Commenced  manual  of  geography 29 

Commenced  complete  geography 6 

Of  the  151  received,  entered  one  of  the  primary  departments 116 

Entered  one  of  the  intermediate  departments 29 

Entered  senior  department 6 

151 
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Table  No.  14. 


DIVISION  OF  TIME. 


Officers  rise 5.80 

Boys  rise 5.45 


Officers  breakfast 6.00 

Boys 6.25 

1st  division  to  work  and  2d  division  to  school 7.00 

2d  division  school  closes , 9.00 

1st  division  work  closes  and  2d  division  work  commences 9.30 

1st  division  school  commences 10.00 


All  dismissed  at 12.00 

Boys  dine 12.30 

Officers 12.35 


1st  division  to  work  and  second  division  to  school 1.15 

2d  division  school  closes 3.15 

1st  division  work  closes,  and  2d  division  work  commences  at 3.45 

1st  division  school  commences 4.15 

All  dismissed  at. 6.15 

Boys  supper 6.25 

Officers < 6  30 

Assemble  on  the  Sabbath 10.25  to  12.00  and  3.00  to  4.30 

As  a  rule,  for  the  last  two  years,  the  boys  have  not  been  assem- 
bled in  the  chapel  on  week  day  evenings. 
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Table  No.  15. 

The  expenditures  for  the  past  year  have  been $48, 721 .45 

The  expenditures  for  1877  were 46, 321 .31 


The  classified  summary  of  the  expenditures  of  1876,  1877  and 
1878,  together  with  the  manager's  estimates  for  1879,  are  as  follows: 


Amusements 

Means  of  instruction  . . . 
Clothing  and  tailor  shop 
Drugs,  medicines  and  med- 
ical services 

Fa  m  and  barn 

Fuel 

Lights  

Sewing  room 

House  furnishing 

Laundry  

Freight  

Broom  shop 

StODe  shop 

Carpenter  shop 

Knitting  shop 

Paint  sLop 

Repairs  (ordinary) 

Improvements  (permanent) 

Miscellaneous 

Subsistence 

Salaries 

Wages  

Telegraph 

Postage 

Express 

Manager's  expenses 


1876. 


$368  12 

387  45 

3,522  52 

281  38 
2,860  25 
3, 532  23 

629  06 

489  52 
1, 201  03 

3U1  90 


2,220  18 
114  17 
104  56 

1,927  02 

15  70 

779  81 

1,332  90 
848  99 

9,218  76 
14,760  14 

1, 694  18 

165  01 

165  01 

73  95 

502  00 


$48,149  49     $46,321  31 

1  I 


1877. 


$131  39 

707  36 

4,241  07 

533  25 
2,925  09 
3,018  33 

567  49 


1,473  17 

408  01 

545  23 

10  42 

253  37 

58  63 

2, 184  64 


672  89 

899  34 

588  50 

10,810  88 

14,167  09 

1, 262  55 

86  30 

227  31 

69  50 

551  50 


1878. 


$122  00 

473  00 

5,257  00 

230  90 
2,839  21 
2;  995  82 

642  99 


1,023,65 
451  47 
724  95 

1,014  15 
131  41 


1879.* 


I   $600  00 
5,000  00 

300  00 
3,000  00 

1-4,000  00 


1,000  00 
500  00 
800  00 


3,223  78 


934  04 

746  24 

537  18 

10,675  95 

14,835  16 

952  67 

55  81 

275  85 

72  90 

405  00 


$48,721  45 


1 1,500  00 

519  25 
11,000  00 

J.  16, 000  00 

400  00 
500  00 


$45,119  25 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  table  that  the  managers  esti- 
mate the  current  expenses  of  the  school  for  1879  at $45,119  25 

From  this  deduct  the  amount  to  be  received  from  counties 11,119  25 

Leaving  a  balance  to  be  appropriated  of $34,000  00 

*  Estimates  for. 
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The  estimate  made  is  $3,602.20  less  than  the  expenditures  for 
current  expenses  for  1878,  and  after  close  examination,  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  it  is  made  in  the  interest  of  economy,  and  give  it 
our  endorsement. 

Table  No.  16. 

Showing  amount  expended  each  year,  and  number  of  inmates- 
and  cost  of  support. 


Whole 

Average 

Yearly 

Year. 

Current  ex- 

Building etc. 

Total. 

No.    of 

No.  of 

cost  per 

penses. 

pupils. 

pupils. 

pupil. 

1860 

$4,953  81 

$4,953  81 

39 

39 

$127  02 

1861 

5,879  17 

$1,142  62 

7,051  79 

58 

45 

130  65 

1862 

5,861  21 

509  63 

6,370  84 

80 

65 

90  17 

1863 

6,916  22 

347  75 

7, 263  97 

98 

33 

83  33 

1864 

12,456  53 

3,500  00 

15,956  63 

155 

145 

85  10 

1865 

19,756  47 

747  91 

20,504  38 

245 

170 

116  21 

1866 

24,026  14 

29, 804  76 

53, 830  90 

209 

160 

150  60 

1867 

24,247  56 

13,355  35 

37,602  91 

217 

162 

149  68 

1868 

26, 741  83 

11,178  03 

37,919  86 

227 

165 

162  07 

1869 

24,982  34 

4,507  87 

29,490  21 

233 

178 

140  35 

1870 

32, 103  04 

13,449  12 

45,552  16 

293 

206 

153  41 

1871 

32,103  95 

3,429  59 

35,817  54 

288 

259 

125  05 

1872 

36,538  70 

12,809  59 

49, 348  29 

347 

284 

128  66 

1873 

41,472  46 

27,000  00 

68,472  46 

362 

286 

145  01 

1874 

43,453  02 

5,646  05 

49, 099  07 

402 

293 

148  03 

1875 

45,156  70 

14,000  00 

59,156  90 

412 

300 

150  52 

1876 

48,149  49 

10, 000  00 

58,149  49 

415 

299 

16L  37 

1877 

46,321  31 

18,000  00 

64,321  31 

471 

341 

135  84 

1878 

48,721  45 

48,  721  45 

527 

380 

128  21 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

We  regard  this  School  as  one  of  the  most  useful  of  our  state  in- 
stitutions. Since  July,  1860,  1,576  boys  have  been  sharers  of  its 
benefits.  Its  criminal  features  have  been  so  nearly  eradicated  as  to 
almost  disappear. 

If  a  criminal  record  can  be  wholly  avoided  against  a  boy,  it  is 
better  that  it  should  be  done.  It  would  be  better  to  send  them  for 
discipline,  protection,  and  education,  than  for  punishment,  and  on 
a  criminal  warrant. 
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No  doubt  a  large  majority  of  these,  more  than  1,500  boys  have 
been  saved  from  a  life  of  crime.  While,  under  the  law,  they  were 
committed  to  the  age  of  21  years,  their  stay  in  the  school  is  tem- 
porary, and  depends  upon  their  own  conduct.  The  boy  learns  on 
his  entrance,  that  his  own  best  good  depends  upon  good  conduct, 
studious  habits  and  correct  deportment;  that  he  is  to  remain  there 
till  the  age  of  21  is  reached,  unless  he  earns  a  position  in  the  high- 
est grade,  and  establishes  a  character  that  warrants  his  release. 

The  power  to  release  resides  only  in  the  board  of  managers,  sub- 
ject to  the  power  of  the  governor  to  grant  pardons.  In  case  of  in- 
corrigibility in  the  school,  or  when  the  continuance  of  a  boy  is 
deemed  prejudicial  to  the  management  and  discipline  thereof,  the 
board  may  return  such  boy  to  the  court,  justice  or  other  authority 
directing  such  child  to  be  committed,  to  be  proceeded  against  as 
though  he  had  not  been  committed  to  the  school.  When  a  boy  has 
by  good  conduct  gained  the  highest  grade  by  a  system  of  "  marks" 
in  operation  in  the  school,  and  the  superintendent  and  managers 
believe  he  can  be  trusted,  he  is  returned  to  his  parents  and  guar- 
dians, or  placed  in  a  home,  on  "  ticket  of  leave."  Ninety- two  boys 
were  thus  returned,  and  eight  placed  in  homes  during  the  last  year. 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  institution  compels  the  board  of 
managers  to  return  boys  frequently  against  their  better  judgment, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  the  new  comers. 

It  is  only  necsssary  to  inquire  into  the  history  of  the  large 
majority  of  discharged  boys  to  learn  the  truly  beneficent  character 
of  the  institution. 

It  is,  again,  only  necessary  to  stand  before  the  more  than  four 
hundred  boys  when  assembled  in  the  crowded  chapel,  and  notice 
the  intelligent  faces  and  bright,  cheerful  looks,  to  have  faith  in 
their  fnture.  There  is  an  almost  entire  absence  of  the  prison  look. 
A  look  of  felony  once  established  on  a  boy's  face  becomes  a  title 
page  to  a  life  of  infamy.  As  little  restraint  by  walls  and  bars 
should  be  exerted  as  is  possible  consistent  with  good  discipline. 
Furnish  the  boy  with  the  opportunity  to  achieve  success  in  a  vir- 
tuous life,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  he  will  improve  it.  The  good 
that  is  being  done  by  this  school  cannot  be  estimated. 
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CROWDED   CONDITION   OF   THE   BUILDINGS. 

The  board  of  managers  in  their  report  refer  to  the  crowded  con- 
dition of  tie  buildings  in  the  following  language: 

"  We  are  compelled  to  lodge  fifty  boys  in  dormitories  originally 
intended  for  thirty-six  only.  To  do  this,  we  must  not  only  place 
them  one  above  another,  but  locate  them  so  near  the  windows 
as  to  render  ventilation  difficult  if  not  unsafe.  We  must  have  more 
room  for  the  boys  now  here  to  accommodate  them  with  anything 
like  comfort  or  convenience;  and  the  rate  of  increase  makes  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  provide,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done,  two  addi- 
tional family  buildings,  for  fifty  boys  each.  We  are  compelled  to 
send  away  from  the  school  boys  who  have  no  suitable  homes,  and 
soon  they  relapse  in  their  behavior,  to  the  injury  of  the  school  and 
themselves.  We  dare  not  put  more  in  the  dormitories.  In  view 
of  their  crowded  condition,  we  wonder  they  are  as  healthy  as  they 
are.  We  fear  some  epidemic  may  break  out  and  thus  do  serious 
harm.  We  estimate  the  cost  of  building  and  furnishing  two  family 
buildings,  larger  than  the  present  family  buildings,  and  sufficient 
for  fifty  boys  each,  to  be  built  of  stone  with  slate  roofs,  in  the  style 
of  the  correction  house,  at  twenty-two  thousand  dollars.  We  have 
on  hand,  as  before  stated,  for  stone  and  building  purposes,  a  little 
over  four  thousand  dollars;  an  appropriation  of  eighteen  thousand 
dollars  by  the  legislature,  will  enable  us  to  erect  and  furnish  two 
buildings  as  above  set  forth.  They  are  needed,  and  it  will  be 
economy  for  the  state  to  build  them  now." 

The  family  buildings  are  overcrowded  to, the  extent  that  the 
sanitary  laws  are  set  at  defiance,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  health 
of  the  inmates  has  been  so  well  preserved.  It  could  only  have 
been  done  by  the  strictest  cleanliness,  and  making  the  very  most 
of  the  insufficient  accommodations. 

CHARACTER   OF   THE   PUPILS. 

In  our  inquiries  into  the  character  and  antecedents  of  the  pupils, 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  only  a  portion,  perhaps  but  a  little 
above  the  larger  part,  are  or  were  criminally  inclined.  The  law 
under  which  the  institution  has  been  operated  is  too  loose  in  its 
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provisions,  and  has  afforded  too  wide  a  latitude  for  the  discretion  of 
the  justice  or  judge  before  whom  the  boys  were  brought. 

The  law  has  been  construed  to  authorize  not  only  the  sending  of 
boys  as  vagrants,  and  those  guilty  of  criminal  offenses  or  incorrigi- 
ble or  vicious  conduct,  but  of  dependent  and  homeless  boys.  It 
was  easier  and  cheaper  for  town,  village  and  city  authorities  to  get 
an  orphan,  or  otherwise  homeless  boy,  sent  to  Waukesha  than  to 
find  a  home  and  bind  him  out  in  some  good  family. 

The  provision  of  the  revised  statute  that  now  requires  c<  the  court 
sentencing  any  child  to  be  confined  in  said  school  shall,  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  record  or  certificate  of  the  sentence,  transmit  to 
the  superintendent  of  said  school  a  copy  of  all  the  evidence,  or  a 
statement  of  all  the  facts  proved  in  the  case,"  may  lessen  the  num- 
ber of  commitments  of  the  class  now  under  consideration. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  between  twenty-five  and  forty  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number  of  boys  now  in  the  school  ought  not  to 
be  there,  and  should  have  been  provided  for  elsewhere. 

The  establishment  of  a 

state  public  school, 

elsewhere  recommended  in  this  report,  will  furnish  a  temporary 
home  for  this  class  of  boys,  and  relieve  the  over-crowded  condition 
of  the  Industrial  school. 

The  transfer  of  75  boys  from  this  school  would  leave  it  still  in  a 
crowded  condition,  and  necessitate  providing  additional  room  to 
accommodate  the  demands  upon  it.  It  will  not  do  to  neglect  the 
class  of  boys  which  the  state  is  wisely  providing  for  here.  They 
must  be  cared  for,  either  here  or  elsewhere.  It  can  be  done  more 
cheaply  at  Waukesha  than  anywhere  else.  The  stone  is  now  being 
dressed  for  two  new  buildings;  the  appropriation  of  $1,000,  made 
last  winter  for  the  purchase  of  stone,  is  being  used,  and  we  there- 
fore recommend  that  the  legislature  make  the  the  appropriation  of 
$18,000  asked  for  by  the  board  of  managers,  to  erect  two  new 
family  buildings.  The  family  buildings  heretofore  erected  at  Wau- 
kesha, accommodate  families  of  36  each.  The  buildings  here  recom- 
mended will  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  families  of  50 
each. 
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Nelson  Dewey 

Geo.  W.  Burchard.. 
Howard  M.  Kutchin. 

Horatio  N.  Smith. . . 
Alexander  White.... 

Jacob  Fuss 

Rev.  E.  Tasker 

Rev.  Joseph  Smith . . 
H.  L.  Butterfield  . . . 

Henry  Brooks 

A.  Bogar 

D.  C. Reynolds...... 

David  Harris 

Silas  Warren 

S.  S.  Ormsbee 

J.  L.  Sargent 

C.  3.  Gilman 

W.H.Clay 

T.  Colvin 

W.  Yokee 

W.  H.  Ferris 

J.  McDonald 

Jos.  Carroll 

J.  H.  Heath 

E.M.  Spear 

Co'nelius  Holland  . . 

Julius  Gudden 

John  Irving 

Matt.  White 

W..Houghtaling 

Miss  E.  Moran 

Miss  Chittenden 


OFFICERS. 

Director Term  expires  Dec.  31, 1879, 

Director Term  expjres  Dec.  3t,  1881, 

Director Term  expires  Dec.  31, 1883, 

Salary. 

Warden $2,000  00  per 

Deputy  Warden 1, 000  00  per 

Clerk 1,000  00  per 


Chaplain,  Protestant 

Chaplain,  Catholic 

Physician 

Turnkey 

Foreman  wagon  shop 

Keeper  shoe  shop 

Keeper  shoe  shop 

Keeper  shoe  shop 

Keeper  shoe  shop 

Keeper  shoe  shop 

Ove  seer  prisoners'  kitchen  . 

Night  guard  cell  room 

Night  guard  cell  room 

Night  guard  shops 

Night  guard  office 

Day  guard  office , 

Day  guard  office 

Guard  on  wall 

Guard  on  wall 

Guard  on  wall 

Guard  on  wall 

Keeper  front  gate 

Farmer  

Overseer  N.  cell  room 

Overseer  officers'  kitchen. . . 
Matron  female  department. . 


800  00  per 
200  00  per 
400  00  per 
60  00  per 
60  00  per 
45  00  per 
45  00  p?r 
45  00  per 
45  00  per 
45  00  per 
45  00  per 
45  00  per 
45  00  per 
45  00  per 
45  00  per 
30  00  per 
30  00  per 
30  00  per 
30  00  per 
30  00  per 
30  00  per 
30  00  per 
30  00  per 
30  00  per 
20  00  per 
20  00  per 


salary.* 

salary. 

salary. 

annum, 
annum, 
annum, 
annum, 
annum, 
annum, 
month, 
month, 
month, 
month, 
month, 
month, 
month, 
month, 
month, 
month, 
month, 
month, 
month, 
month, 
month, 
month, 
month, 
month, 
mon'h. 
month, 
month, 
month, 
month. 


*The  salary  of  the  directors  is  three  dollars  a  day  and  their  necessary  traveling  expenses. 
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convicts. 

The  whole  number  of  convicts 

Males.  Fern.  Total, 

Confined  September  30, 1877 280  10  290 

Received  during  the  year 211  2  213 

Totals 491  12  503 

Discharged  and  died  during  the  year. .' 151  6  157 

In  confinement  at  this  date 340  6  346 


In  confinement  — 

September  30, 1878 ; 346 

September  30,1877 290 

Sepleuib'-r  30,  1876 2(56 

S  ptember  30  3875 248 

September  30,  1874 230 

September  30,  1873 180 

Average  number  confined  for  the  year  ending 

September  30,1878 337 

September  30,1877 290 

September  30,  1776 261 

September  30,  1875 240 

September  30, 1874 , 203 

Of  the  convicts  received  during  the  year,  there  were  of 

First  convictions 189 

Second  convictions 16 

Tbiftl  convictions 6 

Fourtri  convictions 2 

213 

Strictly   temperate 53 

Intemp«rate 79 

Occasional  or  moderate  drinkers 81 

213 

Could  neither  read  nor  write 30 

Could  rea(l  but  not  write . -..-     16 

Could  read  and  wi  ite % 167 

213 
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TERMS  OF  SENTENCES. 

During  life.   3 

Fourteen  years 1 

Eight  years 2 

Six  years. 4 

Five  yea»s 12 

Four  years  and  ten  months 1 

Four  years  and  six  months 2 

Four  years 11 

Three  years  and  six  months 1 

Three  years 17 

Two  ye^rs  and  six  months 3 

Two  years  and  four  months 1 

Two  years  and  one  month ...  1 

Two  years 56 

One  year  and  six  months 8 

One  year 68 

!Nine    mont*  s 3 

Eight  months 4 

Six  moatas 15 

213 

The  present  prison  population  was  received  in  the  several  years 

as  follows: 

1857 1    1867 2   1873 1 

1860 1    1868. 5   1874 11 

1862 1    1869 3   1875 14 

1868 2   1870 2   1876 45 

1865 3   1871 5   1877 ' 119 

1866 1    1872 7    1878 123 


346 


PHYSICAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 


Insane,  violent 4 

Insane,  mi  d 7 

Superannuated 5 

Partially  disabled 11 

Diseased 20 

Able  bodied 293 

Females 6 

346 
RECORD. 


Fir=t  convictions 305 

Second 26 

Third 11 

Fourth 3 

Eighth 1 

346 


Under  20  years  of  age 47 

From  20  to  30 143 

From  30  to  40 82  % 

From  40  to  60 57 

Over  60 17 

346 
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EMPLOYMENT. 

Under  contract 252 

Wagon,  blacksmith,  and  general  repair  shops 22 

Wash  house 5 

Tailor  and  mending  shops 9 

Kitcheus 10 

Farm  and  yard 11 

Cboremen 7 

Miscellaneous 4 

Not  employed,  insane,  old,  sick  and  in  cells 20 

Females.... 6 


346 


Table  showing  counties  from  which  prisoners  were  received  dur- 
ing the  year: 


COUNTIES. 

Adams : *  2 

Ashland 1 

Barron 1 

Brown f 3 

Buffalo 2 

Chippewa    7 

Clark 3 

Columbia 14 

Crawford 2 

Dane 16 

Dodge 2 

Dunn ...   1 

Eau  Claire 3 

Fond  du  Lac 10 

Grant.  16 

Green 3 

Green  Lake. 1 

Iowa 3 

Jeflerson 11 

Juneau 2 

Kenosha 1 

La  Crosse 11 

La  Favette 1 

Total , 


COUNTIES. 

Manitowoc 1 

Milwaukee 3 

Monroe 16 

Outagamie 1 

Pierce 2 

Portage 1 

Racine 7 

Rock 19 

St.  Croix 4 

Sauk 4 

Sheboygan  5 

Taylor 1 

Trempealeau 3 

Vernon 4 

Walworth 8 

Washington  1 

Waukesha 3 

Waupaca 1 

Waushara 3 

Winnebago 5 

Wood 1 

United  States  courts 4 


213 


RELIGIOUS   INSTRUCTION. 


Baptist 12 

Catholic 69 

Congregational 6 

Episcopal 10 

Lutheran 14 

Methodist 56 

Presbyterian 13 

Total 


Protestant 6 

United  Brethren 4 

Universalist 2 

Unitarian 1 

Wesleyan 1 

No  reiigion. 19 


213 
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TERMS  OF  SENTENCE. 


During  life 3 

Fourteen  years 1 

Eight  years 2 

Six  years « .  4 

Five  years '. . 12 

Four  years  and  ten  months.  ...  1 

Four  years  and  six  months 2 

Four  years 11 

Three  years  and  six  months ....  1 

Three  years 17 

Total 


Two  years  and  six  months 3 

Two  years  and  four  months. ...  1 

Two  years  and  one  month 1 

Two  years 56 

One  year  and  six  months 8 

One  year 68 

Nine  months 3 

Eight  months 4 

Six  months 15 


213 


CRIME. 

Arson 5 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill 11 

Assault  with  intent  to  ravish 7 

Assault  with  intent  to  rob 3 

Assault  with  intent  to  do  bodily  harm 9 

Accessory  to  the  crime  of  felony  before  the  fact 1 

Burglary 45 

Burglary  and  larceny 13 

Bigamy 1 

Crime  against  nature 1 

Embezzlement  < 1 

Forgery 8 

Horse  stealing : 19 

Incest 3 

Indictment  under  sec.  5421,  U.  S.  statute 1 

Larceny   58 

Murder,  first  degree 2 

Murder,  second  degree 1 

Murder,  third  degree 1 

Manslaughter,  second  degree 1 

Manslaughter,  third  degree 1 

Manslaughter,  fourth  degree 3 

Obtaining  money  on  false  pretenses 5 

Passing  cbunterfett  money 3 

Robbing  mail 1 

Robbery 8 

Uttering  and  passing  forged  orders 1 

213 

HABITS. 

Intemperate 79    I    Temperate 53 

Moderate  81    |  

Total 213 


Male. 


SEX. 
211    I    Female 


Total 213 


13  —  C.&R. 
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CONJUGAL  RELATIONS. 

Married 64    I    Widowers 8 

Single 139    |    Divorcad 2 

Total 213 

HOW  OFTEN  SENTENCED. 

First  time 189    I    Third  time 6 

Second  time 6    |    Fourth  time 2- 

Total 2ia 


The  receipts  of  the  prison  for  the  year   ending  Sept.  30,  1878r 
were: 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1, 1877 . $46  23 

Balance  of  appropriation  of  1877 6,000  00 

Received  of  M.  I).  Wells  &  Co.  for  labor  of  convicts 22, 979  58 

of  M.  D.  Wells  &  Co.  donation  to  library 100  00 

from  United  States  for  board  and  care  of 

convicts $2,356  69 

from  visitors 574  12 

officers  lor  board  of  their  families 160  75 

3,091  56 

amount  of  sales  from  shops 43, 354  04 

sales  of  wagon  stock $1 ,024  58 

interest  54  49 

coupons  on  bonds 60  00 

1,139  07 

all  other  sources 132  62 


$76,743  10 


The  disbursements  were: 

For  additions  to  library,  newspapers,  stationery, 

advertising $561  20 

For  drugs  and  medicines 263  93 

For  live  stock  and  forage 591  28 

For  fuel  and  lights. : 4,119  05 

For  house  and  cell  furnishing 1, 107  75 

For  manufacturing  material 6 ,577  01 

For  tailor  and  shoe  shops 2,869  62 

For  tobacco 288  91 

For  repairs  and  north  cell-room 4, 135  88 

For  agents'  expenses , 1, 799  89 

For  convicts  discharged 777  00 

For  salaries  and  wages 16, 537  05 

For  subsistence 17,141  28 

For  indebtedness 6,364  73 

For  miscellaneous 1, 954  07 


$65,088  65 


Balance  Oct  1, 1878 11,654  45 
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The  directors  present  the  following  exhibit  of  the  assets  of  the 
prison  September  30,  1877,  and  also  September  30,  1878: 


1877. 

1878. 

Cash  on  hand 

$46  23 

22,750  54 

1, 209  88 

123  42 

9,631  07 

62,106  62 

28,206  48 

13,215  12 

$11,654  45 

15^  30 

510  62 

Bills  receivable  and  accounts 

Due  from  United  States 

Due  Blind  Asylum 

123  42 

Due  from  Corn  Exchange  bank 

Goods  and  materials  for  sale  and  use 

30,698  03 

25, 999  55 

13,565  90 

600  00 

Machinery  and  tools 

Furniture  and  miscellaneous  goods  in  use 

Land  in  Dakota,  taken  in  settlement  of  account. . 

Liabilities 

$137,289  36 
6,412  75 

$98,844  27 
706  68 

Net  available  assets 

$130,876  61 

$98, 137  59 

13,277  33 
19,461  69 

Transferred  to  suspense  account,  being  claim 
against  Corn  Exchange  Bank,  and  other  mat- 
ters in  bankruptcy,  and  all  accounts  believed 
to  be  doubtful  

Decrease  in  net  assets 

. 

$130,876  61 

$130,876  61 

Adding  to  the  decrease  in  net  assets  as  given  above $19, 461  69 

Tne  amount  received  trom  the  state,  being  balance  of  appropria- 
tion made  in  1877 6,000  00 

We  obtain  the  net  cost  of  the  prison  to  the  state  for  the  last 
fiscal  year,  which  is $25, 461  69 


Extraordinary  expenditures  have  contributed  to  this  expense, 
and  the  prison  has  permanent  improvements  to  show  therefor,  as 
follows: 

Finishing  north  cell  room  (not  complete) $3, 803  15 

Water  closets  in  main  building 499  58 

Steam  heating  coils  in  shops 298  87 

Arbitrary  reduction  in  invoice  of  machinery  and  tools 2,374  52 

Leaving  a  balance  to  current  expense  account  of 18,485  57 

'$25,461  69 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENTS. 
For  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1877  and  1878. 


Total  cost  to  feed,  warm,  clothe,  guard,  instruct 
and  superintend  the  prisoners,  exclusive  of  ex- 
pense connected  with  manufacturing 

Average  cost  per  year  per  man 

Average  cost  per  week  . . 

Total  number  of  days  of  confinement 

Total  number  of  days  spent  in  productive  labor. 

Amount  of  earnings  per  day  of  productive  labor 
necessary  to  render  the  prison  self-supporting. 


1877. 


$39,841  68 
137  05 

2  63^ 
105,823 
60,649 


18V8. 


$42,229  86 

125  21 

2  41 

123,078 

74,099 

57 


THE    CASH    ON  HAND,  BILLS   RECEIVABLE   AND    BILLS    PAY- 
ABLE AND  ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE, 

As  per  detailed  statement  "  B,"  are  as  follows: 


ASSETS  AS  PEB  LEDGER. 


Cesh  on  hand 

Accounts  outstanding. . . 
Bills  receivable,  notes  . . . 
Due  from  United  States  . 
Due  from  Blind  Asylum . 


Total. 


LIABILITIES. 


Accounts  for  pnrchases,  payable  in  cash. . 
Accounts  for  purchases,  payable  in  trade. 

Convicts'  deposits 

Total 


Amount  of  assets  over  liabilities. 


$  5  73 
308  43 
392  52 


$11,654  45 

8,787  53 

6,904  77 

510  62 

123  42 


$27,980  79 


$706  68 


$27,274  11 
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The  Prison  has  stock  hand  to  the  amount  of .$30,698  03 

Value  of  machinery  and  tools 25,999  55 

Furniture  and  chattels    13 ,565  90 

Land  on  Sioux  Falls 600  00 

Total $70,863  48 

Of  the  reported  "  stock  on  hand  "  $30,698.03,  about  $23,200.00  will 
be  available  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  prisan  when  manu- 
factured and  sold,  making  the  available  assets  — 

As  per  ledger  above $27,274  11 

Lumber  stock  and  goods,  etc 23 ,  200  00 

Total $50,474  11 


The  following  table  shows  the  total  appropriations  made  by  the 
state,  together  with  current  expenses,  officers  salaries,  and  cost  of 
subsistence,  etc.,  of  the  prison  for  27  years: 


GO 

% 

8 

Total    cost    to 
state  by  appro- 
priation. 

<v 
p 

03  GO 

H  P 

in 

© 

o 

p 

a> 

GO 

*GQ 

d 

0) 
bQ 

OS 

> 
< 

a  . 

•   <D 
03  O 

03  GO 

Per  capita  for 
officers'    sala- 
ries. 

1851.. 

$10,000  00 
16,389  60 
13,617  73 
42,378  08 
88,135  26 
49,079  73 
37,200  00 
35, 000  00 
49,500  00 
31,696  24 
24, 504  13 
26,609  86 
30,900  00 
41,371  55 
35,500  00 
44,000  00 
-40,204  00 
59,796  00 
40,000  00 
40,000  00 
99,990  00 
52,928  00 
45,550  47 
49, 968  39 
46,341  54 
16,257  50 
27,870  00 

1852. . 

r- 

1853.. 

1854.. 

1855.. 

1856.. 

1357.. 

1858.. 

1859.. 

1860. . 

1861. . 

1862.. 

1863.. 

1864.. 

1865.. 

1866.. 

1867.. 

1868.. 

1869.. 

1870.. 

1871 . . 

1872.. 

1873.. 

1874. 

1875.. 

1876.. 

1877.. 

1878. . 

$36,813  29 
40,675  76 
50, 589  45 
46,341  26 
41,954  86 
53,500  72 
50, 226  47 
49,889  12 
31,250  00 
43, 054  88 
42.427  88 
48,737  32 
43,233  74 

$15, 535  06 
15,060  91 
17, 970  84 
17,994  18 
13, 998  48 
23, 720  15 
23,453  05 
22, 108  20 
9, 194  68 
18, 155  68 
19,073  56 
18,859  70 
16,537  05 

$8,266  18 
13,636  14 
18,242  04 
14,769  69 
11, 127  20 
15,805  92 
13,534  14 
10,776  77 
8,131  07 
15, 171  39 
14,017  57 
19,485  85 
17,141  28 

128 
194 
202 
186 
189 
202 
201 
180 
214 
240 
261 
290 
337 

$64  57 
70  28 
89  86 
79  40 

74  92 
78  24 
67  33 
59  87 

75  99 
63  21 
53  71 
67  19 
50  86 

$121  36 

77  62 

88  52 

96  74 

94  25 

117  42 

116  68 

122  81 

*  85  92 

75  64 

73  08 

65  03 

49  07 
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Table  showing  the  current  expenses,  average  number  of  prisoners 
and  per  capita  annual  expenses  for  nine  years,  from  1870  to  1878, 
inclusive : 


Year. 

Current  expenses. 

Average 
number. 

Per  capita  per 
year. 

1870. 

$41,954  86 
53,500  72 
50,226  47 
49,889  12 
31,750  00 
43,054  88 
42,427  85 
43,737  32 
43,233  74 

189 
202 
201 
180 
214 
240 
261 
290 
337 

$221  98 
264  85 

1871 

1872 

249  88 
-    277  16 
146  02 
179  39 
162  55 
150  81 
128  58 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

Total....- 
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ESTIMATE  FOR  THE  ENSUING  YEAR. 

The  warden  estimates  the  current  expenses  for  the  ensuing  year 
as  follows: 

Means  of  instruction,  and  library $150  00 

Newspapers 75  00 

Printing  and  advertising 50  00 

Stationery 25  00 

Drugs  and  medicines. 350  00 

Forage,  and  filling  of  beds  for  convicts 350  00 

Fuel 3,000  00 

Lights 650  00 

Laundry 100  00 

House  furnishing  and  cell  room. 1, 000  00 

Traveling  expenses 350  00 

Dispatches.... 30  00 

Express 50  00 

Tobacco 350  00 

Salaries  and  wages 16 ,500  00 

Clothing 2, 350  00 

Shoe  shotf 550  00 

•Subsistence 17,500  00 

Freight 300  00 

Postage 300  00 

Directors'  expenses 700  00 

General  repairs 1, 000  00 

Miscellaneous  expenditures  . ! 150  00 

Convicts  discharged. 850  00 

Panning  tools,  seeds,  plants,  etc 125  00 

New  roof  under  iron  roof  in  shops 300  00 

New  ticks,  sheets,  blankets,  buckets,  pails,  lamps,  etc.,  for  100 

cells  in  north  wing 750  00 

Razors,  soap  and  brushes  for  barber 30  00 

Total $47, 935  00 


He  also  estimates  the  reliable  resources  as  follows: 

Cash  on  hand $11, 654  45 

Three-fourths  of  $15, 692.30,  being  bills  due  the  prison 11 ,769  21 

Earnings  under  contract 32,000  00 

Total $55, 423  M 
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THE  CONTRACT   SYSTEM  OF  LABOR   IN   THE   STATE 

PRISON. 

From  the  organization  of  this  board,  in  1871,  to  a  somewhat 
recent  period,  it  has  not  favored  the  introduction  of  the  contract 
system  of  labor  in  our  state  prison,  and  we  have  heretofore  urged 
strong  reasons  against  it.  It  has  also  been  severely  criticised,  if 
not  condemned,  by  the  leading  minds  occupied  with  prison  reform 
and  prison  matters  generally.  It  was  urged  that  it  had  a  demoral- 
izing effect  upon  the  discipline  of  the  prisoners,  and  operated  as  an 
obstruction  to  the  reformation  of  the  convicts.  It  was  considered 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  convicts.  The  strongest  objection 
urged  against  the  system  in  the  state  of  New  York  was,  that  it 
permitted  the  introduction  into  the  prisons  and  reformatories,  and 
their  diffusion  among  the  inmates,  as  superintendents  and  helpers 
of  strangers  and  outsiders,  who  are  employed  as  agents,  accountants, 
trade-instructors,  and  even  of  ordinary  laborers;  men  utterly 
irresponsible,  and  selected  without  regard  to  their  moral  character, 
and  often  without  morals;  men  who  did  not  hesitate  to  smuggle 
in  tobacco,  liquors  and  pernicious  literature  and  sell  them  to  the 
inmates  at  a  large  per  cent,  of  profit;  men  whose  influence  was 
oftener  evil  than  good,  and  who  were  more  likely  to  corrupt  than 
reform  those  with  whom  they  came  in  contact. 

A  still  further  objection  was  made  against  the  system,  to  wit: 
that  it  had  a  corrupting  effect  through  the  giving  and  receiving  of 
bribes.  The  fact  was  brought  out  that  in  the  case  of  the  Sing  Sing 
sing  prison,  the  contractors  paid  the  convicts  in  order  to  get  their 
work  well  done;  that  they  also  paid  the  keepers  a  certain  amount 
per  month  in  order  to  advance  their  own  interests.  It  was  further 
ascertained,  that  convicts  who  had  friends  and  money  could  have 
every  comfort  they  wanted. 

Again,  it  was  urged  that  discipline,  under  the  contract  system,, 
meant  brute  force,  or  corporal  punishment;  instancces  often  came 
to  the  public  knowledge,  of  convicts  being  knocked  down  for  slight 
offenses,  or  at  the  mere  whim  of  brutal  overseers. 

Further,  it  was  urged  that  the  competition  of  convict  with  free  la- 
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bor  was  injurious  to  the  latter,  and  that  often  trades  pursued  in  the 
prisons,  where  the  labor  cost  little,  destroyed  competition  outside, 
and  honest  industry  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  effort  to  sustain 
itself  against  the  low  prices  at  which  contractors  could  furnish  their 
goods  and  wares.  To  meet  this  objection  it  was  proposed  to  pro- 
hibit the  manufacture  of  all  goods  or  wares  that  were  produced  in 
the  locality,  or  that  would  come  into  competition  with  articles  pro- 
duced by  hired  labor,  and  exclusively  make  articles  that  were 
imported,  or  that  would  come  least  into  competition  with  the  me- 
chanics of  the  state,  and  also  to  forbid  the  sale  of  prison  goods  at 
less  than  a  fair  market  value. 

The  labor  of  the  Wisconsin  States  Prison  was  contracted  to  M.  D. 
Wells  &  Co.  of  Chicago,  on  the  20  of  September,  1877.  By  agree- 
ment between  the  prison  authorities  and  the  contractors  the  labor 
of  not  to  exceed  300  able  bodied  convicts,  was  let  to  the  latter  to 
be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  within  the  shops 
of  the  prison.  The  contract  was  for  five  years  from  January  1, 1878. 
We  believe  a  sufficient  length  of  time  has  elapsed  to  enable  us  to 
judge  of  the  workings  of  the  system  in  the  prison  as  well  as  of  its 
effects  upon  the  prisoners  and  results  generally. 

The  law  under  which  the  contract  with  Wells  &  Co.  was  made  was 
guarded  in  its  provisions  and  carefully  drawn.  Under  it  full  power 
and  authority  was  reserved  to  the  warden  and  his  subordinates  to 
prevent  the  imposition  of  severe  labor  whereby  the  health  of  the 
convicts  might  be  impaired,  and  the  warden  could  prescribe  all 
needful  rules  for  the  government  of  the  contractors  and  their  agents 
in  their  relations  to  the  convicts,  and  he  can  summarily  dismiss  any 
individual  employed  by  the  contractors  in  the  prison  whenever  it 
appears  that  his  presence  or  conduct  is  prejudicial  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  prison  or  the  welfare  of  the  convicts. 

The  law  further  provided  that  the  directors  could  order  the  can- 
cellation of  any  contract,  whenever  in  their  judgment  it  was  im- 
practicable to  furnish  the  labor  of  convicts  to  any  contractor,  after 
six  months  notice  to  such  contractors,  and  thereafter  all  obligations 
of  the  warden  to  such  contractor  should  cease. 

We  have  watched  with  a  degree  of  care  the  result  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  change  of  the  system  of  labor  in  the  state  prison,  made 
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about  one  year  ago,  and  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  say  that  we 
see  no  grounds  for  any  adverse  criticism. 

The  convicts  are  all  the  time  under  the  eye  of  the  prison  guards, 
the  discipline  is  fully  as  strict  as  under  the  old  system,  and  we  fail 
to  discover  where  any  demoralizing  influences  are  operative  in  ob- 
structing reformation. 

The  agents  of  the  contractors  are  placed  under  strict  surveillance 
all  the  time.     The  rules  and  regulations  for  the 

GOVERNMENT  OF   THE   OFFICERS 

of  the  Wisconsin  State  Prison  are  equally  binding  upon  them,  as 
as  upon  all  the  other  subordinates. 

The  manner  of  keeping  the  accounts  between  the  state  and  the 
contractors  is  very  simple.  The  hours  of  labor  of  the  convicts  are 
kept  in  each  shop  by  both  the  prison  guard  and  the  contractor's 
foreman,  and  at  the  close  of  each  day  they  each  sign  a  report  fur- 
nished in  blank.  This  report  is  made  in  duplicate  each  evening  to 
the  prison  clerk  and  the  clerk  of  the  contractors,  and  the  following 
day  the  latter  compare  with  each  other,  and  if  found  to  agree  the 
time  for  the  previous  day  is  charged  np  on  the  books  of  the  prison. 
If  any  discrepancy  is  found  it  is  corrected. 

By  the  terms  of  the  contract,  9f  hours  is  reckoned  a  day's  work. 
In  summer  the  convicts  average  about  lO^  hours,  and  in  winter 
about  8-J-,  the  calculation  being  made  to  average  a  full  day  through 
the  year. 

All  complaints  against  the  men  are  made  to  the  guard,  and  he 
reports  to  the  deputy  warden.  The  guard  has  his  "  look  out,"  so 
that  he  can  at  all  times  oversee  the  men  at  work,  and  see  that  every 
one  keeps  his  place,  and  that  there  is  no  communication  between 
them.  The  agents  of  the  contractors  are  governed  by  the  rules  of 
the  prison,  and  are  held  strictly  to  their  observance. 

INSANE    CONVICTS. 

The  warden  again  calls  public  attention  to  the  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  the  insane  convicts  now  in  the  prison.  There  were  on  the 
1st  day  of  October,  eleven  insane  in  the  prison.  Four  of  the  cases 
were  of  a  violent  type,  and  in  confinement  in  close  cells.     No  one 
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can  visit  the  prison  and  witness  these  poor  helpless  fellow  beings 
without  having  his  sympathies  enlisted  in  their  behalf. 

The  seven  mild  cases  cannot  receive  proper  medical  treatment, 
and  should  not  be  kept  in  the  prison.  We  have  heretofore  recom- 
mended the  finishing  off  of  the  north  end  of  the  north  cell  room  as 
an  insane  ward.  That  wing  of  the  prison  hitherto  unused  except 
for  storage  purposes,  is  now  being  finished  for  occupancy  by  con- 
victs, and  the  portion  referred  to  will  probably  soon  be  required  for 
hospital  purposes. 

The  revised  statutes,  section  4944,  provide  for  the  removal  of  in- 
sane convicts  from  the  state  prison,  as  follows:  ■ 

ct  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  governor, 
by  the  representation  of  the  warden  and  directors  of  the  state 
prison,  that  any  person  confined  therein  in  pursuance  of  a  sentence 
of  any  court  within  this  state  has  become  insane  during  such  im- 
prisonment, and  is  still  insane,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  governor 
to  make  inquiry  thereof,  and  if  he  shall  determine  that  such  person 
has  become  and  is  so  insane,  to  make  an  order  that  such  insane 
person  be  taken  from  said  prison  and  be  confined  and  treated  in 
one  of  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane,  and  upon  his  recovery 
from  such  insanity,  if  before  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  that 
he  be  returned  to  said  state  prison;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
warden  of  said  prison  to  deliver  such  insane  person  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  such  hospital,  and  such  superintendent  shall  receive 
such  person  into  such  hospital  upon  the  presentation  of  such  order 
and  obedient  thereto;  and  the  expenses  of  the  same,  when  ap- 
proved by  the  governor,  shall  be  audited  by  the  secretary  of  state, 
and  paid  upon  his  warrant  out  of  the  state  treasury." 

No  one  of  our  governors  has  deemed  it  wise  to  exercise  the 
authority  conferred  by  this  statute.  This  question  of  what  dispo- 
sition shall  be  made  of  our  criminal  insane,  has  received  much  at- 
tention from  this  board.  We  have  always  advised  against  their 
removal  to  one  of  our  insane  hospitals. 

Among  the  inmates  of  the  wards  of  our  hospitals  very  few  com- 
mitted violent  acts,  when  laboring  under  a  delusion,  that  a  sane 
person  would  call  criminal;  but  the  delusion  which  impels  the  in- 
sane to  violence  does  not  cease  when  they  enter  the  hospital,  and 
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they  will  labor  earnestly  to  impress  their  ideas  upon  others,  and  to 
secure  their  co-operation  in  carrying  them  out.  The  criminal 
insane  exert  this  influence  over  the  other  patients.  All  insane  are 
more  or  less  imitative  and  are  influence-!  by  each  other.  All  hospi- 
tal superintendents  agree  that  the  criminal  insane  exert  a  demoral- 
izing influence  in  the  wards  of  hospitals  —  are  not  answerable  to 
disciplin,'are  plotting  mischief  and  inciting  others  to  acts  of  violence, 
contriving  escapes,  or  urging  others  to  escape,  and  their  retention 
in  the  wards  of  a  hospital  is  a 

CONTINUED    MENACE 

to  quiet  and  good  order,  so  essential  to  hospital  management. 

Says  Dr.  James  "W.  Wilkie,  superintendent  of  the  New  York 
State  Asylum:  "In  the  care  of  this  class  of  persons  (insane  crim- 
inals), more  than  of  any  other  committed  to  our  asylums,  the  great- 
est vigilance  is  required,  that  their  confinement  be  entirely  safe. 
Though  irresponsible  ior  their  acts,  which  were  of  the  gravest  char- 
acter and  fraught  with  terrible  consequences  to  society,  this  mania 
does  not  disqualify  them  from  making  combinations  for  assault  and 
escape,  often  laboring  under  the  impression  that  their  detention  is 
unjust,  they  become  the  most  dangerous  inmates  of  an  asylum." 

The  superintendents  of  all  the  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  in- 
sane in  Pennsylvania  were  appointed  by  the  legislature  a  committee 
to  consider  the  best  method  of  caring  for  the  criminal  insane,  and 
present  a  plan  for  their  better  treatment.  Their  report,  presented 
to  the  legislature,  closes  as  follows: 

"  In  conclusion,  your  petitioners,  as  the  result  of  an  extended 
and  varied  experience  among  all  classes  of  insane,  and  supported, 
as  they  are,  by  nearly  every  one  who  is  regarded  as  high  authority 
on  the  subject,  or  has  had  similar  opportunities  for  observation,  do 
most  earnestly  protest  against  the  inauguration  of  any  system  look- 
ing to  a  provision  for  insane  criminals  in  any  of  the  existing  state 
hospitals,  or  upon  any  part  of  the  grounds  of  these  institutions,  as 
impolitic,  unnecessary  and  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
the  insane." 

By  consulting  the  reports  of  the  various  hospital  superintendents, 
it  is  found  that  they  are  unanimous  that  insane  criminals  should 
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not  be  placed  on  the  wards  with  other  insane.  The  same  opinion 
prevails  in  Europe,  and  where  there  is  so  perfect  an  agreement  on 
the  question  among  those  who  ought  to  know  the  most  about  its 
merits,  we  should  be  very  slow  to  act  contrary  to  so  high  authority. 

In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  caring  for  the  class  we  are  consider- 
ing, among  other  lunatics,  the  state  of  New  York  made  provision 
for  it  in  a  wing  at  the  Auburn  prison.  Ireland  established  a 
"  criminal  asylum  "  in  1850. 

In  our  investigation  we  find  that  the  general  course  of  argument 
on  the  subject  is  directed  against  the  association  of  criminal  insane 
with  others  not  criminals.  The  exception  is  contained  in  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  Pennsylvania  superintendents  to  the  legis- 
lature of  that  state,  before  quoted. 

We  think  there  are  good  reasons  why  the  place  of  their  confine- 
ment should  be  in  connection  with  a  hospital,  but  not  with  any 
other  class,  where  medical  treatment  may  be  administered  and  cura- 
tive measures  taken  by  experts.  Prison  guards,  although  humane 
men,  are  not  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  the  best  means  of  con- 
trolling lunatics,  while  attendants  at  hospitals  are  selected  and  re- 
tained because  of  their  peculiar  fitness  for  governing  the  insane. 

Humanity  demands  curative  treatment  for  the  criminal  insane 
equally  with  those  not  criminals.  Such  treatment,  together  with 
the  watchful  care  that  it  implies,  cannot  be  given  at  the  prison 
without  involving  an  expense  to  the  state  that  would  not  be  war- 
ranted for  the  few  to  be  benefitted  thereby.  We  therefore  recom- 
mend that  the  legislature  provide  for  the  reception  of  the  criminal 
insane  now,  and  at  any  time  in  the  states  prison,  at  one  of  the  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane  either  by  the  erection  of  a  separate  addition  to 
one  of  the  present  buildings;  or  the  setting  apart  one  of  the  smaller 
wards  in  the  hospital  designated;  and  that  when  the  said  insane  are 
removed  to  the  hospital  they  shall  be  kept  at  all  times  separate  and 
apart  from  all  other  patients. 
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VI. 

PRIVATE 

BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTIONS. 


MILWAUKEE  COUNTY  INSANE  ASYLUM. 

Under  chapter  298,  Laws  of  1878,  an  act  to  further  provide  for 
the  care  of  the  insane,  the  county  of  Milwaukee  has  purchased 
a  site  and  contracted  for  the  erection  of  buildings  thereon  for  the 
purpose  of  an  asylum  for  its  insane.  The  farm  purchased  consists 
of  78  acres  in  the  town  of  Wauwatosa,  7  miles  from  the  court- 
house in  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  The  buildings  to  be  erected  are 
to  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  properly  care  for  250  insane,  and  the 
contract  price  is  $134,983. 

"This  is  for  the  building  complete,  together  with  all  its  machin- 
ery for  cooking,  baking  and  washing  apparatus,  gas-works  and 
fixtures,  heating  and  ventilating,  engine  and  pumps,  water  supply, 
coal-shed,  complete  system  of  sewerage  and  morgue." 

The  price  paid  for  the  farm  by  the  county  of  Milwaukee  was 
$9,750.  The  plans,-  drawings  and  specifications  for  the  building 
proposed  to  be  erected  were  submitted  to  the  governor  and  state 
Board  of  Charites  and  Reform  for  their  approval  in  respect  to  the 
number  and  sanitary  care  of  the  inmates  to  be  provided  for,  and 
were  approved  by  them. 
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WISCONSIN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
Visited  November  22d. 

The  average  attendance  at  this  institution  during  the  last  ye^r 
has  been  39.7,  and  the  previous  year  23.  It  had  the  day  of  our 
visit  44;  girls  38,  boys  6.  It  has  had  since  its  opening,  137.  Com- 
mitments last  year,  17.     Total  since  organized,  68. 

It  contained  children  from  7  different  counties.  Milwaukee  county 
had  29,  Dane  2,  Outagamie  4,  Winnebago  3,  Eau  Claire  4,  Jefferson 
1,  Iowa  1. 

From  the  report  of  the  treasurer,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Adsit,  we  gain  the 
following  exhibit  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  past  year: 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  Nov.  20, 1877 $443  65 

Subscriptions  and  donations 1 ,048  25 

Cash  from  counties  .. 2,867  28 

Cash  from  parents  and  guardians 234  25 

Proceeds  of  work , 23  31 

Interest  on  investment 50  71 

Withdrawn  from  investment 500  00 

Total $5,167  45 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Salaries  of  employees $1 ,052  70 

Subsistence 1 , 510  82 

House  furnishing  goods 147  06 

Dry  goods,  boots  and  shoes 511  03 

Drugs  and  medicines 9  00 

Fuel 176  25 

Kerosene  oil 16  00 

Water  service 22  37 

Rent 554  17 

Repairs 156  23 

Stationery  and  printing 135  42 

Miscellaneous 278  29 

Total $4,569  34 

Balance  on  hand 598  11 
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The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are: 

President  —  Mrs.  W.  P.  Lynde. 

Vice  Presidents  —  Mesdames  E.  P.  Allis,  A.  C.  May  and  Ed. 
Sanderson. 

Secretary  —  Mrs.  A.  J.  Aikens. 

Treasurer  —  Mrs.  C.  D.  Adsit. 

The  following  counsellors  were  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year: 
Messrs.  J.  P.  C.  Cottrill,  J.  H.  Inbusch,  A.  R.  R.  Butler,  Wm.  P. 
McLaren,  I.  W.  Van  Schaick,  Geo.  H.  Paul,  D.  H.  Johnson,  T.  H. 
Judd,  Wm.  H.  Metcalf,  Judge  A.  C.  May,  Dr.  Ernst  Kramer,  and. 
Gov.  Wm.  E.  Smith. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Aikens,  Secretary,  sends  the  following  report  of  the 
Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Girls: 

It  is  three  years  since  this  school  was  organized,  and  the  charit- 
able women  who  control  it  feel  that  their  efforts  have  been  crowned 
with  success.  So  confident  was  the  state  legislature  of  their  effi- 
ciency, and  also  of  their  need,  in  the  elevation  of  neglected,  wicked 
and  degraded  young  girls,  that  $15,000  was  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  building,  away  from  the  heart  of  the  city, 
the  better  to  carry  on  the  good  influences  begun  by  these  humane 
women. 

Real  estate  is  valued  at  $35,000.  The  city  of  Milwaukee  gave  eight 
acres  of  land,  valued  at  $20,000,  situated  in  a  most  healthful  locality 
and  commanding  a  full  view  of  its  beautiful  bay.  The  cost  of  the 
building  is  $15,000,  the  amount  of  the  appropriation.  Personal 
property  is  estimated  at  $500. 

Building.  —  Mr.  E.  T.  Mix,  architect,  gives  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  new  builing,  which  is  to  be  occupied  in  January: 

The  building  recently  erected  for  a  Wisconsin  industrial  school 
for  girls  is  a  substantial  brick  three  story  and  basement  structure, 
occupying  a  tract  of  eight  acres  on  Lake  avenue,  overlooking  Lake 
Michigan,  and  adjoining  the  city  limits. 

In  plan,  the  building  is  a  parallelogram  of  60  feet  depth  by  83 
feet  length,  with  semi-octagonal  extension  at  either  end  of  4  by  22 
feet,  and  rear  one  story  addition  for  laundry  and  cellar  purposes  of 
18  by  48  feet. 

14  — C.&R. 
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The  arrangement  of  plan  gives  central  corridor  (10  feet  wide) 
dividing  building  from  front  to  rear  in  equal  portions.  In  the 
basement  story,  that  on  the  right  being  divided  into  fuel  and  heater 
rooms,  the  left  occupied  by  dining  hall  35  by  42,  adjoining  which, 
at  rear,  is  the  kitchen,  pantries  and  stove  and  dish  closets,  etc., 
with  outside  laundry  attached,  as  before  referred  to. 

The  first  wstory  of  building  is  divided  as  below  by  corridor;  on 
the  right  hand  of  entrance,  is  a  cosy  reception  room  for  visitors, 
and  committee  room  adjoining  —  back  of  this  on  same  side  of  cor- 
ridor, two  large  and  well  lighted  work  rooms,  each  with  ample 
supply  of  closets,  shelving,  drawers,  etc.,  for  storage  of  work,  etc. 

On  left  side  hall,  first  story,  are  two  large  school  rooms,  with 
clothes  and  bath  closets  attached.  The  second  story  of  building  is 
occupied  by  large  dormitory,  either  side  of  central  corridor,  about 
30  x  40  feet  each,  and  six  bed  rooms  of  various  sizes,  for  use  of 
matron,  assistants,  etc.,  ample  clothes  and  dressing  rooms  —  store 
rooms  for  bedding,  etc.  On  this  floor  also,  are  bath  room  and 
water-closet  accommodations,  and  at  the  end  of  the  hall  space  for 
library  10  x  18  feet. 

The  third  story  is  divided  into  fifteen  single  bed  rooms;  two  rooms 
for  incorrigible  inmates,  and  an  infirmary  for  three  beds.  Here 
abo  are  dressing  and  clothes  rooms,  and  bath  room  complete. 

Access  to  the  several  floors  of  the  building  is  had  by  means  of 
wide  easy  stair  ways,  with  landings.  There  is  also  a  private  stair 
case  from  basement  to  attic,  for  the  use  of  the  matron  and  super- 
intending officers. 

The  building  is  warmed  throughout  by  steam  by  two  low  pres- 
sure Gold  patent  boilers.  There  are  also  grates  in  several  of  the 
rooms  to  allow  of  open  fire  in  case  of  sickness. 

The  ventilation  has  been  very  fully  provided  for  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  fresh  air  in  large  volume  from  heating  apparatus  as  well  as 
by  automatic  arrangement  under  window  sills  for  introducing  con- 
stant currents  of  pure  fresh  air  on  the  steam,  radiating  and  warm- 
ing it  in  its  passage  to  rooms.  Exhaust  flues  for  foul  air  are  placed 
in  floors  of  all  rooms,  connected  with  two  large  brick  flues  in  cen- 
ter of  building  in  which  are  placed  the  iron  made  pipes  of  heating 
apparatus,  the  waste  heat  of  which   produce  strong  and  constant 
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draft  of  foul  air  out   of  all  rooms,  changing  the   air  of  the  entire 
building  every  20  minutes. 

The  building  has  been  built  in  the  plainest  and  most  judicious 
manner,  substantial  and  good  in  all  respects,  but  not  one  dollar 
spent  for  useless  ornament.  The  ladies  having  sought  to  secure  a 
thoroughly  lighted,  cheerful  and  well  ventilated  building  at  the 
least  possible  cost." 

The  present  number  of  inmates  is  43  —  38  girls  and  5  boys. 
Forty  are  native  born,  3  of  foreign  birth. 

At  present  there  are  children  in  the  institution  from  six  different 
counties.  Milwaukee  sends  6,  Dane  1,  Outagamie  4,  Winnebago 
1,  Eau  Claire  4,  Jefferson  1.  Iowa  and  Calumet  counties  have  at 
different  times  been  represented. 

During  the  year  25  pupils  have  been  received;  and  since  the  or- 
ganization, April,  1875, 160.  There  has  been  17  commitments  during 
the  past  year;  since  organization,  68.  Have  had  5  charity  inmates 
during  the  year;  since  organization,  53.  The  average  attendance  has 
been  39.7;  last  year  it  was  28.  Since  the  incorporation  of  the  school, 
25  have  been  placed  in  homes;  7  of  these  were  apprenticed,  and  18 
adopted. 

The  children  have  manufactured  over  1,000  pieces  of  wearing 
apparel  and  fancy  work. 

Six  hundred  pieces,  often  more,  are  washed  and  ironed  each 
week  and  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  are  patched 
and  darned.  One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  loaves  of  bread  are 
made  and  baked  by  one  pair  of  hands  each  week. 

We  expect  to  give  each  scholar  a  good  English  education.  From 
the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  all  are  expected  to  contribute  by  their 
labor  to  the  general  comfort  of  the  household.  We  hope  in  the  fu- 
ture to  be  able  to  give  each  one  who  shows  any  adaptability  for  it, 
some  trade,  such  as  dressmaking,  millinery,  tailoring,  cooking,  etc. 
so  that  she  may  be  able  to  maintain  herself  honerably  and  virtu- 
ously when  she  leaves  the  school  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

Although  the  Board  of  Managers  is  duly  grateful  for  the  appro- 
priation of  last  year,  we  cannot  forbear  to  remind  the  state  board 
that  the  legislature,  while  it  has  given  more  than  one  one  million 
and  a  quarter  for  bad  boys,  has  appropriated  only  sixteen  thousand 
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for  the  reclamation  and  reformation  of  girls.  With  each  additional 
year  we  gain  profitable  experience.  The  benefit  to  the  community 
is  so  apparent,  the  removal  of  abject  poverty  and  youthful  vice 
from  our  streets  —  a  blessing  for  which  society  is  so  grateful,  that 
neither  the  community,  or  the  state,  can  afford  to  permit  us  to 
lessen  our  endeavors,  however  weary  we  may  sometimes  become  in 
well  doing. 

Respectfully,  Mks.  A.  J.  AIKENS, 

Secretary. 

ST.  ROSE  AND  ST.  JOSEPH'S  ORPHAN  ASYLUM,  MIL- 
WAUKEE. 

The  trustees  of  this  institution  are  Archbishop  J.  M.  Henni,  Dr. 
J.  L.  Johnson,  Rev.  S.  P.  Salumier,  Hon.  Matt.  Keenan,  John  Dahl- 
man,  and  Hon.  Edward  O'Neill.  Sister  Camilla  has  charge  of  the 
St.  Rose's  branch,  and  Sister  Urseinan  of  St.  Joseph's. 

At  the  date  of  their  report,  October  20th,  both  branches  contained 
149  orphan  girls,  all  of  them  of  foreign  birth,  and  88  from  Milwau- 
kee county.  Thirty  have  been  placed  in  homes  during  the  past 
yoar,  and  30  have  been  received. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  trustees  and  managers  of 
these  institutions  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  dormitories,  and 
the  defective  ventilation.  One  room  in  St.  Joseph's,  18x40,  and  9 
feet  9  inches  in  height,  contained  17  beds.  Two  other  rooms,  not 
larger,  contained  14  and  15  each.  The  ventilation  of  St  Rose's  is 
equally,  if  not  more,  deficient. 

Their  report  contained  no  statement  of  value  of  property,  but 
referred  us  to  previous  reports  made  to  the  state  board,  and  further 
stated  that  the  receipts  and  expenditures  could  not  be  given  until 
December,  the  close  of  their  fiscal  year. 

ST.  MARY'S  HOSPITAL. 

"Visited  November  22. 

This  institution  is  in  charge  of  Sister  Mary  Joseph.     Its  resident 

managers   are   Sister  Mary  Joseph,  President;    Sister  Stanislaus, 

Treasurer,  in  charge  of  male  floor,  and  Sister  Simeon  Sec'y  in  charge 
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of  female  floor.  Sister  Euphemia  and  Sister  Camilla  are  trustees  of 
or  managers  outside. 

November  1st,  it  had  40  inmates  — 18  males  and  22  females; 
15  of  foreign  birth  and  25  natives.  The  institution  has  'relieved 
339  during  the  year. 

The  value  of  real  estate  is  reckoned  at  $70,000  and  its  personal 
property  at  $5,000. 

SUMMARY   OF   RECEIPTS    AND    EXPENDITURES. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  St.  Mary's  Hospital  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1878: 

RECEIPTS. 

For  marines : $3,731  75 

From  pay  patients 2, 618  99 


$6,350  74 

EPPENDITURES. 

For  amusements  and  means  of  instruction $25  50 

Clothing 60  75 

Drags  and  medicines 400  10 

Farm  and  barn  expenses 50  00 

Fuel 800  71 

House  furnishing. 215  60 

Lights  (exclusive  of  fixtures). 82  33 

Liquors 31  30 

Miscellaneous  purposes 500  00 

Permanent  improvements '. . . . .  350  75 

Repairs  (ordinary) . 160  32 

Subsistence 4, 375  63 

Salaries 840  50 


$7,893  49 
Indebtedness  . .  . . 1 ,542  75 


HOME  FOE  THE  FRIENDLESS. 

This  institution  affords  a  temporary  home  for  women  and  chil- 
dren.    It  was  organized  in  1867.     Its  officers  are  as  follows,  viz.: 
Mrs.  Charles  Keeler,  President. 
Mrs.  John  Nazro,  Vice  President. 
Mrs.  Davenport  Fisher,  Treasurer. 
Mrs.  M.  P.  Kent,  Matron. 
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.   Mrs.  W.  L.  Dana,  the  Secretary  of  the  corporation,  reports: 

Eighteen  inmates  on  November  1,  1878. 

Five  infants  have  been  placed  in  homes  during  the  year. 

The  expenditures  of  this  institution  for  the  last  year  have  been 
$2,398.03. 

It  has  received  in  collections,  and  interest,  etc.,  $1,564.11. 

Its  cash  on  hand  October  1,  1877,  was  $1,366.32. 

Cash  on  hand  October  1,  1878,  was  $532.40. 

One  thousand  dollars  of  the  cash  on  hand  last  year  was  a  reserve 
fund  intended  for  repairs,  etc.,  but  now  crowded  upon  for  subsist- 
ence, and  nearly  exhausted. 

The  value  of  real  estate  belonging  to  the  home  is  estimated  at 
$10,000.00,  and  the  personal  property  at  $500.00. 
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THE  CATHOLIC  ASSOCIATION. 


ST.  NAZIANS,  MANITOWOC  COUNTY. 

This  institution  was  organized  in  1854,  and  has  real  estate,  val- 
ued at  $30,000,  with  personal  property  valued  at  $2,000.  Its 
managers  are  Rev.  P.  Mertz,  and  Anton  Stoll.  It  had  40  inmates 
Nov.  1  —  eighteen  males  and  twenty-two  females. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  institution  for  1878  were  $6,000.  Ex- 
penditures are  $6,400,  leaving  an  indebtedness  of  $400,  as  reported 
by  the  managers. 

ST.  FRANCIS  FEMALE  ORPHAN  ASYLUM. 

Sparta,  Monroe  county. 

AND 

ST.  MICHAEL'S  MALE  ORPHAN  ASYLUM, 
At  La  Crosse. 

These  institutions  are  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Francis,  Sister  Imocentia  being  superioress.  Their  outside  man- 
agers are  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  M.  Heiss,  D.  D.,  Rev.  F.  H.  Obermueller, 
Mother  Maria  Antonia,  Superioress  O.  S.  F..  Receipts  last  year, 
from  voluntary  contributions,  $347.41.  Reported  expenditures  for 
fuel,  house  furnishing  and  subsistence,  $373.73. 

Both  the  St.  Francis,  female  and  the  St.  Michaels  male  Orphan 
Asylums,  were  established  in  separate  houses  in  La  Crosse.  But 
as  the  connecting  dwelling  was  too  small,  and  not  suitable  for  the 
boys,  the  Franciscan  Sisters  built  an  asylum  in  Sparta,  to  which 
the  girls  were  transferred  July  28,  1878,  leaving  the  LaCrosse  Asy- 
lum for  the  exclususive  use  of  the  boys.  The  total  cash  receipts 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Asylum  1875  and  up  to  October  30r 
1878,  were  $3,937.51. 
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The  total  cash  expenditures  for  the  same  time  have  been  $3,938.1& 

The  collections  of  provisions  made  it  possible  to  supply  needed 
subsistence,  with  the  above  amount. 

The  average  number  supported  during  the  year  was  60. 

Thirty-three  orphans  were  received  during  the  year  1877.  Four- 
teen were  placed  in  homes,  and  twenty-seven  girls  were  transferred 
to  Sparta. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  asylum,  108  orphans  have  been  taken 
care  of. 

Special  care  is  taken  in  both  asylums  to  give  a  good  industrial 
and  school  education. 

Sister  Alexandria,  O.  S.  F.,  is  teacher  at  Sparta. 

The  average  number  of  female  pupils  is  about  27. 

Rt.  Rev.  Michael  Heiss,  Bishop  of  La  Crosse,  is  manager  in  charge. 

Fin  ANCIAL. 


Value  of  real  estate  at  St.  Michaels $9, 000  00 

Value  of  personal  property  at  St.  Michaels 950  00 

Value  of  real  estate  at  St.  Francis 12  '665  00 

Value  of  personal  property  at  St.  Francis 1, 000  00 


The  above  facts  are  taken  from  the  reports  made  to  us  by  the 
authorities  of  these  institutions. 


MILWAUKEE  ORPHAN  ASYLUM. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

This  asylum  was  established  in  1850. 
Value  of  real  estate,  about  $15,000. 
Value  of  personal  property,  about  $1,000. 
The  officers  of  this  institution  are: 

Mrs.  C.  Shepard,  President. 

Miss  S.  Sherman  and  Mrs.  E.  LaDue,  Vice  Presidents* 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Vandyke,  Treasurer. 

Mrs.  Wm.  P.  Lynde,  Secretary. 

Mrs.  M.  P.  Mason,  Matron. 
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The  number  of  pupils  November  1,  1878,  was . .  44 

The  n umber  of  boys 28 

The  number  of  girls 16 

The  number  of  foreign  paren  '  age 26 

The  number  born  in  Milwaukee  county 18 

Number  placed  in  homes  during  the  year 12 

Number  relieved  during  the  year. 70 

Of  the  number  of  children  relieved  during  the  year,  25  were  born 
in  Milwaukee  county. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  were  $5,521.95,  derived  as  follows: 

Board  of  half-orphans.  .• , $473  00 

Interest,  rent  and  dividends 1, 032  00 

Milwaukee  county  orphan  fund 34  65 

Voluntary  subscriptions  and  street  collections 3,982  30 

$5,521  95 
The  total  expenditures  have  been  $4,570.49. 

CATHOLIC  DEAF  MUTE  INSTITUTION. 

This  institute  contained  at  the  time  of  our  visit  45  pupils,  29 
boys  and  16  girls.  It  was  opened  May  10, 1876.  Rev.  Father  Bru- 
ner  is  principal  of  the  pupils;  15  have  been  in  the  Delevan  Insti- 
tute. A  new  building  of  brick  40  by  72  feet  two  stories  high 
above  a  good  basement  has  been  built  the  past  summer.  It  is  a  sub- 
stantial structure,  well  designed  for  the  purpose  of  a  school  and 
calculated  for  about  70  to  80  pupils.  Its  support  will  be  derived 
from  from  pay  pupils  and  alms  and  has  cost  about  $4,500.  Cer- 
tainly a  very  cheap  building  at  that  sum. 

ST.  AMELIANUS  ORPHAN  ASYLUM. 

St.  Francis,  Milwaukee  County. 

This  institution  is  located  on  the  line  of  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western Railway,  three  miles  south  of  Milwaukee,  and  is  under  the 
charge  of  Rev.  Mr.  Wapelhurst  as  manager,  with  the  Rev.  J.  M€ 
Henni  as  president,  Aug.  Greulich,  treasurer,  and  J.  A.  Kotting, 
secretary. 

It  is  a  charity  school  for  orphan  boys,  and  reported  98  in  attend- 
ance October  20th.  It  also  reported  having  placed  19  in  homes 
during  the  year. 
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The  school  is  doing  a  good  work  in  educating  the  boys.  The 
teaching  is  all  in  the  English  language,  but  German  is  also  taught. 
Connected  with  the  asylum  is  a  "  boys'  home,"  or  industrial  school, 
incorporated  May  10, 1878.  It  was  organized  under  chapter  325  of 
the  laws  of  1875.  Some  fourteen  or  fifteen  boys  were  found  in  the 
home,  committed  there  by  Judge  Mallory,  of  the  municipal  court  of 
Milwaukee  county. 

MILWAUKEE  PHONOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

This  school  for  deaf  mutes  was  established  and  opened  January 
14th,  1878,  with  seven  pupils. 

Prof.  Adam  Stettner  is  principal,  B.  Stern  is  president  of  the  cor- 
poration, B.  Leidersdorf  vice-president,  P.  L.  Dohmen  secretary, 
and  L.  Teweles  treasurer. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  it  contained  sixteen  pupils  —  eight  boys 
and  eight  girls. 

We  witnessed  an  exercise  in  articulation  by  the  use  of  object 
lessons  that  was  very  interesting,  and  we  were  impressed  with  the 
success  of  the  method  of  teaching  pursued  without  the  use  of 
signs.  Prof.  Stettner  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  every  mute  could 
learn  to  talk  so  as  to  be  understood,  and  also  could  learn  to  read 
the  language  of  the  lips  and  throat,  so  as  to  understand  every  word 
and  syllable.  An  aid  society  has  been  organized  in  connection 
with  the  institution.  The  school  is  carried  on  at  No.  594  National 
avenue  (Elizabeth  street). 
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VII. 
APPENDIX. 


The  following  is  the  report  of  the  investigation  into  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Wisconsin  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  submitted  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor: 

PRELIMINARY. 

To  his  Excellency,  William  E.  Smith, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin: 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Reform,  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  their  in- 
vestigation into  the  past  and  present  management  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Delavan, 
together  with  all  the  testimony  taken. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1877,  the  members  of  this  Board 
were  in  receipt  of  letters  from  one  C.  L.  Williams,  a  former  teacher 
in  the  Wisconsin  Instittue  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
and  who  set  forth,  in  a  general  way,  serious  charges  against  the 
management  of  the  Institute. 

Not  only  were  letters  written  to  members  of  this  Board,  but  to 
many  gentlemen  in  different  sections  of  the  state,  and  especially 
to  those  interested  in  mute  children,  either  as  parents  or  guardians, 
until  the  institute  began  to  feel  the  untoward  influence  of  such  con- 
tinued charges.  As  a  natural  result  of  the  bad  odor  thus  thrown 
around  the  management  of  the  institute,  parents  kept  their  girls 
at  home,  refusing  to  permit  them  to  return  and  finish  their  course 
of  study.     The  charges  made  were  so  general  in  their  character 
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that  the  Board  paid  but  little  attention  to  them  until  January,  1878, 
when  they  were  made  in  a  more  specific  form,  whereupon  we  pro- 
ceeded to  investigate,  by  visiting  the  pupils  who  had  left  the  insti- 
tute, and  taking  their  depositions.  Having  thus  obtained  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  in  our  opinion  required 
action,  we  laid  the  matter  before  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  In- 
stitute. 

After  the  board  of  trustees  had  considered  the  evidence  thus 
placed  in  their  hands,  the  president  of  said  board  requested  Your 
Excellency  to  direct  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  past  and  present  manage- 
ment of  the  Institute.  In  answer  to  such  request,  this  board  re- 
ceived from  Your  Excellency  the  following  order,  viz.: 

State  of  Wisconsin, 
Executive  Department. 

Whereas,  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Wisconsin  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  desiring  that  a  rigorous  in- 
vestigation may  be  made  by  a  disinterested  and  impartial  tribunal, 
of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  connected  with  the  past  and 
present  management  of  that  institution,  have  requested  that  the 
further  examination  of  said  matter  may  be  committed  to  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Reform ;  and, 

Whereas,  In  view  of  reports  recenty  circulated,  the  public  wel- 
fare demands  that  such  an  investigation  should  be  had. 

Now,  therefore,  I  William  E.  Smith,  Governor  of  the  state  of 
Wisconsin,  do  hereby  direct  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Re- 
form to  investigate  into  the  management  of  the  Wisconsin  Insti- 
tute for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  such  investigation  to  report  the  facts  of  the  case,  in  full, 
as  required  by  law. 

In  testimony,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  great 
seal  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin  to  be  affixed.  Done  at  the  Capital 
in  the  city  of  Madison,  this  first  day  of  May,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight. 

[state  sealJ        (Signed)  WILLIAM  E.  SMITH. 

By  the  Governor: 

Hans  B.  Warner,  Secretary  of  State. 
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Upon  the  receipt  of  the  order,  a  meeting  of  the  board  was  called 
to  consider  the  same,  and  at  said  meeting,  held  in  the  city  of 
Janesville  on  the  6th  of  May,  1878,  Messrs.  Reed  and  Giles  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  take  testimony  in  the  case.  The  follow- 
ing rusolution  was  also  adopted: 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  board  that  the  investiga- 
tion be  not  a  pnblic  one." 

By  this  resolution,  it  was  not  designed  to  keep  out  interested 
parties.  But  during  the  investigation  the  accused,  the  accusers, 
parents  of  pupils  summoned  as  witnesses,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Institute,  attorneys  for  parties,  and  all  persons  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  results  of  the  investigation,  have  been  invited  to  be 
present.  Mr.  Ezra  G.  Valentine,  of  Chicago,  has  acted  as  attorney 
for  Messrs.  DeMotte  and  Woodbury.  The  Board  was  fortunate  in 
securing  the  services  of  Prof.  L.  H.  Jenkins  —  the  first  principal  of 
the  Institute  —  as  interpreter.  Hons.  D.  G.  Cheever  and  E.  D. 
Holton  represented  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Institute,  and  as- 
sisted in  the  examination  of  witnesses. 

Since  comment  has  been  made  pro  and  con  on  the  action  of  the 
Board  in  closing  the  doors  against  the  public,  the  following  consid- 
erations are  set  forth  as  influencing  the  Board  in  so  determining: 

1st.  The  difficulty  of  getting  the  testimony  of  deaf  mutes,  es- 
pecially girls,  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd.  This  difficulty  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  had  experience. 

2d.  The  investigation  was  to  be  in  the  circumstances  more  in  the 
nature  of  an  inquiry  than  a  formal  trial  of  parties,  and  the  wide 
latitude  of,  the  inquiry  would  necessarily  involve,  more  or  less,  the 
character  of  innocent  persons,  who  would  have  no  opportunity  to 
defend  themselves. 

3d.  We  were  satisfied  from  our  preliminary  examination  that 
very  much  of  the  testimony  which  would  be  presented  would  be 
but  the  merest  ravings  of  madness,  and  that  its  publication  from 
day  to  day  would  not  redound  to  the  interest  of  the  state,  as  con- 
nected with  the  institute,  justice  to  parties  nor  the  general  good. 

It  became  necessary  for  the  board  to  hear  a  mass  of  hearsay  evi- 
dence in  order  to  get  the  names  of  witnesses  from  whom  to  take 
testimony. 
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CHARGES  AGAINST  TRUSTEES. 

In  entering  upon  the  investigation,  we  found  the  members  of 
the  board  of  Trustees  of  the  institute  charged  with: 

1st.  Speoulating  for  their  personal  profit  in  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  supplies  for  the  institute. 

2d.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  were  charged 
with  keeping  their  mistresses  at  the  institute. 

3d.  That  the  board  had  refused,  on  demand  being  made,  to  in- 
vestigate charges  against  a  teacher,  whose  resignation  had  been  re- 
quested, but  on  the  contrary,  gave  him  a  certificate  setting  forth 
the  fact  that  it  had  not  been  called  upon  to  ivestigate  any  charges 
against  said  teacher. 

The  foregoing  charges,  one,  two  and  three,  were  made  against 
the  board  of  trustees  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Williams,  who  was  called  as  a 
witness,  and  who,  under  oath,  testified  that  the  first  charge  had 
special  reference  to  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Long,  former  trustees. 
The  witness  utterly  failed  to  prove  his  charge  in  the  case  of  Trustee 
Hamilton,  and  only  had  against  Trustee  Long  the  fact  that  he 
(Long)  had  sold  the  institute  some  butter,  and  had  tried  to  market 
other  things  there  while  a  trustee,  and  which  he  (Williams)  saw. 
His  testimony  on  this  subject  closed  with  answer  to  the  following 
question  by  Mr.  Giles: 

"  Have  any  others  of  the  trustees  realized  pecuniary  advantage 
from  the  institute? 

A.  No. 

In  case  of  the  second  charge,  the  witness,  C.  L.  Williams,  testi- 
fied at  some  length,  and  most  signally  failing  to  substantiate  his 
charge.     The  following  question  was  put  to  him  by  Mr.  Giles: 

Q.  Do  you  retract  your  charge  against  the  trustees  of  keeping 
their  mistresses  in  the  institute? 

A.  I  do. 

In  case  of  the  third  charge,  President  A.  L.  Chapin,  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  was  called  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  When  did  he  (Williams)  leave  the  institute? 

A.  A  year  ago  last  March  (1877). 

Q.  Why  die  he  resign? 
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A.  On  account  of  representations  made  to  him  that  it  was  ex- 
pedient for  the  interests  of  the  institution  that  his  connection  with 
it  should  cease. 

Q.  Please  state  what  those  representations  were. 

A.  They  were  to  the  effect  that  his  intercourse  and  correspond- 
ence with  former  pupils  of  the  institution  were  such  as  were  be- 
lieved to  be  inconsistent  with  the  best  good  of  those  pupils,  and 
with  the  interests  of  the  institute. 

Q.  Did  you  cite  him  to  interview,  and  remind  him  of  the  corre- 
spondent to  which  you  allude? 

A.  A  committee  of  the  board  was  appointed  to  confer  with  him, 
and  after  that  conference  he  came  before  the  board  and  tendered 
his  resignation.  It  is  my  impression  he  came  in  person.  The 
resignation  was  in  writing.  We  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
cognizant  of  the  charges  of  immorality  which  had  been  brought 
against  him. 

Q.  What  reason  had  you  to  believe  that  he  was  cognizant  of  the 
charges? 

A.  I  was  told  that  the  Principal  had  spoken  to  him  concerning 
them,  and  that  Mr.  Bishop  had  met  him  on  a  visit  here,  who  had 
urged  these  charges.  *         *         * 

Q.  Do  you,  of  your  own  knowledge  know  if  Mr.  Williams  was 
advised  privately,  or  otherwise,  of  the  charges  made  against  him? 

A.  I  do  not  know  the  fact  positively,  but  supossed  that  he  was 
fully  aware  of,  and  that  he  understood  all  that  underlay  the  intima- 
tions of  the  resolutions  that  were  passed  and  made  known  to  him. 

The  resolutions  referred  to  are  are  as  follows,  and  were  given  in 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  La  Bar,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
viz.: 

"  Whereas,  As  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  board  that 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Williams,  a  teacher  in  this  institute,  with 
certain  former  pupils  has  been  so  imprudent  as  to  seriously  impair, 
if  not  totally  destroy  his  influence  as  a  teacher,  said  C.  L.  Williams 
is  hereby  requested  to  tender  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  imme- 
diately; his  salary  will  continue  to  March  1,  1877." 

Whereupon  Mr.  Williams  tendered  his  resignation,  to  take  effect 
March  1,  1877,  which  was  accepted. 
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The  secretary  further  testified,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  Was 
that  preamble,  or  the  substance  of  it,  communicated  to  Mr.  Will- 
iams before  he  tendered  his  resignation?  state  what  you  know." 

A.  It  was  communicated  to  him,  I  think,  just  as  it  appears  upon 
the  records,  without  alteration,  and  by  being  read  to  him. 

Q.  Was  the  resolution  passed  by  the  board  communicated  to  Mr. 
Williams  before  the  committee  called  upon  him,  or  the  substance 
of  the  same? 

A.  My  impression  is,  that  Mr.  Thomas  communicated  it  to  him. 
He  went  to  have  a  conference.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  reso- 
lution was  passed  after  his  report  of  the  conference,  and  then  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Williams.  The  board  of  trustees  finally  gave  to 
Mr.  Williams  the  following  paper,  viz.: 

Wisconsin  Institute  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Delavan,  Wis.,  April  10,  1877. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Wisconsin  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  held  March  30,  1877,  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted:  In  accepting  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  C.  L.  Williams  as  a  professor  in  the  Wisconsin  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  board  of  Trustees  have 
not  been  called  upon  to  investigate  any  charges  of  immoral  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  Mr.  Williams,  or  has  any  judgment  been  pro- 
nounced by  them,  derogatory  to  his  moral  character. 

S.  R.  LaBab,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Williams  made  numerous  copies  of  the  foregoing  resolution, 
by  the  electric  pen  process,  and  distributed  them  in  connection  with 
his  other  correspondence,  very  generally  over  the  state.  We  could 
not  learn  that  Mr.  Williams  demanded  any  investigation,  but  by 
the  testimony  of  President  Chapin,  it  appears  that  his  "  unders- 
tanding at  the  time  was  that  he  (Williams)  preferred  to  resign 
rather  than  stand  an  investigation." 

From  the  foregoing,  it  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  board 
that  Mr.  Williams  was  fully  informed  of  the  charges  against  him, 
and  on  account  of  which  his  resignation  has  been  requested;  and 
the  board  is  of  the  further  opinion  that  the  granting  of  the  paper  to 
Mr.  Williams,  of  date  of  April  10,  1877,  by  the  board  of  trustees, 
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was  inconsistent  with  their  former  action,  and  not  conducive  to  the 
public  good. 

It  seems  to  us  that  it  became  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
with  the  evidence  before  thera,  to  arraign  Mr.  Williams  in  a  formal 
manner  and  require  him  to  answer  to  the  charges  instead  of  accept- 
ing his  resignation.  President  Chapin  testified  that  he  was  of  a 
similar  opinion,  but  that  "in  this  matter  my  (his)  opinion  was  over- 
ruled by  a  majority  of  the  Board." 

CHARGES   AGAINST   DE   MOTTE. 

Principal  W.  H.  De  Motte,  of  the  Institute,  was  charged  with: 

1st.  Ordering  several  of  the  older  girls  —  pupils  of  the  Institute  — 
to  their  rooms  and  causing  them  to  undress  and  go  to  bed  in  his 
presence,  that  they  might  not  thereafter  be  in  a  position  to.  cry 
"  shame  "  on  a  teacher. 

2d.  Improper,  impure  and  criminal  intimacy  with  female  teach- 
ers in  the  Institute,  and  some  of  the  older  female  pupils. 

Under  the  first  charge  the  following  named  were  suggested  to 
the  Board  as  witnesses  by  the  accuser,  Mr.  C.  L.  Williams,  and  as 
being  two  of  the  number  who  were  thus  abused,  viz:  Miss  Frances 
Meinert  and  Miss  Mary  H.  McKey.  Frances  Meinert  being  sworn, 
testifies  as  follows: 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  girls  talk  about  De  Motte  sending  the  girls 
to  bed  one  Sunday  afternoon? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  those  girls? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  you  sent  to  bed  for  at  that  time? 

A.  I  thought  at  7:30  minutes. 

Q.  Why  were  you  sent  to  bed  at  7:30  P.  M.? 

A.  Because  some  girls  went  to  the  sewing  room  and  sat  down 
and  talked  with  us  on  Sunday.  Miss  Smith  (teacher)  called  us  to 
go  down  in  the  study  room.  We  ran  to  the  hill.  We  were  diso- 
bedient. 

15  — C.  &R. 
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Q.  Did  Mr.  DeMott  go  with  you  or  follow  you  to  your  sleeping 
room  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  DeMott  in  your  bed  room  when  you  undressed  and 
went  to  bed  on  that  Sunday? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  stand  at  the  door? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  Miss  Smith  go  to  the  room  with  you? 
.     A.  Yes. 

Mary  H.  McKee  testified  as  follows: 

**•  •&  vfi  "K 

Q.  Did  Mr.  De  Motte  offend  some  of  the  girls? 

A.  Some  girls  played  in  the  yard,  and  Miss  Smith  told  him  about 
it.  He  had  call  them  and  scold  them.  They  went  up  stairs  for 
sleeping. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  was  it? 

A.  On  Sunday. 

Q.  What  hour? 

A.  Seven  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  he  (De  Motte)  go  to  the  sleeping  rooms  with  them? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  he  did  not? 

A.  He  only  told  them  to  go  up  for  sleeping. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Smith  (teacher),  being  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

•JC  *f»  *J*  *J» 

Q.  Do  you  have  charge  of  all  the  girls  during  one  Sabbath  of 
each  five  weeks? 

A.  Yes;  all,  unless  some  are  under  charge  of  the  matron. 

Q.  Did  you  have  charge  of  the  girls  one  Sabbath  each  five  weeks 
during  the  spring  of  1877? 

A.  I  could  not  say  every  five  weeks,  but  I  took  my  turn,  and  I 
think  it  was  each  five  weeks. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  one  particular  Sabbath  during  the  spring  of 
1877,  when  some  of  the  girls  were  disobedient? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  state  what  offense  those  girls  were  guilty  of. 
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A.  They  were  called  together  in  the  study-room  in  the  evening" 
at  7  o'clock.  I  think  I  told  the  monitor  to  call  them,  and  some  of 
them  did  not  come.  Then  I  went  up  stairs  and  found  two  others  of 
them  in  the  sewing-room  and  called  them,  but  they  did  not  obey 
and  come  to  the  study-room.  They  went  out  of  the  building  into 
the  yard  or  over  the  hill.  I  reported  them  to  Mr.  De  Motte.  In 
the  meantime,  I  think  they  did  come  back,  as  near  as  I  can  remem- 
ber. Mr.  De  Motte  came  to  the  study-room  and  talked  to  them 
about  their  disobedience,  and  he  told  them  they  should  go  to  bed 
directly. 

Q.  What  was  the  hour  for  the  girls  to  go  to  bed  at  that  time? 

A.  For  the  older  girls,  8f. 

Q.  Did  they  go  to  bed? 

A.  They  did  go  up  stairs. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  De  Motte  go  with  them? 

A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  them? 

A.  I  did  not  directly,  but  in  a  few  minutes  I  went  up  to  see  that 
they  had  obeyed  his  directions. 

Q.  Had  they  thus  obeyed? 

A.  They  had  or  were  obeying. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  De  Motte  go  to  their  room  that  evening? 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Would  you  probably  have  known  it  had  he  gone  to  their 
room  that  evening? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  and  all  the  household,  probably. 

Q.  At  what  hour  were  tney  sent  to  bed  that  evening? 

A.  Either  at  7  or  7J. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  appears  to  the  board  that  the  first  charge 
is  negatived  by  the  testimony,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  utterly  with- 
out foundation  in  fact. 

As  to  the  second  charge,  a  large  amount  of  testimony  has   been 

taken.     Miss  Mary  Stilwell  testifies  to  seeing  Mr.   De  Motte  kiss 

T  one  of  the  female  teachers  in  the  reception  room.     She  was  sent  by 

the  matron,  Mrs.  Hill,  to  the  office,  which  being  on  the  opposite 

side  of  the  hall  from  the  reception  room,  upon  her  passing  the  re- 
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ception  room  door,  she  saw  one  of  the  female  teachers  "  sitting 
near  the  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  he  (De  Motte)  was 
near  her,  fooling  around,"  and  that  she  "  saw  him  kiss  her."     She 
also  testified  that  she  saw  him  kiss  Miss  Rossman,  a  pupill. 
[Principal  W.  H.  De  Motte,  being  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
********* 

Q.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  Miss  Mary  Still  well,  at  Madison? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  your  best  recollection,  what  was  there  in  the  "  parlor 
scene"  she  described? 

A.  I  have  recollection  of  nothing  more  than  ordinary  social  free- 
dom, such  as  would  be  proper  among  ladies  and  gentlemen  associ- 
ated as  we  are  here. 

Q.  What  may  we  understand  by  the  term  "ordinary  social  free- 
dom?" 

A.  Such  as  would  not  be  offensive  in  the  best  society. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  of  social  freedom?  Would  it  be  proper  to 
kiss  female  teachers  with  whom  you  are  associated? 

A.  It  certainly  would  not  be  proper. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  indulged  in  the  practice  of  kissing  female 
teachers? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  indulged  in  the  practice  of  kissing  female 
scholars? 

A.  No,  sir;  not  in  a  single  case  over  ten  years  of  age. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  kissed  one  of  the  female  teachers? 

A.  I  have  occasionally  when  they  were  leaving,  and  perhaps 
when  they  returned  to  the  Institute;  but  never  impurely  or  crim- 
inally. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  kiss  a  female  teacher  in  the  reception  room  or 
any  other  room  in  the  Institute  when  no  one  else  but  yourself  and 
the  female  teacher  were  present? 

A.  I  never  did  in  the  reception  room;  I  have  occasionally,  at 
least  once,  elsewhere,  as  above  mentioned. 

5fC  *J»  T*  fl»  *|C  T»  T*  T*  T* 

[On  examination  by  Mr.  Valentine,  his  attorney,  Mr.  De  Motte 
testified  as  follows:] 
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Q.  The  question  was  asked  you  if  you  ever  kissed  a  female 
teacher  in  the  reception  room  or  any  other  room  of  the  institute 
when  no  one  else  but  the  female  and  yourself  was  present;  in  your 
answer  you  said  you  never  did  in  the  reception  room,  but  have  oc- 
casionally, at  least  once,  as  above  mentioned.  Did  you  mean  by 
your  answer  that  you  had  kissed  a  female  teacher  in  a  room  of  the 
institute  when  no  one  else  but  the  female  teacher  and  yourself  were 
present? 

A.  That  is  simply  a  repetition  of  the  other  question,  and  needs 
no  answer. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  your  answer  to  the  question  put  to 
you  by  Mr.  Giles,  as  above  stated?     Please  explain. 

A.  I  did  not  mean  that  I  had  interviews  with  teachers  or  schol- 
ars in  private  rooms.  I  did  mean  that  in  casual  meetings,  passing 
along  the  halls  or  stairways,  I  might  have  sometimes  indulged  in 
slight  familiarities. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  private  rooms  of 
femcle  teachers? 

A.  I  have  never  gone  to  them  except  on  errands  or   business, 

staying  but  a  few  minutes,  generally  leaving  the  door  open  and 

standing  in  the  door. 

********* 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  in  your  answer  to  Mr.  Giles'  question,  by 
the  words  "  as  above  mentioned?" 

A.  The  phrase  refers  to  a  qualifying  phrase,  "  impurely  or  crimi- 
nally." 

Q.  What  occasion  do  you  refer  to  in  your  answer  to  Mr.  Giles' 
question  when  you  say,  "  at  least  once?  " 

Q.  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  answer  that  question." 

From  the  foregoing  testimony,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  there 
has  been  no  impure  or  criminal  intimacy  between  Principal  De- 
Mott  and  the  female  teachers  or  the  older  female  pupils  of  the  in- 
stitute. 

We  are,  however,  of  the  opinion  that  indiscreet  familiarity  has 
been  more  or  less  indulged. 
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CHABGES   AGAINST   WOODBUBY. 

We  found  the  stewaad,  A.  J.  Woodbury,  charged: 

1st.  With  the  seduction  of  female  pupils. 

2d.  With  having  committed  rape  upon  the  persons  of  female 
pupils. 

Many  of  the  officers,  teachers  and  employees  of  the  Institute  were 
examined  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Woodbury,  and  uniformly  testified  to 
his  good  character  and  gentlemanly  behavior. 

Steward  Woodbury,  in  his  own  behalf,  testifies  as  follows  —  the 
examination  being  conducted  by  Mr.  Valentine: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  call  any  mute  girl  to  come  to  your  rooms? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Miss  Mary  Stilwell,  a  female  pupil  of  this 
Institute? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  act  ungentlemanly  in  her  presence  ? 

A.  No  sir,  I  can't  imagine  anything. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  at  any  time  take  any  improper  liberties  with 
Miss  Anderson,  a  former  pupil  of  this  institute,  or  do  or  say  any- 
thing improper  to  her? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  visit  the  private  room  of  a  female  teacher? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  or  do  anything  of  an  improper  nature  to  a 
female  teacher? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  wouldn't  dare  to. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Miss  Sophia  Bues,  a  former  pupil  of  this 
institute? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  at  any  time  take  any  improper  liberties  with 
her,  or  do  anything  improper  to  her? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Like  questions  were  asked,  and  like  answers  returned,  as  above, 
as  to  Misses  Augusta  Whichtner,  Alda  Hunnel,  Emilie  Eberle  and 
Helen  L.  Tenney,  former  pupils  of  the  institute,  and  Miss  Maggie 
Delaney,  an  employe  in  the  institute,  thus  making  a  general  and 
specific  denial  of  the  above  charges. 
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Mr.  Woodbury  further  testified  that  Miss  Helen  L.  Tenney  was 

never,  to  his  knowledge,  in  his  room. 

Miss  Helen  L.  Tenney,  a  deaf  mute,  of  Richland  Center,  being 

sworn,  said: 
********* 

Q.  Did  you  make  the  bed  in  Woodbury's  room,  at  the  Institute? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  Woodbury  do  to  you? 

A.  He  did  not  rape  on  me,  but  he  kissed  me. 

Q.  Tell  all  about  it. 

A.  I  knew  that  he  tried  to  do;  he  put  me  on  his  bed;  he  is  on 
me;  I  pushed  him, 

Q.  In  what  year  was  this? 

A.  Six  or  seven  years. 

Q.  Was  it  in  1872? 

A.  It  was  in  1870  or  1871. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  in  Woodbury's  room? 

A.  I  did  not  go  to  his  room.     He  called  me  to  go. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  he  called  you? 

A.  His  room. 

Q.  Was  he  in  his  room? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  he  called  you? 

A.  He  stood  in  the  door. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  hall,  when  Woodbury  called  you  to  his  room? 

A.  I  was  in  the  boy's  bedroom. 

Q.  Did  Woodbury  come  there  and  call  you  out? 

A.  Yes,  he  came  there  to  see  me. 

Q.  Was  it  the  same  time  he  called  you  to  his  room? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  wanted? 

A.  When  I  worked  and  did  not  talk  with  him,  I  finished  making 
beds;  then  he  called  me. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  him  to  his  room? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  wanted? 

A.  No. 
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Q.  Did  /ou  go  to  his  room  often? 

A.  I  once  went  there. 

Q.  Did  you  go  there  many  times? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  go  there  more  than  one  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  went  one  time. 

Q.  You  went  never  but  one  time? 

A.  I  won't  go  again. 

Q.  (By  Attorney  Valentive).  In  one  of  Mr.  Williams'  letters  to 
you,  he  said  he  wanted  you*  to  make  an  affidavit  that  Mr.  Wood- 
bury had  raped  you,  did  he  not? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  replied  to  the  request,  that  Mr.  Woodbury  did  not  rape 
you  or  try  to  rape  you,  did  you  not? 

A.  He  tried  to. 

Q.  You  told  Mr.  Williams  that  Mr.  Woodbury  did  not  rape  your 
did  you  not? 

A.  Yes. 

******** 

Q.  How  old  was  yon  when  you  was  in  his  room? 

A.  I  was  seventeen  years  old. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Woodbury  put  you  in  his  bed? 

A.  On  the  bed. 

Q.  You  mean  you  and  Mr.  Woodbury  stood  beside  the  bed,  don't 
you? 

A.  I  did  not  mean. 

Q.  He  pushed  you  against  it,  didn't  he? 

A.  He  and  I  stood  near  the  bed,  and  he  pushed  against  me  bed,, 
and  I  pushed  against  him  again,  and  wanted  to  £et  up. 

The  witness  further  testified  that  this  was  in  the  month  of  June, 
in  the  morning  after  breakfast.     Mrs.  Hill  was  matron,  and  she  did 
not  tell  her  (the  matron),  because  of  her  fears  that  she  would  tell 
the  principal,  and  continuing  — 
********* 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  while  you  were  going  to  his  room? 
A.  He  showed  his  picture  to  me,  then  hugged  and  kissed. 
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And  to  a  further  question,  she  answered:  "  I  pushed  him  and 
got  up.     He  kissed  me,  and  then  I  went  out  of  there  immediately. 

Helen's  mother,  Mrs.  A.  Tenney,  being  sworn,  testified  that  she 
had  had  a  correspondence  with  Williams,  who  wanted  Helen  to  make 
an  affidavit  concerning  Woodbury's  conduct  with  her.  u  I  told  him 
all  I  could  learn  from  Helen;  that  she  was  in  Mr.  Woodbury's  room, 
and  that  he  caught  her  and  kissed  her,  and  put  his  hands  to  the  bot- 
tom of  her  dress;  and  she  pushed  his  hands  away  and  run  out  of 
the  room.  I  also  wrote  him  that  Helen  could  not  make  affidavit 
that  Woodbury  raped  her,  for  the  Father  of  the  fatherless  watched 
over  her  and  saved  her  that  degradation.  In  my  opinion,  the  con 
duct  of  Mr.  Woodbury  might  have  been  simply  playful,  but  I 
thought  he  was  going  too  far.  I  cannot  state  when  this  occurred. 
Helen  wrote  Williams  it  was  six  years  ago.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Helen  told  me  the  first  vacation  after  it  occurred  or  the  second. 
She  told  me  about  this  when  I  was  cautioning  her  about  permitting 
any  liberties  from  gentlemen.  In  my  opinion  Woodbury's  conduct 
was  not  simply  playful.  I  do  not  think  he  attempted  to  commit  a 
a  rape,  but  he  went  too  far  for  play." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Helen's  testimony  to  the  Board  gives  a 
more  circumstantial  account  of  Woodbury's  actions  than  her  state- 
ment made  to  her  mother. 

Miss  Emilie  Eberle,  a  deaf  mute  of  Watertown,  a  graduate  of  the 
Institute,  was  examined  under  oath  and  testified: 

*  *  *  #  *  *  * 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  the  bed  in  Mr.  Woodbury's  room? 

A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  his  room  at  any  time? 

Yes  sir. 

How  many  times  were  you  ever  in  his  room? 

A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  his  room  with  him? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  money  you  paid  for  your  new  hat? 

A.  My  pa  sent  it  to  Mr.  Woodbury  for  me. 

Q.  How  did  you  know? 
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A.  My  pa  wrote  to  me  I  could  ask  Mr.  Woodbury  to  give  money 
to  me. 

Q.  What  were  you  in  Mr.  Woodbury's  room  for? 

A.  He  wanted  me  to  come  and  play  it  with  me  of  fun. 

Q.  Tell  all  about  it. 

A.  He  played  with  my  body. 

Q.  How  did  he  play  with  your  body? 

A.  He  wanted  to  play  with  me  —  bad  doing. 

Q.  Did  he  hug  you? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  kiss  you? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Y.  Did  he  push  you  on  his  bed,  or  on  his  lounge  or  sofa? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  on  his  bed. 

Q.  Please  tell  all  all  he  did. 

A.  He  tried  to  do  it  but  I  refused  it. 

*  *  *  * 

Q.  Did  you  tell  your  mother  about  it? 

A.  No,  sir.  (Witness  further  testified  she  did  not  remember 
telling  anyone,  except  A.  F.  Hunnel.) 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Wood  bury  tell  you  not  to  tell  of  him? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  promise  you  if  you  would  not  tell  of  him? 

A.  He  said  that  he  was  afraid  that  he  would  be  expelled  from 
the  Institute. 

The  witness  further  testifies  that  she  thinks  it  was  in  1872,  as  it 
was  before  she  came  home  to  stay  one  year,  in  June,  1873. 

Mr.  Valentine,  attorney  for  Woodbury  and  DeMotte,  had  visited 
Miss  Eberle  prior  to  this  examination,  and  had  taken  her  affidavit. 
Attempt  was  made  to  introduce  said  affidavit  in  evidence,  but  it 
was  ruled  out,  for  the  reason  that  the  witness  stated  to  the  inter- 
preter that  she  did  not  understand  the  language  of  the  questions 
put  by  Mr.  Valentine. 

Mr.  Valentine  was  allowed  to  examine  the  witness  upon  all  mat- 
ters concerning  which  she  had  testified  in  the  affidavit,  provided 
he  should  use  language  intelligible  to  the  witness.  The  following 
question  was  then  put  by  Mr.  Valentine: 
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Q.  Did  Mr.  Woodbury,  either  by  signs  or  in  writing,  ask  you  to 
do  anything  wrong? 

A.  He  called  me  to  come  to  his  room,  and  did  not  write. 

Phoebe  Smith,  a  deaf  mute,  who  was  a  pupil  in  the  institute,  tes- 
tified that  Emilie  Eeberle  had  confessed  to  her  that  Woodbury  had 
seduced  her.  She  (Eberle)  seemed  to  be  in  much  distress.  She 
said  that  he  had  her  on  his  bed,  and  that  he  behaved  ungentle- 
manly!  that  it  occurred  in  1873  or  1872.  She  also  testified  that 
Miss  Mary  Stillwell  was  considered  a  good  and  truthful  girl  in  the 
institute. 

The  accused  parties  called  several  witnesses  to  impeach  the  tes- 
timony of  Misses  Stillwell  and  Eberle. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Bishop,  of  Decatur,  111.,  whose  maiden  name  was  Cornell, 
and  who  was  connected  with  the  institute  as  matron  from  Nov.,  1869, 
to  July,  1872,  testified  that  as  matron  she  had  the  general  oversight 
of  the  family  at  large,  and  the  special  care  of  the  girls.  She  stated 
that  the  girls  freely  came  to  her  to  make  complaints,  if  they  had 
anything  to  complain  of,  and  that  she  encouraged  them  in  doing 
so.  She  further  stated  that  she  had  never  seen  or  learned  anything 
against  the  character  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Woodbury. 

[Examination  by  Mr.  Valentine:] 

Q.  Did  you  know  Helen  A.  Tenney,  a  pupil,  while  you  were 
matron? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  her  a  trusty,  truthful  girl? 

A.  No.  There  were  others  more  so;  I  found  it  was  always  nec- 
essary to  send  one  older  and  a  more  trusty  girl  with  her. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Emilie  Eberle,  a  pupil  of  the  Wisconsin 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute  while  you  were  matron? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  estimate  did  you  put  upon  her  character  as  a  trusty, 
truthful  girl? 

A.  Very  much  the  same  as  Miss  Tenney. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Mary  Stillwell,  a  former  pupil  of  this  in- 
stitution? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  she  ever  equivocate  to  you? 
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A.  I  remember  in  one  or  two  instances,  in  some  slight  matters 
she  did. 

Do  you  remember  any  instances  in  the  cases  of  Misses  Tenney 
and  Eberle? 

A.  I  do  not  think  of  anything*  now  in  particular. 

Q.  From  what  did  you  gain  your  impression  in  regard  to  the 
Misses  Tenney  and  Eberle? 

A.  I  did  not  consider  them  generally  trustworthy. 

EXAMINATION   BY  MR.    GILES. 

Q.  When  did  Miss  Stillwell  enter  the  institute? 

A.  I  really  cannot  tell. 

Q.  Please  give  the  instances  when  Miss  Stillwell  was  untruthful. 

A.  I  could  not  tell  you  in  just  what  particular  it  was.  I  remem- 
ber her  coming  to  me  about  some  matter,  and  I  asked  her  a  ques. 
tion  about  something  I  knew  about  what  the  answer  ought  to  be, 
but  she  answered  me  differently,  and  I  said:  "  Mary,  that  cannot 
be  so;  "  [she  was  a  semi-mute,]  not  in  signs,  but  in  her  own  words, 
she  answered.  It  was  more  of  an  equivocation  than  a  positive 
falsehood. 

Elizabeth  Florey  was  called,  duly  sworn  and  questioned  by  Mr. 
Valentine. 

She  testified  she  was  assistant  matron;  had  charge  of  the  boys' 
dormitory;  the  boys'  clothing  and  work  in  the  sewing  room;  that 
she  had  never  known  anything  against  the  character  of  the  princi- 
pal, Mr.  De  Motte,  or  the  steward,  Mr.  Woodbury,  except  the  sto- 
ries of  Mr.  Williams;  that  her  relations  with  the  inmates  of  the  in- 
stitution hare  been  such  that  any  reports  of  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  those  gentlemen,  had  there  been  any,  would  have  come  to  her 
knowledge;  and  further  testified  as  follows:  I  knew  Helen  L. 
Tenney,  a  former  pupil  of  the  institute,  for  two  years;  she  came 
under  my  supervision  in  the  sewing  room,  when  I  went  through 
the  dormitories  at  night  and  in  the  study  room* 

Q.  Did  you  consider  Helen  L.  Tenney  an  honest,  reliable  girl? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  reason  can  you  give  for  not  so  considering  her? 
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A.  I  cannot  mention  any  particular  circumstances;  but  I  knew  I 
could  not  depend  upon  her. 

Witness  stated  that  she  knew  Emilie  Eberle;  that  she  became 
acquainted  with  her  in  the  Institute,  and  had  known  her  about  a 
year. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  her  a  truthful  girl? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  consider  her  a  truthful  girl? 

A.  Because  I  had  known  her  to  tell  tales  that  were  not  true. 

Q.  Then  you  considered  Helen  L.  Tenney  and  Emilie  Eberle 
both  to  be  unreliable  and  untruthful  girls? 

A.  Yes  sir. 

EXAMINATION  BY   MR.  GILES. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  do  with  the  girls  in  the  sewing  room? 

A.  Teach  them  how  to  sew. 

Q.  Anything  else  to  do  with  them? 

A.  Nothing  else,  except  to  see  that  good  order  was  maintained. 

Q.  Did  anything  ever  occur  between  you  and  Miss  Tenney,  or  be- 
tween you  and  Miss  Eberle,  in  the  sewing  room,  that  led  you  to  be- 
lieve that  one  or  both  of  them  were  untruthful? 

A.  I  can't  remember  the  particular  circumstance,  but  could  not 
depend  upon  them. 

Q.  Did  anything  occur  in  the  dormitories  that  led  you  to  believe 
them  untruthful? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  with  Helen  Tenney. 

C.  What  was  it? 

A.  I  found  her  out  of  her  bed  one  night,  and  I  asked  her  where 
she  had  been,  and  she  said,  "  in  the  closet  praying."  I  don't  be- 
lieve she  was  there. 

Q.  What  reason  had  you  to  doubt  her  word? 

A.  I  don't  know  any  particular  reason,  only  I  don't  believe  she 
she  was  there. 

Q.  I  ask  you  the  same  question  as  to  the  study  room? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  in  the  study  room. 

Q.  Did  anything  occur  with  Emelie  Eberle  which  led  you  to  be- 
lieve she  was  untruthful? 

A.  No.  I  can't  remember  anything  particular. 
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Q.  When  did  you  first  make  up  your  mind  that  these  girls  were 
untruthful  ? 

A.  I  can't  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  detect  either  one  or  the  other  of  them  in  will- 
ful lying? 

A.  No,  I  don't  know  as  I  did. 

Prof.  F.  G.  Schilling,  a  teacher  in  the  Institute,  was  called  by  the 
defense,  and  testified  to  the  mental  characteristics  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  from  the  fact  that  they  did 
not  possess  language,  the  mind  had  not  the  necessary  machinery  to 
work  with,  and,  therefore,  they  don't  see  things  in  all  their  bearings 
as  a  hearing  and  speaking  person  would.  Their  mental  character- 
istics are  the  same  as  any  other  child  naturally,  but  from  the  fact 
that  they  cannot  communicate  with  people  as  others  do,  they  do 
not  understand  or  see  the  relation  of  facts  and  things  as  completely 
and  thoroughly  as  their  more  favored  hearing  and  speaking  broth- 
ers and  sisters  do.  That  they  would  be  easily  influenced  by  a  per- 
son to  whom  they  take  a  likeing,  while  they  might  be  very  hard  to 
influence  by  one  of  whom  they  were  suspicious. 

After  further  testimony  of  a  general  nature,  the  following  ques- 
tions were  asked: 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mary  Stilwell,  a  former  pupil  of  this  Institute? 

A.  I  never  was  well  acquainted  with  her. 

Q.  Was  you  a  teacher  here  all  the  time  she  was  a  pupil? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Was  you  acquainted  with  her  reputation  all  the  time  she  was 
a  pupil  in  the  Institute? 

A.  I  was,  more  or  less. 

Q.  Was  that  reputation  good  or  bad? 

A.  It  was  not  very  good. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Helen  L.  Tenney,  a  pupil  of  the  Institute?* 

A.  I  did. 

The  professor  testified  that  Helen  was  a  pupil  in  his  class  for  at 
least  one  term;  that  she  was  deficient  in  memory,  and  her  power  of 
independent  thought  was  limited,  and  that  she  could  be  easily  in- 
fluenced by  a  designing  person. 

In  reply  to  H.  H.  Giles,  the  professor  said  that  Mary  Stillwell 
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was  never  in  his  class,  and  in  saying  that  her  reputation  was  not 
very  good,  he  meant  that  she  had  frequently  to  be  disciplined  for 
misconduct  in  the  institute.  This  he  learned  from  the  other  teach- 
ers, Miss  Smith  being  one  of  his  informants  —  he  could  not  recollect 
any  other  person.     Continuing. 

Q.  Was  Miss  Mary  Stillwell  rather  a  leading  character  among 
the  pupils,  here? 

A.  Rather. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Miss  Smith  or  any  teacher  say  that  Miss  Stillwell 
was  untruthful? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  those  words. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  use  words  which  expressed  the  idea  that 
she  was  untruthful? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  it? 

A.  Miss  Smith,  as  I  now  recollect. 

Q.  Did  Miss  Smith  give  instances  of  her  untruthfulness  to  you 

or  in  your  presence? 

A.  I  don't  recollect. 
********* 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  characteristic  of  all  mute  children  that  they  can 
be  easily  influenced  by  designing  minds? 

A.  It  is. 

It  does  not  appear  to  the  Board  that  the  testimony  of  the  two 
girls,  Tenney  and  Eberle  was  materially  effected  by  the  foregoing 
attempt  at  impeachment.  On  the  other  hand,  their  testimony,  in 
our  estimation,  stands  as  a  simple  and  honest  recital  of  facts. 

The  attempt  to  show  that  the  testimony  of  Misses  Tenney  and 
Eberle  were  prompted  in  detail  by  Mr.  Williams  was  not  success- 
ful since  Miss  Tenney  had  told  her  mother  of  Mr.  Woodbury's  im- 
proper actions,  a  long  time  before  this  investigation  was  ordered 
or  thought  of;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  Miss  Eberle  had  been 
catechized  at  all  by  Mr.  Williams  either  in  person  or  by  letter. 

Whatever  was  done,  to,  or  with  these  girls,  by  Mr.  Woobury, 
the  fact  which  appears  in  evidenca  that  he  "  was  afraid  he  would 
be  expelled  from  the  Institute  "  if  his  conduct  with  them  should 
become  known,  suggests  the  verdict  that  he  had  done  wrong. 
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The  tenor  of  the  impeaching  testimony,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the 
truthfulness  of  these  girls,  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  reputa- 
tion for  probity  enjoyed  by  them  in  the  communities  where  they 
live. 

We  therefore  reluctently  conclude  that  A.  J.  Woodbury,  did, 
according  to  the  testimony  above  cited,  commit  an  offense,  the 
object  being  to  test  the  willingness  of  these  girls  to  submit  to  his 
purpose  by  a  surrender  of  their  chastity.  This  was  the  conclusion 
of  Mrs.  Tenney,  who,  when  her  daughter  first  told  her  of  the  occur- 
rence, was  of  the  opinion  that  "  Woodbury's  conduct  was  not 
simply  playful.  I  do  not  think  he  attempted  to  commit  a  rape, 
but  he  went  too  far  for  play."  With  these  exceptions,  occurring 
as  early  as  the  year  1873,  and  before  his  marriage,  the  testimony 
has  failed  to  develop  anything  against  Mr.  Woodbury.  On  the 
contrary,  it  appears  that  his  life  has  been  exemplary,  and  his  duties 
as  steward  of  the  Institute  have  been  discharged  with  fidelity. 

THE   ACCUSER,  WILLIAMS. 

The  circulation  of  the  scandal  concerning  the  past  and  present 
management  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute  is  due  almost  wholly 
to  the  efforts  of  C.  L.  Williams,  a  former  teacher  in  the  institute, 
and  whose  connection  with  the  charges  against  the  trustees,  teach- 
ers, employes  and  pupils,  of  the  institute,  both  past  and  present, 
demand  notice  at  our  hands. 

Mr.  Williams  was  first  appointed  a  teacher  in  the  institute  in  the 
year  1870,  and  resigned  March  1st,  1877,  as  noticed  in  our  treatment 
of  the  charges  against  the  trustees. 

In  the  year  1879,  this  board  was  ordered  to  investigate  "  the  past 
and  present  management  of  the  institute,"  by  Governor  Taylor 
and  Mr.  C.  L.  Williams  was  an  important  witness  in  that  investiga- 
tion. 

In  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Williams  in  1875,  it  appeared  that  he 
was  very  friendly  to  the  then  principal  —  Mr.  Weed  —  and  in  the 
trouble  between  Mr.  Weed  and  the  male  pupils,  he  had  tried  to  get 
his  class  to  respect  the  principal.  In  short,  during  all  that  trouble, 
he  had,  as  a  teacher,  been  perfectly  loyal  to  the  principal,  Mr. 
Weed,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  Instiute. 
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We  quote  as  follows  from  Mr.  Williams'  testimony  taken  during 
"that  investigation: 

I  (Williams)  told  him  (Principal  Weed)  that  I  was  willing  to  as- 
sist him,  and  wished  to  know  what  I  could  do.  A  general  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  began  in  February,  1872,  and  has  been  pretty 
general  ever  since.  1  have  brought  this  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Weed.  *  *  *  My  relations  with  Mr.  Weed  have  been  friendly; 
I  have  endeavored  to  have  my  class  respect  him,  and  have  done  noth- 
ing to  detract  from  his  authority,  or  their  respect  for  him,  either  in 
"the  class  or  out. 

In  the  present  investigation,  the  following  testimony  has  been 
found  bearing  upon  Mr.  William's  connection  with  the  trouble  dur- 
ing and  preceeding  1875,  and  shows  the  intrigueing  character  of 
the  man,  and  the  underhanded  means  he  used  to  accomplish  a  pur- 
pose. 

Prof.  George  F.  Schilling  testified  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Williams  for  eight  or  nine  years  as  a  teacher  in  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institute  at  Delevan.  He  had  a  good  many  talks  with  Wil- 
liams about  the  Weed  (1875)  trouble.  "  He  (Williams)  told  me 
some  parts  he  played  in  that  trouble;  in  substance,  he  said  that  he 
had  incited  the  boys  to  their  attack  on  Mr.  Weed.  That  Mr. 
Weed  ought  to  get  out  of  that  institution?'' 

Hugh  Cork,  a  deaf  mute  of  Mazomanie,  testified  that  Mr.  Will- 
iams had  talked  to  him  about  Mr.  Weed;  that  Williams  told  him 
"  Mr.  Weed  must  be  expelled."  That  Mr.  Williams  often  H  got 
boys  into  his  room  to  talk  about  Mr.  Weed,"  and  in  these  meetings 
he  would  persuade  the  boys  to  help  him  against  Mr.  Weed.  "  Would 
tell  them  that  Mr.  Weed  was  a  very  mean  man  to  treat  them  cru- 
elly." That  Williams  wanted  the  boys  to  "  help  him  expel  Mr. 
Weed,  by  telling  the  State  Board  of  Charities  about  Mr.  Weed's 
cruelty.     Mr.  Williams  told  me  about  the  present  scandal. 

Fred  Stickles,  a  deaf  mute,  testified  that  "  Williams  was  getting 
up  the  Weed  trouble;"  that  he  organized  some  boys  and  girls  to  aid 
him;  that  what  he  said  to  the  girls  he  wrote  on  their  slates,  or  told 
them  in  sly  ( signs;  that  all  the  trouble  that  occurred,  was  first 
planned  at  these  meetings  —  that  Mr.  Williams  had  got  Weed 
16  —  C.  &R. 
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bounced,  and  would  get  De  Motte  and  Woodbury  bounced  and  him- 
self elected  Principal. 

Eugene  A.  Gates,  supervisor  of  boys  and  night  watchman,  testi- 
fied that  Williams  often  had  interviews  with  the  boys,  on  Saturday 
afternoons,  in  his  school  room,  and  said  "  the  boys  were  more  saucy 
and  impudent  after  these  sprees  with  Williams.  If  I  corrected 
them,  they  said  they  would  'tell  Williams;  they  would  get  up  a 
row  and  have  me  and  De  Motte  put  out,  as  they  had  done  Weed;' 
and  after  Williams  left,  they  said  that '  he  had  put  them  up  to  it.'  " 

The  immediate  cause  for  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Williams,  as  a 
teacher  in  the  institute,  was  a  charge  against  him  of  undue  famil- 
iarity with  Miss  Ada  Bishop,  a  former  pupil  of  the  institute,  which 
charge  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Hiram  Bishop,  Ada's  father. 

Mr.  Hiram  Bishop,  of  Evansville,  was  therefore  summoned  be- 
fore the  Board,  and  testified  that  Mr.  C.  L.  Williams  visited  at  his 
house  twice;  that  he  had  charged  that  his  child  was  entirely  demor- 
alized, body,  soul  and  mind,  and  this  had  come  to  his  (Williams) 
knowledge  through  her  (Ada)  and  that  was  why  he  (Williams)  was 
there.  As  evidence  of  this  demoralization  "  her  whole  spirit  was 
bent  towards  Mr.  Williams,  which  he  found  by  her  cummunications 
with  her  sisters  and  mother.  I  found  Ada  was  in  receipt  of  a  large 
amount  of  letters,  many  of  them  addressed  by^thesame  hand." 
*  ■  *  *  «'  Some  of  his  letters  were  all  proper  and  friendly, 
in  good  language  and  gook  keeping,  as  a  teacher,  and  some  the  re- 
verse, inciting  Ada  to  leave  home  and  to  disobedience.  In  one  of 
the  letters,  he  told  Ada  "  if  she  was  his  sister,  he  wouldn't  allow 
her  to  stay  there  24  hours.'  Williams  would  write  a  letter  all  right, 
and  put  a  little  carefully  folded  note  inside,  and  tell  Ada  (so  she 
says)  to  burn  it  after  she  had  read  it.  Some  of  Ada's  letters  to 
Williams  were  intercepted.  She  seemed  to  have  an  idea  that  she 
4  was  to  marry  Williams  —  he  had  promised  to  marry  her.'  She  ex- 
pected to  travel  and  go  abroad  with  him,  and  to  go  as  a  teacher  in 
Chicago,  and  in  a  school  he  (Williams)  was  going  to  get  up.  She 
said  in  her  letter,  '  you  will  give  Sila  (Williams'  wife)  a  baby  this 
summer,  and  she  will  die  when  it  is  born,  and  then  we  will  be  mar- 
ried and  travel  off.' " 

Mr.  Bishop  was  questioned  at  considerable  length  with  regard  to 
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the  intercoure  between  Mr.  Willliams  and  his  daughter,  and  finally 
admitted  that  he  formed  his  opinion  that  Williams  was  a  u  black- 
hearted scoundrel,"  more  from  his  daughters's  letters  to  Williams 
than  from  Williams'  letters  to  her.  (Mr.  Bishop  had  also  inter- 
cepted a  number  of  Williams'  letters  to  Ada.) 

Miss  M.  E.  Smith  (teacher)  testifies  that  she  had  a  private  inter- 
view with  C.  L.  Williams  in  the  Institute,  at  his  request,  just  before 
Christmas,  in  1876.  "  Previous  to  this  interview,  he  had  written 
me  a  note  and  sent  it  to  my  school  room."  The  note  was  produced 
and  read  as  follows: 

"Miss  Smith:  —  I  can't  discern  a  shadow  of  grief  cross  your 
countenance  without  a  feeling  of  true  sympathy  for  you.  I  noticed 
this  in  something  of  that  kind,  but  of  course  I  could  not  judge  the 
cause;  nor  do  I  ask,  nor  wish  to  crowd  myself  upon  you  —  only  to 
assure  you  that  you  may  have  a  better  friend  in  me  than  you  have 
thought.  With  me,  so  far  in  life  as  age  has  taken  me,  true  friend- 
ship has  been  my  greatest  treasure,  yet  very  few  indeed  have  I 
considered  such.  Circumstances  may  chain  and  enthrall  the  soul, 
yet  they  cannot  rob  it  of  its  own.  I  have  wondered  sometimes, 
what  sort  of  an  idea  you  have  got  of  me;  and  yet  I  can  not  enter 
into  any  defense  of- myself,  and  T  choose  to  let  it  alone.  I  hope 
you  will   see  nothing  improper  in  this,  and   believe  me  your  true 

friend. 

"  (Signed)  C.  L.  WILLIAMS. 

"  December  20,  1876." 

"  After  receiving  the  note,  I  met  Mr.  Williams  in  Mr.  De  Motte's 
office.  He  then  requested  an  interview  with  me,  some  time.  I 
supposed  it  was  something  in  reference  to  his  wife,  and  told  him  I 
would  be  willing  to  have  a  talk  with  him,  and  if  I  could  help  him, 
I  should  be  only  too  glad.  Then  I  had  the  second  note,  which  I 
considered  a  very  strange  one." 

The  second  note  was  produced,  which  reads  as  follows  (without 
date,  address  or  signature): 

"  Pardon  me  for  holding  you  a  few  minutes  in  conversation  in 
the  office,  after  you  said  you  would  like  to  talk  with  me  sometime. 
I  knew  it  was  really  no  place,  and  I  understand  the  present  circum- 
stances well.     And  it  almost  seemed  like  new  hope  in  what  little 
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you  did  say.     The  real  way  is  to  have  our  confidence,  as  far  as  it 
refers  to  ourselves,  to  ourselves,  and  only  to  ourselves. 

I  feel  the  greatest  reliance  upon  yourself,  and  I  would  take  real 
pleasure  if  I  could  do  anything  for  your  comfort  or  pleasure.  I 
have  thought  everything  of  you  for  a  long  time,  longer  than  you 
have  ever  known,  and  I  wish  I  might  have  made  myself  free  long 
ago  to  you,  but  a  false  idea  of  gallanry  made  me  a  slave  to  princi- 
ple. I  know  we  can  scarcely  meet  in  the  parlor  for  a  talk,  and  I 
would  refnse  to  take  any  step  that  would  subject  you  to  the  least 
inconvenience.  There  are  ways  and  places  so  we  could  safely  have 
our  conference,  and  no  person  know  it,  and  I  wish  you  felt  perfect 
freedom  to  make  your  suggestions.  For  instance,  there  are  times 
when  I  could  come  to  your  room  and  no  person  know  it.  And  fur- 
ther calculations  that  could  be  met.  And  I  wanted  to  speak  of 
Chicago,  too.  Some  other  things  I  was  going  to  mention,  but  I 
have  not  time  here." 

Mr.  Williams  has  intimated  that  the  above  note  is  not  his  own 
production,  but  had  been  played  off  on  him  by  some  one  (he  thinks 
Fred.  Stickles).  The  note  has,  however,  been  submitted  to  ex- 
perts, in  connection  with  others  admitted  by  him  to  be  his  own, 
and  its  identity  as  the  work  of  his  own  hand  placed  beyond  a  donbt. 
Miss  Smith  granted  him  a  "  private  interview,"  and  it  was  had  in 
the  office.  We  quote:  u  When  I  sat  down  asked  Mr.  Williams 
what  he  meant  by  that  note  (the  second  one),  he  hesitated  and  said: 
tl  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  written  that  note."  I  asked  him 
again  what  he  meant  by  it,  whether  he  meant  that  he  carred  for  me 
more  than  he  ought.  He  hesitated,  and  then  said  that  he  "  had  al- 
ways loved  me  since  our  acquaintance."  He  said  that "  my  notion 
of  honor  had  forbidden  my  saying  anything  about  it,  while  I  was 
in  Minnesota."  He  wanted  to  know  if  I  believed  that  he  would  tell 
a  lie?  I  said  I  don't  know  that  you  would  lie,  but  there  has  been 
nothing  that  would  make  me  think  that  you  entertained  such  a 
feeling  for  me. 

"  He  said  he  knew  that  there  had  not,  and  he  thought  that  it  was 
a  secret  that  he  should  have  carried  to  the  grave   with  him.     Then . 
he  asked  me  if  he  had  been  such  a  man  as  I  could  have  made  him 
before  his  marriage,  if  I  could  have  loved  him.     I  told  him  no.     I 
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think  he  asked  me  that  question  twice.  I  begged  him  to  go  home 
and  make  his  wife  happy;  that  his  only  happiness  was  in  his  family. 
I  told  him  he  was  making  a  perfect  wreck  of  himself.  He  wanted 
to  know  how  I  knew  that.  I  told  him  his  conduct  toward  his  wife 
showed  it.  I  told  him  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  have  uo  more  com- 
munication. From  that  time  I  have  had  no  conversation  with  him. 
This  is  the  substance  of  the  conversation,  though  I  do  not  claim  to 
give  the  exact  words.  Very  soon  a  third  note  was  received,  which 
was  produced,  and  reads  as  follows: 

"One  thing  I  wish  to  remove  from  your  mind,  if  I  made  such  an 
impression,  and,  i.  e.,  a  complaining  spirit  on  my  part.  Such  was 
far  from  my  intent  when  I  started,  but  as  you  are  so  happy  and  con- 
tented here,  and  all's  so  agreeable  to  you,  of  course  there  is  noth- 
ing that  I  can  do.  I  have  appreciated  your  kind  words,  and  con- 
sidered them  well.  This  is  the  last  I  shall  offer  unless  opportunity 
shall  occur  wherein  I  may  serve  you." 

The  foregoing  note  was  without  date,  address  or  signature,  but 
was  identified. 

On  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Williams,  the  witness  stated  that 
he  (Williams)  did  not  offer  her  any  undue  familiarity  at  the  inter- 
view, or  at  any  other. 

Miss  Smith  further  testified,  in  explanation  of  the  private  inter- 
view grauted,  that  it  was  at  the  request  of  his  (Williams')  wife. 
"  She  wished  me  to  use  my  influence  to  induce  him  to  treat  her 
better."  She  had  made  a  confident  of  me  for  some  months  previous 
to  my  last  interview  with  him.  She  told  me  he  seemed  to  have  re- 
spect for  my  opinions,  and  had  several  times  begged  me  to  remain 
on  friendly  terms  with  him  for  her  sake.  This  explains  also  the 
reason  of  my  conjecture,  after  receiving  the  first  note,  that  Mr. 
Williams  wished  to  talk  with  me  about  his  wife. 

The  conclusion  cannot  be  avoided  that  C.  L.  Williams  has,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  made  desperate  attempts  to  blacken  the  char- 
acters of  some  of  those  connected  with  the  institute.  Since  this 
investigation  began,  over  fifty  letters  written  by  him,  largely  to  aid 
in  the  circulation  of  the  scandal,  have  come  into  our  hands.  Some 
of  the' letters  have  been  written  to  members  of  this  board,  and  con- 
veying the  idea  that  he  was  to  have  no  opportunity  to  develop  the 
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truth  of  his  charges  in  the  investigation.  It  is  proper  in  this  con- 
nection to  say  that  Mr.  Williams  has  been  specially  urged  by  the 
members  of  the  board  to  be  present  during  the  investigation,  and 
that  he  has  been  present  a  portion  of  the  time.  When  we  have 
been  able  to  bring  him  under  oath,  face  to  face  with  his  most  seri- 
ous charges  (as  against  the  trustees,  etc.),  he  has  retracted  and 
acknowledged  their  falsity. .  He  has  exerted  his  influence  against 
the  school  by  writing  letters  to  parents  and  guardians  of  mutes. 
By  insinuations  and  by  specific  charges,  he  has  made  it  appear  that 
the  management  of  the  school  was  resulting  in  the  general  demor- 
alization of  the  female  pupils.  He  himself  furnishes  the  board 
with  the  names  of  several  female  pupils  who  have  remained  away 
from  the  school  because  of  these  scandalous  stories,  and  some  of 
these  scandals,  those  which  he  has  confessed,  were  groundless,  and 
"ought  not  to  have  been  started."* 

During  the  progress  of  the  investigation  the  parents  of  some  of 
these  girls  have  expressed  anxiety  to  have  their  daughters  return 
to  school  and  complete  their  education. 

An  evidence  of  the  desperate  character  of  this  man  (Williams) 
may  be  found  in  the  testimony  of  M.  L.  Gregory  herewith  submit- 
ted, wherein  Mr.  Gregory  swears  that  he  (Williams)  offered  to  pay 
his  fine  if  he  would  not  appear  as  a  witness  in  the  Weed  investiga- 
tion, and  also  wanted  to  know  if  he  (Gregory)  could  not  change  his 
testimony,  Mr.  Gregory  responding  that  he  guessed  Williams  didn't 
know  him. 

Enough  has  now  been  given  and  said  of  the  testimony  taken, 
and  of  the  character  of  the  principal  accuser,  to  give  to  Your  Excel- 
lency and  the  public  a  full  knowledge  of  the  case. 

IN   CONCLUSION 

we  desire,  before  closing  this  report,  to  say,  that  we  have  been 
greatly  pleased  with  the  unfortunate  deaf  mutes  of  this  sate  who 
have  come  under  the  influence  of  this  school,  as  pupils,  giving  evi- 
dence by  their  intelligence  of  the  faithful  and  successful  instruc- 
tions they  received. 

The  business  affairs  of  the  Institute  are  economically  managed. 
Harmony  exists  between  the  officers  and  teachers  and  pupils,  and 
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the  citizens  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Institute.  Some  of  us  hav- 
ing been  intimate  with  the  management  of  the  institute  for  several 
years,  express  it  as  our  opinion  that  the  school  was  never  in  better 
condition  than  at  the  present  time.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  wisdom 
to  do  away  entirely  with  the  office  of  steward — one  responsible 
head  to  such  an  institution  is  better  than  more.  A  clerk  or  a  su- 
pervisor of  the  boys  who  could  also  act  as  clerk,  would  it  seems 
to  us,  be  all  the  help  the  Principal  needs  in  the  business  manage- 
ment of  the  Institute. 

It  has  been  our  determination  to  leave  nothing  undone  to  rid  the 
Institute  of  all  the  suspicions  which  have  clustered  around  it  for 
many  months. 

Forty  eight  witnesses  have  been  examined  daring  the  investiga- 
tion, and  we  have  been  forced  to  go  to  the  counties  where  wit- 
nesses resided,  instead  of  bringing  the  witnesses  to  the  office  of 
the  Board,  because  of  the  provision  of  the  statute  under  which  we 
were  acting. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

H.  C.  TILTON. 

H.  H.  GILES. 

Attest:  W.  W.  REED. 

Theo.  D.  Kanouse,  Secretary, 

N.  B.  —  Two  members  of  this  Boaard,  viz.:  President  Elmore 
and  Mr.  Haskin,  are  absent  from  the  state,  and  have  been  during 
the  progress  of  the  investigation. 

Note.  Mr.  Haskins  disagrees  with  the  other  members  of  the  Board  in 
this  —  that  he  thinks  this  Board  should  have  recommended  to  the  governor 
the  removal  of  the  employees,  who  were  tried  for  the  benefit  of  the  school. 

Mr.  H.  accordingly  filed  his  protest  with  the  governor. 
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TThe  following  paper  was  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Til  ton  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  board.  Some  of  the  members  of  this  board  dissent  from  the 
first  premise  laid  down  therein;  but  all  of  us  believe  that  the  thoughts 
therein  expressed  are  worthy  of  consideration,  and  therefore  insert  it.] 

We  do  not  deem  an  elaborate  discussion  of  this  subject,  at  this 
time,  necessary  or  appropriate.  But  there  being  considerable  con- 
fusion in  the  public  mind  concerning  it,  and  as  the  managers  of 
our  state  institutions  are  pressed  and  perplexed  with  extreme  and 
opposing  demands,  it  does  seem  proper  that  we  should  make  a  gen- 
eral statement  of  what  seems  to  us  the  true  American  theory  of 
religion  and  the  state. 

THE   CHRISTIAN   RELIGION 

has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  formation  and  development  of 
the  American  union.  By  the  official  action  of  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive and  judicial  authorities,  the  Christian  religion  has  been, 
from  the  first,  recognized  as  the  common  faith  of  the  nation,  and 
the  Bible  has  been  recognized  as  the  standard  of  public  and  private 
morality.  Religious  liberty  is  the  right  of  all;  but  it  does  not  there- 
fore follow  that  religion  must  be  eliminated  from  the  state. 

One  of  the  most  common  mistakes  in  treating  of  this  subject  is  in 
confounding  religion  and  the  state  with  church  and  state;  there 
being  a  state  religion,  but  no  state  church,  it  is  equally  anti- Amer- 
ican to  attempt  to  destroy  the  one  or  to  establish  the  other.  When 
any  one  becomes  a  ward  of  the  state,  that  person  passes  out  from 
the  control  of  all  sects  or  parties.  Especially  is  this  true  with  crim- 
inals. The  forfeiture  by  crime  of  personal  liberty,  carries  with  it 
the  privilege  of  citizenship,  and  the  criminal  can  make  no  demand 
for  any  particular  religious  instruction.  Nor  has  any  church  the  right 
to  dictate  any  form  of  religious  instruction  or  services  in  the  insti- 
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tution  in  which  the  criminal  is  confined.  While  in  the  hands  of  the 
state,  he  has  a  right  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  state  religion.  To 
deny  him  this  right  is  to  oppress  even  the  prisoner. 

The  inmates  of  our  industrial  school,  for  instance,  are  for  the 
time  being,  state  property.  No  sect  has  any  right  to  demand  con- 
trol of  the  religious  concerns  of  the  youth,  as  its  right;  the  right 
to  instruct  them  in  its  peculiar  theories  ceased  when  the  state  took 
them  in  charge,  and  can  only  be  resumed  when  they  return  to  pri- 
vate life. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  state  fails  in  its  duty  to  itself,  and  to 
them,  if  it  does  not  give  them  the  benefits  of  its  own  religion  and 
morality.  The  neglect  and  violation  of  the  truths  and  morality  of 
our  common  Christian  faith  being  the  cause  of  their  present  condi- 
tion, it  is  the  especial  duty  of  the  state  to  instruct  them  faithfully 
while  in  its  care. 

The  demands  of  any  sect  to  establish  its  peculiar  services  in  this 
Institution  should  be  resisted  and  denied,  at  once  and  forever; 
while  the  demand  to  have  all  religious  instruction  suppressed  should 
be  denied  with  equal  firmness.  There  is  a  common  religious 
faith  accepted  by  the  state,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens,  on 
which  it  is  easy  to  agree,  when  we  are  content  to  be  true  Americans. 

In  private  life,  and  in  voluntary  religious  organizations,  we  may 
be  as  sectarian,  and  even  bigotted,  as  is  consistent  with  loyalty  to 
the  state;  but  when  we  enter  the  domain  of  a  public  institution, 
we  must  be  simple  American  Christians. 

These  briefly  expressed  views  may  be  sustained  by  the  document- 
ary and  general  history  of  the  country.  But  we  do  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  argue  the  case  at  length  now.  To  a  true  and  loyal  citi- 
zen, this  subject  presents  no  serious  difficulty  when  he  looks  at  the 
general  good  of  the  whole  people,  for  he  is  content  to  "  abide  in 
the  faith  of  the  fathers." 
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FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


lothe  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wiscoosin: 

Gentlemen:  We  have  the  honor,  herewith,  to  submit  our  fifth 
annual  report: 

A  brief  summary  of  the  appropriations  heretofore  made  by  the 
legislature,  to  be  expended  in  the  artificial  propagation  of  fish,  is 
made,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  before  the  legislature  full  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  amount  of  the  money  so  placed  at  our  disposal.  By 
chapter  211,  (G-.  L.)  1873,  $500.00  were  appropriated  directly  to 
Prof.  Bird,  United  States  commissioner  of  fisheries,  to  be  expend- 
ed under  his  direction;  in  1874  (chapter  253)  $360.00  were  appro- 
priated to  be  expended  by  commisssioners  who  were  appoint- 
ed by  the  governor  in  that  year;  in  1875  (chapter  222)  $2000 
were  appropriated;  in  1876  (chapter  807)  $10,000  were  appropriat- 
ed; in  1877  (chapter  85)  $8000  were  appropriated,  and  in  1878 
(chapter  299)  a  like  sum  was  appropriated,  and  by  the  same  act  the 
commission  was  reorganized,  increasing  the  number  of  commission- 
ers to  seven,  the  governor  remaining  a  member  ex-offieio,  and  re- 
quiring the  governor  to  appoint  the  commissioners  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  Chapter  62,  revised  statutes  of 
1878,  contains  a  codification  of  the  laws  organizing  the  commis- 
sion, and  under  which  the  commission  is  now  working,  it  having 
fully  organized  under  that  law  on  the  19  th  day  of  June,  1878,  and 
at  which  time  a  full  accounting  and  settlement  was  had  with  the 
old  board  as  it  had  therefore  existed.  The  annual  reports  hereto- 
fore made,  contains  a  full  statement  of  the  work  of  the  commission, 
and  the  itemized  expenditures  during  those  several  periods  of  time 
are  on  file  with  the  secretary  of  state  as  required  by  law.  The 
items  of  expenditure  which  are  voluminous,  we  are  not  premitted 
to  embrace  in  our  reports  under  existing  law.  We  are  not  at  liberty  . 
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to  criticise  this  law  and  only  say  it  would  afford  us  better  satisfac- 
tion to  lay  before  the  legislature  an  itemized  statement  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  generous  fund  placed  at  our  disposal.  We  shall 
content  ourselves  with  saying  that  not  a  dollar  has  been  unneces- 
sarily expended  to  the  knowledge  or  belief  of  the  commission. 
Our  first  hatch  of  fry  was  from   the  spawn  taken  in  the  fall  of 

1876,  and  after  we  had  purchased  our  site,  erected  our  buildings, 
and  constructed  our  ponds  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  that  year,  so 
that  our  first  considerable  distribution  of  fry  was  in   the  spring  of 

1877.  With  the  small  appropriations  previous  to  that  year,  we  had 
done  some  little  work  by  hatching  in  private  establishments,  but 
our  real  work  commenced  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  18.76-7.  We 
have  now  but  entered  upon  our  third  year  of  efficient  work.  Our 
two  preceding  reports  contain  a  detailed  statement  of  the  work 
of  the  commission,  which  to  us  is  in  every  respect  satisfactory,  and  is 
also,  we  believe,  satisfactory  to  the  people  at  large.  In  this  enter- 
prise we  started  with  nothing  but  our  money,  excellent  places  for 
locations  for  hatching  purposes,  and  have  been  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing skilled  labor.  Many  are  impatient  for  results,  but  in  this  pur- 
suit, as  in  every  other  that  is  new,  time  is  required  to  bear  fruit. 
As  stated,  we  have  put  out  the  ha  tching  of  but  two  seasons,  and 
from  every  direction  we  get  excellent  reports  that  the  fish  we  have 
planted  are  reappearing  in  large  numbers,  and  promise  an  abundant 
harvest. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  report  to  enter  into  any  argument  to 
show  that  fish  culture  by  artificial  means  is  a  success,  or  that  it  is 
worthy  of  public  aid  through  the  agencies  at  present  employed. 
The  success  which  has  attended  this  work  by  the  twenty-eight  or 
more  states  embarked  in  it,  and  the  efforts  in  that  direction  by  the 
national  government  countenanced  and  supported  by  the  most 
honored  men  in  the  nation,  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  the  import- 
ance and  the  necessity  of  the  undertaking.  There  has  been  no 
abatement  in  the  energetic  labors  of  public  spirited  men,  who  give 
their  time  and  their  abilities,  and  their  influence  in  the  work  of  in- 
creasing the  food  resources  of  the  people.  The  reports  of  the 
various  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  without  an  exception,  speak 
but  one  language  and  point  to  but  one  result.     States  whic     have^ 
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been  organized  in  this  work  from  six  to  twelve  years,  bring  evi- 
dence that  waters  heretofore  barren,  by  means  of  planting  the 
young  fry  in  them,  are  now  teeming  with  fish,  and  that  lakes  and 
rivers  and  brooks  which  had  become  depleted,  have,  by  the  same 
means,  been  brought  back  to  the  maximum  of  their  earlier  capacity, 
thereby  materially  cheapening  this  wholesome  food  and  placing  it 
within  the  reach  of  all,  notwithstanding  the  increased  consumption 
besides  giving  constant  employment  to  the  thousands  who  depend 
upon  the  fisheries  for  a  living,  and  making  capital  renumerative 
to  those  who  furnish  money  in  prosecuting  this,  one  of  our  most 
substantial  industries.  If  the  members  of  our  legislature  who 
have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  into  this  matter,  will  do  so, 
they  will  find  abundant  reason  for  astonishment  at  the  possibilities 
of  artificial  fish  breeding.  The  work  in  this  country  is  yet  in  its 
infancy,1  and  with  the  force  now  employed  in  it,  both  of  mind  and 
muscle,  new  developments  are  constantly  being  made,  which,  when 
-applied  to  practical  purposes,  will  defy-  the  efforts  of  fish  murderers 
to  exterminate  our  fish,  as  pot-hunters  have  destroyed  our  game. 
But  not  withstanding  this,  we  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  we 
need  stringent  laws  and  a  better  enforcement  of  them  than  we  have 
had,  in  the  direction  of  protecting  fish  from  wanton  spoliation,  as 
well  as  protection  by  giving  to  the  fish  the  free  use  of  the  waters, 
in  which  they  were  originally  placed  by  a  benificent  Providence. 
And  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of 

MILL-DAMS    AND   FISHWAYS. 

In  previous  reports  we  have  called  the  attention  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  the  great  importance  of  fishways  over  the  dams  erected 
across  the  rivers  and  streams  in  the  state.  The  migratory  habits 
of  the  native  fish  occupying  these  rivers  and  streams,  leads  them, 
in  the  season  of  spawning,  to  get  as  near  the  head  or  source  of  the 
stream,  or  into  the  upper  tributaries  of  such  streams  to  find  spawn- 
ing beds.  In  times  of  freshets,  and  in  seasons  of  scarcity  of  fish 
food  the  fish  go  down  stream  in  considerrable  numbers,  and  when 
they  seek  to  return  they  find  themselves  unable  to  reascend  these 
dams.  As  a  result,  they  congregate  together  in  large  numbers  at 
the  base  of  these  obstructions,  where  they  are  slaughtered  by  the 
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thousands  by  improvident  men  and  reckless  boys.  "  After  us,  the 
deluge,"  is  their  motto.  The  female  fish  laden  with  spawn  and  just 
ready  to  deposit  her  eggs,  accompanied  by  the  male  ready  to  im- 
pregnate them,  are  arrested  by  this  obstruction  in  their  efforts  at 
propagation,  and  destroyed.  The  upper  portion  of  the  stream,  and  in 
fact,  throughout  its  whole  length,  is  thus  being  gradually  depleted 
of  fish,  and  unless  a  remedy  is  provided  by  fishways  and, the  waters 
protected  from  saw-dust  and  filth,  in  less  than  ten  years  the  inhab- 
itants of  these  waters  will  substantially  disappear. 

The  people  living  on  the  margins  of  these  waters  demand  fish- 
ways. They  are  witnesses  to  the  increasing  barrenness  of  the 
streams,  and  have  time  and  again  petitioned  the  legislature  to  com- 
pel the  owners  of  mill  dams  to  construct  a  passage  for  fish  over 
them.  Opposition  to  our  annual  appropriations  has  developed  it- 
self among  members  ot  the  legislature,  and  particularly  in  the  lower 
branch,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  stock  such  streams 
named  with  these  obstruction  existing.  The  commission  has  felt 
the  same  embarrassment,  and  has  not  felt  disposed  to  expend  much 
money  in  supplying  such  streams  with  fry.  Equally  anxious  has 
been  the  commission  not  to  subject  mill  dam  owners  to  unnecessary 
expense.  It  is  competent,  in  our  opinion,  for  the  legislature  to  re- 
quire the  proprietors  of  these  dams  to  construct  fishways  over  or 
around  them,  and  hereafter,  in  all  cases  granting  the  right  to  con- 
struct dams,  the  act  should  require  their  construction.  Under  the 
decision  of  the  United  States  supreme  court,  it  seems  to  be  estab- 
lished law  as  applicable'to  all  streams,  and  which  are  tributary  to 
the  Mississippi  and  the  great  lakes,  that  no  person  has  the  right  to 
obstruct  the  free  passage  of  fish.  Such  obstructions  are  unques- 
tionable a  nuisance  and,  upon  proper  prosecution  by  persons  who 
sustain  loss  through  them,  the  courts  would  abate  it.  No  one  has  a 
right,  under  the  common  law,  to  obstruct  the  free  passage  of  fish 
up  or  down  any  stream  such  as  we  have  named. 

It  will  become  a  serious  question  with  the  commission  whether 
it  is  judicious  to  undertake  the  stocking  of  streams  which  are  ob- 
structed by  dams,  until  they  are  provided  with  fish-ways.  We 
earnestly  recommend  the  passage  of  a  general  law  requiring  the 
construction  of  fish-ways  by  dam  owners  or  their  lessees,  giving  a 
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reasonable  tin\e  for  such  construction  and  affixing  an  adequate  pen- 
alty for  non-compliance.  We  are  in  possession  of  plans  for  fish- 
ways  such  as  have  been  approved  by  various  states,  and  which  are 
inexpensive.  These  fishways  should  be  constructed  upon  a  nearly 
uniform  plan,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  fish- 
eries. If  the  state  does  not  direct  the  construction  of  fish  ways,, 
in  the  manner  suggested,  it  then  becomes  a  question  whether  the 
state  ought  not  to  construct. them  at  the  public  expense.  In  some 
instances  the  states  have  made  appropriations  for  this  purpose,  and 
notably  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky.  In  this  same 
connection  we  will  add  that  the  accumulation  of  saw-dust  in  streams 
is  very  destructive  to  fish.  At  a  very  trifling  expense,  owners  of 
saw  mills  could  obviate  this  difficulty. 

In  fact,  all  impurities  which  find  lodgment  in  the  fish  water  of 
the  state  can  easily  be  obviated,  and  the  interests  of  fish  propaga- 
tion and  protection  demands  stringent  legislation  in  this  direction. 

FISH-NETS. 

The  number  and  variety  of  nets  used  for  fishing  are  appalling, 
and  their  destructive  character,  supplemented  by  the  spear,  are 
rapidly  exterminating  the  white  fish  and  salmon  trout  in  Lake  Mich- 
igan, Green  Bay,  and  in  many  of  the  larger  inland  lakes.  Two 
years  ago,  an  effort  was  made  by  our  commission,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  Ohio  and  Michigan,  to  establish  a  base  line  or  a  cer- 
tain depth  of  water  in  shore  on  Lake  Michigan  and  Green  Bay, 
within  which  nets  should  not  be  dragged,  in  order  to  protect  those 
varieties  of  fish  while  in  the  act  of  depositing  their  spawn.  It  was 
also  sought  to  make  a  provision  regulating  the  size  of  the  mesh  of 
the  nets.  As  soon  as  the  fishermen  became  advised  of  this  effort, 
they  sent  a  strong  delegation  to  the  legislature  and  succeeded  in 
smashing  the  measure,  and  came  very  near  annihilating  the  commis- 
sion. The  commission  was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  we  inconti- 
nently surrendered.  The  commission  feels  a  little  stronger  now, 
backed  up  as  we  are  by  many  of  the  fishermen  themselves,  by  fish, 
dealers  and  shippers,  and  by  the  support  of  citizens  of  all  pursuits, 
who  are  witnesses  to  the  murderous  manner  in  which  fish  are  treated. 
We  have  sought  and  obtained  information  on  this  subject  by  a  per- 
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sonal  examination  made  by  one  of  the  commissioners  among  the 
fisheries  of  Lake  Superior,  at  Superior  City,  Ashland,  Bayfield,  La 
Pointe,  and  other  places,  and  we  feel  authorized  in  saying  to  the 
legislature,  that  there  is  almost  a  universal  demand  for  legislation 
which  shall  protect  the  young  fish  from  being  caught  in  these  de- 
structive nets  and  left  to  rot  upon  the  beach  or  hauled  off  by  wagon- 
loads  for  manure. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  seine  fishermen  do  not  ob- 
tain an  adequate  remuneration  for  their  labor  and  for  the 
capital  invested.  In  fact,  that  they  are  losing  money.  For 
years  they  have  swept  the  bottoms  of  the  lakes,  until  numer- 
ous points  which  were  once  famour  for  their  fish  are  now  entirely 
deserted.  This  is  true  of  the  whole  chain  of  lakes.  The  exhaust- 
ing sweeps  of  the  great  seines,  the  drifting  of  the  gill-nets,  the 
pound-nets,  fencing-off  the  runaways  of  the  fish,  with  no  days  of 
"  shut-off  "  are  fast  driving  the  fishing  interests  into  bankruptcy. 
In  a  recent  conference  had  with  the  Hon.  A.  J.  Kellogg,  one  of 
the  Fish  Commissioners  of  Michigan,  that  gentlemen  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  and  the  opinion  of  his  co-commissioners,  that 
were  it  not  for  the  efforts  of  the  Canadian,  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin labors,  in  putting  into  the  waters  of  the  lakes  annually, 
millians  of  the  fry  of  the  White  Fish,  that  invaluable  fish  would 
altogether  disappear  within  the  next  ten  years.  Our  planting  have 
reappeared  at  Racine  and  Milwaukee  in  immmense  numbers,  and 
particulary  of  the  planting  of  two  years  ago.  At  no  time  within 
the  past  10  or  18  years  have  so  many  of  these  young  fish  been 
seen,  and  we  regret  to  say  that  of  the  two-year  olds,  large  num- 
bers have  been  taken  and  marketed  from  door  to  door  in  those 
ities.  This  practice  must  cease  and  we  must  have  legislation  to 
stop  it. 

The  efforts  being  made  to  protect  fish  as  well  as  in  their  propa- 
gation, are  directly  in  the  interest  of  the  fishermen.  The  incon- 
venience attending  the  establishing  of  days  of  rest  and  the  chang- 
ing of  the  mesh  of  their  seines  will  only  be  temporary.  Upon 
Lake  Superior  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  state  the  fisher- 
men should  have  a  year  or  two  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  change; 
but  upon  Lake  Michigan  and  Green  Bay  the  correction  should  at 
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once  be  administrated.  The  new  revision  of  the  statutes,  section 
4563,  page  1077,  furnishes  legislation  on  this  subject,  but  is  only 
applicable  to  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  and  Green  Bay.  The  size 
of  the  mesh  of  the  particular  net  is  fixed  at  three  inches,  when  it 
should  have  been  larger.  Of  those  used  at  present  in  pound 
nets  the  mesh  is  but  one  inch  in  size,  and  when  tarred  would  shrink 
to  about  f  inch,  and  capturing  young  white  fish  and  trout  but  one 
year  old.  In  the  vicinity  of  Milwaukee  and  Racine  many  of  the 
young  fish  planted  by  us  have  been  caught  in  these  small  meshed 
nets.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  breeding  grounds  on 
the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  for  white  fish  have  been  destroy- 
ed, and  until  our  planting  of  that  fish  they  were  not  to  be  found 
in  those  localities.  -The  legislation  referred  to  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  must  be  enforced.  If  this  is  not  done  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  legislature  will  pass  an  act  completely  interdicting 
fishing  at  the  places  named  for  a  series  of  years,  and  until  by 
natural  and  artificial  means  these  waters  are  restored  to  their 
natural  fruitfuiness.  Michigan  and  Ohio  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  will  be  compelled  to  work  together  for  this  common  pur- 
pose, and  what  might  be  better,  a  law  of  congress  which  would 
sweep  the  whole  chain  of  lakes.  When  the  white  fish  disappears 
from  the  hotels  of  Toronto,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Milwaukee  and 
Chicago,  and  from  the  tables  of  the  millions,  and  the  fisherman 
shall  have  lost  his  business  and  his  markets,  they  will  be  apt  to 
regret  that  the  notes  of  warning  given  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years  have  not  been  heeded.  It  is  only  through  timely  legislation 
and  a  vigorous  enforcement  of  law,  that  such  a  calamity — for  calam- 
ity it  would  be, — can  be  averted. 

What  we  have  said  in  respect  to  the  white  fish,  the  great  leading 
fresh-water  fish  of  the  world,  is  equally  true  of  the  salmon  or 
Mackinaw  trout. 

In  this  connection  we  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  Superinten- 
dent Welsher's  report,  whose  knowledge  and  means  of  observation 
respecting  the  use  of  nets,  is  second  to  that  of  no  man  in  the 
country. 
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INTERIOR   WATERS. 

An  impression  prevails  in  the  interior  part  of  the  state,  that  the 
commission  is  neglecting  interior  waters  at  the  expense  of  the 
white  fish  and  the  lake  trout.  People  read  that  we  are  depositing 
millions  of  that  variety  of  fish  in  lakes  Michigan,  Green  Bay  and 
some  of  the  larger  inland  lakes,  while  but  few  thousands  of  fry 
are  deposited  in  the  smaller  lakes  and  rivers  and  streams.  It  is 
not  considered  that  in  obtaining  the  spawn  of  the  white  fish  and 
trout  that  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants,  to  obtain  those 
varieties  of  spawn  have  only  to  go  out  on  the  lake  with  the  fisher- 
men, and  when  they  draw  their  seines  or  nets,  take  the  spawn  from 
the  fish  designated  for  market,  on  the  spot,  impregnate  it,  and  place 
it  on  the  trays  in  the  Hatching  House  and  let  on  the  water,  and 
that  for  the  puipose  of  stocking  interior  waters,  we  are  compelled 
to  procure  our  fish  and  raise  our  breeders  in  the  ponds  of  the  Madi- 
son Hatchery.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  speckled  trout, 
the  fry  of  which  is  in  immense  demand.  Cf  this  trout  we  have 
had  but  two  hatchings,  the  winters  of  1876-7.  We  have  now  at 
the  Madison  Hatchery  8,000  trout  breeders,  all  artificially  bred  and 
raised,  and  in  excellent  condition.  From  these  we  have  been,  and 
are  taking  spawn,  and  expect  to  have  a  good  supply  for  distribu- 
tion in  April  and  May  of  the  coming  spring.  In  addition  to  the 
above  we  have  five  thousand  which  will  come  into  breeding  next 
fall,  this  species  yielding  eggs  when  two  years  old.  From  those 
heretofore  planted  we  have  excellent  reports,  and  in  no  instance 
have  we  heard  of  their  failure  to  reappear,  and  it  is  also  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  in  streams  in  Lafayette  and  Grant  counties  where 
a  speckled  trout  has  never  been  seen  until  artificially  planted, 
that  they  exist  in  large  numbers  and  have  been  frequently  caught, 
for  examination,  but  humanely  returned  again  to  the  stream. 

With  our  facilities  for  hathing,  there  is  practically  no  limit,  but 
the  want  of  money  and  breeders  to  the  number  of  fish  we  can  prop- 
agate. It  is  the  purpose  of  the  commission  to  make  this  fish  a 
specialty.  The  ease  with  which  they  can  be  raised  in  ponds; 
their  hardy  character;  the  rapidity  with  which  they  grow;  their  de- 
licious flavor;  the  unlimited  extent  of  our  springs  and  streams  in 
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■which  they  can  live  and  thrive,  render  them  a  peculiar  favorite 
with  the  people,  and  to  anglers  with  the  hook  and  line.  Aside  from 
applications  for  this  fish  for  public  waters,  there  are  numerous  re- 
quests for  the  fry  for  private  springs.  Without  expressing  our  own 
opinion  on  the  subject,  it  has  been  suggested,  in  various  quarters, 
that  some  legislation  should  be  had,  authorizing  the  commissioners 
to  furnish  private  parties  with  a  limited  supply  of  the  fry  of  this 
fish  for  the  purpose  of  stocking  private  ponds,  the  person  receiv- 
ing it  to  construct  ponds  as  directed  by  the  superintendent,  reserv- 
ing to  the  commission  the  right  to  take  spawn  from  these  deposits 
for  the  use  of  the  state,  if  it  desires  so  to  do.  It  may  be  claimed 
that  this  would  constitute  an  interference  with  the  business  of  pri- 
vate parties  engaged  in  pisciculture;  but  not  so  when  we  consider 
that  of  this  fish  artificially  raised  for  the  market,  and  of  those  taken 
wild,  the  market  is  immeasurably  short  of  being  supplied. 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  price  per  pound  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  danger  of  lessening  the  profits  of  private  breeders. 
We  are  convinced  that  a  slight  encouragement  in  this  way,  would 
introduce  private  fish  breeding  directly  among  the  people,  and  that 
where  the  facilities  could  be  had  in  the  settled  portions  of  the 
state,  a  fish-pond  would  come  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  a  luxury, 
but  as  a  necessity.  The  only  expense  to  the  state  would  consist  in 
taking  and  hatching  the  eggs,  the  expense  of  transportation  to  be 
borne  by  the  party  applying  for  the  fish.  Except  for  unforseen 
and  unexpected  ill-luck,  after  the  seasou  of  1879  shall  have  passed, 
when  we  expect  to  have  our  breeders  on  hand,  we  shall  be  able  to 
supply  all  private  applicants,  and  without  neglecting  a  single  trout- 
stream  in  the  state.  We  make  these  suggestions  as  an  advance 
step  in  the  matter  of  fish  culture,  although  we  believe  that  Seth 
Greene  at  the  New  York  Hatchery  at  Caledonia,  has  for  years  fur- 
nished private  parties  with  packages  of  spawn  and  cans  of  fry,  for 
the  purpose  of  experiment  at  a  mere  nominal  cost. 

We  purpose  next  season,  and  after  we  shall  have  distributed  the 
hatch  of  the  year,  to  transplant  the  better  varieties  of  fish  food 
from  waters  where  they  abound  to  those  which  are  barren,  keeping 
however,  carefully  in  view  adaptability  of  water  and  the  question 
of  fish  food.      Experiments  are    being  made  in  New  York  in  the 
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matter  of  providing  food  for  fish  by  transplanting  to  streams  which 
require  it,  moss,  cress,  and  other  water  plants  which  contain  and 
carry,  the  year  round,  representatives  of  the  animal  kingdom  suit- 
able as  fish  food.  Vegetable  growth  of  this  nature  is  found  in  im- 
mense quantities  in  our  springs  at  the  Madison  hatchery.  Prof.  J. 
A.  Lintner,  of  the  New  York  State  Museum,  makes  an  extended  and 
able  report  on  insects  and  other  animal  forms  found  in  Caledonia 
creek,  and  which  is  embraced  in  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the 
New  York  fishery  commissioners.  The  crustaceans,  of  which  he 
speaks,  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  trout  food.  The  supply  with  us 
is  sufficient  in  quantity  to  plant  miles  of  streams,  and  without  mak- 
ing any  perceptible  difference  in  the  quantity.  In  fact,  our  supply 
is  inexhaustible,  and  can  be  safely  packed  in  barrels  for  transporta- 
tion. If,  as  claimed,  waters  are  sometimes  barren  of  fish,  because 
of  the  absence  of  fish  food,  a  door  is  here  opened  through  which  a 
supply  can  be  obtained.  Once  transplanted,  it  increases  with  great 
rapidity  and  carries  with  it  its  inexhaustible  store  of  provisions, 
which  is  constantly  being  reproduced. 

The  report  referred  to  embraces  twenty-five  closely  printed 
pages,  and  contains  a  large  amount  of  useful  information  bearing 
upon  this  important  question.  In  the  paper  on  Fish  Food,  in  this 
report,  prepared  by  Dr.  Hoy,  this  question  is  again  referred  to. 

IMPROVEMENTS,  ETC.,  AT  MADISON    HATCHERY. 

At  the  time  of  the  reorganization  of  the  commission,  the  commis- 
sioners visited  the  Madison  Hatchery,  and  inspected  the  state  build- 
ings and  ponds  and  the  different  varieties  of  fish  on  the  grounds. 
The  main  springs  are  located  near  the  south  line  of  the  site,  and 
immediately  contiguous  to  land  owned  by  a  Mr.  Sykes,  and  upon 
whose  land  the  stream  created  by  the  springs  meanders  in  an  east- 
erly direction,  at  intervals  entering  upon  and  leaving  the  state's 
property.  We  deemed  it  important  to  secure  the  margins  of  this 
stream,  as  well  as  the  bed  of  it,  where  it  leaves  us,  which  had  been 
heretofore  acquired  by  deed,  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  enabling 
us  to  construct  a  large  pond,  or  artificial  lake,  below  the  main 
springs,  where  we  have  a  fall  of  a  large  sheet  of  water  a  distance  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet.     The  president  and  superintendent  were 
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authorized  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  adjoining  owner  for 
the  purchase  of  a  strip  of  land  which  would  secure  these  objectsr 
at  a  cost  not  exceeding  thirty-five  dollars  per  acre.  The  result  of 
the  negotiation  led  to  the  purchase  of  three  acres  and  a  fraction,  at 
the  price  of  thirty  dollars  per  acre.  The  deed  of  the  same,  follow- 
ing the  line  of  previous  conveyances,  conveys  the  fee  absolutely  to 
the  state,  is  recorded  in  the  proper  register's  office,  and  deposited 
with  the  secretary  of  state.  This  gives  to  the  state  a  tract  of  forty- 
three  acres,  containing  the  finest  springs  in  the  state,  or  in  the 
northwest,  and  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  our  commis- 
sion—  wc  think  the  best  on  this  continent.  The  location  is  four 
miles  southwest  from  the  capitol,  and  about  three  miles  from  the 
West  Madison  depot,  easy  of  access,  and  is  altogether  a  very  valu- 
able piece  of  property.  The  entire  cost  of  land  is  less  than  thirty- 
five  dollars  per  acre.  The  buildings  thereon  have  been  erected  at 
a  cost  of  about  two  thousand  dollars.  To  this  should  be  added  the 
cost  of  the  ponds,  fencing  and  some  other  improvements  of  an  inex- 
pensive but  permanent  character. 

We  also,  during  the  past  summer  raised  the  roof  of  the  Hatching 
House  so  as  to  give  us  the  use  of  an  upper  floor,  which  wTas  needed 
for  the  storage  of  moveable  effects, and  other  useful  purposes.  We 
have  also  erected  a  shed  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  horses, 
carriages  and  other  vehicles,  conveying  vistors  to  the  grounds.  No 
other  structures  will  be  required,  except,  perhaps  as  they  may  be 
needed,  a  few  additional  ponds.  Our  visitors  at  Madison  and  at 
Milwaukee,  are  very  numerous,  and  it  has  been  our  aim  to  make 
both  places  attractive,  and  as  comfortable  as  possible  and  worthy 
of  the  state.  We  have  also,  at  intervals,  levelled  off  the  grounds 
around  the  ponds  and  planted  trees  and  shrubbery. 

MILWAUKEE    HATCHERY. 

Through  the  liberalty  of  the  common  council  of  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee, we  have  occupied  up  to  the  present  time  and  are  still  oc- 
cupying, a  large  and  commodious  room  connected  with  their  pump- 
ing works  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  This  fall  we  received 
official  notice  that,  during  the  winter  or  spring  the  city  might 
require  this  room  for  purposes  of  excavation  preparatory  to  the 
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putting  in  operation  of  an  additional  engine,  to  supply  the  city 
with  water.  As  the  question  of  our  occupation  was  uncertain,  we 
concluded  to  take  the  chances  of  remaining  for  the  present,  and 
hope  to  remain  until  the  hatch  of  1877-8  is  completed.  If  how- 
ever, the  city  wants  the  grounds  we  have  the  reserved  right  of  two 
weeks  for  removal.  This  can  be  done  without  detriment  to  the 
spawn  being  hatched;  but  would  entail  considerable  extra  expense. 
It  is  evident  however,  that  this  is  the  last  year  in  which  we  can  use 
the  city's  property,  and  hatching  in  Milwaukee  must  cease  unless 
we  can  procure  another  site.  To  hatch  the  white  fish  and  the  sal- 
mon trout,  we  must  have  the  cold  waters  of  Lake  Michigan,  and 
Milwaukee  is  the  only  place  on  that  lake  supplied  with  water- works, 
and  where  we  can  obtain  a  bulk-head  or  resorvoir  from  which  to 
draw  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  hatching  purposes.  We  have 
no  ponds  at  Milwaukee  and  do  not  need  them  there,  the  fish  hatched 
being  taken  directly  from  the  troughs  and  distributed.  Salmon 
trout  can  be  artificially  raised  in  ponds, —  but  so  far,  efforts  to 
raise  the  white  fish  in  that  manner  have  not  been  a  complete  suc- 
cess. The  Commission  has  been,  under  many  obligations  for  favors 
extended  to  them  in  their  work,  by  the  city  of  Milwaukee. 

On  the  18th  of  November  last,  by  resolution,  the  common  coun- 
cil authorized  the  committee  on  waterworks,  with  the  comptroller 
and  city  engineer,  to  consult  with  the  State  Fish  Commissioners  as 
to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  fish  hatchery  in  that  city,  and 
as  to  the  proper  location  thereof  ;  a  certified  copy  of  which  resolu- 
tion was  furnished  the  commissioners  by  the  city  clerk. 

AT   THE    MILWAUKEE    SESSION 

of  the  commission,  held  on  the  11th  and  12th  of  December,  a  com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  that  city,  consisting  of  Hon.  H.  C.  Hobart, 
Pres.  of  the  Common  Council,  H.  J.  Hilbert,  Esq.,  City  Engineer, 
and  Aldermen  Kittredge,  Stirn  and  Stohz,  met  the  Commission, 
when  a  conference  was  held  respecting  the  expediency  of  erecting 
a  permanent  fish  hatching  house  at  that  place.  It  was  proposed, 
on  the  part  of  the  city,  to  give  to  the  state  suitable  grounds  for 
such  purpose  in  perpetuity,  and  also  water  for  hatching  purposes. 
The  site  proposed,  and  which  was  examined,  is  well  adapted  to  the 
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work  of  the  commission.  The  carrying  out  of  this  plan  depends 
entirely  upon  the  action  of  the  legislature.  The  building,  if  or- 
dered, ought  to  be  constructed  and  put  into  condition  for  use  as 
early  as  the  1st  of  September  next  year.  We  respectfully  ask  the 
legislature  to  make  the  necessary  appropriation  to  put  up  such  a 
building.  Upon  an  estimate  made  without  matured  plans  or  specifi- 
cations, we  think  that  the  sum  asked  for  would  cover  the  cost.  The 
law  providing  for  its  construction  would,  of  course,  follow  that  of 
similar  enactments  providing  for  the  erection  of  state  buildings. 
Upon  its  completion,  the  commission  would  be  provided  with  all 
the  buildings  in  that  direction  required  for  many. years  to  come.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pecuniary  advantages  already  en- 
joyed by  us  from  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  are  fully  equal  to  if  they 
do  not  exceed  in  dollars  and  cents,  the  amount  of  the  appropriation 
asked  for. 

At  this  session  the  accounts  for  the  current  year  were  fully  ex- 
amined and  passed  upon  by  a  full  board.  Mr.  Hooper,  our  active 
and  efficient  secretary,  much  to  the  regret  of  his  associates,  resigned, 
and  his  resignation  as  one  of  the  board  is,  we  understand,  to  take 
effect  the  first  of  January.  The  vacancy  thus  created  will  doubt- 
less be  filled  in  the  selection  of  some  gentleman  residing  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  state.  The  treasurer's  report  will  be  found 
in  the  appendix. 

superintendent's  report. 

We  call  attention  to  the  report  of  Supt.  Welsher,  giving  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  distribution  of  fry  during  the  past  season. 
We  believe  that  every  accessable  place  where  fry  had  been  engaged 
was  supplied,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  matter  of  brook  trout.  We 
incur  a  great  risk,  and  no  small  degree  of  embarrassment  in  trying 
to  u  count  our  eggs  before  they  are  hatched."  We  make  it  a  point 
to  place  in  rivers  and  streams  and  our  small  lakes  only  game  fish. 
These  do  not  embrace  the  whitefish,  which  can  only  be  taken  by 
the  spear  and  net,  and  require  deep  waters.  Most  of  the  other 
varieties  of  food-fish  indigeous  to  our  waters,  readily  take  the. hook. 
We  get  no  reports  satisfactory  from  the  planting  of  the  California 
salmon.     Spirit  lake  being  land-locked,  has  been  liberally  supplied 
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with  this  fry,  as  also  lake  Mendota.  Dead  ones  ten  and  twelve 
inches  in  length  have  occasionally  been  found  on  the  beach  of  lake 
Mendota,  but  we  have  no  report  of  any  from  Spirit  lake.  It  is  a 
very  hardy,  gamey  fish,  and  thrives  elegantly  in  ponds,  as  can  be 
seen  at  the  Madison  hatchery. 

The  experiment  of  acclimating  them  to  our  fresh-water  lakes  may 
prove  a  failure,  although  Mr.  Wilmot,  of  the  Canadian  fisheries, 
asserts  with  great  confidence  that  the  Atlantic  salmon  of  Lake  On- 
tario have  never  been  to  the  sea.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Fairbank,  in 
this  report,  however,  is  very  encouraging.  We  have  now  in  the 
Madison  hatchery  100,000  of  the  fry,  in  superb  condition.  The 
impregnated  eggs  are  donated  to  us  by  the  general  government, 
subject  only  to  express  charges.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  com- 
mission to  expend  much  money  or  time  with  this  variety  of  fish, 
until  it  shall  be  demonstrated  that  they  can  be  raised  in  fresh  water 
and  lose  their  sea-going  instincts.  It  is  possible  that  those  planted 
in  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  may,  after  the  lapse  of  suffi- 
cient time,  return  to  their  place  of  deposit.  The  perils  which  they 
incur  in  going  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  returning  to  these  fresh- 
water streams  renders  their  reappearance  quite  improbable. 

By  correspondence,  the  commission  is  tolerably  well  supplied 
with  a  description  of  inland  lakes,  rivers  and  streams,  and  of  the 
varieties  of  fish  which  inhabit  them.  We  are  constantly  acquiring 
information  on  this  subject,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  tabulated. 
This  aids  us  very  materially  in  the  distribution  of  fish.  Our  super- 
intendent and  his  assistants  are  thorough  experts  in  the  matter  of 
handling  and  planting  fry,  and  are  faithful  and  attentive  to  the 
discharge  of  their  respective  duties.  Of  Mr.  Welsher,  and  of 
Messrs.  Scott  and  Lyons,  we  have  heretofore  made  mention  in  fa- 
vorable terms,  ixnd  need  not  repeat  them  here.  Our  great  success 
is  largely  due  to  their  vigilance,  attention,  and  unremitting  care. 
They  earn  their  wages  by  putting  their  hands  and  their  skill  di- 
rect^ into  their  work,  and  in  fair  weather  and  foul,  by  day  and  by 
night,  the  great  interests  intrusted  in  their  hands  are  never  allowed 
to  suffer. 
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PISH     FOOD. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  flavor  of  fish  depends  mainly  upon  the 
kind  of  food  on  which  they  subsist.  It  is  notorious  that  fish  fed 
on  liver,  taste  suspiciously  of  that  cheap  article  of  diet.  Those  which 
feed  on  fish  lack  the  delicate  flavor  which  distinguishes  those  which 
feed  on  Crustaceans,  Crawfish,  Shrimps,  etc.  The  six-spined  Bass 
of  our  rivers  and  small  lakes  is  certainly  the  best  flavored  fish  found 
in  these  inland  waters  for  the  reason  that  they  feed  mainly  on  Craw- 
fish. In  lakes  Michigan  and  Superior  there  are  four  or  five  known 
species  of  minute  Crustaceans  some  of  which  inhabit  the  profound 
depths  of  these  great  bodies  of  water.  On  these  gammaridge  the 
Whitefish  principally  subsist,  which  is  the  cause  of  their  superior 
excellence.  Crustaceans  are  exceedingly  prolific  and  it  is  well 
they  are  so,  for  otherwise  the  vast  numbers  that  are  consumed  by 
fish  and  other  animals  would  soon  cause  their  extinction. 

We  have  in  Wisconsin  many  species  of  Crawfish  and  Shrimps. 
At  the  State  Hatchery,  Nine  Springs,  the  water  fairly  swarmed  with 
a  species  of  Shrimp,  Gammarns  Faciatus.  They  lurk  under 
stones  and  among  aquatic  plants  during  the  day,  but  at  night  come 
out  of  their  hiding  places  in  myriads.  This  little  Shrimp  which  sel- 
dom exceeds  one-half  inch  in  length  is  just  the  kind  of  food  on 
which  fish  delight  to  feed. 

The  commission  has  introduced  the  Anacharis  Canadensis  into 
the  ponds  at  Nine  Springs.  This  aquatic  plant  is  of  great  value 
in  purifying  the  water  rendered  impure  by  the  accumulation  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  as  well  as  excrementiticus  matter.  The  office 
performed  by  plants  in  the  economy  of  nature  is  of  vital  importance. 
Animals  take  in  oxygen  and  give  out  the  injurious  carbon  is  acid 
gas  which  is  absorbed  by  plants,  which  convert  the  carbon  into  the 
structures  of  their  growth  and  return  the  pure  life-giving  oxygen 
to  stimulate  animal  life,  being  thus  mutually  dependent,  giving 
and  receiving  in  turn. 

Fish  are  healthier  in  consequence  of  aquatic  plants,  while  the 
plants  are  invigorated  by  the  animal  products. 

Plants   perform   also   an  accessary  office  by  giving  shelter   to 
those  aquatic  animals  that  are  so  valuable  as  fish  food,  and  also 
2  —  Fish  Com. 
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serve  as  a  pasture  on  which  crustaceans  and  aquatic  insects  as  well 
as  the  larvss  of  terrestrial  species  are  fed.  Without  doubt  good 
would  result  from  planting  the  Anacharis  with  all  its  wealth  of 
animal  life  in  those  waters  intended  to  be  stocked  with  fish.  Is  it 
not  reasonable  that  we  should  see  to  it  that  the  fish  planted  in  pub- 
lic waters  are  abundantly  supplied  with  appropriate  food? 

There  is  little  difficulty  attending  the  transportation  of  crusta- 
ceous  and  aquatic  insects  in  any  desirable  numbers. 

This  is  a  practical  matter,  the  solution  of  which  bids  fair  to  re- 
dound to  the  advancement  of  fish  culture,  and  would  be  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  To  insure  the  best  results,  it  would  of  course 
be  necessary  first  of  all  to  examine  carefully  each  lake  and  river, 
to  ascertain  the  vegetable  as  well  as  animal  life  therein. 

BOUNTIES   FOR   WATER   PIRATES, 

We  give  liberal  bounties  for  the  destruction  of  wolves,  lynxes, 
wild  cats,  etc.,  animals  destructive  to  sheep,  poultry  and  pigs,  while 
one  pickerel,  dog-fish,  gar  or  bill-fish  destroys  more  food,  and  of 
more  value,  than  any  dozen  of  these  wild  animals,  year  in  and  out. 
Lizards,  too,  are  very  destructive  to  spawn,  while  the  sucker  eats 
more  spawn  of  the  better  kinds  of  fish  than  his  whole  tribe  is 
worth.  A  fair  bounty  should  be  awarded  for  the  destruction  of 
these  enemies  to  the  better  varieties  of  our  fish.  We  are  not  aware 
that  bounties  in  this  direction  have  ever  been  given.  The  fish  has 
had  no  adequate  protection  against  its  enemies,  while  it  constitutes 
one  of  the  very  substantial  sources  of  the  life  of  the  people. 

CHICAGO    INTER-STATE   EXPOSITION. 

Last  summer  the  managers  of  this  institution  applied  to  the  com- 
missioners for  aid  in  the  way  of  skilled  labor  and  fish,  to  stock 
aquariums,  of  which  there  were  50  or  60,  as  one  of  the  attractions 
of  their  exhibition.  Being  the  central  point  for  the  northwest, 
and  to  which  large  numbers  of  Wisconsin  people  would  be  at- 
tracted, we  determined  to  aid  the  managers  as  far  as  we  could  in 
making  it  a  success.  We  accordingly  authorized  our  superintend- 
ent to  supply  them  with  some  of  our  own  fish,  and  to  give  them 
the  aid  of  his  skill,  as  also  that  of  experts  in  the  employ  of  the 
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state,  but  not  so  as  to  interfere  with  our  own  operations.  The  ex- 
position paid  Mr.  Welsher's  expenses,  as  also  the  wages  and  ex- 
penses of  his  assistants.  This  was  the  first  exhibition  of  the  kind 
ever  had,  west  of  Detroit,  and  was  in  all  respects  a  success. 

GRAYLING. 

Supt.  Welsher,  on  his  return  from  Chicago,  added  to  our  ponds 
twenty  grayling,  and  he  expects  at  a  trifling  expense  to  obtain 
one  hundred  more  through  the  politeness  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Bradley,  of 
Milwaukee,  next  spring.  These,  with  those  on  hand,  will  give  us 
a  fine  start,  and  we  shall  soon  introduce  this  fish  into  our  Wiscon- 
sin waters.  The  species  belong  to  the  trout  family,  live  with  them 
in  the  same  streams,  attain  about  the  same  size,  and  are  fully  equal 
to  them  in  flavor  and  take  the  hook  with  the  same  avidity.  This 
fish  is  a  spring  breeder.  They  are  only  found  in  the  United  States 
in  the  northern  streams  of  the  state  of  Michigan.  The  fish  is 
common  to  the  north  of  England,  and  is  embalmed  in  verse  by 
Tennyson  in  "  The  Brook,"  being  descriptive  of  his  native  streams: 

"  And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout, 
And  here  and  there  a  grayling.'' 

PLANTING    FRY. 

In  the  distribution  of  fry,  we  have  sought  to  deal  justly  by  all 
sections  of  the  state.  In  the  eastern  half  of  the  state  there  are  nu- 
merous lakes  in  which  the  white  fish  and  lake  trout  will  thrive. 
These  have  been  planted  to  a  considerable  extent  with  those  varie- 
ties of  fish.  The  speckled  trout,  limited  as  these  have  been  in 
numbers,  were  properly  due  to  the  western  half  of  the  state,  where 
trout  streams  abound  in  great  numbers.  We  hope,  next  spring,  to 
have  from  three  to  four  hundred  thousand  speckled  trout  fry  for  dis- 
tribution, besides  keeping  all  the  breeders  we  want.  In  our  work 
for  1879-80,  we  reasonably  expect  to  hatch  a  million  of  the  speckled 
trout.  That  of  this  year,  and  of  the  next  hatch,  will  reach  many 
trout  streams  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state.  The  demand 
for  this  fish  is  immense,  and  has  in  no  small  degree  embarrassed  the 
commission. 
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LAKE   MENDOTA    WHITE   FISH. 

Last  January,  Supt.  Welsher  packed  and  sent  to  Prof.  Baird  at 
"Washington,  specimens  of  this  fish  for  examination.  He  acknowl- 
edged their  receipt,  and  concurred  in  our  opinion  that  it  was  an 
excellent  fish,  and  worthy  of  propagation.  They  are  found  in  great 
abundance  in  Lake  Mendota  or  4th  Lake,  at  Madison,  and  at  the 
writing  of  this  report  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  superintendent  to 
take  and  impregnate  one  or  two  millions  of  the  ova,  and  place  them 
in  the  boxes  for  hatching  at  Milwaukee,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
stocking  the  inland  lakes  of  the  state,  as  it  is  reasonably  certain 
that  they  will  thrive  in  such  waters.  Fishermen  take  them  with 
the  hook  in  large  numbers,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  preferable  to 
the  Lake  Michigan  Wliite  Fish,  which  can  only  be  taken  with  nets. 
Many  attain  to  the  size  of  No.  1  White  Fish,  and  are  taken  in 
large  numbers  averaging  two  or  three  pounds,  and  some  weighing 
four  pounds. 

We  think  this  species  of  fish  will  become  popular  with  the  peo- 
ple. They  are  only  found  at  present  in  the  Madison  lakes,  and  a 
few  other  deep  and  cold  lakes,  and  are  used  extensively  upon  the 
tables  of  Madison  people,  and  in  their  season  are  shipped  in  consid- 
erable quantities  to  other  markets.  It  is  not  a  species  of  destruct- 
ive fish,  and  in  spite  of  all  its  enemies,  the  pickerel  included,  there 
is  a  marked  increase  in  their  numbers  from  year  to  year.  They  are 
only  taken  during  the  fall  and  winter  months,  remaining  in  deep 
water  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

RAILROADS. 

In  the  transmission  of  fry,  the  railroads  of  the  state  have  ex- 
tended to  us  many  courtesies.  They  justly  regard  our  work  as  a 
new  enterprise,  and  as  developing  a  new  and  growing  industry. 
This  liberality,  we  are' glad  to  say,  is  common  to  all  the  roads  ope- 
rating in  states  and  territories  provided  with  fish  commissioners. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  state  of  Virginia  has  consolidated  her  fishery  interests  with 
her  great  university,  as  a  factor  in  the  study  of  Natural  History. 
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The  study  of  the  habits  of  the  fish  is  attended  with  many  difficul- 
ties, and  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  old  fishermen  who*  follow 
fishing  for  a  livelihood.  Chancellors  and  presidents  of  universities, 
professors  and  students  are  compelled  to  take  their  knowledge  on 
this  subject  from  the  writings  of  our  great  naturalists,  Buffon, 
Agazziz,  Green  and  others,  who  have  made  these  studies  almost,  if 
not  quite,  the  study  of  their  lifetimes.  It  may  be  thought  advis- 
able, in  time,  to  follow  the  example  of  Virginia  in  this  particular. 
The  establishment  at  Madison  is  easy  of  access  to  the  principals 
of  our  university,  and  to  the  thousands  of  students  who  flock  to  it 
from  every  part  of  the  state  to  acquire  an  education.  There,  the 
habits  of  the  fish  can  be  studied  every  day  in  the  year,  and  not 
only  are  these  advantages  to  be  enjoyed  by  those  thus  favorably  cir- 
cumstanced, but  all  our  people  have  free  access  to  this  wonderful 
mine  of  useful  information.  Viewed  alone,  in  its  scientific  aspects, 
the  enterprise  is  well  worthy  of  the  encouragement  of  the  state. 

APPROPRIATION. 

In  order  to  keep  the  commission  up  to  its  present  working  ca- 
pacity, we  shall  require  an  appropriation  this  year  of  eight  thou- 
sand dollars.  In  addition  to  this  sum,  we  shall  need  an  extra 
appropriation  to  obtain  the  facilities  at  Milwaukee  for  the  hatching 
of  the  whitefish  and  trout. 

If  we  perfect  the  arrangements  contemplated  with  the  city  au- 
thorities of  Milwaukee,  in  the  obtaining  of  a  free  site  and  the  free 
use  of  water,  we  think  it  far  preferable  to  at  one  erect  a  suitable 
building  at  that  place  for  a  permanent  hatchery.  Such  a  structure, 
we  think,  can  be  built  and  supplied  with  the  necessary  fixtures  so 
as  to  obtain  the  water,  at  a  cost  of  about  five  thousand  dollars. 
The  building  should  be  respectable  in  appearance,  and  substantial 
in  character.  We  have  all  the  necessary  inside  apparatus.  The 
main  cost  will  be  the  walls,  two  floors,  roof  and  windows,  and  ac- 
commodations made  for  a  portion  of  the  help,  as  vigilance  is  neces- 
sary both  night  and  day. 
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SCIENTIFIC   NAMES   OF   A  FEW  VARIETIES   OF    FISH. 


Pacific  or  California  Salmon:     Salmo  Quinnat. 

Atlantic  Salmon:     Salmo  S alar. 

.  Land-Locked  Salmon:     S.  Gloveri. 

Sturgeon:     Acipenser  Sturio. 

White  Fish:     Caregonus  Albus. 

Brook  Trout:     Salmo  Fontinalis. 

Sheeps-Head:     Sargus  Ovis. 

Codfish:     Gadus  Morrhua. 

Mackerel:     Scember  Vernalis. 

White  Bass:     Hoccus  Chrysops. 

Black  Bass:     Micropterus  Pallidus. 

Yellow  Perch :     Perca  Americana. 

Carp:     Oyprinus  Carpio* 

Lake  Trout:     Salmo  Namayacush. 

Salmon  Trout:     S.  Confinis. 

Wall-Eyed  Pike:     Stizostedium  Americanus. 

Note. —  This  list  might  be  increased  ad  infinitum;  but  the  general  reader 
cares  but  little  for  these  scientific  designations. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Fish  Commissioners  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin: 

Gentlemen:  Having  assumed  the  superintendency  of  the  hatch- 
ing houses  under  your  control,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1877,  I 
beg  to  lay  before  you  a  concise  account  of  the  work  peformed,  and 
the  various  developments  which  rewarded  our  exertions  in  the  field 
of  pisciculture. 

Upon  taking  charge  in  Madison,  I  employed  the  few  weeks  prior 
to  commencing  operations  in  Milwaukee,  in  making  such  altera- 
tions in  and  about  the  premises  as  would  be  conducive  to  the  better 
working  of  our  affairs  there. 

Our  operations  opened  in  Milwaukee  On  the  23d  day  of  October. 

The  lake  trout  are  procured  at  this  point. 

There  are  five  steam  tugs  employed  in  trout  fishing  there,  named 
respectively  D.  Castello,  Eaton  Eviston,  G.  R.  Green  and  Pottawot- 
tamie. 

In  answer  to  the  oft  repeated  question,  u  Are  the  fish  becoming 
scarce?"  I  will  say  that,  where  a  few  years  ago,  excellent  fishing 
was  found,  now  there  is  none;  but  a  few  miles  off  the  land,  I  am 
told  by  the  fishermen,  "  full  nets  "  was  the  only  cry,  now  they  have 
to  go  twenty  or  thirty  miles  further  to  get  but  a  meagre  supply. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  at  this  point,  alone  in  fishing  ves- 
sels, nets,  houses,  and  so  forth,  will  amount  to  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  the  pursuit  gives  employment  to  quite  a  number  of  our 
people. 

Each  boat  employs  about  four  gangs  of  nets;  a  gang  consists  of 
forty  nets,  and  when  set,  will  reach  a  distance  of  two  miles.  The 
gangs  are  set  parallel  with  each  other,  and  range  about  east  and 
west;  or,  in  others,  set  across  the  lake.  When  the  nets  are  all  down, 
or  to  use  a  fisherman's  phrase, "  fishing,"  there  are  about  forty  miles 
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of  net  work.  It  would  seem  that  with  this  great  cordon  of  nets, 
very  few  fish  would  escape,  but  the  truth  is,  no  great  shoals  of  fish 
exist  as  formerly,  straggling  remnants  of  a  once  "  mighty  tribe," 
now  alone  become  unwilling  captives  in  the  meshes  of  the  u  toilers 
of  the  deep." 

The  evidence  of  the  decline  of  the  fisheries*  is  daily  growing 
more  manifest,  and  only  by  our  labors  in  pisciculture  can  we  hope 
to  arrest  its  decay. 

Those  fishermen  who  use  the  gill  net,  complain  in  bitter  terms 
of  the  destructiveness  of  the  pound  nets.  Their  complaint  is  a  just 
one,  for  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  pound  nets  are  specially  destruc- 
tive to  the  young  fish.  The  meshes  of  the  pound  nets  should  bo 
enlarged,  making  them  incapable  of  holding  a  small  fish  within  their 
confines.  It  is  a  notable  fact,  that  within  our  range  of  observation, 
while  attending  the  "  lifting  of  gill  nets,"  we  have  failed  to  dis- 
cover but  few  small  fish.  We  need  some  measures  that  will  erad- 
icate the  evils  of  the  pound  net,  and  thereby  avert,  what  will  cer- 
tainly be  an  an  irreparable  loss;  not  only  to  those  who  have 
considerable  of  worldly  goods  invested,  and  who  follow  fishing  for  a 
livelihood,  but  to  humanity  in  general. 

Under  the  head  of  usages  which  are  destructive  to  the  finny 
tribe,  I  would  call  your  attention,  as  mine  has  often  been,  to  that 
nefarious  practice  "  spearing."  They  who  ply  the  spear  return  not 
as  the  warriors  of  old,  with  ribboned  trophies  as  evidence  of  their 
prowess,  but,  on  the  contrary,  come  marching  homeward  with  the 
kingly  occupants  of  our  magnificent  lakes,  who  are  rich  in  those 
means  which  a  wise  creator  endowed  them  with  to  reproduce  their 
kind.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  ovaries  are  filled  with 
spawn  and  the  time  has  arrived  to  deposit  it,  the  fish  seek  some 
shallow  spot,  and  proceed  to  obey  the  mandate  of  nature.  While 
in  the  act,  these  warriors  of  the  spear  appear  upon  the  scene  and 
do  their  dishonorable  work.  It  should  be  stopped,  and  if  those 
who  spear  wish  to  get  fish,  let  tbem  pursue  a  more  honorable 
course.  Give  the  fish  a  fair  show.  As  long  as  he  has  life  he  should 
be  considered  an  honorable  adversary. 

On  each  of  the  steamers  above  named,  I  had  a  man  securing 
spawn  of  the  Lake  Trout.     Our  trays,  300  in  number,  were  entirely 
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covered  on  the  18th  day  of  November,  1877,  twenty-six  days  be- 
ing consumed  in  the  taking  of  the  eggs. 

The  white  fish  eggs  were  secured  at  Saugatuck,  Michigan.  On 
the  6th  of  November,  your  superintendent,  in  company  with  his 
assistants,  left  Milwaukee  for  Saugatuck,  arriving  there  on  the  8th, 
and  at  once  proceeded  to  make  arrangements  for  the  taking  of  the 
spawn.  The  fishing  here  is  done  by  sail  boats,  and  there  is  a  small 
steam  tug  also  engaged.  For  years  past  this  point  has  been  con- 
sidered the  best  on  the  lakes  for  white  fish,  but  constant  fishing, 
miles  of  net-work,  and  other  influences,  have  depleted  the  source, 
and  the  prestige  of  the  place  exists  only  in  name,  not  in  fact. 

Our  supply  of  white  fish  eggs  was  all  secured  by  the  22d  of 
November,  and  the  men  returned  home. 

The  past  season  being  one  of  unusual  mildness,  the  water  in  use 
at  the  Milwaukee  hatchery  was  of  higher  rate  of  temperature  than 
in  the  preceding  season,  hence  the  development  of  the  embryoticfish 
was  more  rapid,  and  the  chances  of  any  great  loss  materially 
averted. 

I  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  hatching  would  occur  at  a  much 
earlier  period  than  the  year  before,  but  alternate  spells  of  cold 
weather  so  modified  the  temperature,  that  the  hatching  period  came 
in  proper  season. 

The  first  lake  trout  hatched  out  on  the  20th  of  January,  and  on 
the  22d  we  had  eleven  floating  boxes  with  a  capacity  of  7,700  each 
in  use.  An  interval  here  occurred  in  the  hatching  and  on  the  24th 
of  February,  they  began  to  hatch  out  in  good  shape,  the  last 
hatching  occurring  on  the  4th  of  March. 

The  White  Fish  began  to  hatch  on  the  20th  of  February,  a  slight 
flurry  of  fish  this  day,  and  on  the  27th,  28th;  1st,  2d  and  3d  of 
March  the  hatching  was  completed. 

THE   LAKE   TROUT 

were  distributed  as  follows: 

Brown's  Lake,  Kacine  county 40 ,000 

Birch  Lake,  Marquette  county 20 ,000 

Badger  Lake,  Eau  Claire  county 40, 000 

Beaver  Dam  Lake,  Dodge  county 40, 000 
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Boner's  Lake,  Racine  county 40,000 

Bergh's  Lake,  Waushara  county 20, 000 

Crooked  Lake,  Waushara  county 50, 000 

Camp  Lake,  Kenosha  county 40, 000 

Cedar  Lake,  Polk  and  St.  Croix  counties , 50, 000 

Crooked  Lake,  Walworth  county 50 ,000 

Cedar  Lake,  Washington  county 50, 000 

Devil's  Lake,  Sauk  county 40, 000 

Elizabeth  and  Mary  Lakes,  Kenosha  county ...  50, 000 

Eagle  Lake,  Racine  county 40,000 

Elkhart  Lake,  Sheboygan  county 50,000 

Ella  Lake,  Milwaukee  county 40,000 

Fox  Lake,  Dodge  county 50, 000 

Fish  Lake,  Waushara  county 20, 000 

Fowler's  Lake,  Waukesha  county 30,000 

Green  Lake,  Green  Lake  county 100, 000 

Little  Green  Lake,  Green  Lake  county 50, 000 

Hicks'  Lake,  Waupaca  county 40,000 

Judson's  Lake,  Waupaca  county * .  40,000 

Koshkonong,  Jefferson  and  Rock 40,000 

Kilby  Lake,  Marquette  county 40,000 

Keesug  Lake,  Waukesha  county 40, 000 

Lauderdale  Lake,  Walworth  county 40, 000 

Lulu  Lake,  Walworth  county  . 50, 000 

LaBelle  Lake,  Waukesha  county 20,000 

Loss  Lake,  Columbia  county 100, 000 

Najawicka  Lake,  Waukesha  county . . . 40,000 

Ocachee  Lake,  Waukesha  county 50,000 

Oconomowoc  Lake,  Waukesha  county 50, 000 

Pine  Lake,  Waukesha  county 50,000 

Pewaukee  Lake,  Waukesha  county 50, 000 

Pine  Lake,  Wausnara  county 20,000 

Powers'  Lake,  Kenosha  county 40,000 

Silver  Lake,  Waushara  county 40, 000 

Stone  Like,  Marquette  county 20,000 

Rock  Lake,  Jefferson  county 40, 000 

Taylor's  Lake,  Waupaca  county ."* 20, 000 

Winnebago  Lake,  Winnebago,  Calumet  and  Fond  du  Lac  counties.  200, 000 

Wilkes'  and  Bowers'  Lakes,  Sheboygan  county 40, 000 

Michigan  Lake 1, 000 ,000 

Total  Lake  Trout  distributed , 3, 040,000 
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WHITE   FISH   DISTRIBUTION". 

Racine   1 ,000, 000 

Manitowoc 1, 000 ,000 

Green  Bay 1 ,000, 000 

Winnebago   500 ,0C0 

Geneva  Lake 300 , 000 

Fourth  Lake 50,000 

Milwaukee 5, 000, 000 

Total  white  fish  and  trout 11, 890,000 


The  deposits  were  attended  with  success. 

MADISOK    HATCHERY   DISTRIBUTION    OF    SPECKLED   TROUT. 

The  brook  trout  commenced  spawning  about  November  14th, 
1817,  and  commenced  hatching  January  12th,  1878. 

1878. 
Mch.  21.    Planted  in  Mormon  Creek,  La  Crosse  county,  9,000  Brook  Trout. 
Planted  4,000  Brook  Trout  in  Smith  creek,  La  Crosse  county. 
Planted  6,600  Brook  Trout  in  Burnham  Valley  Creek,  La  Crosse 

county. 
Planted  5,500  Brook  Trout  in  Adams  Valley  Creek,  La  Crosse 
county. 
Mch.  26.    Planted  in  Spring  Creek  at  Lodi,  Columbia  county,  15,000  Brook 

Trout. 
Mch.  27.    Planted  in  Lamberton  Creek  at  Mayville,  Dodge  county,  15,000 

Brook  Trout. 
April  1.    Planted  10,000  Brook  Trout  in  Bear  Creek,  Oak  Dale,  Monroe 

county. 
April  4.    Planted  10,000  Bro  >k  Trout  in  Douglas  Creek,  Jackson  county. 
April  22.    Planted  in  JN"ine  Spring  Creek,  below  the  Madison  ponds,  5,000 

Brook  Trout. 
April  23.    Delivered  at  ex-Commissioner  Palmer's  house  at  Boscobel,  Grant 
county,  by  his  order,  10,000  Brook  Trout. 
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The  residue  of  the  hatch  of  1877-8  were  kept  for  breeders,  year- 
lings to  the  number  of  3,000. 

HLANTING   OF    CALIFORFIA    SAEMON. 

1877. 

Oct.    18.    Planted  in  Lake  Mendota,  at  Madi3on,  6,000  California  Salmon  — 

yearlings. 

Oct.     5.    Planted  in  Boscobel,  Grant  county,  6,000  California  Salmon,  in  a 

tributary  to  Mississippi. 
1878. 

Jan.  18.  Planted  50  yearling  California  Salmon  in  creek  running  from 
hatching  ponds,  and  emptying  into  Lake  Monona. 

Mar.  22.  Planted  in  Spring  Creek,  at  Lodi,  Columbia  county,  15,000  Cali- 
fornia Salmon. 

Mar.   23.    Planted  at  Poynette,  Columbia  county,  15,000  California  Salmon. 

Mar.   24.    Planted  at  Hartman,  Columbia  county,  12,000  California  Salmon. 

Apr.  4.  Planted  at  Boscobel,  Grant  county,  600  yearling  California  Sal- 
mon. 

June  13.  Planted  at  Silver  Lake,  near  Portage,  Columbia  county,  150  year- 
ling California  Salmon. 

June  13.  Planted  in  Wisconsin  river,  at  Portage,  in  Columbia  county,  8,000 
California  Salmon. 

Apr.    27.    Planted  in  Perch  Lake,  Walworth  county,  5,000  California  Salmon. 

Apr.  29.  Planted  in  Boothe's  Creek,  Walworth  county,  10,000  California 
Salmon. 

Two  of  the  above  lakes  have  no  outlets  or  inlets.  The  waters  are 
deep  and  cold.  The  planting  in  these  lakes  is  an  experiment, 
and  we  hope  in  time  to  produce  the  land-locked  salmon  similar  to 
those  now  found  in  the  state  of  Maine. 

There  arc  now  in  the  ponds  500  California  salmon  of  the  hatch  of 
1878.  We  have  also  a  few  land-locked  salmon,  Kennebecs  and 
Penobscots,  two  years  old.  Also  six  or  eight  hundred  salmon  trout, 
yearlings,  and  three  or  four  hundred  California  salmon,  coming  four 
years  old,  besides  our  extensive  family  of  one,  two  and  three  years 
old,  speckled  trout.  The  fish  are  all  in  fine  condition,  and  growing 
rapidly. 
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And  now  for  a  subject  I  wish  to  engross  into  this  report.    When 
distributing  the  young  fish  throughout  the  state,  we  are  met  at  al- 
most every  station  and  also  on  the  railroad,  with  the  query,  "  Won't 
the  pickerel  eat  them  small  fish?"  —  "Will  they  live?"  and  a  thou- 
sand other  queries  of  a  like  nature.    These  questions  are  in  the  main 
propounded  by  those  "  old  fishermen,"  (every  town   has  one),  who 
catch  these  monstrous  fish  in  such  and  such  waters,  (according  to 
their  tell);  and  who  in  their  conceit  imagine  that  nothing  pertain- 
ing  to  fish  (especially  pickerel)  ever  escaped  their  observation. 
Now  I   do  not  wish   to  say  ought  against  their  ability,  but  I  must 
confess  their  propounded  queries  are  of  the  shallowed  kind.      The 
pickerel  is  a  prowling  Ishmaelite,  levying  on  all  for  his  daily  sus- 
tenance.    No  respecter  of  family  ties,  breaking  the  bond  existing 
between  him  and  his  brother  or  sister  by  complacently  swallowing 
them  if  he  can.     He  possesses  the  power  of  reproduction  and  does 
reproduce  his  kind,  and  they  stand  the  same  chances  of  being  eaten 
up  as  the  young  trout  or  young  white  fish.    Yet  we  know  they  mul- 
tiply, and  prosper  notwithstanding,  the  fact  that  capacious  mouths 
stand  wide  open  to  grasp  them,  at  almost  every  turn  in  their  swim- 
ming career.     In  view  of  the  above  facts,  is  it  too  much  to  assume 
that  the  young   trout  will  not  possess  these  same   chances,  and 
will  not  succeed  in  evading  this  particular  destroyer,  the  pickerel? 
Information   relative  to  growth   of  the  fish  planted  under  the 
auspices  of  your  commission  is  not  wanting.     Mr.  Wilkinson,  in 
writing  from  Delafield,  Wis.,  speaks  of  a  u  trout  measuring  9  inches 
being  caught  in  Nayawicka  Lake."     Mr.  Vedder,  proprietor  of  the 
Oaklon  Springs  Hotel,  Pewaukee,  asserts  he  "  saw  schools  of  young 
trout  of  good  size  in  Pewaukee  Lake."     Mr.   Ferguson,  of  Fox 
Lake,  also  has  seen  the  young  trout  in  that  lake,  and  of  good  size. 
The  cases  might  be  multiplied,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  in 
receipt  of  many  letters  from  parties  who  have  seen  and  caught  the 
fish  planted  by  us.     The  demand  for  fish  for  our  inland  lakes  is 
greater  each  year,  which  conclusively  proves  that  plenty  of  our 
people  have  faith  in  the  science  of  pisciculture,  and  are  no  believers 
in  the  ofi;  repeated  and  truth  lacking  assertion,  "  The  pickerel  eat 
them  all  up." 
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I  assert,  without  any  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  waters 
selected  by  your  commission  for  the  planting  of  young  fry  to  be  in 
every  way  suited  for  their  welfare  and  growth,  and  that  in  a  few 
years  the  people  will  enjoy  the  benefits  accruing  from  our  labors  in 
pisciculture. 

With  many  thanks  for  courteous  treatment  and  your  appreciation 
of  my  former  labors,  I  remain, 

Yours  respectfully, 

H.  W.  WELSHER,  SupH. 
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INVENTORY  OF  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  AT  MADISON 

HATCHERY. 


1  large  tin  can  for  transporting  young 

fish. 
6  medium  tin  cans  for  transporting 

young  fish. 
3  small  tin  cans  for  transporting  y'ng 

fish. 
10  tin  pans. 

2  pails. 

2  dippers. 

1  syphon  tube. 

1  wash  tub. 

15  trays  for  hatching  trout 
15  trays  for  Holton  box. 

2  four  gal.  crocks. 
1  cleaver. 

3  feed  strainers. 
1  crowbar. 

1  handsaw. 

1  hammer. 

2  picks. 

2  wheelbarrows. 
-  2  shovels. 
1  grub  hoe. 
1  grass  scythe. 


1  bush  hook. 

1  scrub  brush. 

2  brooms. 

2  whisk  brooms. 
2  stoves  and  pipe. 

4  saw  horses. 
1  saw-buck. 

1  gill-net. 

1  net  for  catching  spawn  fish. 

2  scap  nets. 

1  hauling  net. 
1  writing  desk. 

5  chairs. 
1  table. 

1  lounge. 

1  sledgehammer. 

1  work  bench. 

1  register  book. 

2  ink  stands. 

1  piece  of  carpeting  in  office. 

1  thermometer. 

1  guttapercha  syringe. 

1  pair  tin  snips. 

1  pair  knee  boots,  rubber. 
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INVENTORY  OF  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  AT  MILWAU- 
KEE HATCHERY. 


1  large  reservoir. 
24  hatching  troughs. 

20  patent  Hoi  ton  boxes  and  receivers. 
6  barrels. 

15  transportation  cans. 

10  transportation  boxes  and  fixtures. 
325  trays  for  trout  eggs. 
300  trays  for  white  fish  eggs. 

3  aquaria. 

6  glass  globes. 
12  floating  boxe3  for  young  fish. 

2  large  pans. 
8  small  pans. 

4  dippers. 

50  frames  for  trays. 
15  filtering  screens. 

1  step  ladder. 

4  chairs. 

4  stools. 

1  spittoon. 

1  %  inch  chisel. 

2  hammers. 
1  tar  can. 

1  oil  can. 
18  wooden  pickers. 


4  pails. 
1  saw. 

3  brad -awls. 
1  pair  tm  snips. 
1  pair  forceps. 
12  picking  cups. 

1  market  basket. 

5  syphon  tubes. 

3  syphon  cases. 
12  scap  nets. 

2  whisk  brooms. 
2  bracket  lamps. 

4  hand  lamps. 
2  lanterns. 

4  percolators. 

1  table  and  cloth. 

2  beds  and  bedding  used  in  hatching 

house,  consisting  of  two  mattres- 
ses and  bedding. 

1  looking  glass. 

1  thermometer. 

1  wash  tub. 

1  sprinkling  pot. 

1  broom. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Chicago,  III.,  December  9,  1878. 

Hon.  Wm.  Welch, 

President  Wisconsin  Fish  Commission, 

Dear  Sir: —  I  have  your  letter  asking  me  to  write  you  "  respect- 
ing my  success  attending  fish  planting  in  Geneva  lake,  Wis." 

The  lake  is  about  nine  miles  long,  and  from  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  to  three  miles  wide,  and  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  deep  through  its  center.  The  water  is  very  pure  and  clear, 
as  it  is  fed  entirely  by  springs.  It  is  free  from  weeds  and  grass, 
and  has  not  a  single  bull-rush  or  lilly-pad  in  it. 

I  will  refer,  in  this  letter,  only  to  the  California  salmon  planted, 
as  they  are  the  only  variety  which  have  shown  themselves  as  yet  to 
any  extent. 

In  the  spring  of  1876,  I  deposited  40,000  California  salmon. 
In  the  spring  of  1876,  I  deposited    8,000  land-locked  salmon. 
In  the  spring  of  1877,  I  deposited  75,000  California  salmon. 
In  the  spring  of  1878, 1  deposited  200,000  California  salmon. 
In  the  spring  of  1878,  I  deposited    5,000  land-locked  salmon. 

I  have  now,  in  my  hatchery,  200,000  California  salmon  ready  to 
put  in  next  spring.  So  that  you  will  see  I  have  hatched  and  depos- 
ited in  the  lake  about  500,000  California  salmon  and  13,000  land- 
locked salmon,  all  told.     Now  as  to  the  results: 

During  the  last  spring  and  early  summer,  considerable  numbers 
of  the  salmon  were  seen,  and  as  nearly  as  I  can  learn,  about  twenty-  , 
five  fine  fish  have  been  caught  with  a  hook.  Mr.  George  Ayer 
caught  three  one  morning  in  June  from  the  pier  of  the  Howard 
camp,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  which  he  kindly  sent  to  me.  They 
were  about  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  weighed  twelve,  thirteen 
and  fifteen  ounces  each.  The  flesh  was  a  fine  pink  color  and  most 
excellent  flavor,  and  made  a  delicious  breakfast. 
3  —  Fish  Com. 
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None  were  seen  after  until  about  the  middle  of  June,  that  I  heard 
of,  but  they  appeared  again  in  considerable  numbers  late  in  Octo- 
ber, about  the  outlet  at  the  foot  of  the  lake.  Several  fine  ones  were 
taken  with  a  hook,  one  of  which  I  have  now  alive  in  my  fish  house. 
Those  which  were  caught  were  about  fifteen  inches  long  and 
weighed  one  and  one-half  pounds  each,  showing  a  fine  growth  since 
spring.  I  saw  myself,  in  November,  four  fine  ones  from  the  pier 
near  the  outlet.  I  should  judge  they  would  weigh  fully  one  and 
one-half  pounds  each. 

These,  of  course,  are  the  fish  hatched  in  the  fall  of  1875,  and  they 
are  consequently  three  years  old. 

This  I  regard  as  a  fair  showing,  and  I  feel  greatly  encouraged,  for 
it  demonstrates  that  the  California  salmon  will  live  and  thrive  well 
in  our  small  fresh  water  lakes.  What  size  they  will  ultimately  at- 
tain to,  I  think  is  a  question  depending  entirely  upon  the  amount 
of  food  they  can  find  in  the  lake.  If  food  exists  in  abundance,  they 
will  grow  to  a  large  size.  This  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  ponds 
near  McGregor,  Iowa,  where  I  saw  several  hundred  Kennebec 
salmgn,  which  were  hatched  there  and  fed  daily,  and  which  now 
weigh  ten  to  twelve  pounds  each. 

I  am,  as  yet,  unable  to  form  any  accurate  opinion  about  their 
natural  propagation.  The  difficulty  in  Geneva  lake  is,  that  there  is 
no  stream  emptying  into  the  lake  large  enough  to  make  spawning 
ground  for  them,  and  whether,  when  they  find  they  are  "  land- 
locked," they  will  adapt  themselves  to  their  circumscribed  situation 
and  do  the  best  they  can  under  the  circumstances,  remains  to  be 
seen. 

I  am  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion,  however,  that  if  they  find 
sufficient  food  in  the  lake  to  develop  them  to  good  sized,  healthy, 
vigorous,  fish,  that  nature  will  assert  herself  and  that  they  will  de- 
posit their  eggs  in  the  clean  gravel  near  the  shores.  I  confidently 
expect  that  the  anglers  will  take  considerable  numbers  next  season, 
which  will  weigh  fully  two  pounds  each. 

I  also  stocked  a  small  spring  brook  about  two  miles  in  length 
which  empties  into  the  lake,  with  brook  trout.  I  put  50,000  into 
it  in  the  spring  of  1876,  and  100,000  each  year  since.      Last  sum- 
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mer  they  were  abundant,  and  several  fine  strings  of  fifteen  to  thirty 
were  taken,  some  of  them  weighing  one-half  pound  each.  In  May 
they  make  their  appearance  in  the  lake,  and  considerable  numbers 
were  taken  with  a  fly. 

Yours  truly, 

N.  K.  FAIRBANKS 


FISH  IN  FOX  LAKE. 

The  following  is  a  private  letter  to  Senator  Williams: 

Fox  Lake,  Feb.  11,  1878. 
Hon.  C.  H.  Williams: 

Dear  Sir  —  If  you  remember,  early  last  May,  there  were  put  into 
Fox  lake  40,000  lake  trout  from  the  Milwaukee  hatching  house. 
The  application  was  made  by  you  for  the  said  fish.  I  want  to  say 
to  you,  they  have  grown  finely;  we  put  them  into  the  water  on  the 
north  side  of  Webster  Island,  which  is  rocky  bottom.  We  have 
lately  examined,  from  holes  in  the  ice  in  that  vicinity,  and  have  seen 
large  schools  of  them  from  four  to  seven  inches  in  length.  We 
think  a  large  per  cent,  of  them,  from  present  appearances,  will  reach 
maturity.  We  think  white  fish  will  do  equally  as  well  in  this  lake. 
Yours  respectfully, 

BENJ.  FERGUSON. 


BROOK  TEOUT  IN  SOUTH  WISCONSIN. 

The  following  letter,  which  will  prove  of  interest  to  the  people  of 
Wisconsin,  explains  itself: 

Dodgeville,  Wis.,  March  14,  1878. 

Hon.  William  Welch,  Fish  Commissioner: 

Sir —  In  the  spring  of  1876,  Mr.  Samuel  Hoskins  and  myself  pur- 
chased of  Mr.  Dousman,  of  Waukesha,  two  thousand  young  brook 
trout  for  the  purpose  of  testing  whether  the  several  streams   run- 
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ning  north  into  the  Wisconsin  river,  in  this  county,  were  suitable 
for  the  raising  of  brook  trout. 

The  fish  were  received  in  tolerably  good  condition,  but  were  on 
the  road  two  days,  with  but  little  care  taken  of  them.  The  next 
day  after  we  received  them,  we  placed  them  in  a  stream  where  no 
trout  had  ever  been  seen  in,  and  we  must  say  that  the  experiment 
has  been  a  perfect  success. 

Last  fall,  the  trout  could  be  seen  in  perfect  shoals  ascending  the 
stream  for  the  spawning  grounds,  and  several  of  them  were  seven 
or  eight  inches  long,  and  were  only  eighteen  months  old. 

There  are  many  of  such  streams  from  the  Blue  Mounds  to  the 
Blue  river,  and  by  all  means  they  ought  to  be  stocked. 

Very  truly  yours, 

SAMUEL  W.REESE. 

Note.  A  few  days  ago,  we  met  Mr.  Reese  at  Madison,  and  he 
informs  us  that  during  this  fall,  he  took  six  large  speckled  trout 
weighing  from  one  and  one  half  pounds  each  from  one  place  on 
the  stream  named  in  his  letter,  but  returned  them  to  the  stream 
without  injury. 


The  following  from  a  former  Wisconsin  sportsman,  expresses  the 
views  of  a  true  guardian  of  fish  and  game. 

Ellenville,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  15,  1878. 

Wm.  Welch,  Esq.,  Madison: 

I  notice  m  the  u  Forest  and  Stream  "  of  the  past  week,  a  notice 
of  the  success  attending  fish  culture  in  Wisconsin:  but  also  a  com- 
plaint that  the  state  fish  law  as  regards  nets  and  spearing  a  failure 
—  that  the  law  is  disregarded  with  impunity.  As  you  are  one  of 
the  State  Commissioners  of  Fisheries,  let  me  beg  you  as  an  old 
lover  of  Wisconsin,  to  have  a  stop  put  to  this  outrage.  Surely  pub- 
lic sentiment  ought  to  sustain  you.  The  intelligence  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  should  frown  upon  such  senseless  barbarism. 

Yours,  Wm.  H.  HASBROUCK. 
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The  enthusiastic  Fish  Superintendent  of  Michigan,  sends  us  the 
following  letter: 

Niles,  Mich.,  Nov.  23,  1878. 
Friend  Welch: 

The  child  is  born,  sure,  and  his  name  is  Salmo  Gloveri.  We 
captured  a  land  locked  salmon  yesterday,  weighing  eight  pounds 
strong,  two  feet  and  four  inches  long,  and  two  years  and  six  months 
old.  No  mistake,  and  no  tears  save  the  tears  of  joy.  He  is  as 
beautiful  as  Absalom,  and  a  very  monster  for  his  years.  lb  is  be- 
lieved that  they  are  spawning,  and  we  are  making  a  vigorous  push 
to  secure  some  of  the  fertilized  ova,  so  that  we  may  obey  the 
scripture,  increase  and  multiply.  You,  and  all  good  men,  pray  for 
us!     All  herald  the  salmon  gospel. 

Yours,  and  of  the  scaly  faith, 

GEO.  H.  JEROME, 
Superintendent  Michigan  Fisheries. 


Postage,  Wis.,  Nov.  27,  1878. 

Wm.  Welch,  Esq,  Fish  Commissioner: 

A  year  ago  last  spring,  the  fish  commission  of  this  state  depos- 
ited several  thousand  lake  trout,  which  had  been  hatched  the  prev- 
ious season,  in  the  waters  of  Silver  Lake  and  Swan  Lake  in  Colum- 
bia county.  Last  summer,  the  trout  were  often  observed  in  large 
schools  near  the  shore,  and  the  boys  and  others  frequently  caught 
them,  I  am  told,  while  they  were  angling  in  the  lake.  Indeed, 
some  men  made  a  practice  of  fishing  for  them  regularly  as  though 
it  were  a  legitimate  proceeding.  While  I  never  saw  any  of  these 
trout  that  had  been  taken,  T  have  no  doubt  they  were  so  caught 
quite  commonly,  for  the  persons  taking  them  gave  me  a  description 
of  some  "  new  fish  "  they  had  caught,  which  described  the  lake 
trout  exactly;  they  had  attained  about  six  inches  in  length.  I  have 
heard  nothing  from  the  California  salmon  that  you  put  in  Silver 
Lake  last  simmer,  but  as  there  were  only  about  150  of  them,  year- 
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lings  I  believe,  it  is  not  strange  that  they  have  not  been  heard  from. 
They  are  doubtless  doing  well,  and  in  a  couple  of  years,  we  shall 
be  able  to  do  our  salmon  fishing  without  going  to  Columbia  river  or 
to  Halifax. 

At  the  late  session  of  our  board  of  supervisors,  an  ordinance  was 
passed  protecting  the  trout  and  salmon  that  had  been  put  in  Silver 
Lake  until  May  1,  1880.  It  may  be  found  desirable  to  extend  the 
time  another  year,  before  allowing  much  fishing  in  the  lake. 

We  appreciate  what  the  fish  commission  is  doing  to  stock  the 
waters  of  this  state  with  choice  fish,  and  will  second  all  your  efforts 
in  that  direction.  We  have  several  streams  in  our  county  well 
adapted  to  the  brook  trout,  and  we  desire  to  file  our  application  for 
as  many  as  you  can  spare  us;  "  we  will  place  them  where  they  will 
do  the  most  good,"  and  protect  them  until  they  are  suitable  to  be 
taken.  We  shall  want  a  few  thousand  for  Silver  Lake,  and  Swan 
Lake  also,  if  you  have  enough  to  go  around. 

Yours  truly,  A.  J.  TURNER. 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Newton  to  his  local 
member  in  the  assembly: 

St.  Joseph,  St.  Croix  Co.,  Wis.,  Jan.  4,  1879. 

Hon.  Assemblyman  Hill: 

Dear  Sir — In  compliance  with  the  wish  of  many  of  the  citizens 
of  this  and  adjoining  counties,  I  would  earnestly  ask  and  urge  that 
you  make  every  consistent  effort  to  secure  an  appropriation  for  the 
stocking  of  our  lakes  and  waters  with  fish.  The  planting  of  the 
fry  in  some  of  our  lakes,  by  Mr.  Welsher,  for  the  two  preceding 
years,  have  in  the  main  done  nobly;  some  few  instances,  they  have 
as  yet  given  no  evidence  of  success;  but  in  others,  the  fish  are  do- 
ing nobly,  and  will  furnish  food  for  the  hundreds  around  these  small 
lakes.  Only  a  few  days  since,  I  saw  Hon.  Daily,  who  has  a  deep 
interest  in  the  appropriation;  parties  at  Hudson  are  urging  an  im- 
mediate effort.     Bass  lake,  of  St.  Joseph,  of  St.  Croix  county,  is  one 
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of  the  finest  bodies  of  water  in  the  state.  There  have  been  two  in- 
stallments of  fry  planted  here,  and  there  are  hundred  of  salmon 
here;  but  we  need  more  to  complete  our  work.  This  is  submitted 
to  you,  praying  your  most  earnest  attention. 

J.  A.  NEWTON. 


Milwaukee,  Sept.  24,  1878. 
Friend  Welsher: 

I  have  to  inform  you,  on  last  Sunday,  that  a  lake  trout  was  caught 
in  Nagawicka  lake,  measuring  8  inches,  well  grown,  and  in  splen- 
did condition.  It  was  evidently  one  of  those  put  in  the  lake  in  the 
spring  of  1877.  There  have  been  several  smaller  ones  caught  when 
they  have  been  fishing  for  minnows,  which  have  been  put  back  in 
the  lake.  This  shows  that  trout  will  do  well  in  this  lake. 
I  am  yours  truly, 

W.WILKINSON. 
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TRIAL  BALANCE,  JUNE  18,  1878. 

2  Appropriation  of  1878 $8,000  00 

3  Appropriation  of  1877. 3,505  30 

12  Salmon  account  . $46  75        

16  H.  W.  Welsher,  superintendent 1, 200  00        

18  H.  W.  Welsher,  expense  account 67  04        

20  Milwaukee,  expense  account 2, 252  33        

24  Madison,  expense  account 335  08        

26  Breedingfish 370  55 

28  P.  R.  Hoy,  commissioner 35  50        

29  A.  Palmer,  commissioner 4160        

31  H.  F.  Dousman,  commissioner.. 6155        

33  State  Treasurer 7, 000  00        

34  Cashaccount 94  90        


$11,505  30        $11,505  30 


The  above  is  a  copy  of  H.  F.  Housman's  trial  balance,  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Hoy. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  TREASURER  P.  R.  HOY'S  ACCOUNT. 

December  29, 1878. 

Dr.  Cr. 

Received  of  H.  F.  Dousman $94  90 

Received  of  Wm.  Welch 30  CO 

Keceived  of  state  treasurer 7, 000  00 

Paid  H.  F.  Dousman $49  20        

Paid  Mark  Douglas,  commissioner 53  28        

Paid  William  Welch,  commissioner 152  43 

Paid  Moses  Hooper,  commissioner 29  52        

Paid  C.  Hutchinson,  commissioner 17  80        

Paid  P.  R.  Hoy,  commissioner 50  06        

Paid  H.  W.  Welsher,  superintendent,  salary 1 ,099  96        

Paid  H.  W.  Welsher,  superintendent,  expenses. . .  847  52 

PaidB.  B.  Scott,  assistant 324  54        

Paid  John  Lyon,  assistant 166  44        

Paid  D.  Sykes,  for  land 99  50        

Paid  all  other  bills  audited 453  28        

Balance  on  hand 3, 037  85        


Total $7,124  90         $7,124  90 
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COMMISSIONERS  OF  FISHERIES. 

United  States. 
Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird Washington,  D.  0. 

Alabama. 

Charles  S.  G.  Doster Montgomery. 

Robert  Tyler Montgomery. 

D.  R.  Hundley Courtland. 

Arkansas. 

N.  H.  Fish Pine  Bluff. 

J.  R.  Steelman Little  Rock. 

N.  B.  Pearce Fayetteville. 

California. 

B.  B.  Redding Sacramento. 

S.  R.  Throckmorton San  Francisco. 

J.  D.  Farwell San  Francisco. 

Colorado. 
Wilson  K  Sisty Brookvale. 

Connecticut. 

William  M.  Hudson Hartford. 

Robert  G.  Pike Middletown. 

James  A.  Bill Lyme. 


Thomas  P.  James. .r Atlanta. 

[Duties  embracing  the  work  of  the  fish  interests  assigned 
to  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.] 
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Illinois, 
W.  A.  Pratt Elgin. 

Iowa. 

Samuel  B.  Evans Ottumwa. 

B.  F.  Shaw Anamora. 

Charles  A.  Haynes Waterloo. 

Kentucky. 

Wm.  Griffiths;  President Louisville. 

P.  H.  Darby Princeton. 

J.  B.  Walker Madison ville. 

C.  J.  Walton , Munfordville. 

John  A.  Steele Versailles. 

J.  H.  Bruce Lancaster. 

S.  W.  Coombs Bowling  Green. 

James  B.  Casey Covington. 

T.  T.  Garrard Manchester. 

W.  C.  Allen Owingsville. 

Maine. 

E.  M.  Stillwell Bangor. 

Henry  O.  Stanley Dixfield. 

Maryland. 

T.  B.  Ferguson . .. Baltimore. 

T.  Downs Denton. 

H.J.  Rice 

Massachusetts. 

Theodore  Lyman Brookline. 

E.  A.  Brackett Winchester. 

Asa  French South  Braintree. 
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Michigan. 

A.  J.  Kellogg  . . ■. Detroit. 

E.  R.  Miller Richland. 

J.  C.  Parker Grand  Rapids. 

G.  H.  Jerome,  State  Sup't  of  Fisheries  . . .   Niles. 

Minnesota. 

R.  O.  Sweeney . ...   St.  Paul. 

W.  W.  Sweeney Red  Wing. 

Daniel  Cameron La  Crescent. 

New  Hampshire. 

Samuel  Webber Manchester. 

Luther  H.  Hayes Milton. 

Albina  H.  Powers Grantham. 

New  Jersey. 

B.  P.  Howell. Woodbury. 

J.  R.  Shotwell Rahway. 

G.  A.  Anderson Trenton. 

New  York. 

Horatio  Seymour Utica. 

Robert  B.  Roosevelt New  York  City. 

Edward  M.  Smith Rochester. 

Seth  Green,  Superintendent Rochester. 

North  Carolina. 

Gov.  Z.  B.  Yance Raleigh. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Kew Raleigh. 

Prest.  R.  P.  Battle Chapel  Hill. 

Col.  S.  M.  Holt. , Haw  River. 

Capt.  S.  B.  Alexander Charlotte. 

Maj.  Johnathan  Evans Fayetteville. 

Capt.  J.  R.  Trispan Tarboro. 
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Nevada. 
H.  G.  Parker 

Ohio. 

John  C.  Fisher Coshocton. 

L.  A.  Harris Cincinnati. 

Robert  Cummings Toledo. 

E.  D.  Potter,  Superintendent Toledo. 

Pennsylva?iia. 

H.  J.  Reeder Easton. 

B.  L.  Hewitt Hollidaysburg. 

James  Duffy Marietta. 

Rhode  Island. 

Newton   Dexter Providence. 

Alfred  A.  Reed,  Jr Providence. 

John  H.  Barden Scitate. 

Utah  Territory. 

A.  P.  Rockwood Salt  Lake  City. 

[Superintendent  of  Fisheries,  Zion's  Co-operative  Society.] 

Vermont. 

M.  Goldsmith Rutland. 

Chas.   Barrett Grafton. 

Virginia. 
Col.  Marshall  McDonald Lexington. 

West  Virginia. 

Henry  B.  Miller Wheeling. 

C.  S.  White Romney. 

I.  W.  Harris Lewisburg. 
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Wisconsin. 

Hon.  Wm.  E.  Smith,* ex-qfficio Madison. 

Wm.  Welch,  Prest Madison. 

Moses  Hooper Oshkosh. 

P.  R.  Hoy,  Treas Racine. 

Mark  Douglas Melrose. 

John  F.  Antisdel Milwaukee. 

Christopher  Hutchinson,  Sec Beetown. 

H.  W.  Welsher,  Supt Madison. 

W.  A.  Welsher,  Asst.  Supt Madison. 

Dominion  of  Canada. 

W.  F.  Whitcher Ottawa. 

W.  H.  Yenning St.  John,  N.  B. 

[Inspector  of  Fisheries  for  New  Brunswick.] 

P.  S.  Hamilton 

[Inspector  of  Fisheries  for  Nova  Scotia.] 

Samuel  Wilmot . .   Ottawa. 

[Fishery  Officer.] 
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OP  THE 

WISCONSIN 

GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 

FOE  THE  YEAR  18T8. 


By  T.  C.  CHAMBERLIN, 

Chief  Geologist. 


MADISON,  WIS.: 

DAYID  ATWOOD,   STATE  PRINTER. 
1879.; 
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ANNUAL  REPORT,  1878. 

To  his  excellency,  Wm.  E.  Smith,  Governor  of  Wisconsin: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith,  in  accordance  with 
legal  requirement,  a  brief  report  of  the  progress  and  results  of  the 
Wisconsin  Geological  Survey  for  the  year  1878. 

Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  C.  CHAMBERLIN, 

Chief  Geologist. 
Bbloit,  December  31, 1878. 
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REPORT.* 


The  state  of  progress  of  the  geological  survey  at  the  close  of 
last  year  was  set'  forth  in  my  annual  report  for  1877.  There  was 
at  that  time  statute  provision  for  the  continuance  of  the  survey 
only  until  the  first  of  last  June.  But  by  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lature the  work  was  ordered  continued  until  the  31st  of  March, 
1879,  and  an  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars  granted  to  meet 
the  necessary  expenses.  The  previous  annual  appropriation  had 
been  thirteen  thousand  dollars;  and  this  wide  difference  in  the 
funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  corps,  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  judging  of  the  results  attained  during  the  year.  It 
would  be  quite  unfair,  however,  to  infer  from  the  smallness  of  the 
*  appropriation  that  the  importance  of  the  survey  was  not  appreciat- 
ed and  endorsed. by  the  last  legislature,  since  their  generous  action 
in  relation  to  the  publication  of  the  reports  and  to  other  matters 
pertaining  to  the  survey,  evinced  a  cordial  and  appreciative  interest 
in  it.  But  the  advanced  condition  of  the  work,  and  the  large 
amount  of  accumulated  material  ready  to  be  wrought  into  perma- 
nent form  and  published,  and  the  great  labor  and  large  measure  of 
the  time  of  the  members  of  the  corps  which  this  would  necessarily 
occupy,  rendered  it  wise,  perhaps,  to  curtail  somewhat  the  prose- 
cution of  the  field  work.  There  arose  also,  then  as  now,  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  degree  of  completeness  attained  by  the  survey 
was,  or  was  not,  sufficient  to  subserve  the  best  interest  of  the  state. 
A  survey  of  this  kind  admits  of  being  carried  to  almost  any  degree 
of  exhaustiveness.  While  a  survey  cannot  be  stopped,  without 
defeating  its  objects,  until  the  general  geological  structure  of  the 
state  is  fully  ascertained,  the  degree  of  minuteness  and  thorough- 

*The  appearance  of  this  report  has  been  delayed  somewtat  by  sickness  and 
death  in  my  family.  T.  C.  C. 
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ness  to  which  it  should  be  carried  beyond  that  is  somewhat  more  a 
matter  of  judgment.  It  is  the  opinion  of  experts  that  such  work 
becomes  increasingly  profitable  as  it  is  carried  to  greater  and  great- 
er degrees  of  completeness  and  exactness;  because  the  application 
of  the  results  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  state  be- 
come more  certain  and  evident.  At  the  close  of  last  year  the  sur- 
vey had  arrived  at  the  stage  indicated.  The  degree  of  detail  to 
which  the  work  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  had  been  carried 
was  shown  by  the  volume  and  atlas  issued  during  the  year.  A 
similar  measure  of  completeness  had  been  attained  in  the  other 
portions  of  the  state  that  were  settled.  In  the  northern  regions, 
the  work  had  been  more  concentrated  on  the  iron  belts,  where  some 
very  thorough  work  had  been  done,  and  only  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  formations  underlying  the  great  forest  region  had  been  at- 
tained. The  corps  had  conscientiously  endeavored  to  place  the 
work  in  the  best  attainable  condition  for  closing  at  the  time  speci- 
fied in  the  organic  law  of  the  sarvey;  and  they  felt  that,  however 
far  from  that  entire  completeness  which  they  might  desire,  they 
had  placed  the  work  in  such  an  advanced  condition  that  they  might 
cheerfully  accept  the  judgment  of  the  legislature  as  to  its  continu- 
ance. It  was  also  felt  that,  in  view  of  the  depressed  condition  of 
the  industries  of  the  country,  which  rendered  less  imperative  the 
immediate  development  of  some  of  our  natural  resources,  a  smaller 
appropriation,  with  more  time,  might  be  quite  as  economical  and 
satisfactory  in  the  end,  as  a  larger  allowance  and  more  rapid  exe- 
cution. It  is  therefore  in  a  spirit  of  entire  concurrence  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  enactment,  that  attention  is  called  to  the  more  lim- 
ited means  granted  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  during  the  past 
year,  and  it  is  only  here  referred  to,  because  it  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  forming  a  just  judgment  of  the  work  of  the  year. 

GENERAL    PLAN  OF  WORK. 

The  attitude  of  the  survey  being  such  as  has  been  indicated,  it 
was  deemed  best  to  concentrate  the  field  work  upon^the  more  im- 
portant practical  subjects  of  investigation.  It  hence  follows  that 
the   results  of  the  year's  survey  have  a  more  directly  practical 
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bearing  than  it  has  always  been  possible  to  give  the  work  in  pre- 
vious years.  The  laying  of  the  foundation  of  any  structure,  whether 
material  or  mental,  has  little  value  in  itself,  but  finds  i£s  .import- 
ance in  the  superstructure  built  upon  it.  The  working  out  of  the 
geological  foundations  of  the  state,  is  of  value  mainly  as  a  basis 
upon  which  to  found  investigations  of  more  direct  and  specific  in- 
dustrial importance;  and  this  latter  class  of  work,  the  survey  now 
finds  itself  competent  to  enter  upon  in  a  larger  degree  than  ever 
before. 

The  subjects  selected  for  investigation,  were  the  more  thorough 
examination  of  the  important  Oconto  iron  district,  the  completion 
of  the  observations  on  Penokee  iron  range,  the  continuation  of 
the  crevice  survey  of  the  lead  region,  a  special  study  of  the 
method  and  laws  of  deposit  of  the  lead  and  zinc  ores,  and  an  ex- 
amination into  the  nature  and  means  of  utilizing  our  sandy  soils. 

Besides  these  special  topics,  chemical,  microscopical  and  paleon- 
tological  examinations  have  been  in  progress,  and  the  observations 
in  the  various  departments  of  natural  history  have  been  continued 
as  heretofore,  while  the  elaboration  of  the  report  has  occupied  a 
large  measure  of  time.  A  brief  outline  of  the  work  in  these  sev- 
eral districts,  is  given  herewith. 

•WORK   UNDER   PROFESSOR   IRVING. 

Professor  R.  D.  Irving  has  been  occupied,  during  that  portion 
of  his  time  given  to  the  geological  survey,  in  the  completion  of  his 
final  report  on  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Lake  Superior  district. 
This  comparatively  small  area  has,  crowded  within  it,  fully  50,000 
feet  in  thickness  of  crystaline  rocks,  with  many  subdivisions,  the 
accurate  defining  and  mapping  of  which  is  of  immediate  practical 
importance  as  well  as  of  scientific  interest.  In  order  satisfactorily 
to  attain  this  result  it  has  been  necessary  to  examine  in  minute 
detail  some  thousand  of  specimens  collected  in  the  field,  making 
use  largely  of  microscopic  analysis.  In  this  new  method  of  in- 
vestigation we  have  been  aided  by  Professor  Pumpelly  who  has 
examined  a  suite  of  our  copper  rocks,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  their 
comparison  with   the  rocks  of  the  Michigan  copper  series,  as  to 
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which  he  is  the  chief  authority.  Mr.  A.  A.  Julien  has  also  exam- 
ined a  small  collection  of  eleven  specimens,  mainly  from  the  Huro- 
nian  series,  with  the  rocks  of  which,  as  developed  in  Michigan,  he 
is  especially  familiar.  It  has,  however,  been  necessary  to  extend 
the  microscopic  work  much  beyond  this,  in  order  that  each  one  of 
the  subdivisions  of  the  copper  and  Huronian  series  should  be 
thoroughly  investigated,  and  also  that  the  numerous  ledges  exam- 
ined might  be  thrown  into  their  proper  stratigraphical  positions. 
This  microscopic  work  Professor  Irving  has  himself  undertaken, 
and  during  the  past  summer  he  has  examined  over  200  of  these 
sections  in  detail.  In  this  way  a  number  of  difficulties  have  been 
overcome,  and  some  interesting  new  points  developed.  Several 
colored  plates,  representing  the  appearances  under  the  microscope 
of  the  rocks  of  each  of  the  great  groups  of  the  region,  have  been 
prepared  and  are  now  in  the  engraver's  hands.  These  will  serve  as 
a  guide  for  the  determination  of  the  true  stratigraphical  position 
of  the  ledges  to  be  found  in  the  future,  and  thus  will  be  of  direct 
practical  value. 

In  order  to  add  to  the  collections  of  specimens  from  this  district, 
especially  from  those  portions  poorly  represented  in  the  collections 
already  on  hand,  Mr.  A.  D.  Conover  was  employed  in  May  last  to 
spend  two  weeks  collecting.  Mr.  Conover's  route  was  from  the 
crossing  of  the  Montreal  river  by  the  Flambeau  trail,  up  the  river 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Gogogushugun,  thence  up  the  latter  stream  for 
two  miles,  thence  westward  to  the  Potato  in  T.  46,  R.  1  W.,  thence 
down  the  Potato  to  the  falls  in  Sec.  17, ,  at  which  point  some  time 
was  spent  in  mapping  the  large  ledges  exposed  in  the  bed  and  sides 
of  the  stream,  thence  southward  along  the  west  line  T.  46,  R.  1  W., 
and  T.  45,  R.  1  W.,  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  latter  town; 
thence  westward  to  the  large  gabbro  ledges  on  the  south  line  of  T. 
45,  R.  2  W.,  thence  northward  to  Tyler's  Fork,  in  the  north  part  of 
the  same  township,  and  thence  down  that  stream  to  its  junction 
with  Bad  river,  Sec.  17,  T.  45,  R.  2  W.  Mr.  Conover's  trip  was 
thus  planned  so  that  he  might  both  add  to  the  collections  from 
points  already  known,  and  collect  from  ledges,  or  determine  their 
absence,  on  lines  not  previously  followed. 
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Professor  Irving's  report  is  nearly  ready  tor  the  printer,  the  maps 
and  plates  having  been  for  the  most  part  engraved.  This  report 
has  cost  much  more  labor  than  was  anticipated,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
it  will  afford  great  assistance  and  a  reliable  guide  to  the  iron  and 
copper  explorer.  The  general  nature  of  the  report  was  outlined  in 
the  last  annual,  and,  although  a  number  of  additions,  then  unthought 
of,  have  been  made,  it  will  so  soon  appear  in  the  final  shape,  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  give  anything  further  with  regard  to  it  here. 

RECONNOISSANCE    IN   POLK   AND   BURNETT   COUNTIES. 

The  observations  of  our  lamented  colaborer,  Mr.  Strong,  in  Polk 
and  Burnett  counties,  were  only  partially  revised  and  reduced  to 
permanent  form  at  the  time  of  his  death,  as  some  of  them  had  been 
made  just  previously,  and  no  opportunity  had  been  permitted.  For 
the  purpose  of  becoming,  in  some  measure,  familiar  with  the  region 
to  which  these  relate,  preparatory  to  editing  them  for  the  final  re- 
port, and  to  make  some  supplementary  observations,  the  writer 
visited  these  counties  in  June,  and  made  a  brief  reconnoissance  of 
the  region,  in  company  with  Mr.  D.  A.  Caneday,  who  had  been  Mr. 
Strong's  field  assistant.  Aside  from  such  observations  as  were 
made  upon  the  Copper-bearing  series,  which  it  would  scarcely  be 
proper  to  introduce  here,  in  anticipation  of  those  of  Mr.  Strong, 
some  new  facts  were  gained  in  relation  to  the  surface  geology,  and 
the  drift  movements.  It  is  often  of  much  assistance  to  explorers 
to  know  definitely  in  what  direction  the  blocks  broken  off  from 
prominent  ledges  have  been  borne  by  the  drift  agencies,  or  rather 
the  converse,  to  know  from  what  direction  any  given  bowlder,  which 
may  possess  interest,  has  come.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  common 
impression  heretofore,  that  the  drift  movement  of  this  region  was 
from  northeast  to  southwest,  as  this  is  undoubtedly  the  direction  of 
the  general  movement  about  Lake  Superior.  But  in  the  vicinity 
of  St.  Croix  Falls,  the  striation  and  abrasion  of  rock  prominences 
show  that  the  line  of  drift  was  from  northwest  to  southeast,  the 
average  trend  of  the  scratches  and  grooves  being  S.  45°  E.  In  the 
northeastern  portion  of  Polk  county,  in  the  townships  of  West 
Sweden  and  Clam  Falls,  four  localities  show  the  direction  of  drift 
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to  have  been  S.  20°  to  25°  E.,  S.  18°  to  20°  E.,  S.  10°  E.,  and  S.  25° 
E.,  respectively.  All  these,  except  the  third  (S.  10°  E.),  were  upon 
prominences,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  they  were  modified 
by  local  topography.  The  evidence  of  the  striation  was  corrobo- 
rated by  the  forms  of  rock  prominences  and  the  abrasions  they  had 
suffered,  as  well  as  by  the  distribution  of  the  drifted  material  and 
the  linear  form  of  the  lakes,  marshes  and  topography  of  the  region. 
Prof.  N.  H.  Winchell,  State  Geologist  of  Minnesota,  expresses  the 
conviction  that  the  later  drift  in  the  region  of  St.  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolis was  from  the  northwest.  My  opinion  is,  however,  that  this 
southeastern  movement  was  characteristic  of  only  the  southeastern 
margin  of  the  later  drift  area,  and  that  in  the  Lake  Superior  trough, 
and  in  its  extension  westward,  the  direction  was  southwesterly, 
which  was  really  the  general  line  of  massive  ice  movement;  but  on 
the  margin  of  the  great  ice  stream,  the  lines  of  movement  diverge 
toward  the  border  of  the  glaciated  area,  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
that  which  has  been  demonstrated  in  eastern  Wisconsin.  In  my 
view,  if  the  glacial  grooves  could  be  continuously  traced  backwards 
along  their  course,  they  would  be  found  trending  more  and  more  to 
the  northward,  until  the  great  channel  of  ice  movement  was  reached, 
when  they  would  be  found  coming  from  the  northeast.  This  view 
is  based  upon  the  analogy  of  the  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Michigan 
glaciers,  the  proximity  of  the  Kettle  moraine,  and  such  facts  as  are 
known  concerning  the  nature  and  distribution  of  the  drift  materials. 
Considerable  additional  information  was  also  gathered  concern- 
ing the  great  Kettle  moraine,  which,  in  this  part  of  its  course, 
passes  southwesterly  through  Burnett,  Polk,  and  St.  Croix  counties. 
While  its  general  position  in  this  region  is  established,  many  de- 
tails remain  yet  to  be  wrought  out,  but  as  they  have  only  subor- 
dinate industrial  importance,  they  must  await  opportunities  when 
they  can  be  studied  in  connection  with  other  subjects,  or  until  the 
settlement  of  the  region  renders  their  examination  less  expensive. 

INVESTIGATION   OF   THE   LEAD   AND   ZINC   DEPOSITS. 

As  much  time  as  I  could  spare  from  office  and  administrative 
duties,  during  the  fall,  was  spent  in  a  special  study  of  the  lead  and 
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zinc  deposits  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  determining,  as  far  as  possible,  the  precise  method  of  de- 
position, and  the  laws  of  formation.  All  the  districts  where  mining 
operations  were  in  progress,  or  where  mines  were  known  to  ba 
accessible,  were  visited,  with  one  or  two  unimportant  exceptions, 
and  a  large  mass  of  data  and  material  was  'collected.  The  elab- 
oration of  this  will  require  some  months  labor,  and,  as  I  have  here- 
tofore persistently  declined  to  prejudge  the  case  by  an  expression 
of  opinion  before  the  full  evidence  was  collected  and  carefully  con- 
sidered, I  must  ask  leave  to  waive  all  discussion  of  the  subject  here. 
I  shall  resume  the  investigation  as  soon  as  some  pressing  duties  in 
relation  to  publication  are  performed,  and  shall  endeavor  to  com- 
plete them  and  present  the  result  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

SURVEY   OF   THE   LEAD-AND    ZINC-  BEARING   CREVICES. 

In  my  last  annual  report,  a  sketch  of  the  survey  of  the  lead-  and 
zinc-bearing  crevices,  then  partially  made,  was  given.  The  char- 
acter and  object  of  the  work  need  not  be  here  repeated.  It  has 
been  carried  on  to  essential  completeness  during  the  past  season 
by  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  Jr. 

OBSERVATIONS   IN   EUROPE. 

Through  the  unsought  and  very  generous  action  of  the  last  legis- 
lature, leave  of  absence  for  three  months  was  granted  the  chief 
geologist  to  visit  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  to  attend  the  Interna- 
tional Geological  Congress  which  convened  there  on  the  29th  of  Au- 
gust. Owing  to  pressure  of  duties  in  connection  with  the  survey,  it 
was  found  impracticable  to  be  absent  the  full  time  granted,  notwith- 
standing the  proportionately  greater  advantages  of  a  more  protracted 
visit,  when  once  the  long  journey  is  made,  especially  in  view  of  the 
great  facilities  for  profitable  study  which  were  presented.  The 
period  of  absence  from  the  state  was  about  two  months  and  a  half, 
nearly  one  of  which  was  occupied  in  transit.  In  this  limited  time, 
no  very  thorough  examinations  were  possible,  and  such  as  were 
made  will  more  appropriately  find  a  place  in  connection  with  the 
discussion  of  the  topics  to  which  they  relate. 
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The  Exposition  afforded  opportunities  for  studying  some  of  the 
metalliferous  deposits  of  the  several  countries  represented,  and  of 
making  instructive  comparisons.  In  respect  to  the  lead  and  zinc 
deposits,  however,  concerning  which,  particularly,  light  was  sought, 
little  of  direct  and  specific  value  was  to  be  learned,  since  the  most 
of  the  ores  of  these  metals  exhibited  were  formed  in  quite  different 
manners  and  associations  from  our  deposits.  The  same  was  also 
largely  true  of  the  ores  of  these  metals  found  in  the  museums  that 
were  visited.  The  displays  of  building  materials,  especially  the 
products  of  clay,  the  cements,  the  slates,  the  building  and  orna- 
mental stones  were  very  full  and  highly  instructive.  The  very 
much  greater  extent  to  which  these  non-combustible  and  nearly 
imperishable  materials  are  used  in  construction  in  Europe,  is  very 
striking  and  suggestive.  It  is  doubtless  but  the  practical  expres- 
sion of  the  lesson  which  centuries  of  experience  have  taught  as  to 
the  error  of  building  with  perishable  materials.  In  our  pioneer 
condition,  the  large  use  of  wood  which  has  prevailed  has  doubtless 
been  entirely  pardonable,  and  perhaps  it  may  even  be  well,  that 
many  of  our  buildings  are  no  more  permanent  than  they  are,  but  as 
we  arrive  at  that  stage,  when  we  should  build  for  the  future,  this 
subject  assumes  much  importance.  Probably  few,  if  any,  states  on 
either  continent  surpass  Wisconsin  in  the  abundance  and  quality  of 
its  brick  clays,  limes  and  cements,  or  its  building  stone,,  and  these 
resources  must  prove  of  eminent  value  in  the  future  development 
of  our  state.  The  brick  in  ordinary  use  in  London  and  Paris  is 
much  inferior  in  strength  and  beauty  to  the  white  brick  so  extens- 
ively manufactured  in  many  parts  of  our  state.  The  Portland 
cement  of  Europe,  mainly  an  artificial  compound,  probably  still 
surpasses  anything  produced  on  this  continent;  and,  in  the  less  try- 
ing climate  to  which  it  is  there  exposed,  it  proves  exceedingly  dur- 
able, and  subserves  some  purposes  to  which  it  could  not  safely  be 
applied  here.  But,  aside  from  this  foreign  article,  the  Milwaukee 
cement  is  taking  a  leading  rank,  and  increased  facilities  for  its  man- 
ufacture have  been  necessitated  during  the  past  year. 

Without  entering  at  length  upon  this  subject  here,  it  may  be 
proper  to  urge  upon  our  citizens  and  civic  corporations  increased 
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attention  to  the  utilization  of  our  abundant,  substantial  and  endur- 
ing building  material. 

The  proceedings  of  the  International  Geological  Congress  have 
been  reported  in  outline  in  the  various  scientific  periodicals,  and 
have  thus  reached  those  most  interested,  and  the  full  transactions 
will  presently  appear,  so  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  give  a 
sketch  here. 

OBSERVATIONS    ON   THE    RECENT    GLACIAL    DRIFT     OF   THE    ALPS. 

The  drift  phenomena  of  our  state  forms  an  important  feature  of 
its  geology,  and,  owing  to  some  peculiarities  of  its  development, 
perhaps  more  than  ordinary  interest  attaches  to  it.  I  therefore 
zealously  embraced  the  opportunity  which  my  leave  of  absence 
afforded  of  observing  the  drift  deposits  formed  by  the  glaciers  of 
the  Alps. 

Observations  were  made  upon  the  deposits  of  the  Bossons,  Bois 
or  Mer  de  Glace,  Findelen,  Gorner,  Viesch,  Aletsch,  Rhone,  Unter 
Aar,  and  the  upper  and  lower  Grindelwald  glaciers,  and,  casually, 
as  many  more. 

It  was  my  endeavor  to  utilize  the  limited  time  at  my  command 
to  as  great  an  advantage  as  possible  by  confining  my  attention  to 
those  features  which  are  most  analagous  to  our  drift;  the  more  so, 
because  it  is  most  difficult  to  gather  exact  and  definite  descriptions 
of  this  phase  of  glacial  phenomena  from  most  accessible  writings 
on  the  subject,  and,  naturally  enough  so,  because  the  glaciers 
themselves  and  their  surface  moraines  present  so  much  more  con- 
spicuous and  absorbing  objects  of  interest. 

My  observations  will,  therefore,  have  value,  if  they  have  value 
at  all,  not  because  of  fullness  and  completeness,  for  they  do  not 
approach  to  that,  but  because  they  were  made  from  this  standpoint, 
and  because  they  have  been  brought  to  the  standard  of  the  same 
mental  meter  with  our  own  deposits;  and  whether  that  meter  be 
accurate,  or  too  long  or  too  short,  it  is  hoped  that,  with  some  cor- 
rections for  mental  temperature,  it  has  measured  alike  in  both  cases. 

It  is  essential,  at  the  outset,  to  clearly  discriminate  between  the 
products  that  arise  under  those  conditions  which  are  peculiar  to 
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Alpine  situations  and  those  that  are  more  specifically  due  to  glacial 
agency  without  regard  to  special  local  circumstances;  and  hence  a 
few  explanatory  words,  antecedent  to  the  observations  themselves, 
may  be  appropriate. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  Alpine  glaciers  occupy  narrow  steep 
valleys  which  afford  them  little  opportunity  to  deploy  as  they  un- 
doubtedly would  in  more  open  ground,  where  they  might  present 
phenomena  analagous  to  those  of  continental  or  arctic  glaciers;  but 
in  some  cases,  they  terminate,  or  have  recently  done  so,  in  broader 
and  less  sloping  portions  of  their  channels,  and  thus  furnish  some 
very  valuable  hints  as  to  the  probable  action  of  broad  glaciers  on 
less  sloping  floors. 

Alpine  glaciers  derive  the  material  of  their  deposits  from  two 
general  sources,  and  their  debris  is  correspondingly  divided  into 
two  general  classes,  1st,  that  which  falls  upon  them  from  above, 
and  2d,r  that  which  they  abrade  from  the  rocks  over  which,  or  against 
which,  they  move.  The  first  class  is  borne  passively  on  the  ice 
stream,,  while  the  second  is  pushed  or  rolled  along  beneath  it.  The 
first  is  due  to  the  accident  of  the  glacier's  [position,  the  second  is 
the  direct  result  of  its  own  action.  The  first  class  is  only  present 
when  the  glacier  originates  among  towering  peaks  or  flows  along 
precipitous  slopes;  the  latter  presumably  is  always  present.  At  the 
edges  of  the  glacier  the  two  classes  often  mingle,  and  undoubtedly 
some  of  the  surface  debris,  finds  its  way  to  the  bottom  through 
crevasses  and  moulins,  so  that  the  material  carried  along  beneath 
the  glacier  is  greater  than  it  would  be  but  for  the  surface  burden; 
but,  for  the  purposes  of  our  study,  this  is  unimportant.  It  is  im- 
perative, however,  that  we  distinguish  between  the  superficial  and 
basal  debris,  as  the  former  can  have  little  or  no  representative  in  so 
plane  a  region  as  that  covered  by  our  drift,  and  can  therefore 
throw  no  light  upon  its  origin.  This  distinction  is  very  easily  made, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the -case  of  the  Alpine  glaciers  mentioned; 
for  the  surface  material  is  almost  wholly  unworn  and  angular, 
while  the  basal  portion  is  usually  abraded  and  rounded  in  greater 
or  less  measure, 

The  surface  material  forms  in  lines  along  the  sides  of  the  ice 
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stream,  where  it  has  fallen  from  above,  constituting  lateral  moraines; 
and  where  two  streams  unite,  two  of  these  lateral  moraines  are 
brought  together  and  form  a  line  along  the  middle  of  the  joint 
stream,  constituting  a  medial  moraine. 

To  the  rock  rubbish  borne  along  beneath  the  glacier,  the  term 
ground  moraine,  or  moraine  profonde,  is  applied. 

So  far,  all  is  clear.  So  long  as  the  glacier  itself  is  present  bear- 
ing lateral  moraines  on  its  sides,  medial  moraines  on  its  surface 
and  a  ground  moraine  at  its  base,  there  is  no  room  for  confusion. 
But  this  detrital  material  at  length  reaches  the  end  of  the  glacier 
and  is  deposited;  and  here  arises  something  of  confusion  in  the 
deposit  itself,  and  something  of  confusion  of  ideas  respecting  it,  or, 
at  least,  a  want  of  accurate  and  precise  use  of  terms.  The  phrase 
terminal  moraine  is  used  to  designate  accumulations  formed  at  the 
extremity  of  the  glacier.  But,  setting  aside  the  terminal  deposits 
arising  from  the  dropping  of  the  lateral  moraines,  which  remain 
somewhat  distinct,  it  is  evident  that  the  medial  moraines  will  be 
dropped  upon  the  ground  moraine  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier,  and 
that  this  will  occur  under  three  conditions  that  ought  to  be  distin- 
guished. First,  the  foot  of  the  glacier  may  be  retreating,  as  is  the 
case  at  present,  because  the  melting  is  more  active  than  the  onward 
flow  of  the  ice.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
ice  leaves  the  medial  moraine  as  a  ridge,  or  line  of  debris,  lying  on 
the  sheet-like  ground  moraine,  and  their  relations  remain  essen- 
tially the  same  as  before,  save  that  the  glacier  has  vanished  from 
between  them.  In  this  instance  the  terms  medial  and  ground  mo- 
raines may  still  be  used  appropriately  to  designate  them. 

Secondly,  the  foot  of  the  glacier  may  be  stationary,  in  which  case 
the  material  of  the  ground  moraine,  pushed  along  beneath,  will  ac- 
cumulate at  the  glacier's  margin  in  the  form  of  a  ridge,  and  the  me- 
dial moraines  will  pile  up  in  heaps  on  this.  To  call  this  simply  a  ter- 
minal moraine  is  not  to  speak  very  discriminatingly;  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  complexity  of  its  own  formation,  it  is  liable  to  be  con- 
fused with  that  which  arises  under  the  third  condition,  viz.:  that 
in  which  the  foot  of  the  glacier  is  advancing. 

In  this  case  the  glacier  is  not  onLy  discharging  material  from  its 
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surface  and  bearing  it  along  its  base,  but  it  is  plowing  up  that  pre- 
viously deposited  in  its  pathway.*  The  result  of  this  is  the  forma- 
tion of  a  ridge  at  the  foot  of  the  ice  plow,  as  in  the  previous  case, 
but  of  more  irregular  character  in  respect,  at  once,  to  material, 
structure,  and  surface  configuration.  This  is  a  terminal  moraine  in 
a  more  significant  sense  than  the  preceding,  in  that  it  was  not 
simply  accumulated  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier,  but  was  formed  by 
its  mechanical  agency;  and  in  that  it  marks  the  termination  of  a 
given  glacial  advance. 

It  would  appear  to  be  much  in  the  interest  of  precision  of  thought 
and  expression  to  confine  the  phrase  "  terminal  moraine  "  to  ac- 
cumulations produced  by  a  glacial  advance,  and  to  employ  some 
other  term,  as  peripheral  moraine,  for  ridge-like  accumulations 
due  to  halts  in  the  retreat  of  the  glacier;  while  the  term  "  ground 
moraine  "  should  include  the  wide-spread,  sheet-like  deposits  of 
retreating  glaciers.  Our  classification  of  morainic  accumulations 
would  then  stand: 

I.     Superficial  moraines. 

(a)  Due  to  local  environment  and  passive  glacial  agency. 

(b)  Characterized  by  angular  material. 

1.  Lateral  moraines. 

2.  Medial  moraines. 

IT.     Basal  moraines. 

(a)  Independent  of  local  environment  and  due  to  active 

glacial  agency. 

(b)  Characterized  by  worn  material. 

1.  Ground  moraines  (sheet-like). 

2.  Peripheral  moraines. 

3.  Terminal  moraines. 

Besides  the  glacial  accumulations,  we  haye  constantly  to  deal 
with  the  associated  torrential  and  other  aqueous  deposits  formed 
by  the  abundant  glacial  waters,  but  these  may  usually  be  distin- 
guished by  structural  characters. 

*A  portion  is  probably  also  overridden  by  the  glacier. 
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The  following  observations  relate  to  individual  features  of  drift 
phenomena,  and  will  be  found  more  cr  less  disconnected,  and  the 
paragraphs  are  arranged  without  much  reference  to  logical  sequence 
of  thought: 

1.  The  Rhone  glacier  surpasses  all  others  visited  in  its  instruct- 
iveness  in  relation  to  drift  deposits.  After  a  course  of  nearly  15 
miles,  it  descends  precipitously,  like  a  gigantic  frozen  cascade,  into 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  where  it  finds  a  broader  area  and  more 
gentle  slope.  Here  its  foot  spreads  out  into  a  flat  semicircular  form 
not  altogether  unlike  an  equine  hoof. 

The  first  point  of  special  interest  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  cre- 
vasses in  this  flat  portion  diverge  in  curving  lines  from  the  axis  of 
the  glacier  toward  the  expanded  margin.  This  I  believe  to  be  cor- 
related with  a  divergent  motion  of  the  ice  by  which  the  expanded 
foot  was  formed;  and  in  this  I  find  a  close  analogy  to  the  divergent 
motion  of  the  ice  of  our  own  ancient  Green  Bay  glacier,  as  shown 
in  my  recent  report.  The  valley  of  the  Rhone  just  below  this  is 
covered  with  drift,  so  that  the  striations,  which  it  might  be  presumed 
to  have  made  in  its  recently  more  expanded  condition,  are  con- 
cealed, but  at  the  foot  of  the  Glacier  de  Bois,  in  the  Chamouni 
valley,  a  divergence  in  striation  amounting  to  about  75°  was 
observed. 

2.  The  Rhone  glacier  is  now  retreating  at  a  somewhat  rapid  rate. 
With  commendable  regard  for  the  interests  of  science  and  the 
profit  of  transient  students,  the  successive  positions  occupied  by 
the  retreating  foot  of  the  glacier,  each  year  since  1874,  have  been 
marked  by  lines  of  tarred  bowlders  and  cairns.  The  method  and 
rate  of  retreat,  is  thus  mapped  out  on  the  face  of  the  valley  itself. 
It  will  be  sufficiently  near  for  our  purposes  to  say  that  the  average 
retreat  since  1874,  has  been  about  fifty  paces  per  year.  It  there- 
fore presents  a  fine  opportunity  to  observe  the  deposition  of  a  re- 
ceding glacier,  and,  as  it  bears  but  little  detritus  on  its  surface,  its 
abandoned  ground  moraine  is  well  exposed  to  study.  However, 
certain  portions  of  the  plain  have  been  swept  by  glacial  floods, 
which  have  somewhat  modified  the   deposit,   and  care  should  be 

aken  not  to  confuse  the  two  deposits.     A  little  close  observation 
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will  show  that  in  the  portions  recently  abandoned  by  the  glacier,  and 
that  have  not  been  washed  by  the  issuing  waters,  the  bowlders  fre- 
quently bear,  perched  upon  their  tops  and  slopes,  sand,  pebbles,  and 
small  fragments  of  rock.  It  is  hence  evident  that  they  have  never 
been  swept  by  even  the  gentlest  stream,  and  that  no  assorting  or 
modifying  action  of  any  kind  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
since  they  were  abandoned  by  the  ice.  Furthermore,  we  may  go 
to  the  foot  of  the  glacier  and  see  them  slowly  issuing,  thus  crowned, 
directly  from  the  ice. 

The  ground  moraine  here  consists  mainly  of  rounded  and 
scratched  bowlders,  gravel  and  sand,  with  but  little  clay,  and  only 
a  small  proportion  of  angular  blocks  that  cannot  be  traced  distinctly 
to  the  medial  or  lateral  moraines.  The  surface  contour  is  slightly, 
though  not  conspicuously,  ridged.  The  more  abrupt  side  of  these 
little  ridges  is  toward  the  glacier  and  their  trend  is  in  the  main  ap- 
proximately parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  glacier,  though  sometimes 
notably  oblique.  This  relationship  suggested  that  they  might  be 
due  to  annual  oscillations  of  the  glacial  margin.  There  is  also  dis- 
cernable  a  feeble  tendency  of  the  material  to  arrange  itself  in  heaps 
and  ridges  parallel  to  the  lines  of  movement  of  the  ice. 

2'  If  we  now  approach  the  foot  of  the  glacier,  we  shall  find  this 
morainic  sheet  of  detritus  passing  without  notable  change  or  inter- 
ruption beneath  the  ice.  The  appearance  is  as  though  a  stationary 
mass  of  ice  had  formed  on  the  surface  of  a  bed  of  bowlders  and 
gravel  and  was  now  quietly  melting  away.  More  critical  examina- 
tion would,  of  course,  show  that  any  given  particle  of  ice  was 
advancing.  The  edge  of  the  glacier  is  thin  and  sloping  and  we 
may  walk  directly  up  on  it.  This  edge  seems  to  rest  lightly  upon 
the  drift  below.  This  last  is  not  a  mass  of  debris  frozen  together, 
or  imbedded  in  the  base  of  the  ice  —  although  individual  bowlders 
are  —  but  an  independent  underlying  bed  of  bowlders,  and  finer 
material,  with  open  interspaces.  These  observations  of  course  re- 
late to  the  immediate  edge  of  the  ice.  Some  of  the  crevasses  enable 
us  to  see  a  short  distance  farther  in,  where  the  same  condition  pre- 
vails. An  artificial  tunnel,  styled  an  ice  grotto,  shows  the  same 
through  a  break  in  the  ice. 
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The  marginal  portion  of  the  glacier  rests,  so  far  as  could  be  as- 
certained, not  upon  the  bed  rock,  but  upon  its  own  basal  moraine. 
How  thick  this  bottom  accumulation  was,  I  had  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining, but  from  the  configuration  of  the  valley,  I  should  judge  it 
was  considerable. 

4.  The  surface  contour  of  the  ground  moraine  seems  to  some  ex- 
tent to  take  shape  beneath  the  glacier.  At  one  point  I  observed 
a  diminutive  hillock,  about  six  feet  high,  half  enclosed  in  the  edge 
of  the  ice,  which  was  here  nearly  vertical.  The  appearance  was  as 
though  the  ice,  in  its  withdrawal,  had  half  disclosed  a  mound 
lying  beneath  it.  This,  though  a  mere  mound,  was  about  equal  in 
hight  to  the  adjacent  heaps  that  had  been  left  by  the  glacier. 

5.  At  other,  points,  near  the  center  of  the  valley,  the  ice  may  be 
seen  resting  directly  upon  well  assorted,  stratified  sand  and  gravel. 
Level  sheets  of  fine  detrital  matter  extend  without  disturbance  of 
continuity  or  surface  beneath  the  edge  of  the  glacier.  The  assort- 
ing and  stratification  of  this  material  was  apparently  accomplished 
by  sub-glacial  streams,  which  seem  afterwards  to  have  found  other 
avenues,  when  the  ice  occupied  their  place,  either  by  settling  down 
from  above,  or  advancing  from  behind.  The  singular  fact  is  that 
the  stratified  sands  should  not  have  been  disturbed.  It  is  very 
likely  true  that  these  fragile  formations  near  the  edge  of  the  gla- 
oier  are  heated  by  conduction  from  the  warm  earth  surrounding, 
and  by  transmission  through  the  comparatively  thin  ice  above,  and 
that  they  are  thus  enabled  to  protect  themselves  from  the  forcible 
action  of  the  ice,  by  melting  it  as  fast  as,  in  its  slow  motion,  it  is 
pressed  upon  them. 

6.  If  we  now  turn  to  the  sides  of  the  valley,  we  shall  see  that  up 
to  a  certain  hight  they  are  mainly  bare  of  vegetation,  and  present 
a  fresher  and  less  weathered  surface  than  the  slopes  above,  as 
though  the  glacier  had  recently  stood  at  that  hight.  If  we  glance 
down  the  valley,  we  shall  see  that  the  upper  margin  of  this  surface 
descends  curvingly,  much  like  the  contour  of  the  present  foot  of 
the  glacier.  If  we  descend  the  valley  to  the  point  where  this 
reaches  the  plain,  we  sh°U  find  the  ground  moraine  rising  into  a 
low,  irregular  ridge,  which  stretches  in  a  broken  curve  across  the 
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valley.  The  material  of  this  ridge  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of 
the  ground  moraine,  save  that  there  is  noticeably  more  sand  and 
gravel  in  proportion  to  the  coarse  material,  and  the  whole  is  more 
thoroughly  rounded.  These  remarks  relate  to  the  surface  material. 
The  superficial  contour,  however,  assumes  quite  a  different  and  dis- 
tinctive aspect.  Although  but  a  diminutive  ridge  itself,  not  perhaps 
exceeding  twenty  feet  in  height,  its  surface  contour,  instead  of  pre- 
senting a  simple  curving  outline,  exhibits  a  complex  series  of  still 
more  diminutive  ridges,  hills  and  hummocks,  of  irregular  outline 
and  arrangement^  accompanied  by  correspondingly  irregular  depres- 
sions, some  of  which  are  filled  with  water  and  form  miniature  lake- 
lets. The  irregular  outline  and  little  islands  of  one  of  these  made 
it  almost  a  Lilliputian  Minnetonka.  Bowlders  are  abundant  in  all 
positions  on  and  in  the  ridge,  as  shown  by  the  sections  exposed  by 
the  outflowing  streams,  which  also  exhibit  the  confused  unstratified 
condition  of  the  interior.  Locally,  there  are  small  patches  of  strat- 
ified material.  This  ridge  is  most  abrupt  en  the  outside,  or  that 
away  from  the  glacier,  while  on  the  inside,  it  graduates,  without 
any  distinct  line  of  definition,  into  the  bowlder  sheet  above  de- 
scribed. 

This  ridge  presents  a  striking  similitude  to  our  Wisconsin  Kettle 
moraine,  and  1  think  it  may  be  safely  said  to  be  a  miniature  repre- 
sentative of  the  same  phenomena. 

This  is  a  true  terminal  moraine,  according  to  our  definition, 
formed  by  an  advance  of  the  Rhone  glacier. 

7.  A  few  rods —  perhaps  20  — below  this  there  is  another  moraine 
of  like  character,  but  of  older  date,  as  shown  by  the  grass  and 
shrubs  that  have  grown  upon  it,  as  well  as  by  its  position  and  less 
angular  contour.  It  is  narrower  and  more  simple  in  form  than  the 
preceding,  and  like  it,  is  interrupted  by  level  passes,  the  channels 
of  former  streams. 

About  30  rods  below  this  is  a  third,  still  less  continuous,  a  good 
good  illustration  of  an  interrupted,  half  destroyed  moraine. 

8.  Between  these  three  moraines  are  level  gravel  flats  of  fluvi- 
atile  origin,  and  doubtless  stratified. 

9.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Rhone,  the  middle  moraine  breaks^up 
into  an  area  of  scattered  mounds  or  "  knobby  drift." 
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10.  On  that  side  also,  at  the  foot  of  the  acclivity,  where  the  solar 
action  is  less  effective  than  elsewhere,  a  considerable  mass  of  ice 
has  been  left  by  the  retreating  glacier,  and  this  is  much  covered  by 
sand,  gravel  and  coarse  detrital  matter.  As  the  ice  melts,  it  de- 
posits its  burden  of  rock-rubbish  in  an  irregular,  hummocky  fash- 
ion, somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  moraine  above  described,  buc 
without  the  ridgy  characteristics  of  the  latter.  It  is  mainly  inter- 
esting as  illustrating  the  form  of  deposition  of  a  superficial  glacial 
accumulation  where  the  ice  lets  it  down  by  melting  from  beneath^ 
instead  of  casting  it  over  its  extremity  in  the  usual  method. 

11.  The  south  side  of  the  Rhone  also  presents  a  fine  exhibit  of 
fluviatile  silt,  sand  and  gravel  flats,  and  shows  the  pre-eminent 
tendency  of  glacial  streams  to  wander  widely,  back  and  forth,  across 
their  valleys,  when  the  slope  is  moderate,  owing  to  the  unusual 
rapidity  with  which  they  fill  tip  their  channels  by  the  large  burden 
of  glacial  mud,  sand  and  gravel  that  they  carry,  or  roll  along  their 
beds.  They  thus  rapidly  accumulate  broad  stratified  sheets.  I  sus- 
pect that  some  deposits  formed  in  this  way  during  the  Quaternary 
age  have  been  mistaken  for  lacustrine  formations,  owing  to  their 
breadth  and  extent. 

12.  None  of  the  other  glaciers  visited  terminate  in  a  manner 
equally  favorable  for  the  observations  sought,  but  some  of  them 
present  particular  features  of  equal  interest.  The  terminal  mo- 
raines of  the  Grindelwald  glaciers  are  even  more  instructive  by 
way  of  comparison  with  our  drift  moraines,  because  of  the  closer 
proximity  cf  the  successive  ridges,  and  the  greater  similarity  of  the 
material,  it  being  a  limestone  bowlder  clay,  with  some  metamorphic 
erratics  included,  and  some  assorted  detritus.  Some  of  the  mo- 
raine ridges  are  a  pronounced  bowlder  clay,  while  others  are  largely 
composed  of  bowlders  or  gravel.  On  the  inner  moraine  of  the 
upper  Grindelwald  glacier,  there  is  much  fine  gravel  and  sand  in 
heaps  and  miniature  ridges,  presenting  a  very  interesting  phenom- 
enon. The  outer  range  is  more  massive  than  those  of  the  Rhone 
glacier,  and  is  very  strikingly  similar  to  the  Wisconsin  Kettle  mo- 
raine in  its  superficial  expression.  The  corresponding  moraines  of 
the  lower  Gtindelwald  glacier  show  the  same  features  very  neatly, 
and  those  of  the  Bois  and  other  glaciers  display  like  characteristics. 
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13.  So  far  as  my  observations  went,  the  nature  of  the  rock  over 
which  the  glaciers  passed  was  more  influential  in  determining  the 
proportion  of  clay,  sand,  gravel  and  bowlders,  than  I  had  supposed. 
Where  the  rock  was  mainly  granitic,  the  amount  of  clay  was  pro- 
portionately small,  the  detritus  being  mainly  coarse  sand,  gravel 
and  bowlders.  This  was.  doubtless  due  to  the  difficulty  of  reducing 
the  hard  constituents  of  granite  to  powder.  Where  the  glacial 
channel  lay  through  schistose  rocks,  or  limestone,  there  was  a 
notably  larger  proportion  of  clay,  and  some  of  the  moraines  were  a 
typical  bowlder  clay.  These  observations  throw  unexpected  light 
on  the  drift  of  our  state,  where  there  is  a  very  marked  difference 
between  the  glacial  deposits  of  the  limestone  and  granitic  districts 
in  respect  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  material. 

14.  In  former  times,  the  Alpine  glaciers  were  greatly  expanded 
and  stretched  entirely  across  the  lake  region  to  the  foot  of  the  Jura 
mountains,  on  the  French  border.  In  this  expanded  condition,  they 
most  nearly,  though  still  quite  inadequately,  represent  the  nature 
American  Quaternary  glaciers.  The  Juras  and  much  of  the  inter- 
mediate region  are  composed  of  limestone  strata.  To  the  west  of 
Lake  Neuchatel  the  sheet  of  drift  extends  up  the  mountain  slope 
nearly  3,,000  feet  above  the  lake  surface,  when  it  terminates  on  the 
declivity  in  a  rude,  imperfect  terrace  of  undulatory  surface.  This, 
where  I  observed  it,  is  composed  of  bowlder  clay,  usually  quite 
gravelly,  and  associated  with  gravel  beds.  It  was  my  hope  to  find 
the  margin  of  this  great  moraine  profonde  at  some  point  on  a 
comparatively  level  tract,  where  its  developement  would  not  be 
cramped  or  coerced  by  encompassing  barriers,  but  both  at  this  point 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Gex,  west  of  Geneva  — the  only  two  points 
where  I  was  able  to  examine  it  —  I  found  it  pushed  high  up  on  the 
steep  side  of  the  mountains,  and  could,  therefore,  only  conjecture 
what  its  form  and  structure  would  have  been  on  plains  similar  to 
those  of  the  Mississippi  valley;  indeed  we  can  hardly  assume  that 
its  material  would  have  remained  precisely  the  same,  since  in  more 
level  regions  it  might  have  been  influenced  in  a  greater  degree  by 
glacial  waters.  As  it  was,  it  may  be  characterized  as  a  gravelly 
bowlder  clay,  with  accompanying  gravel  beds. 
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15.  In  the  beautiful  valley  of  Ruz,  west  of  Neuchatel,  I  found 
excellent  exhibits  of  the  morainio  bowlder  clay.  If  an  excavation 
seen  on  the  east  side  of  this  valley  were  placed  side  by  side 
with  any  one  of  a  large  number  that  can  be  found  in  Wisconsin, 
no  one  but  a  skilled  lithologist  or  paleontolgist  could  determine  to 
which  locality  they  severally  belonged,  so  striking  is  the  physical 
similarity  of  the  two  formations.  Indeed  the  resemblance  of  the 
rock  forming  the  detrital  material  is  so  close  that,  were  the  Swiss 
hill  transplanted  to  certain  localities  in  Eastern  Wisconsin,  prob- 
ably no  geologist  would  ever  detect  the  imposition,  unless  fossils,  of 
which  I  saw  none,  were  found  in  it. 

16.  In  company  with  our  genial  vice  consul  at  Geneva,  Dr. 
Delavan,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  celebrated  Jardin,  in  the 
Ohamouni  region.  A  four  hours  walk  up  the  Mer  de  Glace  and  over 
the  Glacier  de  Talefre  brought  us  to  an  island  of  sub-triangular 
outline,  completely  encompassed  by  a  sheet  of  snow  and  ice;  and 
around  which  clustered  an  amphitheater  of  mountain  pinnacles. 
It  derives  its  name,  "  The  Garden,"  from  the  fact  that,  although 
more  than  nine  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  perpetual  snow  and  ice,  a  handsome  flora  of  grasses  and 
bright,  beautiful,  little  flowers  bloom  on  its  southward  sloping  side. 
But,  putting  aside  this  interesting  phenomenon,  and  restraining  the 
sentiments,  which  the  magnificent  surroundings  and  the  grand 
views  of  Mount  Blanc  and  the  glaciers  below,  inspire,  I  can  only, 
in  this  connection,  remark  upon  the  point  of  chief  geological  in- 
terest to  us,  viz:  the  likeness  to  our  driftless  area  which  this  gla- 
cier-girt island  presents.  Let  me  say,  however,  at  the  outset,  that 
the  Jardin  is  not  a  driftless  area.  It  was  formerly  covered  by  an 
ice  sheet  and  contains  erratics  on  its  surface.  But  at  present, 
though  the  glacier  originates  much  higher  up  the  slope,  it  divides 
and  passes  around  the  Jardin  and  again  unites  below  it,  leaving  it, 
so  far  as  present  action  is  concerned,  a  non-glaciated  area,  surround- 
ed on  all  sides  by  active  glaciation. 

Its  likeness  to  our  driftless  area,  however,  ceases  here.  It  is 
walled  in,  as  is  appropriate  to  a  garden,  by  a  steep,  sharp  moraine, 
thrust  up  by  the  ice  in  moving  around  it.     On  the  border  of  our 
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driftless  area,  the  glacial  debris  thins  out  very  gradually  and  dis- 
appears in  an  obscure  margin.  The  Jardin  differs  also,  in  that  it 
appears  to  owe  its  immunity  from  present  glacial  action  more  toit3 
own  prominence  than  to  the  effects  of  adjacent  depressions.  The 
driftless  area  of  Wisconsin  does  not  lie,  like  it,  on  the  summit  of  a 
protuberance,  but  on  its  lee  side.  The  ice  of  the  glacial  period 
surmounted  the  Archaean  heights,  south  of  Lake  Superior,  in  Wis- 
consin and  Michigan,  and  descended  the  southern  slope  a  distance 
of  about  one  hundred  miles,  where  it  terminated  on  the  declivity, 
and  its  waters  continued  on  across  the  driftless  area,  leaving  gravel 
terraces  along  their  course.  We  must,  therefore,  seek  elsewhere 
for  an  adequate  illustration  of  the  essential  principles  involved. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Viesch  glacier,  the  ice  stream  divides  and 
the  branches  pass  through  valleys  on  either  side  of  a  ridge,  though 
the  ice  at  the  point  of  branching  is  higher  than  the  ridge.  For- 
merly the  branches  extended  much  further,  and  probably  united 
below  the  ridge.  This  would  be  an  approach  to  an  illustration  of 
the  phenomena  in  question,  but,  unless  the  ice  moved  over  the  ridge 
and  terminated  on  its  slope,  it  would  fail  of  an  essential  element. 

The  right  hand  branch  of  this  glacier  is  antagonized  by  a  promi- 
nence, and  the  greater  portion  of  the  ice  passes  through  lower 
channels  on  either  hand;  and  these  subordinate  streams  approach 
each  other  below,  leaving  an  island,  or  nearly  so,  on  the  slope. 
Above  this  island  the  ice  terminates  on  the  declivity.  On  one 
side,  the  slope  is  so  steep  that  the  ice  breaks  away  and  rolls  to  the 
bottom,  marring  the  perfection  of  the  illustration,  but  not  destroy- 
ing its  force.  The  ice,  while  not  really  split  in  twain,  is  so  far 
thinned  by  the  combined  action  of  the  prominence  and  the  adja- 
cent depressions,  as  to  be  unable  to  maintain  itself  against  the 
wasting  to  which  it  is  subjected.  If  the  slope  were  somewhat  less 
precipious,  the  illustration  would  be  more  complete. 

Near  the  termination  of  the  upper  Grindelwald  glacier,  there  has 
recently  been  a  similar  instance  of  an  island  in  the  glacial  stream 
with  higher  ice  on  either  side  and  above  it.  In  this  case,  the  slope 
was  so  great  that  a  portion  of  the  ice  above  the  island  became 
loosened  and  rolled  down  to   the  ice  below.     The  amount  which 
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thus  passed  over  was  less  than  an  equivalent  of  the  melting  capa- 
city of  the  area  of  the  island,  so  that,  had  not  the  cohesion  of  the 
ice  been  overcome,  it  would  have  been  melted  on  the  upper  margin 
of  the  island. 

In  all  the  foregoing  instances,  the  areas  have  formerly  been  gla- 
ciated, and  thus  differ  from  the  Wisconsin  driftless  area.  They 
have  force,  however,  as  illustrating,  in  a  miniature  and  imperfect 
fashion,  the  fact  that,  not  only  may  a  glacial  stream  be  parted  and 
an  island  be  formed  by  a  prominence  projecting  through  the  ice 
and  wedging  it  aside,  or  by  valleys  leading  it  around;  but  also  that 
there  may  be  such  a  combination  of  prominence  and  depression  as 
—  while  not  entirely  parting  the  stream  —  to  so  thin  the  ice  passing 
over  the  prominence,  that  it  shall  be  wasted  and  disappear  before 
it  can  join  the  main  currents  diverted  on  either  side;  so  that  there 
shall  be  a  non-glaciated  area,  not  on  the  summit  of  the  prominence, 
but  on  its  lower  slope,  and  these  I  conceive  to  be  the  esssential  phe- 
nomena and  elucidation  of  the  Wisconsin  driftless  area. 

It  was  not  my  original  purpose  to  more  than  call  brief  at- 
tention to  the  foregoing  Alpine  phenomena,  as  illustrations  of  the 
agencies  entering  into  the  causation  of  the  driftless  area,  but  it 
might  not  seem  just  toothers  who  have  recently  written  on  the  sub- 
ject to  pass  their  views  in  silence,  and  a  brief  review  of  them  will 
therefore  be  here  given: 

Professor  N.  H.  Winchell  has  attributed  the  origin  of  the  drift- 
less area  to  the  agency  of  the  Archaean  protruberance  of  northern 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan  acting,  at  Kewenaw  point,  like  a  wedge, 
splitting  and  turning  the  ice  stream  to  the  right  and  left,  through 
the  valleys  of.  lakes  Superior,  Michigan  and  Huron.*  There 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  large  measure  of  truth  in  Prof.  WinchelPs 
views;. and,  as  a  preliminary  theory,  looking  toward  the  elucida- 
tion of  what  had  previously  been  entirely  without  satisfactory  pub- 
lished explanation,  is  worthy  of  much  respect,  but  he  appears  tome 
to  emphasize  too  much  the  wedge-like  action  of  the  Archaean 
heights;  for  they  did  not  rise  through  the  ice,  and  the  figure  of 
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the  wedge  does  not  very  accurately  portray  the  topography  or  its* 
effects  on  the  glacial  movements. 

His  views  also  fail  of  adequacy  in  not  accounting  for  the  fact 
that  the  nearest  margin  of  the  driftiess  area  is  more  than  one  hun- 
dred miles  south  of  the  crest  of  this  Archaean  wedge  and,  that,  as 
already  stated,  the  ice  surmounted  ifc,  and  descended  the  slope  that 
distance;  and  this  is  really  the  point  of  difficult  explanation. 

Professor  Irving  has  presented,  in  the  Wisconsin  geological  re- 
port,* a  view  closely  analagous  to  that  of  Professor  Winchell,  but 
differing  from  it  in  emphasizing  the  diverting  influence  of  the  great 
lake  basins,  rather  than  that  of  the  Archaean  highlands.  To  clear- 
ly distinguish  between  the  two  views,  let  us  imagine  the  surface  of 
the  whole  region  involved  to  be  brought  to  an  average  grade  by 
the  removal  of  the  highlands  into  the  depressions.  We  shall  then 
have  an  inclined  datum  plane  to  which  the  influence  of  elevation 
or  depression  can  be  referred.  On  such  a  plane,  the  glacier  may 
be  supposed  to  move  as  an  approximately  uniform  sheet.  If,  in 
thought,  we  now  erect  upon  this  plane  the  Archaean  elevation,  the 
effect  it  will  have  in  directing  the  ice  stream  to  the  one  hand  and 
the  other  will  illustrate  the  first  view,  carried  to  an  extreme,  and 
without  the  qualifications  introduced  by  Professor  Winchell.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  without  any  such  elevation  above  the  plane,  we 
excavate  the  great  lake  troughs,  on  either  hand,  the  deflecting  ef- 
fect of  these  channels  upon  the  ice  current  will  represent  the 
second  view,  likewise  carried  to  an  extreme.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
in  neither  case  would  there  have  been  any  driftiess  area;  for,  in 
the  first  instance  the  ice  must  have  passed  over  the  highlands  in 
much  greater  thickness  than  it  did,for  want  of  the  relief  afforded  by 
the  great  lake  troughs;  and  the  example  of  the  Jardin  and  similar 
cases,  as  well  as  theoretical  considerations,  would  compel  us  to  con- 
clude that  the  ice  would  wrap  around  the  protruberance,  and  unite 
just  below  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lake  depressions  were  not 
sufficiently  capacious  to  withdraw  into  themselves  all  the  ice  sheet, 
for  it  arose  at  least  one  thousand  feet  above  our  supposed  datum 

♦Professor  Irving's  report  was  already  priDted  when  that  of  Professor 
"Winchell  was  received  by  him. 
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plane,  and,  by  estimate,  much  .higher.  The  removal  of  the  high- 
lands would  have  given  it  more  freedom  of  passage  and  it  might 
not  have  risen  quite  so  high,  but  it  would  still  have  been  so  mas- 
sive as  to  have  resisted  wasting  influences  far  beyond  what  it  did, 
and  to  have  swept  on  over  the  driftless  area  in  company  with  the 
streams  on  either  side. 

The  view  of  Prof.  Irving  has  the  merit  of  appealing  largely  to 
established  facts  in  relation  to  drift  movements  in  Wisconsin,  and 
also  the  quite  important  one  of  showing,  in  large  part,  why  the 
main  currents  were  kept  apart  for  so  great  a  distance  —  about  250 
miles  —  south  of  the  highlands. 

My  own  view,  entertained  some  two  years  previous  to  the  publi- 
cation of  those  sketched  above,  involves  a  combination  of  these 
views,  and  some  supplementary  elements  that  seem  essential  to 
anything  like  adequacy;  for  when  we  have  combined  the  above 
views,  and  given  full  emphasis  to  the  agency  of  the  highlands  in 
crowding  the  ice  aside,  and  to  that  of  the  great  lake  troughs  in  lead- 
ing it  away,  we  still  have  a  troublesome  residuum  to  explain;  for, 
as  previously  stated,  the  ice,  nevertheless,  mounted  the  heights  in 
sufficient  massiveness  to  maintain  its  onward  flow  for  100  miles.  It 
cannot  be  said  to  have  spent  its  force,  for  the  momentum  of  a  glacier 
is  insignificant,  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  its  motion. 

The  disappearance  of  this  stream  on  the  southern  slope,  I  have  at- 
tributed to  the  wasting  to  which  it  was  subjected.*  Assuming  that 
the  surface  over  the  Lake  Superior  region  was  essentially  plane,  it 
is  evident  that  this  sheet  was  thinner  th  m  those  that  passed  through 
the  lake  troughs  to  the  extent  of  the  diiference  in  altitude  of  the 
bed  of  each,  which  may  be  stated  in  round  numbers  as  ranging  from 
1,000  feet  to  2,000  feet.  It  is  manifest  that  any  such  difference 
must  greatly  affect  the  progress  and  "endurance  of  the  mass. 

In  every  glacier  there  are  two  regions  or  zones,  one  of  accumu- 
lation, and  one  of  waste,  with  a  line  of  equilibrium  between  them, 
where  growth  and  waste  are  equal,  on  the  average.  In  Alpine  gla- 
ciers, the  portion  undergoing  waste  forms  a  very  considerable  part 

*  Discussion  attending  the  reading  of  Prof.  Irving's  paper  before  Wisconsin 
Academy  of  Science,  December,  1877. 
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of  the  total  length  of  the  stream,  and  the  line  of  equilibrium  is 
often  far  up  toward  the  source.  In  the  great  glaciers  of  the 
Quaternary  age,  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  locate  the  neutral  line. 

Some  writers  hold  that  the  motion  of  the  glaciers  of  that  period 
was  very  slow,  because  of  the  slight  inclination,  and  it  might  be 
claimed  that,  if  this  were  true,  the  waste  would  be  accomplished 
in  less  space.  But,  in  offset,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  slight  slope 
would  bring  the  ice  down  the  less  rapidly  into  warmer  horizons, 
and  hence  prolong  its  endurance.  But  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  these  writers  have  made  sufficient  allowance  for  the  accel- 
erating influence  of  great  depth  upon  the  rate  of  glacial  flow. 
The  thick  glaciers  of  Greenland,  with  moderate  slope  and  low  tem- 
perature, are  said  to  have  a  motion  of  60  feet  per  day,  in  some  « 
cases;  while  that  of  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  with  very  much 
greater  slope,  and  a  warmer  temperature,  is  only  from  one  to  three 
feet  daily. 

The  enormous  discharge  of  icebergs  from  the  glaciers  of  Green- 
land and  the  Antarctic  continent,  and  their  great  size,  would  be 
difficult  to  understand,  if  the  glaciers  of  those  regions  thrust  them- 
selves into  the  sea  at  no  greater  rate  than  that  estimated  by  some 
writers  for  the  Quaternary  glaciers.  At  the  rate  of  one  foot  per 
week,  it  would  take  nearly  sixty  years  for  a  given  portion  of  a  gla- 
cier to  thrust  itself  forward  far  enough  to  give  origin  to  an  iceberg 
3,000  feet  in  diameter,  making  no  allowance  for  melting,  or  the 
wear  of  the  waves,  and  icebergs  are  said  to  sometimes  considerably  . 
exceed  this  size.  With  this  rate  of  flow,  the  great  Humboldt  gla- 
cier, with  its  vast  frontage,  would  discharge  on  the  average  less  than 
two  such  icebergs  per  year;  and  the  whole  number  that  could  be 
discharged  from  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  would  be  compara- 
tively small.  But  hundreds  of  icebergs  of  the  first  magnitude  are 
sometimes  visible  at  one  time,  and  the  number  annually  borne 
away  is  very  great. 

It  would  appear  probable,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  positive  determinations  to  make  it  altogether 
certain,  that  the  deep,  semi-continental  glaciers  of  the  present 
day  move  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  thinner  alpine  ones;  and 
Mr.  Helland's  view,  that  the  Quaternary  glaciers  moved  at  similar 
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rapid  rates,  seems  the  best  supported  in  the  present  state  of  evi- 
dence. In  this  view,  owing  to  the  comparatively  rapid  onward 
flow,  and  the  slow  descent  into  warmer  horizons,  it  would  appear 
that  the  zone  of  waste  was  very  broad,  and  the  limit  of  perpetual 
snow  remote  from  the  margin  of  the  glacier. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  some  geologists  that  so  little 
evidence  of  glaciation  has  been  found  in  the  Appalachians,  in  the 
near  presence  of  the  great  glacier;  and,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow  lay  near  the  margin  of  the  glacier,  it  would, 
indeed.,  be  difficult  of  explanation;  but,  if  that  limit  was  remote 
from  the  foot  of  the  glacier,  to  an  extent  in  any  measure  analogous 
to  that  of  existing  glaciers  that  terminate  simply  by  subaerial  waste, 
it  is  not  at  all  remarkable.  I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Juras  es- 
caped general  glaciation,  even  while  the  foot  of  the  ancient  ex- 
panded glaciers  of  the  Alps  pressed  hard  against  their  flanks. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  I  am  safe  in  assuming  that,  during 
the  glacial  period,  the  line  of  equilibrium  between  glacial  growth 
and  waste  lay  entirely  to  the  north  of  the  driftless  area.  In 
addition  to  the  reasons  above  indicated,  the  general  import  of  the 
drift  phenomena  seems  to  me  to  harmonize  with  this  view,  and  to 
be  discordant  with  any  other  known  to  me. 

In  the  zone  of  waste,  the  endurance  (1)  of  a  glacier  is  dependent 
upon  its  massiveness,  when  melting  and  evaporation  are  uniform. 
The  extent  (2)  to  which  it  stretches  onward  is  dependent  upon  its 
massiveness  and  the  rapidity  of  its  flow.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  greater  the  volume,  (3)  the  faster  the  flow.  As  the  waste  is  al- 
most wholly  at  the  top  and  bottom,  it  is  evident  that  the  propor- 
tional rate  of  waste  (4)  is  greater  in  thin  sheets  than  in  more  mass- 
ive ones.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that,  in  the  trial  of  endurance 
and  southward  progress,  to  which  the  glaciers  of  the  pegion  were 
subjected  by  a  wasting  climate,  the  advantages  were  vastly  in  favor 
of  the  deep  massive  currents  of  the  great  valleys. 

This  advantage  is  manifested  in  the  comparative  lengths  of  the 
glacial  streams  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Kettle  moraine. 
Taking  the  Lake  Superior  watershed  as  a  datum  line,  the  massive 
Lake  Michigan  glacier  stretched  southward,  according  to  my  deter- 
minations, about  400  miles;  the  less  gigantic  Green  Bay  glacier 
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reached  280  miles;  while  the  shallower  stream  that  passed  over  the    * 
highlands',  only  reached  about  75  miles.     The  westward   current 
cannot  well  be  compared  with  these  because  of  the  long  stretch 
through  the  trough  of  Lake  Superior  before  it  passed  over    the 
watershed. 

There  is  no  room  for  question  that  Wisconsin  lay  below  the  snow 
line  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Kettle  moraine;  and  the 
immunity  of  the  driftless  district  at  that  time  must  be  explained  on 
that  basis. 

I  think  it  has  been  successfully  shown  that  the  Kettle  moraine 
marks  the  limit  of  the  ice  at  a  period  of  secondary  glacial  advance. 
There  must,  then,  have  been  at  the  time,  a  zone  of  waste,  north  of 
the  line  of  this  moraine,  sufficiently  wide  to  cousume  the  enormous 
thickness  of  ice,  and  stay  its  progress  at  this  liinit.  I  think  that 
no  glacialist  will  claim  that  this  was  a  narrow  or  insignificant  belt. 
Aside  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  distinctness  of  the  Lake 
Michigan,  Green  Bay  and  other  glaciers  forbid  such  a  supposition. 
It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  imagine  any  rational 
means  by  which  their  differentiation  and  divergent  internal  motions 
could  take  place  within  the  region  of  perpetual  snow.  It  would 
be  still  more  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  re-entering  angles  of  the 
terminal  moraine  penetrated  the  region  of  glacial  accumulation. 
The  most  extreme  supposition  that  can  be  admitted,  is  that  these 
glacial  lobes  arched  up  in  their  central  portions  so  as  to  be  above 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow. 

The  question  toward  which  we  are  tending  is  this:  Was  the  ad- 
vance at  the  time  of  greatest  glaciatioh,  beyond  that  represented  by 
the  Kettle  moraine,  sufficient  to  bring  the  line  of  perpetual  snow 
down  to  the  southern  limit  of  the  driftless  area? 

x  The  Lake  Michigan  glacier  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
Kettle  moraine,  extended  more  than  200  miles  (probably  about  275) 
south  of  the  point  where  it  became  entirely  distinct  from  the  Green 
Bay  glacier,  as  shown  by  the  striation  and  intervening  moraine. 
In  its  most  advanced  state,  it  never  doubled  this  length.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  it  was  ever  expanded  in  width  westward  towards 
the  driftless  district  more  than  30  miles.  If  ttfere  was,  at  that 
time,  no  distinction  between  it  and  the  Green  Bay  glacier,  then 
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there  was  essentially  no  advance  westward  beyond  the.  area  sub- 
sequently occupied  by  the  two. 

The  ice  stream  that  came  over  the  highlands  has  left  no  evidence 
of  having  ever  extended  more  than  about  25  or  30  miles  south  of 
the  position  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Kettle 
moraine,  and  this  is  the  stream  that  should  have  overwhelmed  the 
driftless  area,  if  any. 

The  Minnesota  glacier  seems  to  have  been  proportionally  more 
extended;  but,  granting  this  a  most  liberal  allowance,  both  in  ex- 
tent and  effects,  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  the  advance  of 
maximum  glaciation  over  that  which  obtained  at  the  period  of  sec- 
ondary glaciation,  represented  by  the  Kettle  moraine,  could  have 
brought  the  snow  line  below  the  driftless  area.  And,  if  not,  it 
must  have  been  an  area  of  higher  temperature,  warmer  atmosphere, 
and  probably  clearer  and  dryer  skies  than  the  glaciated  regions 
around  it,  and  it  must  have  thus  been  assisted  in  maintaining  to  it- 
self its  immunity  from  glaciation,  by  actiog  as  a  heated  area,  melt- 
ing back  the  advancing  ice,  which  it  consumed  by  the  time  it  reached 
its  margin.  Originally,  it  may  have  had  a  little  climatic  advantage 
over  adjacent  areas,  and  it  had  to  contend  with  a  thinner,  slower 
stream  of  advancing  ice,  which  it  mastered,  while  the  regions  on 
either  hand  were  overwhelmed. 

On  any  other  supposition  it  is  not  clear  to  me  how  an  ice  stream 
sufficiently  strong  to  bear  immense  blocks  of  rock  from  the  Lake 
Superior  basin  onto,  and  over  the  crest  of  the  Archaean  heights,  and 
to  descend  its  slope  100  miles  could  be  stayed  in  its  course,  while 
its  comrades  on  either  hand  pushed  on  some  hundreds  of  miles  far- 
ther south. 

Professor  Dana  has  recently  *  attributed  the  origin  of  the  driftless 
area  in  Wisconsin  to  hygrometric  conditions;  and,  in  support  of 
his  view,  appeals  to  Mr.  Schott's  charts  showing  the  present  rate 
of  precipitation  of  rain  and  snow.  He  calls  atteution  to  the  fact 
that  the  driftless  area,  except  its  southern  portion,  lies  within 
areas  of  less  abundant  precipitation,  than  adjacent  regions,  both 
during  the  winter  and  the  entire  year. 

*  American  Journal  of  Science,  April,  1878,  pp.  250  et  seq. 
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If  I  understand  Prof.  Dana  correctly,  his  argument  is  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  driftless  area  lay  within  the  zone  of  per- 
petual snow,  but  that  the  accumulation  was  not  sufficient  to  cause 
motion.  I  have  already  given  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  limit 
of  perpetual  snow  was  never  brought  below  the  driftless  area;  and 
to  those  given,  others  might  be  added;  so  that,  unless  I  am  in  error, 
whatever  explanation  is  adopted  must  be  one  applicable  to  the  zone 
of  glacial  waste.  Within  that  zone,  it  is  evident  that  a  slight 
winter  precipitation  will  be  the  more  readily  removed  in  spring 
and  will  the  less  retard  the  wasting  action  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  glacier.  It  seems  also  probable  that  a  dry  summer  would  facil- 
itate glacial  waste;  so  that,  the  present  rate  of  precipitation  over 
the  region  mentioned,  if  it  then  obtained,  would  be  favorable  to 
glacial  consumption,  and  would,  therefore,  assist  in  protecting  the 
driftless  region  from  the  advancing  ice  sheet. 

But  I  cannot  free  myself  from  a  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
present  rate,  or  even  ratio,  of  precipitation  can  safely  be  assumed 
to  correctly  represent,  in  its  details,  that  of  the  glacial  period. 
While  it  is  freely  admitted  that  there  is  much  force  and  importance 
in  the  sagacious  suggestion  of  Prof.  Dana  in  reference  to  the  gen- 
eral effect  of  the  great  arid  region  of  the  west,  it  seems  much  less 
probable  that  the  comparatively  slight  local  variations  in  precipita- 
tion, observed  in  Wisconsin,  remained  constant  in  character,  and 
fixed  geographically,  through  such  vicissitudes  as  the  glacial 
theory  presupposes. 

Aside  from  these  general  and  fundamental  objections,  there  are 
certain  special  ones,  in  part  admitted,  but  whose  force  would  doubt- 
less have  been  much  more  fully  conceded,  had  a  more  accurate 
outlining  of  the  driftless  area  been  at  the  command  of  the  distin- 
guished author  of  the  article.  The  area  is  mapped  as  extending 
to  the  northwest  fully  70  miles  beyond  the  limit  assigned  by  Mr. 
Strong,  and  includes  considerable  territory  heavily  covered  with 
drift;  and  this  elongation  quite  materially  adds  to  its  correspondence 
to  the  designated  areas  of  meager  precipitation.  When  correctly 
outlined,  the  correspondence  is  not  very  obvious,  at  least,  much 
less  so  than  that  between  the  area  of  low  precipitation  and  the 
sandy  belt  underlain  by  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  which  has  been 
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supposed,  with  some  plausibility,  to  be  an  influential  agency  in 
reducing  the  precipitation.  Of  course,  it  matters  not  what  is  the 
cause,  so  long  as  it  remains  efficient;  but  the  efficiency  of  a  soil 
would  cease,  if  it  became  perpetually  covered  with  snow. 

When  accurately  outlined,  scarcely  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
driftless  district  lies  within  the  belt  of  low  precipitation  and  the 
trends  of  the  axes  of  the  two  areas  are  mainly  transverse  to  each 
other,  while  areas  of  similar  precipitation  on  either  hand  were 
covered  to  great  depths. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion,  the  present  relative  elevations  of  the 
region  have  been  accepted  as  a  basis  of  explanation,  and  no  sup- 
port has  been  asked  from  any  supposed  change  of  topography. 
There  is  some  evidence,  however,  that  a  slight  change  was  an  his- 
torical fact.  This  is  based  upon  the  present  inclined  position  of  the 
ancient  flood  plains  of  some  of  the  rivers  adjacent  to  the  driftless 
district.  One  of  the  best  illustrations  is  afforded  by  the  Eock 
river,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  longer  axis  of  the  driftless  area. 
From  above  Janesville  to  Rockford,  in  Illinois,  a  distance  of  about 
40  miles,  there  stretches  a  gravel  plain  from  three  to  five  or  more 
miles  wide,  having  a  uniform,  plane  surface,  except  as  channeled 
by  streams.  The  underlying  drift  is  stratified  gravel  of  varying 
coarseness,  with  intercalated  beds  of  sand.  Wells  from  50  to  ICO 
feet  deep  seldom  reach  its  bottom,  and,  in  one  case,  it  is  known  to 
have  a  depth  of  350  feet.  The  coarseness,  water- worn  character, 
lamination,  and  position  of  this  deposit  is  such  as  to  make  it  quite 
evident  that  it  was  formed  by  the  glacial  predecessor  of  Rock  riyer, 
acting  mainly  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Kettle  moraine, 
which  limits  it  on  the  north. 

The  original  surface  of  this  plain,  of  course,  sloped  to  the  south 
in  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  the  depositing  waters;  but  profiles 
across  the  valley  should  show  an  essentially  level  surface,  as  the 
flood  plains  formed  by  glacial  streams  of  the  present  day  do,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  must.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
the  drainage  is  toward  the  west  side  of  this  plain,  and  throughout 
the  40  miles  of  its  length,  the  Rock  river  hugs  its  western  margin, 
and  even  encroaches  upon  the  adjacent  territory. 

The  Sugar  river,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Rock  river,  on  the 
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west,  and  lies  on  the  immediate  border  of  the  driftless  district,  pre- 
sents a  similar  ancient  flood  plain,  apparently  formed  at  the  same 
time  and  by  the  same  means;  and  for  a  somewhat  greater  distance 
—  as  far  as  the  plain  continues — the  present  stream  runs  on  its 
western  border.  Similar  phenomena  may  be  observed  in  connec- 
tion with  other  streams  to  the  north  and  westward  as  far  as  the 
Chippewa  river.  * 

These  facts  would  seem  to  justify  the  belief  that  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  glacial  period,  at  least,  the  general  surface  was  either 
lower  at  the  east  or  higher  at  the  west.  In  either  case,  the  drift- 
less  area  must  have  been  relatively  higher,  in  a  moderate  measure, 
than  at  present,  so  far  as  the  region  lying  east  of  it  is  concerned. 

To  make  the  evidence  complete,  the  facts  with  reference  to  the 
rivers  on  the  west  side  of  the  driftless  region  are  necessary,  but  I 
am  nob  aware  that  they  have  been  carefully  observed  with  the  dis- 
criminations necessary  to  make  them  completely  applicable  to  this 
subject. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  suppose,  however,  from  the  partial  evi- 
dence at  hand,  that  the  amount  of  change  in  topography  was  large, 
certainly  not  sufficient  to  constitute  it  more  than  a  minor,  auxili- 
ary element  in  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  under  consider- 
ation. 

OBSERVATIONS   ON   SANDY  SOILS. 

In  certain  districts  of  the  state,  chiefly  those  underlaid  by  the 
Potsdam  sandstone,  a  portion  of  the  soil  is  sandy.  A  considerable 
percentage  of  this  is  good  soil,  and  will  give  excellent  returns  to 
culture  under  the  usual  system  of  farming,  but  some  of  it  is  quite 
poor,  and  will  require  special  methods  of  cultivation  and  judicious 
selection  of  crops  to  be  productive.  The  question  as  to  how  best 
to  utilize  these  arenaceous  lands  is  one  of  much  importance.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  hoped  that  an  immediate  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
problem  can  be  given,  as  it  can  probably  only  be  solved  by  investi- 
gation and  experience  running  through  a  considerable  period  of 
years. 

There  remained  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  small  area  lying 
between  the  Black  and  Chippewa  rivers,  and  adjacent  to  the  line 
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of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Minneapolis  Railway,  that  had  not  been 
included  in  the  districts  definitely  examined  by  the  members  of  the 
survey,  though  its  general  geological  structure  was  quite  well 
known.  This  area  includes  some  of  the  sandy  land  in  ques- 
tion, and  it  was  thought  best  to  shape  the  investigation  of  the 
region  with  express  reference  to  the  question  above  stated.  Dr. 
J.  A.  Renggley,  of  La  Crosse,  formerly  for  nine  years  Professor  in  the 
Agricultural  College  of  Zurich,  and  familiar  with  the  results  of 
European  experience,  was  engaged  to  investigate  the  subject,  and 
a  synopsis  of  his  report  is  here  given. 

He  commenced  work  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  and  con- 
tinued it  until  'November  22d,  as  late  a  date  as  it  is  practicable 
to  carry  on  this  class  of  field  work.  To  give  more  completeness  to 
the  special  subject  of  investigation,  the  sandy  tracts  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Chippewa,  Trempealeau  and  Black  rivers  were  examined  as 
far  south  as  the  Mississippi,  and  also  the  sand  flats  formed  by  the 
latter  and  the  La  Crosse  river. 

As  far  as  possible,  the  underlying  strata,  the  rock  foundation  of 
the  soil,  was  examined  with  reference  to  the  origin,  extent  and 
quality  of  the  soil.  In  general,  the  Potsdam  sandstone  extends,  in 
unbroken  connection,  beneath  the  whole  region  explored.  Below 
this  is  found  the  granitic  rocks,  which  come  to  the  surface  to  the 
northward,  but  do  not  reach  it,  in  the  district  under  consideration, 
except  in  the  river  valleys,  as  at  and  above  Chippewa  Falls  and 
Black  River  Falls,  where  it  forms  the  river  beds  and  banks.  The 
limy  sandstones  and  magnesian  limestones  are  not  found  until  we 
reach  the  elevated  bluffs  of  Buffalo,  Trempealeau  and  La  Crosse 
counties,  where  they  lie  upon  the  Potsdam  sandstone.  As  having 
an  important  relation  to  agriculture,  there  was  observed  a  thin 
(mostly  only  a  few  feet  thick)  layer  of  white,  or  light  colored,  sili- 
cate sand  (Kaolin)  which  was  thought  to  have  a  very  general  exten- 
sion beneath  the  layer  of  Potsdam  sandstone. 

To  these  rocks,  belonging  mainly  to  the  Lower  Magnesian  and 

Potsdam  formations,  and  including  magnesian  and  sandy  limestone, 

limy  and  quartz  sandstones,  and  the  layer  containing  intermixed 

kaolin,  the  origin  of  the  mineral  parts  of  the  sandy  soil  is  attributed. 

3— Geo.  Sub. 
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Without  doubt,  these  formations  formerly  extended  much  farther 
north,  and  have  been  carried  away  by  erosion.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  sure  that  where  the  Potsdam  sandstone  approaches  its  north- 
ern boundary,  especially  in  Chippewa  and  Clark  counties,  the  mate- 
rial, so  far  as  it  has  been  found  under  the  soil  in  flat  layers,  becomes 
softer  and  the  layers  thinner,  and  in  its  further  extension  is  mixed 
with  clay,  and,  finally,  is  replaced  by  a  clayish  marl,  in  more  or  less 
thick  layers,  which  contain  kaolin  frequently. 

The  extent  of  the  sandy  soil  in  the  region  examined  is  consider- 
able in  proportion  to  the  fertile  soil  that  is  not  sandy.  This  pro- 
portion is  determined  by  the  size  of  the  river  basins,  and  the  ap- 
proach and  recession  of  the  bluffs  from  the  river.  Since  the  bluffs 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  are  generally  found  nearer  to  the  river 
banks,  and,  generally,  the  banks  themselves  are  higher  than  those 
on  the  eastern  side  (especially  those  of  the  Black  river),  we  find 
that  the  diluvial  depositions,  in  the  form  of  sandy  soil,  have  a  com- 
paratively greater  extension  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  rise  higher 
upon  the  hills  and  terraces,  than  on  the  western  side,  where  the 
bluffs  break  down  more  abruptly  to  the  river.  But  there,  also,  we 
find  sandy  drifts  in  places  farther  back. 

We  find  sand  tracts,  caused  by  the  Black  river,  extending  in  con- 
siderable width  from  Hatfield  and  Merillan  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  to  Humbird;  and  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  they  spread 
through  the  Trempealeau  valley  down  to  Arcadia.  We  likewise 
see  similar  formations  in  the  Chippewa  and  Eau  Claire  basins, 
stretching  eastward  from  Eau  Claire  to  Augusta,  while  from  there 
to  Humbird,  the  "  Garden  valley "  shows  a  very  fertile  tract  of 
land,  embracing  several  townships,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  chain  of 
mostly  low  wooded  bluffs. 

At  most  points  where  the  sandy  tracts  approach  the  rocky  bluffs, 
the  soil  becomes  gradually  more  fertile;  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  changes  to  a  fertile  clay  soil.  The  same  is  true  in  the 
tributary  valleys  lying  between  the  bluffs.  To  this  change  in  the 
mineral  constitution  of  the  soil,  the  annually  decaying  local  vege- 
tation adds  greater  fertility,  and  this  is  enhanced  by  what  is  derived 
from  the  more  or  less  rich  deposits  of  the  forests,  which  cover  the 
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bluffs.  Indeed,  we  find  a  striking  variation  in  regard  to  the  de- 
gree of  fertility  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bluffs,  according  to  the  size 
and  density  of  the  woods  that  crown  them.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that,  through  the  destructive  agencies  of  fire  and  the  ax, 
these  heights  have  been,  and  are  still  being,  to  so  large  an  extent 
cleared  away,  as  it  is  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  adjacent  regions. 

A  change  in  respect  to  fertility,  similar  to  that  noticed  on  ap- 
proaching the  bluffs,  is  also  to  be  found  as  we  approach  the  river 
beds,  especially  where  the  banks  are  low,  or  rise  but  little  above 
the  highest  water  mark.  There  is  here,  however,  this  remarkable 
difference:  that  the  presence  of  clay  is  either  very  rare,  or  entirely 
wanting.  The  increase  of  fertility  of  the  low  lands  along  the  rivers 
becomes  the  greater  where  the  adjacent  sandy  tracts  rise  back  from 
the  river,  or  form  terraces  or  hills,  and  are  covered  with  woods. 

Those  sandy  tracts  along  the  rivers  that  are  spread  out  flat,  and 
are  overflowed  by  the  rising  of  the  waters,  generally  possess  a 
greater  fertility,  provided  that  the  action  of  the  water  is  gentle. 
Rapid  overflowing  currents  usually  cause  new  drifts  of  sand,  which 
are  apt  to  be  infertile.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  the  more 
the  sandy  tracts,  lying  back  from  the  rivers,  rise  into  rolling  plains, 
terraces  or  hills,  the  less  fertile  the  soil  becomes.  While  the  humus 
in  the  sandy  soil  near  the  bluffs  is  five  or  six  per  cent.,  and  some- 
times more,  and  in  the  low  lands,  along  the  rivers,  seven  to  eight 
per  cent.;  we  find  it  gradually  decreasing  with  the  rising  of  the 
surface,  so  that  the  humus  in  the  soil  of  the  higher  elevations  can 
be  estimated  at  scarcely  more  than  one-half  per  cent. 

It  may  also  be  considered  as  a  general  law,  that  the  organic  mat- 
ter in  the  sandy  soil,  if  it  is  only  a  few  feet  thick,  gradually  de- 
creases downward.  Exceptions  to  this  law  are  found  when  the 
sandy  soil  at  a  slight  depth  has  a  clayish  or  rocky  foundation. 

In  regard  to  the  fitness  of  these  sandy  soils  for  agriculture,  or 
forest  growth,  the  presence  of  water  is  a  condition  of  great  impor- 
tance. 

Sandy  soil  lying  above  the  highest  water  mark,  and  having  a 
porous  subsoil,  receives  its  moisture  principally  from  the  precipi- 
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tation  from  the  atmosphere,  but  a  portion  rises  from  below  by  ca- 
pillary action.  Where  the  water  level  lies  near  the  surface,  this 
results  in  that  amount  of  moisture  which,  in  a  sandy  soil,  is  best 
adapted  to  a  thriving  vegetation.  The  humus  substances  —  hum- 
in  and  humic  acid,  ulmin  and  ulmic  acid,  geic,  crenic,  and 
apocrenic  acids —  find  under  these  circumstances,  favorable  con- 
ditions for  their  chemical  combination  with  the  atmospheric  ele- 
ments —  oxygen,  carbonic  dioxide,  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  etc.,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  for  the  absorption  by  the  vegetation  of  the  re- 
sulting compounds,  dissolved  in  the  proper  quantity  of  water. 
This  action  is  much  facilitated  by  the  great  porosity  of  the  soil. 
This  porosity,  however,  causes  a  rapid  change  in  the  relative 
amount  of  moisture.  When  the  deposit  of  moisture  from  the  at? 
mosphere  is  copious,  the  soil  absorbs  freely  and  becomes  fully  sat- 
urated, while  in  dry  weather,  especially  when  attended  by  a  high 
temperature,  rapid  evaporation  takes  place  and  dryness  of  soil  re- 
sults. Still,  in  this  respect,  a  remarkable  difference  is  to  be  found, 
corresponding  to  the  quantity  of  humus  in  the  soil.  The  greater 
the  amount  of  this,  the  slower  the  process  of  absorption  and 
evaporation,  and  conversely. 

If  the  sand  fields  in  the  low  lands  are  level,  and  rise  but  little 
above  the  surface  of  the  adjacent  bodies  of  water,  they  are  then, 
of  course,  saturated  and  wet;  in  which  case,  even  if  the  humus  con- 
tained is  abundant,  its  availability  for  the  nutrition  of  plants  will 
be  found  to  be  very  small.  This  will  be  manifested  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  comparatively  few  kinds  of  plants,  which  are  mainly 
cyperacew  and  the  hardy  kinds  of  graminece.  This  striking  phe- 
nomenon is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that,  of  the  different  forms 
of  humus  which  are  found  in  marshy  lands,  some  are  but  feebly 
soluble  in  water,  while  others  will  practically  not  dissolve  at  all, 
and  therefore  they  have  little  fitness  for  the  nutrition  of  vegeta- 
tion. In  these  moist  lands,  the  atmospheric  agents  have  but  little 
access  to  the  humus,  and  are  therefore  unable  to  enter  into  com- 
bination with  it  to  produce  those  soluble  compounds  that  are  nu- 
tritious to  plants. 

If  sand  plains,  containing  humus,  are  overflowed  periodically,  or 
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occasionally,  for  short  periods,  and  afterward  attain  a  certain  degree 
of  dryness,  they  become  well  fitted  for  the  production  of  a  mani- 
fold and  luxurious  growth  of  grass,  or  arboreous  vegetation,  and  we 
find  such  on  the  bottom  lands  along  the  rivers. 

The  depth  of  the  sandy  accumulations  above  the  rock  or  clayish 
subsoil,  varies  greatly.  In  some  cases,  it  measures  only  a  very  few 
feet,  in  others,  it  is  ten,  fifty,  or  even  one  hundred  or  more.  The 
maximum  depth  can  probably  be  found  in  the  Mississippi  valley, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  junction  of  the  Black  river  with  it.  The 
average  depth  of  the  sand  beds,  constituting  the  La  Crosse  prairie, 
is  above  one  hundred  feet.  The  depth  of  the  sand  deposits  gener- 
ally declines  as  the  valley  is  ascended,  but.  in  going  back  from  the 
rivers,  it  increases  in  different  degrees. 

Concerning  the  adaptability  of  these  sand  fields  for  agriculture, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  what  is  said  applies,  not  only  to  the 
sandy  lands  of  the  country  examined,  but  to  such  lands  in  general. 
For  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  have  made  the  following  divisions: 

I.  Wet  sandy  soils. 

1st  class  —  swamp  lands. 
2d  class  —  bottomlands, 

II.  Dry  sandy  soils. 

1st  class — very  rich  in  humus. 

2nd  class  —  moderately  rich  in  humus. 

3d  class  —  poor  in  humus. 
I.  1.  Swamp  land.  The  soil  of  this  class  may  be  said  to  b® 
constantly  saturated.  It  is  usually  very  rich  in  brown,  or  black, 
soft  humus  to  the  depth  of  from  one  to  several  feet.  When  dry,  it 
contains  about  10  or  12  per  cent,  of  organic,  and  from  88  to  90  per 
cent,  of  inorganic  substance.*  The  rich  annual  fall  of  the  vegeta- 
tion growing  on  it,  and  the  decay  of  animals  of  the  lower  orders 
that  live  in  it,  constantly  increase  its  richness  in  humus.  Neverthe- 
less, it  produces  only  a  very  simple  vegetable  growth,  with  little 
variety  of  form,  and  but  few  species,  the  grasses  predominating, 
and  constituting  the  so  called  marsh  meadows.  The  younger 
growth  only,  of  these   grasses,  is  filled  with  nutritious  elements. 

*  Based  on  analyses  of  Louis  Runkel. 
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When  fully  grown,  the  nutritious  portions  are  greatly  reduced,  and 
the  plants  then  consist  mostly  of  hard,  woody  cellulose. 

2.  Bottom  lands.  These  are  very  similar  to  the  last,  except  in 
their  hydrographical  relations,  and  that  which  results  from  it. 
They  contain  about  the  sime  per  cent,  of  organic  and  inorganic  in- 
gredients as  the  preceding.  They  differ  in  that,  whereas  the  swamp 
lands  are  continuously  wet,  the  bottom  lands  are  only  occasionally 
covered  by  floods.  These,  on  retiring,  usually  leave  behind  a  new 
deposit  of  organic  matter.  During  most  of  the  year,  the  soil  is  dry, 
or  only  fairly  damp,  so  that  the  atmospheric  agencies  are,  admitted, 
by  the  porosity  of  the  soil,  into  contact  with  its  contained  humus, 
and  chemical  reaction  results,  rendering  the  organic  matter  more 
available  for  plant  growth.  In  consequence  of  this,  we  see  on  the 
bottom  lands,  a  great  variety  and  luxuriant  growth  of  arboreous 
vegetation.  Various  species  of  the  oak,  elm,  maple,  beech,  birch, 
poplar,  willow  and  alder  there  find  a  congenial  home. 

II.  Dry  sandy  soils.  We  class  a  soil  as  dry,  if  it  does  not  con- 
tain more  water  than  falls  directly  upon  it  from  the  atmosphere,  or 
is  derived  by  capillarity.  Its  content  of  water  is  therefore  a  chang- 
ing one,  dependent  on  the  phases  of  the  weather.  The  soil  is 
always  very  light,  and  extraordinarily  porous,  and  is,  therefore,  very 
easily  worked,  and  freely  admits  the  chemcial  agencies  of  the  at- 
mosphere, into  combination  with  the  organic  matter  it  contains. 
The  depth  to  which  the  humus  penetrates  is  quite  varying,  but 
decreases  downwards. 

An  example  tested,  gave  the  following  results: 

Organic  matter.  Inorganic  matter, 

Atl  foot  depth 3.77     96.23 

At  2  feet  depth 3.025  96.975 

At  3  feet  depth 2.03    97.97 

1.  The  soil  of  the  first  class  under  this  group  carries  humus  to  a 
depth  of  from  two  to  four  feet,  and  is  grayish  black  and  blackish 
gray;  and,  when  thoroughly  wet,  black.  At  from  1  to  2  feet  depth 
it  is  composed  of  about  6  or  8  per  cent,  ot  organic  matter,  and  92 
to  94  per  cent,  inorganic. 

2.  In  the  medium  class,  the  humus  soil  extends  to  about  1£  or  2 
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feet  in  depth,  and  is  composed  of  about  4  or  5  per  cent,  of  organic 
matter,  and  95  to  96  per  cent,  of  mineral  ingredients. 

3.  The  soil  of  the  third  class  is  poor  in  humus,  the  organic  ele- 
ment ranging  from  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  to  two  per  cent.  It 
therefore  appears  to  the  physical  examination  very  sandy. 

In  respect  to  the  herbaceous  vegetation  which  grows  natively  on 
these  sandy  soils,  we  observe  that,  on  the  soils  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond classes,  there  grow  a  great  variety  of  herbs  and  grasses  that 
are,  for  the  greater  part,  juicy  and  nutritious,  and  furnish  the  herb- 
ivorous domestic  animals  a  food  of  easy  digestion. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  these  very  scarce  on  the  sandy  soil  of 
the  third  class,  on  which  the  burr  grass  (cenchus  tribuloides)  is 
more  abundant,  and  is  known  as  the  characteristic  plant. 

Of  the  arboreous  vegetation,  the  red  and  black  oaks  are  the  pre- 
dominant species.  On  soils  of  the  first  and  second  quality,  they 
:grow  well.  This  can  also  be  said  of  most  of  the  deciduous  trees  of 
our  region.  On  -sandy  soils  of  the  third  quality,  the  arboreous 
Tegetation  arrives  at  nothing  more  than  crippled  trees  and  shrubs. 

In  general,  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  these  sandy-  soils  is 
;greatly  undervalued.  Preconceived  ideas  that  they  are  not  remu- 
nerative are  generally  accepted  without  due  regard  to  positive  evi- 
dence. 

The  following  general  opinions  may  be  briefly  expressed: 

1.  The  humus  soils  of  the  swamp  lands  contain  the  chemical  ele- 
ments of  all  kinds  in  great  abundance,  and  to  make  this  available 
for  agricultural  purposes  little  more  is  necessary  than  drainage  and 
cultivation. 

2.  The  drying  of  the  swampy  wood-growing  lands  by  drainage 
would  in  a  short  time  bring  about  a  mingling  of  the  humus  with 
the  almost  clean  sandy  or  sandy-marl  subsoil;  and,  through  this,  a 
deep  rooting  of  the  trees,  which  would  give  them  a  more  healthy 
and  natural  growth,  instead  of  the  feeble. one  they  now  manifest. 

3.  That  part  of  the  bottom  land  which  is  overgrown  with  trees, 
gives,  in  the  condition  in  which  it  now  stands,  a  most  valuable 
product  of  timber  and  fuel.  From  the  great  extent  and  density  of 
these  woods,  the  bottom  lands  find  much  protection  from  wash  by 
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the  annual  and  occasional  floods.  They  also  subdue  the  climate, 
partly  by  breaking  the  force  of  stormy  winds,  and  partly  through 
the  evaporation  of  water  from  their  foliage,  when  the  air  is  hot  and 
dry. 

The  idea  of  using  the  wet  bottom  lands  for  any  other  purpose 
would  undoubtedly  be  found  foreign  to  the  purposes  to  which  they 
are  best  adapted.  To  drain  and  protect  them  from  floods  would  be 
found  very  difficult  on  account  of  their  flatness  and  slight  eleva- 
tion above  the  adjacent  rivers. 

4.  The  dry,  sandy  soils  to  which  our  subject  chiefly  relates,  are, 
beyond  question,  easy  of  cultivation.  If  they  belong  to  the  first  or 
second  class,  with  a  small  amount  of  labor  they  can  be  made  to 
give  a  plentiful  reward  for  the  labor  bestowed.  The  fertility  of  the 
sandy  soil  of  the  first  quality  is  similar  to  that  of  drained  swamp- 
lands. The  extraordinary  ease  with  which  the  humus  soil  parts 
with  its  nutrition,  and  the  resulting  luxurious  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion, would  soon  draw  from  the  soil  its  stock  of  nourishment,  unless 
its  fertility  be  maintained  by  regular  manuring. 

5.  The  sandy  soil  of  the  third  quality  cannot  be  cultivated  to 
any  advantage  unless  first  well  manured.  As  a  manure,  Dr.  Reng- 
gley  expresses  his  opinion  that  stable  manure  is  the  most  practically 
available,  and  also  buckwheat  plowed  under  while  in  bloom. 

"A  diligent  cultivation,  a  plentiful  manuring,  a  proper  selection 
of  plants,  and  their  timely  planting,  would  be  remunerative  to  the 
farmer,  as  well  as  horticulturalist,  on  dry,  sandy  soil." 

WORK   IN   THE   MENOMINEE    IRON   REGION   UNDER  MAJ.  T.  B.  BROOKS. 

Newburg,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  13,  1879. 

Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  Chief  Geologist: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  only  need  to  report  in  brief  that  when  I  had 
nearly  closed  my  report  on  the  Menominee  Iron  Region  —  about  a 
year  ago — and  after  I  had  formally  resigned  all  connection  with 
the  survey,  you  informed  me  that  a  part  of  the  last  appropriation 
was  available  for  the  further  prosecution  of  field  work  in  that  region, 
with  the  view  of  settling  some  questions  which  previous  work  h$d 
not  solved,  and  which  would  have  left  my  report  in  a  less  complete 
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state  than  was  desirable.  I  spent  nearly  two  months  in  the  field 
the  past  summer,  and  had  parties  at  work  for  a  longer  time,  and 
have  pleasure  in  stating  that  our  fund  of  facts  has  been  largely  in- 
creased through  more  thorough  work  on  the  same  ground  than  had 
been  possible  before,  with  the  means  available.  So  far  as  the  main 
objects  of  my  survey  of  this  region  are  concerned  (which  have  been 
fully  discussed  heretofore),  I  do  not  regard  any  further  field  work 
as  now  necessary. 

Frank  H.  Brotherton  and  Robert  McKinlay,  of  Escanaba,  and 
Geo.  A.  Fay,  of  Menasha,  were  engaged  on  the  work.  The  latter 
gentleman,  through  his  full  local  knowledge  of  the  country,  and 
interest  in  rocks,  rendered  much  assistance,  and  continued  the  sur- 
vey until  the  snow  stopped  it. 

Fred.  J.  Knight,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  survey  from 
the  beginning,  is  now  engaged  in  correcting  proofs  of  maps  and 
arranging  the  material  collected  the  past  season. 

My  assistant,  Chas.  E.  Wright,  of  Marquette,  will  determine  the 
rocks  collected  last  summer,  and,  according  to  the  arrangement 
some  time  ago  submitted  to  you,  will  write  the  economic  chapter 
on  the  iron  deposits,  and  make  all  necessary  analyses  for  the  same. 

The  very  complete  paper  by  Dr.  Arthur  Wichman,  of  Leipsic, 
giving  the  results  of  his  microscopic  study  of  thin  sections  of  the 
Iron-bearing  (Huronian)  rocks,  south  of  Lake  Superior,  has,  as  you 
are  aware,  been  in  my  hands,  ready  for  the  printer,  for  over  two 
years.* 

Since  my  completed  report  will  soon  be  in  your  hands,  it  does 
not  seem  worth  while  to  anticipate  any  of  its  results. 

It  is  but  repeating  what  has  been  stated  in  former  reports,  and 
in  numerous  periodicals,  that  the  explorations  of  the  Commonwealth 
Iron  Co.,  and  of  other  land  owners  to  the  west  and  north,  have 
proved,  beyond  all  question,  the  existence  of  iron  deposits  of  great 
value,  in  the  Menominee  region,  which  only  require  transportation 
facilities  to  inaugurate  a  settlement  and  development  of  the  coun- 

*  This,  of  course,  could  not  properly  be  printed  apart  from  the  other  re- 
ports upon  the  region  to  which  it  relates.  T.  C.  C. 
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try,  parallel  to  that  which  is  now  taking  place  on  the  Michigan 
side  of  the  river. 

Respectfully  and  obediently  yours, 

T.  B.  BROOKS. 

CHEMICAL   WORK. 

The  arrangements  for  the  analytical  work  of  the  survey  have  con- 
tinued, as  heretofore,  with  Prof.  W.  W.  Daniells  of  the  state  uni- 
versity, and  Mr.  Gustavus  Bode,  of  Milwaukee.  Their  analyses 
will  appear  in  the  reports  of  the  parties  for  whom  they  were  made, 
and  will  there  be  duly  accredited. 

DRAFTING. 

Professor  W.  J.  L.  Nicodemus,*  topographical  assistant  to  the 
survey,  and  Mr.  A.  D.  Conover,  of  the  state  university,  who  have 
previously  done  the  larger  part  of  the  drafting  of  the  geological 
maps,  have  completed  those  assigned  them  for  the  atlas  that  is  to 
accompany  volume  III  of  the  final  report,  and  have  made  progress 
with  other  work  placed  in  their  hands. 

PALEONTOLOGICAL  WORK. 

Prof.  R.  P.  Whitfield  has  completed  the  descriptions  and  draw- 
ings of  the  fossils  selected  for  representation,  and  this  portion  of 
the  report  is  now  stereotyped. 

The  ticketing  and  cataloguing  of  the  paleontological  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  lithological  collection,  a  labor  of  several  months,  has 
been  performed  by  Mr.  I.  M.  Buell,  and  the  distribution  will  be 
made  at  an  early  day.  It  will  be  necessary  to  retain  till  a  later 
date  most  of  the  lithological  specimens  for  further  study  in  connec- 
tion with  the  preparation  of  the  reports  yet  to  be  completed. 

ZOOLOGICAL  AND  BOTANICAL  WORK. 

For  the  character  of  this  work  reference  is  made  to  my  two  pre- 
ceding reports.     The  observations  there  indicated  have  been  con- 

*  Since  this  was  written,  we  have  been  called  upon  to  mourn  the  sudden 
death  of  Professor  Nicodemus.  This  painful  loss  will  be  further  referred  to 
in  another  portion  of  the  report. 
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tinued;  those  on  the  fishes,  reptiles  and  insects  of  the  state  by  Dr. 
P.  R.  Hoy;  those  on  the  food  of  our  native  birds  by  Prof.  F.  H. 
King;  those  on  the  crustaceans  and  the  fungi  by  Prof.  W.  F. 
Bundy;  and  those  onthephenogamous  plants  by  Prof.  G.  D.  Swezey. 

publication. 

jt~  The  final  report  will  consist,  when  completed  according  to  the 
present  plan,  of  four  volumes,  with  accompanying  maps.  As  here- 
tofore explained,  Volume  I,  in  obedience  to  the  specifications  of 
the  law  of  publication,  will  include  the  general  geology  of  the  state 
and  certain  special  reports  that  can  only  be  properly  prepared  after 
all  the  detailed  reports  are  elaborated,  and  it  will  therefore  be  pub- 
lished last. 

Volume  II  was  issued  during  last  year.  The  appreciative  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  received  by  the  people  of  the  state  and  the 
scientific  public  has  been  very  gratifying.  A  second  edition,  to  be 
placed  on  sale  exclusively,  was  ordered  by  the  last  legislature,  and 
has  been  prepared  during  the  year.  Owing  to  some  delays  im  pub- 
lishing and  to  my  absence  in  the  field,  it  was  not  placed  before  the 
public  until  late  in  November,  and  the  extent  to  which  there  will 
be  a  demand  for  it  is  not  yet  evident. 

Work  in  the  preparation  of  volume  III  has  been  in  progress  dur- 
ing the  entire  year  in  connection  with  other  duties,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  it  would  have  been  essentially  completed  at  this  date,  but  it 
has  involved  more  labor  than  was  anticipated.  This  volume  relates 
to  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  state,  and  will  include:  (1)  a  re- 
port on  the  upper  Mississippi  region,  by  the  late  Moses  Strong; 
(2)  on  the  lower  St.  Croix  district,  by  L.  C.  Wooster;  (3)  on  the 
fossils  of  the  state,  by  R.  P.  Whitfield;  (4)  on  the  general  geology 
on  the  Lake  Superior  district;  and  (5)  on  the  detailed  geology  of 
Ashland  county,  by  R.  D.  Irving;  (6)  on  the  Penokee  Iron  Range 
west  of  the  Gap,  by  C.  E.  Wright;  (7)  on  the  west  Lake  Superior 
district,  by  E.  T.  Sweet;  (8)  on  the  upper  St.  Croix  district,  based 
mainly  on  the  notes  of  M.  Strong;  and  (9)  on  the  microscopical 
characters  of  the  copper-bearing  rocks,  by  R.  Pumpelly.  It  will  be 
accompanied  by  an  atlas  of  ten  large  maps,  uniform  with  those  ac- 
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companying  Vol.  II.     The  first  three  parts  are  composed  and  stereo- 
typed, and  most  of  the  remaining  manuscript  ready. 

Some  progress  has  also  been  made  in  the  preparation  of  Vol.  IV, 
but  a  large  amount  of  labor  will  yet  be  requisite  to  bring  it  to  com- 
pletion. 
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IN  MEMORIAM  *— WILLIAM  J.  L.  NIOODEMUS. 

August  1, 1834  — January  6, 1879. 

William  J.  L.  Nicodemus  was  born  August  1,  1834,  at  Cold 
Springs,  Va.  Soon  after  his  birth,  his  parents  moved  to  Maryland, 
settling  near  Hagerstown.  In  his  early  childhood,  he  gave  evidence 
of  unusual  mental  activity,  developing  a  remarkable  memory.  His 
precocity  was,  however,  unduly  encouraged,  and  while  stil]  a  small 
boy  he  was  the  victim  of  a  severe  attack  of  brain  fever,  which  very 
nearly  proved  fatal.  He  recovered  from  this  with  almost  wonder- 
ful rapidity,  and  soon  regained  a  condition  of  sturdy  health. 

At  quite  an  early  age,  his  parents  commenced  sending  him  to  the 
country  school,  and  here  he  very  quickly  outstripped  the  other 
scholars,  exhausted  the  meagre  course  of  study  of  the  district 
schools  of  the  day,  and  fitted  himself  to  teach,  by  the  time  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  fifteen. 

Teaching  during  the  winter  and  working  on  the  farm  during  the 
summer,  occupied  his  energies  during  the  next  three  years.  Mean- 
time, his  unusual  abilities  and  pleasant  address  had  attracted  to- 
ward him  no  little  attention,  and  in  his  eighteenth  year  he  received 
from  the  representative  of  his  district  an  appointment  as  cadet  in 
the  West  Point  Military  Academy,  whither  he  went  in  the  fall  of 
1854. 

His  life  at  West  Point  was,  with  all  its  rigors,  an  exceedingly 
pleasant  and  profitable  one.  He  graduated  from  the  academy  in 
June,  1858,  and  the  following  month  received  his  commission  as 
second  lieutenant  ia  the  Fifth  Infantry.  His  first  post  was  Newport 
Barracks,  Ky.,  just  opposite  Cincinnati.  Here  his  handsome  face, 
genial  and  gentlemanly  ways,  and  thorough  enjoyment  of  the  com- 
parative freedom  from  rigorous  discipline,  soon  made  him  a  great 
favorite  among  his  brother  officers  and  in  social  circles. 

♦Prepared  by  Professor  Allan  D.  Conover. 
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In  May,  1851,  he  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  of  the  Eleventh 
Infantry,  and  transferred  to  the  Department  of  New  Mexico,  where 
he  remained  until  June,  1862,  acting,  during  that  time,  as  assistant 
adjutant  general  of  the  department. 

Meanwhile  the  confederate  forces  had  entered  .the  Department,  and 
on  February  21, 1862,  came  to  an  engagement  with  the  Union  troops 
in  the  battle  of  Valverde.  In  this  action  Lieut.  Nicodemus  showed 
great  gallantry,  and  was  recommended  by  Maj.-Gen.  E.  R.  S.  Can  by, 
commanding  the  United  States  forces,  for  a  brevet  majority.  After 
this  battle  the  federal  forces,  divided  into  two  commands,  one  at 
Fort  Craig,  the  other  a  Fort  Union,  two  hundred  miles  apart,  the 
intervening  county  in  the  hands  the  enemy,  and  of  hostile  Indi- 
ans, were  in  great  danger  of  being  forced  to  surrender.  Every 
means  of  communication  had  been  tried,  and  had  failed.  Lieut. 
Nicodemus  volunteered  to  open  communication  and  succeeded, 
though  at  great  risk  of  his  life.  A  union  of  the  federal  forces 
resulted. 

The  campaign  which  followed  was  short  but  stirring,  and  in  it 
Lieut.  Nicodemus  took  active  part,  and  was  present  at  every  en- 
gagement. The  enemy  were  driven  from  the  Department.  Lieut. 
Nicodemus  was  now  made  the  bearer  of  important  dispatches  to 
Washington,  whence  he  returned,  and  was,  at  his  request,  relieved, 
that  he  might  join  his  regiment  in  the  east. 

He  was  now  in  the  real  theater  of  the  war,  and  in  October,  1862, 
after  acting  for  a  while  on  recruiting  duty  at  Cincinnati,  he  was 
tendered,  and  accepted  from  the  governor  of  Maryland,  a  commis- 
sion as  colonel  of  the  4th  Md.  Volunteers.  He  immediately  joined 
his  regiment  in  the  field,  but  was  soon  afterward  ordered  with  his 
regiment  to  Baltimore,  to  guard  conscripts.  It  was  a  post  of  trust, 
and  Col.  Nicodemus,  his  regiment  largely  in  sympathy  with  the 
men  they  guarded,  passed  two  months  of  intense  activity,  on  duty 
day  and  night,  cathing  only  short  snaches  of  sleep  in  his  clothes, 
but  never  a  full  nights  rest.  The  strain  proved  too  great,  and  end- 
ed in  his  complete  nervous  prostration.  He  resigned  his  commis- 
sion, and,  after  a  short  rest,  rejoined  his  regiment. 
While  in  New  Mexico,  he  had  shown  great  efficiency  on  signal 
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duty,  and  February,  1863,  was  selected  to  take  charge  of  the  "  Sig- 
nal Camp  of  Instruction  for  officers  and  men."  He  was  at  the  same 
time  given  command  of  the  signal  detachment  of  the  department  of 
West  Virginia,  and  personally  superintended  a  signal  line  of  com- 
munication from  Harpers  Ferry  to  Washington,  after  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg  until  Lee  had  been  driven  south  of  the  Potomac. 

His  valuable  services  in  this  Department  were  promptly  recog- 
nized, and,  in  July,  1863,  he  was  promoted  Major  of  the  Signal 
Corps  of  the  army;  in  October  following,  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Signal  Bureau;  was  promoted  Lieut.  Colonel  of  Signal  Corps 
in  September,  1864,  and  was  soon  after  made  Inspector  of  Signal 
Corps.  In  this  position,  he  acted  until  August,  1865,  when  he  was 
mustered  out  as  Lieut.  Colonel,  and  then  rejoined  his  regiment,  the 
12th  Infantry,  as  captain,  to  rank  from  October,  1861.  In  March, 
1865,  he  was  brevetted  Major  in  the  regular  army,  "  for  faithful  and 
meritorious  services  during  the  war." 

Captain  Nicodemus  was  stationed,  during  his  service  on  the  Sig- 
nal Corps,  very  largely  at  Georgetown,  and  here  he  became  acquainted 
with  Miss  Fannie  E.  Pettit,  to  whom  he  was  married  December  27, 
1864.   x 

From  1865  to  1868,  Captain  Nicodemus  was  stationed  at  Washing- 
ton. In  1868,  he  was  detailed  to  give  instruction  in  Military  Sci- 
ence and  Tactics  at  the  Western  University,  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and 
remained  there  two  years. 

In  1870,  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  elected 
Captain  Nicodemus  to  the  chair  of  Military  Science  and  Civil  and 
Mechanical  Engineering,  a  position  which  he  accepted,  at  the  same 
time  resigning  his  commission  as  captain  in  the  regular  army. 

In  thus  breaking  away  from  the  associations  which  his  early  edu- 
cation and  long  and  active  military  career  had  so  well  fitted  him  to 
enjoy,  in  time  of  peace,  and  where  his  position  promised  him  speedy 
promotion  at  least  one  step,  and  a  life  of  comparative  ease  and 
freedom  from  anxiety,  Captain  Nicodemus  was  actuated  by  a  desire 
to  secure  for  his  wife  and  young  family  the  benefits  and  advantages 
of  a  permanent  home.  This  sacrifice  for  those  he  loved  typifies 
the  man. 
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In  February,  1870,  he  moved  to  Madison,  bringing  his  family 
with  him,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  posi- 
tion. 

Ambitious  and  energetic,  he  soon  gave  life  to  the  department  to 
which  he  had  been  called.  He  thoroughly  remodeled  the  course  in 
Civil  Engineering,  and  soon  drew  around  him  a  number  of  students 
of  that  specialty,  winning  from  them,  by  his  thorough  but  kindly 
manliness,  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  their  wants,  and  Eis  efforts 
for  their  subsequent  welfare,  a  warm  and  lasting  regard.  Equal  suc- 
cess crowned  his  efforts  in  the  Department  of  Military  Science, 
where  he  succeeded  in  making  both  popular  and  useful  the  drill, 
which  before  had  always  been  extremely  irksome  to  the  students. 

His  genial  manner  and  varied  experience  made  him  a  very  pleas- 
ant companion,  and  he  soon  won  the  regard  of  his  fellow  workers 
at  the  University,  and  of  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance  among  those 
in  public  and  private  life  around  him.  With  some  of  these  he  was 
associated  in  business  enterprise,  and  they  know,  and  have  felt,  as 
others  cannot  fully,  the  thorough  honest  manfulness  of  his  char- 
acter, his  wholesome  integrity  in  small  as  well  as  great  affairs,  his 
manly  way  of  meeting  any  draft  on  his  time  and  energies  they  had 
a  right  to  call  for. 

With  the  State  Geological  Commission,  whose  surviving  mem- 
bers now  mourn  his  loss,  he  has  been  associated  in  sympathy  from 
the  commencement  of  their  labors,  as  a  sharer  in  their  work,  since 
1875,  when  he  was  commissioned  Topographical  Assistant  of  the 
Survey.  Of  his  work  for  the  survey,  those  atlas  maps  to  which  his 
name  is  signed,  speak  sufficiently. 

Since  his  settling  in  Madison,  Professor  Nicodemus  had  more 
than  once  been  tempted  to  leave,  and  among  other  proffers,  he  re- 
ceived one  from  Gen.  Sherman,  with  whom  he  was  personally  well 
acquainted,  asking  him  to  accept  a  position  as  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics at  $2,500  per  annum,  in  gold,  in  a  college  just  being  started 
by  the  Khedive  of  Egypt. 

Of  modest,  retiring  disposition,  Professor  Nicodemus  rarely  spoke 
of  himself  or  of  his  many  experiences.  Possessed  of  large  store  of 
nervous  force,  he  rapidly  and  efficiently  accomplished  whatever  he 
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took  in  hand.  Ambitious  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  his  family, 
should  they  ever  be  left  without  his  care,  he  felt  pressed  to  engage 
in  business  enterprise  outside  of  the  duties  of  his  professorship,  and 
never  slack  in  his  duty  to  the  university,  he  must  have  drawn  very 
largely  on  his  vitality,  to  accomplish  the  work  he  undertook.  This 
is  more  especially  true  of  the  past  collegiate  year,  when,  burdened 
more  than  usually  with  the  needs  for  instruction  in  his  growing 
department,  and  with  his  work  for  the  Geological  Survey,  he  shared 
largely  in  the  labor,  the  risks  and  anxieties  consequent  on  publish- 
ing his  large  state  map.  The  draft  on  his  nervous  system  proved 
great,  and  brought  on  insomnia^  which  finally  developed  alarm- 
ingly. 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term,  his  condition  became 
so  precarious  as  to  necessitate  absolute  rest,  and  he  obtained  leave 
of  absence.  With  country  air  and  complete  rest  he  was  rapidly  re- 
gaining his  normal  state  of  health,  when  he  was  suddenly  called  to 
his  home,  to  watch  and  care  for  one  of  his  little  children,  who,  at- 
tacked with  a  malignant  type  of  diphtheria,  hovered  for  a  long  time 
between  life  and  death,  but  finally  recovered.  This  care  and 
anxiety  probably  lost  him  all  he  had  gained,  and  though  he  again 
attempted  his  duties,  he  was  soon  compelled  to  give  them  upjand 
again  seek  rest.  He  returned  once  more  at  the  beginning  of  the 
winter  term,  and  though  at  first  apparently  well,  soon  became  sub- 
ject to  the  same  trouble.  He  struggled  against  it,  but  all  in  vain. 
His  trouble  grew  on  him,  till  finally  he  was  unable  to  sleep  at  all. 
He  resorted  to  the  use  of  opiates,  and  it  is  probable  that  on  the 
night  of  January  5th,  he  unwittingly  took  an  overdose  of  laudanum. 
Discovered  toward  morning  in  an  utterly  unconscious  state,  he  once 
or  twice  rallied,  never  becoming  fully  conscious,  but  finally,  after 
a  terrible  struggle,  gave  up  his  life  at  2:  30  P.  M.,  January  6th. 
His  widow  and  four  small  children,  the  oldest  thirteen,  are  left  to 
mourn  his  loss. 

Prof.  Nicodemus  was  a  devout,  consistent  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  and  dying,  received  its  last  offices.  His  was  a  truly 
liberal  Catholic  spirit,  and  his  life  and  bearing  bespoke  the  real 
goodness  of  the  man. 

Madison,  Wis.,  February  1, 1879. 
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Office  of  the  State  Superintendent, 

Madison,  December  10,  1878. 


To  His  Excellency,  William  E.  Smith, 

Governor  of  Wisconsin: 

Sir  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  through  you,  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, the  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1878. 

I  am  Sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  C.  WHITFORD, 
State  Superintendent. 
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STATE  SUPERINTENDENT 

OF  WISCONSIN. 


Office  of  State  Superintendent, 
Madison,  December  10,  1878. 
To  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin: 

Gentlemen:  —  In  accordance  with  law,  I  have  the  honor  of  sub- 
mitting to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  people  of  the  state,  the 
thirtieth  annual  report  of  this  department,  which  covers  the  school 
year  ending  August  31,  1878. 

The  statistical  summaries  of  the  condition  of  our  public  schools 
and  other  educational  agencies,  are  first  given,  with  the  usual  com- 
ments and  explanations.  Then  follow  brief  references  to  such  of 
my  official  labors  as  may  be  of  a  general  interest,  and  accounts  of 
the  transactions  of  the  different  boards  and  other  organizations 
which  operate  in  close  connection  with  this  office.  Various  sugges- 
tions are  next  presented  in  reference  to  the  immediate  needs  and 
the  permanent  improvement  of  our  common  schools. 

Under  the  head  of    "Documents"  will   be  found  the  special 
reports  and  the  tables  of  statistics,  which  always  accompany  the 
annual  statement  of  the  Superintendent. 
2— Supt. 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

The  statistical  summaries  are  prepared  from  the  tables  given  at 
the  close  of  the  report.  The  items  in  these  tables  are  chiefly  fur- 
nished in  the  annual  returns  from  the  city  and  county  superintend- 
ents. These  returns,  in  the  aggregate,  are  perhaps  substantially 
correct,  though  in  detail  they  are  often  inaccurate.  This  is  gener- 
ally owing  to  the  lack  of  experience  on  the  part  of  the  school  officers^ 
in  keeping  their  accounts  and  in  making  their  reports.  The  town 
clerks  are  not  always  able  to  correct  the  errors  in  the  reports  which 
they  receive  from  the  district  clerks.  Often  these  officers,  as  well  as 
the  superintendents  of  the  cities  and  the  counties,  remain  each  in 
their  positions  only  one  term;  and  they  do  not,  in  that  time,  become 
well  acquainted  with  this  portion  of  the  business  under  their  super- 
vision. But  it  "gives  me  pleasure  to  know  that  many  of  the  reports 
from  these  superintendents  are  models  of  neatness,  and  are  made 
as  accurate  as  possible  with  the  materials  at  their  command. 

I.      SCHOOL-DISTRICTS. 

The  number  of  regular  districts  is  reported  to  be  4,276  — a  de- 
crease of  290;  and  the  joint  districts  are  estimated  to  be  1,085  — 
an  increase  of  87.  The  whole  number  of  districts,  not  including 
the  independent  cities,  is  5,361  —  a  net  decrease  of  203.  It  is 
doubted  whether  the  reports  on  this  subject  are  altogether  reliable. 
In  five  counties,  the  returns  show  a  decrease  of  281  districts  since 
last  year;  and  in  one  of  these  counties,  100  districts.  Those  ex- 
tinguished in  the  whole  state,  in  that  time,  cannot  equal  this  num- 
ber. Besides,  the  information  received  from  other  sources  indi 
cates  that  the  number  of  districts  has  actually  increased  during  the 
past  year.  Last  year,  566  more  school-districts  than  school-houses 
were  reported;  this  year,  there  are  32  more  school-houses  than 
school- districts. 

II.      INDEPENDENT   CITIES. 

The  cities  which  maintain  public  schools  under  special  charters, 
are  27,  the  same  as  last  year.     The  number  of  ungraded  schools  in 
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them  is  25;  of  schools  with  two  departments,  41;  and  of  schools 
with  three  or  more  departments,  95;  making  in  all  161  schools.  The 
whole  number  of  school  rooms  is  683;  and  of  teachers  required, 
703. 

III.      CHILDREN    OVER   FOUR   AND   UNDER  TWENTY  YEARS   OF    AGE. 

The  number  reported  is  478,692,  showing  an  increase  of  only  304 
this  year.  In  the  counties,  the  decrease  has  been  9.25;  and  in  the 
cities,  the  increase  has  been  1,229.  A  less  number  of  children  is  re- 
turned from  the  southern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  state,  and  a 
greater  number  from  the  northern  and  western.  Some  of  the  older 
settled  counties  show  each  a  decrease  from  369  to  620  children. 

IV.      NUMBER    OF    CHILDREN    OF    SCHOOL    AGE    IN    THOSE    DISTRICTS 
WHICH    MAINTAINED    SCHOOL   FIVE    OR   MORE   MONTHS. 

The  number  is  given  as  476,975,  an  increase  over  last  year  of 
2,016.  The  gratifying  fact  is  presented  that  only  1,717  children  of 
school  age  resided  in  districts  which  maintained  schools  less  than 
five  months.  Last  year,  they  were  double  this  number.  The  dispo- 
sition seems  to  be  almost  universal  to  comply  with  the  law  on  this 
point.  A  wholesome  stimulus  is  imparted  by  the  provision  which 
withholds  from  the  districts  for  non-compliance,  their  share  of  the 
annual  income  of  the  school  fund.  But  a  more  adequate  cause  is 
found  in  the  growing  estimation  placed  by  the  people,  in  all  parts 
of  the  state,  upon  the  training  given  in  our  public  schools.  The 
tendency  in  the  depressed  state  of  our  business  affairs  to  curtail  the 
expenses  of  conducting  our  schools,  has  not  operated,  as  it  seems, 
to  deprive  many  children  of  the  opportunity  to  attend  school  the 
full  five  months. 

V.     TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  ATTENDING   THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  between  four  and  twenty  years  of  age,  who  have  at- 
tended the  public  schools,  is  295,215;  under  four  years  of  age,  590; 
and  over  twenty  years  of  age,  2,387,  —  making  in  all,  297,602s. 
The  gain  this  year  is  6,332. 

The  pupils  who  attended  only  private  schools,  as  reported,  were 
25,532.     Of  these,  9,606  resided  in  the  counties,  and  15,926  in  the 
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independent  cities.  The  returns  under  this  head  are  believed  to 
be  the  most  complete  ever  furnished. 

The  attendance  upon  the  academies  and  colleges  which  have  re- 
ported, and  upon  the  benevolent  institutions,  show  a  slight  increase 
under  each  head. 

Tabulating  all  classes  of  pupils  attending  public  or  private  schools, 
the  returns  and  estimates  for  1877  and  1878  are  as  follows: 


Description. 


The  number  reported  as  attending  public  schools 

The  number  reported  as  attending  private  schools  only. 

The  number  reported  as  attending  colleges  and  acade- 
mies   

The  number  (by  estimate)  instructed  in  benevolent  insti- 
tutions   

Totals 


326,102 


•  VI.      PEBCENTAGE   OP   ATTENDANCE   OF   THE  CHILDEEN. 

Of  the  children  of  school  age,  67  per  cent,  have  attended  either 
the  public  or  the  private  schools  in  the  state.  This  is  a  gain  of 
nearly  2  per  cent.  The  independent  cities  report  an  attendance  of 
these  children  of  slightly  less  than  49  per  cent,  upon  the  public 
sehools,  and  some  over  16  per  cent,  upon  the  private  schools;  mak- 
ing in  all  about  65  per  cent. 

Of  the  children  between  four  and  fifteen  years  of  age  in  the  state, 
69  per  cent,  attended  the  public  schools.  Those  of  this  class  in 
attendance  upon  the  private  schools  have  not  been  ascertained. 
Under  this  head,  the  counties  made  a  better  exhibit  than  did  the 
independent  cities;  the  attendance  in  the  former  being  74  per  cent., 
while  in  the  latter  it  was  62.8  per  cent.  If  the  statistics  gave  the 
number  and  the  attendance  of  the  children  between  six  and  fifteen 
years  of  age,  the  percentage  of  their  attendance  would  be  materially 
increased  both  in  the  counties  and  in  the  cities.  Many  children 
under  six  years  of  age  are  not  allowed  by  their  parents  to  attend 
school..    This  may  be  judged  to   be  the  case  from   the  fact  that  in 
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the  whole  state  only  590  children  under  four  years  of  age  were  re- 
ported as  attending  the  public  schools. 

Of  the  youths  between  fifteen  and  twenty  years  of  age,  nearly  56 
per  cent,  attended  the  public  schools.  This  class  numbered  60  per 
cent,  in  the  counties,  and  only  14  per  cent,  in  the  independent  cities. 

VII.  SESSIONS    OF   THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

The  average  length  of  time  a  school  was  taught  in  the  counties 
was  161  days,  an  increase  of  12  days;  and  in  the  independent  cities, 
189  days,  a  decrease  of  4  days.  This  gives  for  the  former,  reckon- 
ing twenty  days  to  a  school  month,  an  average  of  slightly  over  eight 
months  to  each  school;  and  for  the  latter,  an  average  of  nearly  nine 
and  a  half  months.  No  other  facts  could  better  indicate  the  firm 
and  growing  interest  of  the  people  of  the  state  in  using  the  advan- 
tages of  our  public  school  system. 

VIII.  TEACHERS    AND    TEACHERS'    WAGES. 

The  number  of  teachers  necessary  for  all  the  public  schools,  is 
6,703,  an  increase  of  129;  and  the  number  actually  employed,  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  was  9,808,  a  decrease  of  50.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  3,108  schools  changed  their  teachers,  a  practice  so  injur- 
ious to  our  educational  system  that  it  should  be  discontinued 
as  fast  as  practicable.  It  is  maintained  largely  on  the  ground  that 
cheaper  teachers  can  be  hired  for  the  summer  term  than  for  the 
winter.  The  results  are  that  inferior  teachers  are  supplied  for  the 
schools,  that  the  wages  of  the  teachers  are  reduced  to  the  lowest 
rates,  and  that  many  of  the  best  qualified  teachers  are  driven  into 
other  and  more  lucrative  employments. 

In  the  country  districts,  the  average  wages  of  male  teachers  were 
$38.45  per  month,  a  decrease  of  $2.03;  and  of  female  teachers, 
$25.33,  a  decrease  of  $1.02.  In  1874,  the  wages  of  country  teach- 
ers reached  their  maximum  in  this  state,  the  average  for  gentlemen 
being  $47.44  per  month;  and  for  ladies,  $32.13,  In  the  following 
year,  the  wages  declined  very  sensibly,  about  $4.00  per  month  for 
each  gentleman,  and  exactly  $5.00  for  each  lady.  Since  that  time, 
the  decline  each  year  averages  $1.68  in  the  monthly  wages  of  the 
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former,  and  $.60  in  the  monthly  wages  of  the  latter.  We  think 
that  the  reduction  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the  scale. 

In  the  independent  cities,  the  average  salary  paid  to  the  male 
teachers  was  $1,002.73  per  annum  —  a  decrease  of  $79.27;  and  to 
female  teachers,  $347.04  —  a  decrease  of  $12.26.  The  average 
monthly  wages  of  male  teachers  in  these  cities,  reckoning  nine  and 
a  half  months'  time  to  each  school,  were,  therefore,  $105.55  —  a 
decrease  of  $2.65;  and  of  female  teachers,  $36.53  —  an  increase  of 
$.60.  The  annual  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  independent  cities 
reached,  for  gentlemen,  the  maximum  in  1874,  the  average  then 
being  $1,148.00;  and  for  ladies,  the  maximum  in  1875,  the  average 
then  being  $394.00  The  decline  has  since,  in  the  main,  been  grad- 
ual, averaging  for  gentlemen  per  year  $39.82;  and  for  ladies,  $15.65. 

Of  the  766  teachers  employed  in  these  cities  the  past  year, 
112  were  males,  and  654  females  —  the  ratio  being  nearly  one  to 
six.  The  tendency  here  has  been  growing,  for  several  years,  to  en- 
gage a  larger  proportionate  number  of  lady  teachers. 

ix.    teachers'  certificates. 

The  whole  number  issued  of  all  grades,  not  including  the  state 
certificates,  in  the  counties  and  cities,  was  8,930  —  a  decrease  of 
446  on  that  of  the  previous  year.  Of  these  certificates,  7,750  were 
third  grade  —  being  511  less  than  those  issued  in  1877,  while  a 
larger  number  of  the  second  and  first  grade  certificates  were 
granted~this  year.  It  is  evident  that  the  superintendents  of  the 
counties  and  cities  are  using  greater  discrimination  in  licensing 
teachers,  and  are  encouraging  them  to  seek  higher  attainments  in 
this  direction.  Of  the  teachers  qualified  by  law  last  year,  2,230 
were  in  excess  of  the  number  required  to  teach  the  public  schools; 
and  they  were  878  less  than  the  number  reported  as  actually  em- 
ployed. It  may  be  expected  that  the  superintendents  will  license 
a  surplus  of  teachers,  as  long  as  the  public  sentiment  shall  demand  it. 
The  certificates  were  issued  to  2,744  males,  and  to  6,186  females  — 
a"ratio~of  nearly  seven  to  sixteen.  The  reports  of  the  county  su- 
perintendents show  that,  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  country 
districts,  nearly  one-third  are  gentlemen,  and  oveV  two-thirds  are 
ladies. 
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The  following  table  gives  a  synopsis,  by  sexes,  of  the  teachers 
who  received  certificates: 


Teachers. 

1st 
Grade. 

2d 
Grade. 

3d 
Grade. 

Total. 

Male  teachers 

202 
115 

353 
510 

2,189 
5,561 

2,744 

JTemale  teachers 

6,186 

Totals 

317 

863 

7,750 

8,930 

X.      GRADED    SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  graded  schools  with  two  departments,  is  207  —  an 
increase  of  13;  and  with  three  or  more  departments,  225  —  an  in- 
crease of  14.  The  total  number  is  432,  and  the  total  increase 
is  27. 

Of  those  with  two  departments,  41  are  in  the  independent  cities; 
and  166  in  the  other  cities,  in  villages,  and  in  country  districts.  Of 
those  with  three  or  more  departments,  95  are  in  the  independent 
cities,  and  130  elsewhere.  Appleton,  La  Crosse,  and  Racine  report 
each  seven  graded  schools;  Oshkosh,  nine;  Fond  du  Lac,  twelve; 
and  Milwaukee,  twenty.  The  other  cities  have  each  from  one  to 
six.  Outside  of  the  independent  cities,  Grant  county  has  the 
highest  number  of  graded  schools,  thirteen  in  all;  Fond  du  Lao, 
twelve;  La  Fayette,  Walworth,  and  Waukesha,  each  eleven;  and 
Dane,  Dodge,  Jefferson,  Rock,  and  Waupaca,  each  ten.  Crawford 
reports  none  this  year,  though  it  has  reported  one  heretofore.  All 
the  other  counties,  except  three  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
state,  have  each  from  one  to  nine  such  schools. 

In  the  revised  statutes  adopted  this  year,  a  new  provision  was 
incorporated,  which  authorizes  any  incorporated  village,  having  a 
graded  school  with  three  or  more  departments,  to  accept,  at  any  char- 
ter or  general  election,  with  the  town  in  which  it  is  located,  the  town- 
ship system  of  schools.  Many  villages  in  the  state,  by  acting  with 
the  towns  on  this  measure,  can  place  their  graded  schools  in  such 
connection  with  the  other  public  schools  of  the  towns,  that  the  more 
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advanced  pupils  of  these  other  schools  can  be  received,  without  the* 
payment  of  tuition,  into  the  higher  departments  of  their  own 
schools.  In  various  other  ways,  they  can  also  assist  in  stimulating 
and  organizing  the  school  operations  of  their  towns.  Such  action 
on  their  part  would  tend  toward  securing  ultimately  the  adoption 
of  the  township  system  of  schools  in  the  state  —  a  result  greatly  to 
be  desired. 

XI.      FREE   HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

Fifty- eight  such  schools  received  state  aid  last  year.  Of  these, 
thirty-seven  then  reported  for  the  first  time.  Two  of  them  were 
established  under  the  law  of  1875,  and  thirty-five  reported  under 
the  amendment  to  the  law,  passed  in  1877.  After  the  entire  appro- 
priation of  $25,000  had  been  distributed  in  December  a  year  ago,, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  reports  of  the  schools  at  Burlington  and 
Columbus  had  been  overlooked.  As  these  schools  were  justly  en- 
titled to  their  share  of  the  appropriation,  the  Secretary  of  State 
drew  warrants  on  the  special  certificates  from  this  office  in  favor  of 
these  schools,  to  the  amount  of  $460.85  each. 

Eighty-five  schools  reported  this  year  under  the  law  as  it  existed 
previously  to  the  first  day  of  November,  when  the  new  law,  as  given 
in  the  revised  statutes,  went  into  effect.  This  is  an  addition  of 
twenty-seven  schools.  Twelve  of  these  were  organized  under  the 
law  of  1875,  and  fifteen  reported  under  the  amendment  of  1877. 

The  present  law  on  free  high  schools  contains  the  following  pro- 
visions: "Any  high  school  district  which  shall  have  established  and 
maintained  a  free  high  school  in  a  building  not  used  for  other 
school  purposes,  for  not  less  than  three  months  in  each  year,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  general  fund  of  the  state  during  the 
first  three  years  after  such  high  school  is  established,  one-half  the 
amount  actually  expended  for  instruction  in  the  high  school  of  such 
district  during  such  year,  over  and  above  the  amount  required  by 
law  to  be  expended  for  common  school  purposes,  not  to  exceed  in 
one  year  five  hundred  dollars  to  one  district.  To  obtain  such  aid, 
the  high  school  board  shall,  before  the  first  day  of  December,  report 
in  duplicate  to  the  state  superintendent,  under  their  oaths,  the 
amount  actually  expended  therefor  since  the  preceding  first  day  of 
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December,  specifying  the  several  items  thereof,  with  the  date  and 
object  of  each  fully." 

On  the  26th  of  November  last,  I  issued  a  circular  to  the  secre- 
taries of  the  free  high  schools,  informing  them  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Attorney  General  had  reached  the  conclusion,  on 
the  examination  of  the  above  provisions  of  the  law,  that  these  pro- 
visions, and  not  those  of  the  former  law,  must  govern  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  state  aid  to  the  free  high  schools  in  the  month 
following.  The  new  features  in  the  law,  as  represented  in  the 
foregoing  extract,  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  high  school  district  which  organizes  and  maintains  a 
free  high  school,  recognized  hereafter  under  the  law,  must  be  es- 
tablished by  the  people  in  any  municipality  in  voting  by  ballot  on 
the  subject  at  a  special  district  meeting,  town  meeting,  or  charter 
election.  No  ordinary  school  district  can,  in  any  case,  become  a 
high  school  district. 

2.  The  school  year  in  which  the  free  high  schools  must  be  main- 
tained at  least  three  months,  closes  the  last  day  of  November,  in- 
stead^ of  the  last  day  of  August,  as  under  the  old  law. 

3.  Only  such  high  school  districts  as  have  conducted  a  free 
high  school  in  a  building  not  used  for  other  school  purposes,  are 
entitled  to  receive  aid  from  the  general  fund  of  the  state. 

4.  This  aid  is  extended  to  each  free  high  school  only  during  the 
first  three  years  after  it  has  been  established. 

5.  No  free  high  school  district  can  receive  in  any  year,  under  any 
circumstances,  over  five  hundred  dollars  from  the  general  fund. 

With  the  circulars  issued  to  the  secretaries  of  the  free  high 
schools,  blanks  were  sent  to  be  filled  in  duplicate  and  returned  to 
this  office,  giving  a  statement  of  the  amount  actually  paid  for  in- 
struction from  the  first  day  of  December,  1877,  to  the  last  day  of 
November,  1878,  with  the  date  of  each  payment;  and,  also,  the 
number  of  weeks  their  schools  had  been  taught  in  buildings  used 
or  not  used  for  other  school  purposes.  Satisfactory  returns  have 
been  received  from  nearly  all  these  officers.  Under  the  item  of 
conducting  their  schools  in  buildings  not  used  for  other  school  pur- 
poses, only  seven  of  the  eighty-five  schools  were  found  to  have  com- 
plied with  this  feature  of  the  law. 
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Inasmuch  as  these  schools  were  maintained  in  good  faith,  during 
the  past  school  year,  with  the  expectation  of  receiving  state  aid 
under  the  former  law,  it  seems  evident  to  me  that  they  have  a  just 
claim  upon  the  state,  accruing  under  the  law  in  force  till  the  first  of 
November  last.  I  recommend  that  the  legislature  pass  an  act  at 
their  session  this  winter,  which  shall  authorize  the  distribution  of 
the  $25,000  raised  this  year  to  aid  the  free  high  schools,  among  such 
schools  as  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  complied  in  all 
things  with  the  law  in  force  up  to  the  first  day  of  November  last, 
and  with  the  requirements  of  the  State  Superintendent  in  reference 
to  courses  of  study  and  admission  of  pupils. 

XII.      SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

The  number  of  school-houses  reported  is  5,561  —  an  increase  of 
241.  Last  year,  they  were  566  less  than  the  number  of  school-dis- 
tricts; this  year,  after  deducting  168,  the  number  of  school-houses 
in  the  independent  cities,  they  are  32  more  than  the  number  of  dis- 
tricts, and  94  more  than  those  reporting.  This  excess  must  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  supposition  of  incorrect  returns. 

The  school-houses  will  accommodate  353,119  pupils  —  an  increase 
of  7,175.  There  were  conveniences  for  55,517  more  pupils  than  those 
in  attendance  during  the  year  ;  but  there  were  in  the  state  125,573 
more  children  of  school  age  than  those  who  could  be  accommo- 
dated in  the  school-houses.  In  the  independent  cities,  the  school- 
houses  furnished  accommodations  for  42,546  pupils,  while  the  whole 
number  of  different  children  in  attendance  upon  the  public  schools 
of  these  cities  during  the  year,  was  45,983  —  an  excess  of  3,437. 
The  capacity  of  these  school-houses,  we  may  therefore  judge,  is 
fully  used.  In  these  cities,  there  are  67,291  children  between  four 
and  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  94,309  between  four  and  twenty  years; 
and  their  school-houses  can  accommodate  only  three-fifths  of  the 
former  number,  and  about  four-ninths  of  the  latter.  In  the  counties, 
with  accommodations  in  the  school-houses  for  310,573  pupils,  there 
were  in  attendance  upon  these  schools,  251,519  —  a  deficit  of  59- 
054  pupils.  Of  the  children  between  four  and  fifteen  years  of  age, 
134,354  reside   in   the  counties;  and  of  those  between  four  and 
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twenty  years  of  age,  3S4,383.  The  capacity  of  the  school-houses 
outside  of  the  cities,  is  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  demands  which 
are  likely  to  be  made  upon  them  in  this  direction  at  present. 

The  city  of  La  Crosse  has  erected,  during  the  year,  a  commodi- 
ous and  substantial  High  School  building,  at  a  cost,  including  the 
site,  of  $23,500.  Racine  has  provided  a  new  edifice  for  the  High 
School,  a  want  which  it  has  felt  for  several  years.  Appleton,  Beaver 
Dam,  Menasha,  Milwaukee,  and  Watertown  are  building  plain  but 
convenient  structures,  principally  for  their  ward  schools.  Most  of 
the  counties  report  the  erection  of  new  school-houses  for  the  coun- 
try districts,  some  as  high  as  six,  during  the  year,  and  at  a  cost 
usually  not  exceeding  $500  each.  In  each  of  at  least  forty  counties, 
from  $1,500  to  $6,000  were  expended  for  such  houses.  They  are 
described  as  generally  tasty  buildings,  well  situated  on  good  sized 
lots,  with  airy  and  well  lighted  rooms,  and  furnished  with  black- 
boards and  improved  desks.  In  several  of  the  counties,  special 
attention  seems  to  have  been  given  to  repairing  the  old  houses,  en- 
larging and  ornamenting  the  sites,  supplying  better  apparatus  and 
furniture,  and  erecting  convenient  outhouses.  Much  still  needs 
to  be  done  in  all  the  counties  of  the  state,  in  the  selection  of  better 
sites,  remodeling  the  houses,  furnishing  out-buildings,  and  purchas- 
ing more  extensive  apparatus.  Of  the  number  of  these  sites,  2,717 
arS  reported  as  badly  selected;  3,828,  as  containing  each  less  than 
one  acre;  and  3,507,  as  not  well  enclosed.  Of  the  school-houses, 
938  are  represented  as  not  in  good  condition;  and  1,730  as  poorly 
ventilated.  In  the  matter  of  supplying  the  requisite  apparatus 
and  more  convenient  seating  for  the  pupils,  the  information  received 
from  the  various  portions  of  the  state  shows  a  more  general  lack 
than  is  usually  believed  to  exist.  In  the  cities  and  larger  villages, 
however,  the  ill  and  sometimes  wretched  accommodations,  so  ap- 
parent in  country  school-houses,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  prevail. 

The  subjects  of  ventilation  and  the  proper  supply  of  light  in  all 
our  school  houses,  must  receive  the  more  serious  consideration  of 
our  people.  The  injurious  effects  occasioned  by  vitiated  air 
and  the  imperfect  admission  of  light  in  our  school  rooms,  are  excit- 
ing much  alarm.     An  investigation  of  our  school-houses  in  these 
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respects,  could  properly  be  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Health ;  and  a 
valuable  document  in  the  shape  of  an  elaborate  report,could  be  issued 
by  them.  A  cheap  but  well  prepared  work  on  school  architecture 
is  greatly  needed.  This  should  embody  the  improvements  in  the 
style  of  building — those  based  on  scientific  principles,  by  which 
the  school-houses  can  be  better  adapted  to  their  purpose.  In  this 
country  we  are  behind  some  governments  in  Europe,  which  employ 
skilled  architects  to  prepare  plans  for  all  grades  of  school  build- 
ings, and  then  require  the  new  buildings  to  be  erected  in  accord- 
ance with  these  plans.  Their  school-houses,  lately  built,  are  re- 
ported to  be  superior  to  ours. 

The  state  is  wisely  learning  economy  in  the  construction  of  its 
school  edifices.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  our  villages  and 
cities,  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  heretofore  been 
wasted  in  the  erection  of  large  structures,  frequently  four  stories  in 
height,  elaborately  ornamented  on  the  outside,  and  placed  on  com- 
manding situations,  less  for  the  convenience  of  the  teachers  and 
pupils,  than  as  an  advertisement  for  the  places.  School-houses 
smaller  in  size,  but  more  in  number,  substantially  built,  not  over 
two  stories  high,  with  rooms  well  arranged,  and  situated  in  the 
midst  of  spacious  and  neatly  ornamented  grounds,  would  better 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  schools  in  our  cities  and  villages.  Peo- 
ple in  some  localities  who  have  been  heavily  taxed  in  the  past*  or 
are  now  burdened  with  debt  on  account  of  the  needless  expendi- 
tures of  large  sums  of  money  in  the  erection  of  their  palace- like 
school  buildings,  are  led  to  think  that  similar  extravagance  is 
shown  in  other  operations  of  the  school  system,  which,  however, 
they  will  find  not  to  be  the  case. 

XIII.      TEXT- BOOKS. 

The  number  of  districts  which  have  adopted  lists  of  text-books, 
is  2,959  —  slightly  over  one- half  of  those  in  the  state..  In  1875, 
the  number  was  1,402.  In  all  the  independent  cities,  an  adoption 
has  been  made.  The  districts  which  purchase  text-books,  number 
1,104  —  a  gain  of  651;  which  loan  them  to  pupils,  427, — a  gain  of 
183;  and  which  sell  them  to  pupils,  681  —  a  gain  of  511.  Seventy 
towns  report  uniform  series  of  text-books  used  in  all  their  schools. 
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The  principal  text-books  in. use  in  the  counties,  and  the  number 
of  districts  using  them,  are  given  in  table  IX,  at  the  close  of  the 
report;  and  those  used  in  the  cities,  in  table  XX. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  the  different  series  of 
text-books,  and  the  number  of  different  books  in  these  series,  in 
use  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  as  reported  by  the  county  and 
city  superintendents: 

Common  Branches, 

Number  of  No.  differ- 
Series.        ent  books. 

Spelling < 7  11 

Reading 10  55 

Arithmetic .  11  42 

Geography 9  22 

English  Grammar 9  19 

46  149 

Higher  Branches, 

United  States  History 11  14 

Constitutions 5  6 

Algebra 6  11 

Physiology 7  9 

29  40 

Whole  number  of  series ....        75 

Whole  number  of  different  books 189 
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XIV.      SUMMARY   OP   GENERAL    STATISTICS. 

In  the  first  of  the  two  following  tables  the  increase  or  decrease 
from  1877  to  1878  is  given,  decrease  being  indicated  by  an  aster- 
isk (*):    _____  ^_______ 


Description. 


Number  of  school-districts,  not  including  indepen- 
dent cities 

Number  which  reported 

Number  of  children  over  4  and  under  20  years  of 
age  in  the  state 

Number  of  children  over  4  and  under  20  years  of 
age  in  districts  maintaining  school  five  or  more 
months 

Number  of  children  over  4  and  under  20  years  o\ 
age  who  have  attended  school 

Total  number  of  diflerent  pupils  who  have  attend- 
ed the  public  schools  dur  ing  the  year. 

Average  number  of  days  a  school  was  maintained 
in  the  counties  during  the  year 

Average  number  of  days  a  school  was  maintained 
in  the  independent  cities  during  the  year 

Number  of  days  schools  have  been  taught  by  qual- 
ified teachers  during  the  year 

Number  of  pupils  who  have  attended  private 
schools  only  during  the  year 

Number  of  schools  with  two  departments  only. . 

Number  of  schools  with  three  or  more  departments 

Number  of  teachers  required  to  teach  the  schools. 

Number  of  diflerent  persons  employed  as  teachers 
during  the  year  

Average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers  in  the 
counties 

Average- monthly  wages  of  female  teachers  in  the 
counties 

Average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers  in  the 
cities 

Average  monthly  wages  of  female  teachers  in  cities 

Number  of  schools  visited  by  the  county  superin- 
intendents  during  the  year 

Number  of  public  school-houses  in  the  state. 

Number  of  pupils  the  school-houses  accommodate. 

Number  districts  which   have  adopted  text-books 

Number  of  districts  which  purchase  text-books. . . 

Number  which  loan  them  to  the  pupils 

Number  which  sell  them  to  the  pupils 

Number  of  sites  containing  less  than  one  acre. . . . 

Number  of  sites  well  enclosed 

Number  of  school-houses  built  of  brick  or  stone. 

Number  of  school-houses  with  outhouses  in  good 
condition 

Highest  valuation  of  school-house  and  site  in  the 
independent  cities 

Highest  valuation  of  school-house  and  site  out  of 
the  independent  cities 


1877. 


5,564 
5,533 

478, 338 


1878. 


5,361 
5,299 

478, 692 


474, 959  476, 975 

295,215 

297,502 

161 

189 

868,328 


289, 125 

291,270 

149 

193 


834, 630 

23, 624 

194 

211 

6,571 

9,858 
$40  48 

$26  35 

$108  20 

$35  93 

4,554 

5,320 

345,944 


453 

244 

170 

3,762 

1,787 
790 

3,670 

$54,500 

$40. 000 


25, 532 

207 

225 

6,700 

9,808 

$38  45 

$25  33 

$100  27 

$34  70 

4,674 

5,561 

353,119 

2,959 

1,104 

427 

681 

3,828 

1,886 

809 

3,760 

$54,000 

$45,000 


Increase 

or 
decrease 


*203 
*234 

304 


2,016 

6,090 

6,232 

12 

*4 

33,698 

1,908 

13 

14 

129 

*50 

*$2.03 

*$1.02 
*$7.93 

*$1.23 

120 
241 

7,175 


651 

183 

511 

66 

99 

19 

90 

*$500 

$5,000 
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XV.      RECEIPTS   AND    EXPENDITURES. 

The  total  receipts  and  expenditures,  during  the  last  school  year, 
are  reported  as  follows: 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  on  hand  August31,  1877 $491,331  58 

Received  from  taxes  levied  for  building  and 

repairing 187, 821  68 

teachers'  wages 981, 258  79 

apparatus  and  library 18, 315  93 

at  annual  meeting 423,613  92 

by  county  supervisors , .  263, 809  51 

income  of  state  school  fund 178, 207  50 

all  other  sources 205,597  02 

Total  amount  received $2,749,955  93 

EXPENDITURES. 


Paid  out,  building  and  repairs $235 ,197  36 

apparatus  and  library 17, 453  83 

services  of  male  teachers 657, 462  48 

services  of  female  teachers 943,789  26 

old  indebtedness 76,794  31 

furniture,  registers,  records,  etc. .  41,573  84 

all  other  purposes 176, 058  46 


$2,148,329  54 


Money  on  hand  August  31, 1878 $601, 626  39 


The  total  receipts  exceed  those  of  last  year  to  the  amount  of 
$3,612.07;  and  the  total  expenditures  are  less  than  those  of  last 
year  to  the  amount  of  $101,308.91.  The  gain  in  the  amount  of 
money  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year,  is  reported  to  be  $107,- 
920.98.  This  sum  is  $3,000  in  excess  of  the  other  two  items, 
which  it  should  equal.  When  we  consider  that  separate  financial 
reports  are  made  to  town,  village,  and  city  clerks  by  nearly  six 
thousand  district  clerks,  and  that  sixty-four  county  superintendents 
send  to  this  office  their  annual  reports  upon  this  subject,  prepared 
from  the  defective  materials  furnished  to  them,  the  existing  discrep- 
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ancy  in  the  aggregates  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
past  two  years,  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  but  rather  of  satisfaction, 
that  it  is  not  larger  than  the  sum  presented. 

The  amount  expended  for  the  services  of  teachers,  was  $5.42  for 
each  pupil  attending  the  public  schools;  and  the  whole  amount  ex- 
pended for  the  support  of  these  schools,  divided  by  the  number  of 
pupils  attending  them,  gives  $7.24  as  the  cost  for  each.  If  the  in- 
terest, at  7  per  cent,  of  the  amount  invested  in  school  property  be 
added,  the  cost  for  each  pupil  is  $8.49. 

Aggregate  of  values  of  school  property. 


Description. 

1877. 

1878. 

Values. 
Total  valuation  of  school-houses 

$4,343,888 
685,386 
154,628 

$4,357,960  83 

Total  valuation  of  sites 

Total  valuation  of  apparatus 

598,554  70 
159,040  39 

Totals 

$5, 183, 902 

$5,115,555  92 

The  decrease  of  $86,831.30,  in  the  estimated  valuation  of  the 
sites,  is  due  to  the  general  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  real  estate 
property. 

XVI.      EDUCATIONAL   FUNDS   AND   INCOMES. 

The  amounts  of  the  educational  productive  funds  for  1877  and 
1878,  are  stated,  in  the  last  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  as 
follows: 


Funds. 

1877. 

1878. 

School  fund 

University  fund 

$2,673,056  29 

224,807  94 

242,767  60 

1,028,238  18 

$2,680,703  27 
226,933  80 

Agricultural  College  fund 

256,602  11 

Normal  School  fund 

1,038,198  55 
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The  income  from  each  of  the  funds  for  two  years  past,  is  given 
below: 


Income  of  Funds. 

1877. 

1878. 

School  fund  income 

$189,553  13 
70,641  93 
19, 237  96 
85,076  16 

$185,368  44 

TJni  versit}r  fund  income 

64,116  32 

Agricultural  College  fund  income 

17,326  31 
83,364  79 

^Normal  School  fund  income 

The  decrease  in  the  income  of  all  the  funds  above  mentioned, 
may  properly  suggest  an  inquiry  into  the  sources  which  the  State 
has  for  enlarging  these  funds.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  Commissioners  of  School  and  University  lands,  the  State 
held  in  trust,  September  30,  1878,  the  following  number  of  acres, 
the  sales  of  which  will  accrue  to  the  several  educational  funds: 

Acres. 

School  lands 213,407  05 

University  lands 3,737  15 

Normal  School  lands 593,112  00 

Agricultural  College  lands , 38,481  35 

Total 848,737  55 


The  prices  for  these  lands  range  as  follows:  For  school  lands,  from 
$1.00  to  $1.25  per  acre;  for  University  lands,  from  $2.00  to  $3.00; 
for  Normal  School  lands  (swamp),  from  $.50  to  $1.25;  and  for  Agri- 
cultural College  lands,  at  $1.25. 

His  excellency,  the  Governor,  has  urged,  the  past  year,  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  the  claim  of  the  State 
for  the  deficiencies  in  the  school  sections;  and  the  general  govern- 
ment has  akeady  ordered  about  35,000  acres  to  be  added  to  the 
school  lands  of  the  State,  toward  satisfying  this  claim.  Another 
order  for  7,000  acres  on  the  same  claim,  is  confidently  expected.  It 
is  believed  that  the  State  has  also  an  equitable  demand  for  many 
thousand  acres  of  school  and  swamp  lands  in  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions; and  that  Congress  will  shortly  authorize  the  selection  of 
2  —  Stjpt. 
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lands  without,  in  the  place  of  those  within,  these  reservations.  One- 
half  of  the  swamp  lands  would  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Normal  School  fund. 

XVII.      APPORTIONMENT   OF    SCHOOL  FUND  INCOME. 

The  amount  apportioned  last  June,  on  the  returns  for  the  preced- 
ing school  year,  was  $185,  546.01.  It  was  distributed  on  475,759 
children  of  school  age,  at  the  rate  of  39  cents  per  scholar.  Last 
year  it  was  41  cents.     The  ratio  will  doubtless  continue  to  decrease 

in  the  future. 

xviii.    Webster's  dictionary. 

No  dictionaries  were  on  hand,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  to 
be  supplied  to  the  school  districts,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  State 
had  not  procured  any  the  previous  year.  The  Legislature  at  its 
last  session  directed  the  State  Superintendent  "  to  purchase,  on  be- 
half of  the  State,  two  hundred  copies  of  the  latest  edition  of  Web- 
ster's Unabridged  Dictionary,  at  a  cost,  delivered  at  his  office,  not  to 
exceed  seven  dollars  per  copy;  provided,  that  he  may  purchase  four 
hundred  copies,  if  they  can  be  delivered  as  aforesaid,  at  a  price  not 
exceeding  six  dollars  per  copy."  On  correspondence  with  the  pub- 
lishers, I  learned  that  the  books  could  not,  under  any  arrangement, 
be  procured  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State  for  less  than  seven 
dollars  per  copy.  Accordingly  two  hundred  copies  were  purchased, 
and  they  have  all  been  distributed  among  the  districts  which  have 
not  heretofore  received  their  first  supply.  This  number  has  not 
proved  sufficient  to  meet  the  applications  of  this  kind.  By  an  ar- 
rangement made  with  the  publishers  the  past  year,  copies  of  the 
work  were  obtained  directly  from  them  to  be  sold  at  seven  dollars 
apiece  to  the  districts  which  had  formerly  been  supplied.  In  this 
way,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  additional  copies  were  furnished 
by  the  first  day  of  November.  To  fill  the  applications  for  first  sup- 
ply and  for  re-supply  already  on  file,  and  those  which  will  be  re- 
ceived during  the  coming  year,  and  until  another  purchase  is  made, 
four  hundred  copies  will  probably  be  needed;  and  I  recommend  the 
purchase  of  that  number. 

xix.     constitutions. 

In  1871,  a  text-book  on  the  constitutions  of  the  United  States 
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and  of  Wisconsin,  was  prepared  by  the  State  Superintendent,  un- 
der the  directions  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  that  year.  An 
edition  of  30,000  copies  of  the  work  was  published  by  the  State,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  that  officer  to  be  distributed  to  the  school 
districts,  free  of  cost  to  them,  and  each  to  receive  not  more  than 
six  copies.  This  edition  was  exhausted  in  January  last,  and  the 
Legislature  refused,  at  its  last  session,  to  order  a  new  supply.  Un- 
der the  present  revised  statutes,  nothing  can  be  done  to  furnish 
the  districts  which  have  not  been  supplied  with  the  books,  as  they 
only  direct  the  State  Superintendent  to  distribute  copies  of  the 
printed  edition,  "  heretofore  prepared  and  remaining  in  his  cus- 
tody." 

XX.   THE    SCHOOL   CODE. 

The  changes  in  the  school  laws  made  in  the  present  revised  stat- 
utes, required  the  issue  of  a  new  school  code.  Accordingly,  in 
October  last,  an  edition  of  7,500  copies,  the  number  allowed  by  law, 
was  prepared  by  my  assistant,  Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt,  and  published  by 
the  State.  They  were  distributed,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
of.  the  office,  to  the  clerks  of  the  school  boards,  the  county  and  city 
superintendents,  some  other  school  officers,  and  the  State  institu- 
tions of  learning.  Exchanges  were  made  with  the  other  States  for 
copies  of  their  school  laws.  Less  than  two  hundred  copies  of  the 
code  remain  in  the  office;  and  these  will  be  needed  for  distribution 
to  those  district  officers  who  failed  to  receive  the  first  supply.  No 
provisions  have  ever  been  made  to  furnish  teachers  with  the  work. 
As  applications  for  it  are  frequently  received  from  them,  I  would  sug- 
gest that,  when  the  next  edition  is  ordered,  arrangements  be  made  to 
sell,  at  cost,  extra  copies  to  them,  and  to  any  other  parties  not  sup- 
plied by  the  State,  desiring  to  obtain  the  same. 

XXI.    COUNTY  AND  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  number  of  counties  and  superintendent  districts  in  this  State, 
is  64,  —  the  same  as  last  year.  Each  of  them,  as  well  as  each  of 
the  twenty-seven  independent  cities,  elects  a  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic schools.  Dane,  Dodge,  Milwaukee,  and  Rock  counties  have,  for 
some  years,  been  divided  each  into  two  districts.  It  is  understood 
that  Dodge  county  has  abandoned  the  division;  and  that  Milwaukee 
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county  is  making  an  effort  in  the  same  direction.  A  backward 
movement  of  this  kind  must,  be  deprecated,  when  it  places  too  many 
schools  under  the  supervision  of  one  person.  Experience,  in  this 
country,  has  shown  that  no  county  superintendent  can  take  the  effi- 
cient and  satisfactory  oversight  of  more  than  seventy-five  schools,  on 
an  average.  In  some  countries  in  Europe,  a  district  inspector  is  not 
permitted  to  have  jurisdiction  over  more  than  fifty  schools.  Careful 
and  vigorous  work  by  both  teachers  and  pupils  in  our  public  schools, 
is  more  dependent  upon  active  and  intelligent  supervision,  than  upon 
any  other  agency.  In  some  places  abroad  the  saying  prevails,  "As  is 
the  inspection,  so  are  the  schools."  To  burden,  then,  a  superin- 
tendent with  the  care  of  more  schools  than  he  can  closely  inspect, 
is  to  weaken  very  materially  his  efficiency,  and  to  bring  reproach 
upon  his  office.  In  this  State,  there  are  five  county  superintendents 
each  in  charge  of  over  150  schools;  thirteen,  each  in  charge  of  over 
125  schools;  twenty-three,  each  in  charge  of  over  100  schools;  and 
thirty- seven,  each  in  charge  of  over  75  schools. 

Two  county  superintendents  have  been  appointed  the  past  year, 
viz.:  Rev.  W.  G.  Bancroft,  of  Ashland  county,  in  place  of  James 
W.  Bell,  who  resigned;  and  Prof.  C.  S.  Stock  well,  of  La  Crosse 
county,  in  the  place  of  Prof.  S.  M.  Leete,  who  resigned  on  account 
of  illness.  The  last  named  died  with  the  consumption  a  few 
months  after  he  left  his  office.  He  was  truly  a  self-made  man,  a 
thorough  scholar,  an  accomplished  teacher,  and  a  most  highly  re- 
spected superintendent.  Though  but  thirty-two  years  of  age  at 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  gained  the  favorable  notice  of  a 
wide  circle  of  the  teachers  and  other  educators  in  the  State. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  county  and  city  superintendents, 
was  held  at  Madison,  in  the  holidays  of  1877,  my  predecessor,  Hon. 
Edward  Searing,  presiding.  Nineteen  of  these  officers  were  in  at- 
tendance. Their  proceedings  are  published  among  the  documents 
appended  to  this  report. 

xxii.     principals'  association. 

This  body,  also,  held  a  session  at  Madison,  on  two  afternoons  in 
the  holidays.  A  new  constitution  was  adopted,  and  some  valuable 
papers  were  presented.     The  discussions  were  animated  and  sug- 
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gestive,  and  the  association  gave  promise  of  greater  activity  in  the 
future.     Their  proceedings  are,  also,  published  with  this  report. 

xxiii.     state  teachers'  association. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  was  held  at  Madison,  December  26-28, 
1877;  and  the  annual  meeting  at  Geneva  Lake,  July  16-18,  1878; 
both  under  the  presidency  of  James  MacAlister,  Esq.,  of  Milwau- 
kee. Papers  and  addresses  of  a  high  character  were  presented  at 
these  meetings.  An  earnest  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  educa- 
tional movements  and  prospects  of  this  State,  was  manifested  by 
all  who  took  part  in  the  exercises.  The  proceedings  of  both  ses- 
sions, which  are  published  elsewhere  in  this  report,  will  show  what 
subjects  were  introduced  and  discussed. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Chandler,  of  Sun  Prairie,  was  chosen  the  president 
for  the  ensuing  year.  The  holiday  meeting  will  be  held  at  Madison, 
the  last  of  December,  this  year;  and  the  annual  meeting  will  occur 
in  the  city  of  La  Crosse,  sometime  in  July  next. 

xxiv.    the  state  university. 

The  past  year  has  been,  in  many  respects,  the  most  prosperous 
in  the  history  of  this  institution.  The  attendance  of  students  has 
reached  449  —  a  gain  of  61  over  that  of  last  year.  Tfye  income  is 
sufficient  to  meet  all  current  expenses,  and  supply  additional  facil- 
ities for  room  and  instruction,  now  greatly  needed.  A  spacious' and 
.  elegant  building,  called  the  Assembly  Hall  and  Library,  is  in  pro- 
cess of  erection,  and  will  be  completed  by  next  fall,  at  a  cost  not 
to  exceed  $35,000.  Through  the  noble  liberality  of  ex-Governor 
C.  C.  Washburn,  an  Astronomical  Observatory  has  beeA  erected  for 
the  use  of  the  University,  and  is  now  nearly  ready  for  the  instru- 
ments, which  will  be  of  superior  construction.  The  services  of 
Prof.  James  C.  Watson,  already  widely  known  for  his  astronomi- 
cal discoveries,  have  been  secured  in  charge  of  the  Observatory. 

The  University  is  furnishing  instruction  of  a  superior  quality, 
and  the  discipline  maintained  among  its  students  is  seldom  sur- 
passed in  similar  institutions.  It  is  receiving  students  from  all 
parts  of  the  State,  and  is  rapidly  enlisting  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  all  classes  of  people. 
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During  the  year,  two  of  the  professors  have  been  called,  in  the 
prime  of  their  usefulness,  from  the  work  of  the  class  room  to  the 
labors  of  the  higher  life.  The  University  mourns  their  death. 
John  B.  Feuling,  Ph.  D.,  filled  the  chair  of  Modern  Languages  and 
Comparative  Philology  for  ten  years  in  the  institution;  and  he  was 
a  profound  and  thorough  scholar,  and  a  practical  and  consciencious 
teacher.  Stephen  H.  Carpenter,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Logic  and 
English  Literature,  died  a  few  days  since,  in  Geneva,  New  York. 
He  was  a  man  preeminent  in  native  ability,  of  extensive  and  ac- 
curate acquirements,  singularly  apt  in  teaching,  forcible  as  a  writer, 
generous  in  his  spirit,  and  exalted  in  his  christian  integrity.  He 
gave  twenty- six  years  of  his  life  mainly  to  the  service  of  education 
in  this  State. 

XXV.      THE    STATE    NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

I  call  attention  to  the  full  report  of  these  schools,  made  by  Hon. 
William  Starr,  the  president  of  the  board  of  Normal  Regents,  and  ' 
included  among  the  documents  appended  to  this  report.  The 
present  condition  of  these  schools  is  highly  satisfactory.  In  them, 
nearly  1,900  students  were  enrolled  ia&t  year;  and  101  graduated- — 
24  in  the  full  course  of  studies,  and  77  in  the  elementary  course. 
They  are  all  supplied  with  superior  faculties,  who  are  becoming 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  special  work.  The  instruction 
imparted  in  the  class  rooms  is  being  sensibly  felt  in  many  of  our 
common  schools.  Rigid  economy  is  exercised  by  the  Regents  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  income  placed  in  their  hands.  Close  attention 
is  given  by  them  to  the  care  of  the  grounds,  apparatus,  libraries, 
and  buildings;  and  faithful  supervision  is  held  over  the  labors  of 
the  faculties  and  the  training  of  the  students.  Many  questions 
connected  with  the  management  and  instruction  of  Normal  Schools, 
are  most  thoughtfully  studied  by  them. 

XXVI.      CHARITABLE    AND    REFORMATORY    INSTITUTIONS. 

Extracts  from  the  annual  reports  of  these  institutions,  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  report.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled, 
the  past  year,  in  the  Institute  for  the  Blind,  was  90;  and  in  the 
Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  it  was  180.    The  whole  number  of 
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inmates  in  attendance,  during  the  year,  at  the  Industrial  School  for 
Boys,  was  527;  and  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  it  was  51.  The 
management  of  the  boards  in  charge  of  these  institutions,  has  been 
marked  with  fidelity  and  efficiency.  The  good  order,  industry,  and 
advancement  of  the  pupils  or  inmates  have  been  in  every  way,  it 
seems,  worthy  of  the  State  which  supports  these  charities. 

XXVII.      CHILDREN    INCAPACITATED   FOR   INSTRUCTION. 

At  the  request  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform,  the 
clerks  of  the  school  districts  were  instructed  to  include  in  their 
annual  reports,  this  year,  special  statistics  of  the  number  of  children 
who,  from  defect  of  vision,  or  of  hearing,  or  of  intellect,  are  inca- 
pacitated to  receive  instruction  in  the  common  schools.  The  returns 
must  be  considered  as  only  approximately  correct,  as  four  of  the 
counties  and  four  of  the  independent  cities  make  no  reports  on  the 
subject,  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that  they  contain  none  of  these 
unfortunates.     The  statistics  give  the  following  numbers: 

Incapacitated  from  defect  of  vision 148 

Incapacitated  from  defect  of  hearing 234 

Incapacitated  from  defect  of  intellect 309 

The  attention  of  the  State  has  been  called,  in  various  ways,  the 
past  twelve  years,  to  its  duty  to  provide  the  means  for  the  suitable 
training  of  feeble  minded  children.  The  Legislature,  in  1877, 
directed  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform  to  enquire  into 
the  expediency  and  necessity  of  organizing  a  school  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  imbecile  or  idiotic  children.  This  board  reported  a  year 
ago: —  "  We  have  found  that  there  are  teachable  idiots  in  the  State 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  an  institution 
devoted  to  their  especial  instruction;  we  are  convinced  that  such 
instruction  is  both  morally  and  economically  profitable  to  the  people 
of  the  State;  and  we  believe  that  it  is  the  right  of  all  children  bred 
arnoag  us  to  receive  an  education  according  to  their  capacity.  We, 
therefore,  recommend  that  early  and  effective  action  betaken  by  the 
Legislature  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  training 
of  feeble  minded  children." 

The  demands  made  upon  the  State  to  support,  in  a  vigorous  man- 
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ner,  the  benevolent  institutions  already  established,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  exercising  at  the  present  time  greater  economy  in  the  use- 
of  the  public  funds,  seem  to  prevent  the  speedy  establishment  of 
of  the  school  above  recommended.  All  intelligent  and  humane 
persons  must  desire,  when  they  know  what  improvement  these  im- 
becile children  may  receive  under  proper  training,  that  some  pro- 
visions should  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable,  by  the  State,  for 
their  education.  They  have  as  great  a  right  to  the  guardianship  of 
the  State  as  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  incorrigible. 

XXVIII.      DENOMINATIONAL    COLLEGES. 

The  following  institutions  have  reported  this  year:  Beloit  Col- 
lege, Carroll  College,  Lawrence  University,  Milton  College,  andl 
Ripon  College.  The  Northwestern  University  reported  last  yearr 
and  the  Racine  College  for  the  last  time  two  years  ago.  The 
Galesville  University,  the  St.  John's  College,  at  Prairie  du  Chien, 
and  the  Pio  Nono  College,  at  St.  Francis  Station,  have  not  made 
any  returns  for  several  years. 

The  Milwaukee  Female  College  (an  unsectarian  institution),  the 
Wayland  University,  at  Beaver  Dam,  and  the  Wisconsin  Female 
College,  at  Fox  Lake,  are  giving  instruction  at  the  present  time- 
only  in  academic  studies.  They  make  no  reports  this  year,  though 
they  are  doing  efficient  work. 

The  State  Superintendent  seeks  every  year  to  obtain  from  these? 
incorporated  institutions  such  statistics  as  will  enable  him  to  lay 
before  the  legislature  "  a  fair  and  full  statement  of  their  affairs  and 
condition."  The  law  enjoins  upon  the  presidents  of  their  boards 
of  trustees  the  duty  to  make  annual  reports  to  him  upon  various- 
subjects  which  are  specified;  and  the  neglect  to  furnish  these  re- 
ports on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  these  institutions,  deprives  the 
State  of  the  information  which  it  is  anxious  to  obtain,  in  order  that 
it  may  yearly  have  a  complete  survey  of  the  educational  work  going- 
on  within  its  limits.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  presidents  of 
the  boards  of  trustees  of  the  academies  and  seminaries,  only  one- 
sixth  of  which  are  reported  this  year. 

The  State  in  exercising,  in  a  measure,  its  fostering  care  over  the 
private  academies  and  the  denominational  colleges,  must  desire 
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their  assistance  in  securing  the  higher  education  of  its  young  peo- 
ple. There  need  be  no  antagonism  between  these  schools  and 
those  established  and  maintained  by  the  State;  as  there  is  room  for 
a  suitable  number  of  both  kinds  to  do  successful  work.  The  past 
history  of  these  institutions  shows  that  they  have  operated  together 
in  harmony  and  for  the  good  of  the  State.  The  suggestion  can  be 
pertinently  made,  whether  it  would  not  be  advantageous  to  the 
former  class  of  schools,  and  at  the  same  time  be  recognized  as  an 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  State,  to  extend  to  them  such  super- 
vision as  could  be  exercised  yearly  by  a  State  committee  of  visit- 
ation. 

The  statistics  of  the  denominational  colleges  and  universities,  as- 
reported  the  past  two  years,  are  as  follows: 

Description.  1877.  1878. 
Number  of  colleges  reported,  not  including  State  Uni- 
versity     6  5 

Number  of  members  of  faculties 61  44 

Number  graduated  at  last  commencement 71  46 

Total  number  who  have  graduated 697  713 

Number  of  students  in  senior  classes 54  39 

in  junior  classes 59  34 

in  sophomore  classes 87  70 

in  freshmen  classes 127  104 

not  in  regular  classes 123  11 

in  preparatory  departments 613  691 

Total  number  in  the  institutions 1,063  951 

Number  of  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  institutions  . .        2, 156J£        4,117}£ 

Estimated  cash  value  of  lands $65, 700  00  $65, 700  00 

Estimated  cash  value  of  buildings 242, 050  00  180,000  00 

Amount  of  endowment  funds,  except  real  estate 245 ,612  00  243, 679  63 

Amount  of  income  from  tuition 18,364  43    14, 312  08 

Amount  of  income  from  all  other  sources  but  tuition.  36,602  38    28,659  20 


In  addition  to  the  above  institutions,  three  theological  semina- 
ries should  be  mentioned:     The  Nashotah  House,  at  Nashotah;  St. 
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Francis   Seminary,   at    St.  Francis  Station;    and    Monona   Semi- 
nary, at  Madison. 

XXIX.      ACADEMIES   AND    SEMINARIES. 

Four  have  reported,  one  more  than  last  year:  Elroy  Seminary, 
Janesville  Classical  Academy,  Lake  Geneva  Seminary,  and  Roch- 
ester Seminary.  Kemper  Hall  reported  last  year.  The  aggregate 
number  of  teachers  employed,  was  21;  and  of  the  students  in  at- 
tendance, 262.  Besides  these,  there  are  at  least  twenty  other  in- 
corporated schools  furnishing  secondary  instruction,  and  not 
reporting  to  this  department. 

XXX.      PRIVATE    SCHOOLS   NOT    INCORPORATED. 

In  both  the  counties  and  the  independent  cities,  518  private  ele- 
mentary schools  were  taught — -373  in  the  former,  and  145  in  the 
latter.  Of  these,  417  were  denominational  or  parochial;  and  101, 
unsectarian.  In  them,  were  employed  853  teachers;  and  were  in- 
structed, as  stated  elsewhere,  25,532  pupils  who  did  not  attend  any 
public  schools  during  the  year.  In  the  counties,  these  schools  were 
conducted,  on  an  average,  6.35  months;  and  in  the  cities,  8.2  months. 
In  the  former,  the  average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  upon  a 
school,  was  45;  and  in  the  latter,  it  was  77. 

XXXI.   SCHOOL  APPARATUS  AND  REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

The  cash  value  of  school  apparatus  reported  by  the  counties,  is 
$143,486.39;  and  by  the  independent  cities,  $15,554.00.  The  schools 
in  the  cities  are  quite  well  supplied  with  blackboards,  illustrative 
charts,  outline  maps,  and  globes.  Of  683  rooms  in  these  schools, 
153  are  reported  as  adequately  furnished  with  apparatus.  In  the 
country  schools,  there  is  very  often  a  great  deficiency  of  these  use- 
ful aids  to  instruction.  Many  towns  report  no  apparatus  in  their 
schools,  not  even  a  small  sized  blackboard.  The  least  sufficient  out- 
fit of  an  average  rural  school  should  consist,  besides  the  blackboard, 
of  sets  of  writing  and  reading  charts,  maps  of  the  county,  State, 
and  the  United  States,  and  a  globe.  These  can  be  obtained  of  firms 
which  supply  school  apparatus  or  school  books,  at  a  cost  not  ex- 
ceeding $40.00  for  each  school. 
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Books  of  reference  are  also  indispensable.  The  State  has  shown 
its  interest  in  this  subject  by  supplying  each  school,  or  each  depart- 
ment of  a  school,  with  a  copy  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 
A  comprehensive  history  of  the  United  States,  a  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, an  Illustrated  Historical  Atlas  of  the  county  or  State,  and  • 
a  cyclopaedia  of  general  knowledge,  would  be  very  useful  in  many 
schools.  If  all  these  cannot  be  obtained  at  once,  arrangements 
could  be  made  to  purchase  some  of  them  the  coming  year,  aud  the 
balance  in  succeeding  years.  The  same  wisdom  which  supplies  the 
mechanic  with  the  best  tools  for  his  work,  should  furnish  the  school 
teacher  with  the  best  apparatus  and  reference  books. 

xxxii.     district  and  town  libraries. 

Nothing  in  our  public  school  system  is  so  humiliating  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  school  libraries.  Only  328  districts  in  the  counties 
report  such  libraries;  and  the  independent  cities  report  only  19 
libraries.  Eight  counties  and  nine  cities  report  none.  The  whole 
number  of  volumes  in  these  libraries  is  21,577;  and  the  cash  value 
of  them  is  $20,985.23.  This  year,  $2,378.34  were  expended  in  pur- 
chasing 3,098  additional  volumes. 

For  eleven  years,  the  towns  have  had  the  privilege  of  establish- 
ing town  libraries;  and  only  twenty-six  report  the  acceptance  of  the 
system.  This  result  is  not  surprising,  as  the  towns  have  not  usually 
any  organization  which  can  properly  care  for  the  books.  Not  until 
the  township  system  of  school  government  is  adopted  throughout 
the  State,  can  we  expect  town  libraries  to  be  extensively  formed,  nor 
any  great  efficiency  to  exist  in  the  school  library  system.  District 
libraries  are  generally  so  small,  and  therefore  supplied  with  such  a 
limited  variety  of  books,  and  these  often  ill  adapted  to  their  read- 
ers, that  it  is  difficult  for  the  children,  and  even  for  the  parents,  to 
maintain  an  interest  in  them  for  a  great  length  of  time.  What  is 
needed  are  larger  libraries,  each  under  the  managment  of  school 
boards  with  enlarged  powers,  and  with  more  discretion  in  the  selec- 
tion of  books;  and  each,  also,  accessible  to  a  greater  number  of 
people. 

It  is  painful  to  think  how  many  thousands  of  our  young  people 
are  growing  up  without  the  means  at  hand  to  become  acquainted 
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with  our  living  works  on  history,  biography,  travels,  science,  the 
practical  arts,  and  the  great  moral  themes  of  life.  Very  narrow 
must  become  the  range  of  their  ideas.  Many  hours  must  be  spent 
by  them  in  idleness  or  in  frivolous  amusements,  because  they  have 
riot  acquired  a  taste  for  reading  excellent  books.  They  are  crippled 
by  the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  general  affairs  of  life,  and  are  not 
influenced  by  the  examples  which  the  great  men  of  the  past  and  the 
present  furnish  to  intelligent  and  ambitious  minds.  Very  many  of 
our  youth,  as  a  consequence,  reach  maturity  with  no  aspirations  for 
an  active  and  useful  sphere  in  society.  Many  experienced  teachers 
know  how  effective  is  the  influence  of  a  well  selected  and  well 
stocked  library  upon  the  pupils  of  their  schools,  in  aiding  them  to 
become  interested  in  their  studies,  and  to  understand  thoroughly 
many  of  the  subjects  investigated  in  their  classes. 

xxxin.     teachers'  institutes. 

The  whole  number  of  institutes  held  this  year  was  66,  which 
were  distributed  among  58  counties  and  superintendent  districts. 
Of  these,  31  were  each  one  week,  and  35  were  each  two  weeks  in 
duration.  Those  held  in  the  spring  were  21,  and  those  in  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  were  45.  They  were  attended  by  nearly  5,000  teach- 
ers, a  gain  of  nearly  400.  Of  the  teachers,  505  have  received  their 
instruction  in  our  colleges  and  universities;  199  in  our  academies; 
573  in  our  normal  schools;  2,111  in  our  high  schools;  and  1,367  in 
our  common  schools  only.  The  number  who  held  first  grade 
certificates,  was  502;  who  held  second  grade,  544;  and  who  held 
third  grade,  2,979.  The  average  time  in  which  the  teachers  attend- 
ing the  institutes  have  had  experience  in  teaching,  was  22.4  months. 
Counting  eight  months  to  the  year,  this  would  give  2.65  years  as 
the  average  period  which  these  teachers  •<.  have  taught.  The 
question  might  be  raised  whether  the  average  time  of  those  who 
are  employed  in  the  schools  and  did  not  attend  the  institutes, 
would  extend  beyond  two  years.  These  facts  show  plainly  the 
deplorable  want  of  permanency  in  the  occupation  of  the  teachers. 
of  our  public  schools. 

The  four  regular  conductors,  professors  in  our  State  Norma! 
Schools,  Robt.  Graham,  Duncan  McGregor,  Albert  Salisbury,  and 
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Jesse  B.  Thayer,  gave  a  very  large  share  of  the  institute  instruction. 
They  had  the  charge  of  all  the  spring  institutes,  and  of  twenty- 
seven  of  those  held  in  the  summer  and  fall.  Principally  during  the 
month  of  August,  they  were  assisted  by  twenty-eight  prominent 
teachers,  most  of  whom  had  acquired  experience  in  this  kind  of 
labor. 

The  outline  of  instruction  to  be  given  in  these  institutes,  was 
prepared  in  the  winter  by  the  regular  conductors  It  was  published 
in  a  pamphlet  form,  and  was  sent  to  the  different  county  superin- 
tendents to  be  distributed  among  the  teachers  and  to  be  used  at 
the  institutes.  It  embraced  the  second  part  of  a  scheme  of  work 
which  extends  over  three  years.  This  was  closely,  though  not  ex- 
actly, followed  in  the  exercises  of  all  the  institutes. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  conductors  of  the  institutes  was  held 
at  Geneva  Lake,  July  15th  and  16th,  in  connection  with  the  annual 
session  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association.  It  was  attended 
bv  about  forty  persons,  among  whom  were  nearly  all  the  conduct- 
ors of  institutes.  The  exercises  were  of  a  most  interesting  charac- 
ter. They  consisted  largely  in  the  discussion  of  the  best  methods 
of  teaching  Physiology,  Physical  Geography,  Drawing,  and  Phonics 
in  our  public  schools;  and  in  the  examination  of  a  proposed  course 
of  study  for  the  ungraded  schools.  A  portion  of  the  outline  of  in- 
struction for  this  year  came  under  review. 

A  careful  observation  of  the  work  done  in  our  institutes  —excel- 
lent as  it  is —  convinces  me  that  in  two  respects,  at  least,  marked 
improvement  should  be  made  in  them. 

First,  A  much  larger  number  of  the  teachers  should  attend 
them.  Last  year,  less  than  one-half  of  the  public  school  teachers 
in  the  State  received  instruction  in  the  institutes.  In  some  coun- 
ties, where  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  certificates  were  granted, 
less  than  one-third  that  number  were  enrolled  by  the  institute  con- 
ductors. The  money  expended  by  the  State,  and  the  labor  per- 
formed in  this  work,  are  too  great  to  be  received  with  such  apathy. 
Teachers  who  will  not  make  the  necessary  exertions  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  benefits  thus  freely  offered  them,  should  be  denied 
positions  in  our  schools.  They  should  be  treated  as  too  indolent 
to  teach,  or  too  indifferent  in  obtaining  the  requisite  qualifications 
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to  assume  the  charge  of  the  public  schools.  With  our  superior 
methods  of  conducting  institutes,  the  percentage  of  attendance  is 
much  less  than  in  some  other  States  which  could  be  named.  This 
is  mortifying,  but  the  fact  should  be  known.  The  remedy  is  par- 
tially in  the  hands  of  the  county  superintendents,  but  in  a  greater 
degree  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  and  the  school  boards. 

Second.  More  teachers  in  attendance  should  take  a  really 
active  part  in  the  exercises.  Some  one  has  classified  the  members  of 
our  institutes  as  workers  and  observers.  We  do  not  say  that  the 
latter  class  are  not  benefited;  we  know  that  they  would  retain 
more  of  the  instruction  and  drill  by  an  energetic  participation  in 
all  the  work.  Let  the  timid  ones  acquire  confidence  in  themselves, 
so  much  as  to  ask  practical  questions,  and  to  recite  calmly  in  the 
classes  whenever  called  upon.  Let  no  one  shun  any  exercise  in 
fear  of  exhibiting  his  ignorance,  or  of  inviting  a  sharp  reproof  from 
the  conductor.  These  institutes  are  not  appointed  with  the  view 
of  affording  the  teachers  a  social  time.  The  opportunity  for  visit- 
ing and  getting  acquainted,  is  merely  incidental.  The  exchange 
of  views  upon  school  work,  and  the  account  of  personal  experiences 
in  teaching,  may  be  made  valuable.  No  doubt,  the  associations 
here  formed  greatly  aid,  many  times,  the  teachers  in  the  country. 
But  the  institute,  like  a  well  ordered  school,  is  for  careful  study, 
for  stimulating  thought,  for  acquiring  self-possession  under  strong 
excitement,  for  drill  in  observing  wholesome  and  rigid  regulations 
in  respect  to  conduct,  and  for  ascertaining  how  much  one's  knowl- 
edge of  the  common  branches  is  exact  and  serviceable.  Besides,  a 
valuable  fund  of  information  in  reference  to  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  conducting  a  school,  can  be  gained.  Then,  to  secure  the 
best  advantages  of  the  institute  work,  and  to  repay  the  State  for 
the  expenditure  of  money  and  toil,  each  attendant  should  strive  to 
participate  fully  in  all  the  exercises. 
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I.       STATE    CERTIFICATES. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  for  Teachers'  State  Certificates  consisted 
this  year  of  Prof.  Albert  Salisbury,  of  Whitewater;  Prof.  Stephen 
H.  Carpenter,  of  Madison;  and  Prof.  George  W.  Peckham,  of  Mil- 
waukee. They  held  an  examination  for  four  days,  in  August  last,  at 
Madison,  under  the  rules  and  methods  prescribed  by  the  State  Su- 
perintendent. There  were  three  sessions  daily;  and  the  order  of 
the  examinations  was  arranged  so  that  each  examiner  could  spend  a 
part  of  each  day  in  the  inspection  of  the  applicants,  and  a  part  in 
marking  the  papers  written  on  the  questions  submitted  by  himself. 
The  candidates  who  failed  last  year  in  some  of  the  branches,  or 
who  did  not  then  complete  their  examination  in  any  branch,  were 
allowed  to  present  themselves  this  year  for  re-examination  in  such 
branches.  Seven  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege.  In  con- 
formity with  the  recommendation  of  the  examiners  a  year  ago, 
chemistry  was  omitted  this  year  from  the  list  of  required  studies. 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  was  fixed  as  the  least  average  standing  in 
all  the  branches  for  the  full  life  certificate;  and  seventy  per  cent., 
in  all  the  branches  for  the  five  years'  certificate.  In  each  of  the 
following  studies,  the  minimum  standing  was  seventy  per  cent.: 
United  States  History,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Civil  Government, 
Physiology,  Reading,  English  Grammar,  Penmanship,  Orthography, 
and  the  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching.  In  each  of  the  others,  it  was 
fifty  per  cent.,  viz.:  in  Algebra,  Geometry,  Physics,  English  Liter- 
ature, Mental  Philosophy,  General  History,  Geology,  Political 
Economy,  and  Botany. 

Eighteen  candidates  were  examined  in  all  or  a  portion  of  the  pre- 
scribed studies.  Of  these,  seven  were  successful,  four  receiving 
the  unlimited  and  three  the  limited  certificate.  The  former  were 
D wight  Kinney,  of  Darlington;  Michael  McMahon,  of  Kewaunee; 
Arthur  A.  Miller,  of  Waukesha,  and  John  W.  Sercomb,  of  Milwau- 
kee. The  latter  were  William  Lynn  Gordon,  of  Beloit;  Miss  Mary 
Lantry,  of  Manitowoc;  and  Miss  Harriet  A.  Salisbury,  of  White- 
water. 
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The  examiners  expressed  great  satisfaction  with  the  deportment 
and  spirit  of  all  the  applicants,  some  of  whom  will  doubtless  pre- 
sent themselves  next  year  for  further  examination.  The  attention 
of  the  examiners  was  directed  to  the  too  slight  difference  which 
had  hitherto  existed  between  the  requirements  for  the  two  grades 
of  certificates.  For  the  unlimited,  only  four  branches  are  pre- 
scribed, which  are  not  also  required  for  the  limited;  and  in  each  of 
these  four,  the  minimum  standing  has  been  fifty  per  cent.  It  was 
decided  that  the  work  in  procuring  the  latter  grade  was  relatively 
too  difficult,  and  so  the  average  standing  in  all  studies  of  this  grade 
was  reduced  to  seventy  per  cent. 

There  are  no  other  teachers'  certificates  in  this  State,  to  which 
so  much  honor  is  deservedly  attached,  as  to  those  acquired  in  these 
State  examinations.  I  trust  to  see  a  larger  number  of  candidates 
seeking  them  next  year. 

II.      OUR  EDUCATIONAL   EXHIBIT,  AT   PARIS. 

In  February  last,  the  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Educa- 
tional Exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  sent  to  this  department  the 
request  that  various  articles  be  furnished  him  at  once,  to  show  the 
present  status  of  education  in  the  State.  Fortunately,  there  were 
in  the  office  most  of  the  materials  in  good  condition,  which  had 
been  used  in  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia.  It  was 
found  that  a  large  share  of  these  would  answer  the  requirements 
for  the  Exhibit  at  Paris,  and  that  the  balance  could  easily  be  ob- 
tained in  season.  They  altogether  consisted  of  the  annual  reports 
of  the  State  Superintendent;  school  codes;  the  volumes  of  the  Wis- 
consin  Journal  of  Education ;  History  of  Education  in  Wisconsin; 
histories  of  the  State  University,  the  State  Normal  Schools,  and 
the  denominational  colleges;  annual  catalogues  and  reports  of  these 
institutions,  the  academies,  and  the  high  schools;  a  large  educa- 
tional map,  with  summaries  of  the  school  statistics,  and  with  views 
of  the  buildings  of  the  State  institutions;  county  registers,  and  re- 
ports of  institutes;  the  forms  and  blanks  used  in  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent;  Normal  School  laws  and  proceedings  of  the  Nor- 
mal Regents;  syllabus  of  work  in  the  teachers'  institutes;  second 
volume  of  the  Geological  Report,  with  the  portfolio  of  Geological 
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maps;  Phelps's  Hand-book  for  Teachers;  catalogues  of  the  State 
Historical  Society;  essays  by  the  faculty,  and  students'  work  in 
the  State  University,  together  with  plans  and  photographs  of  the 
buildings,  and  a  topographical  map  of  the  grounds;  and  examina- 
tion papers  from  the  four  Normal  Schools.  Whitewater  and  River 
Falls  furnished  new  volumes  of  these  papers. 

Arrangements  were  perfected  with  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Milwaukee  to  contribute  the  excellent  materials  which  they  exhib- 
ited at  the  Centennial,  together  with  some  new  views  and  plans  of 
their  best  school  buildings. 

The  expenses  of  the  preparation  of  the  articles  from  the  State  De- 
partment and  their  transportation  to  Washington,  where  they  were 
taken  in  charge  by  the  general  government,  were  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernor from  the  contingent  fund.  They  were  light,  not  exceeding 
$75.00  in  all.  The  Milwaukee  Board  of  Education  defrayed  the 
cost  of  their  exhibit. 

On  the  application  of  the  authorities  of  the  French  government, 
it  was  decided,  after  consultation  with  the  presidents  of  the  State 
University  and  the  State  Normal  Schools,  and  with  Governor  Smith, 
to  donate  to  that  government  nearly  all  articles  furnished  by  the 
State  for  the  Educational  Exhibit,  to  be  deposited  in  the  Pedagogical 
Museum  at  the  Palais  Royal,  in  Paris.  It  was  believed  that  this 
disposition  of  them  would  be  more  advantageous  to  the  State,  than 
to  have  them  returned  to  this  country,  and  placed  on  exhibition  in 
the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent  or  in  our  State  institutions  of 
learning.  Milwaukee,  also,  gave  its  contribution  to  the  French 
government  for  the  same  object. 

I  am  informed  by  a  circular  from  the  Superintendent  of  the  United 
States  Exhibit,  that  silver  medals  have  been  awarded  by  the  juries 
to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Milwaukee  pub- 
lic schools,  and  the  State  University;  to  Pres.  W.  F.  Phelps,  for  his 
Handbook  for  Teachers;  and  a  bronze  medal,  to  Prof.  T.  C.  Cham- 
berlin,  State  Geologist,  for  the  second  volume  of  the  State  Geolog- 
ical Report,  with  the  accompanying  Geological  maps. 
3  —  Supt. 
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III.      OFFICE   WORK,  TRAVEL,   AWD   LECTURES. 

The  larger  share  of  my  time  has  been  given  to  the  work  of  the 
office.  This  increases  year  by  year  as  a  result  of  the  growth  of  our 
educational  system;  and  it  has  occupied,  also,  the  almost  exclusive 
attention  of  my  faithful  and  efficient  assistant,  Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt, 
and  of  my  active  and  competent  clerk,  W.  P.  Clarke,  Esq. 

The  correspondence  with  teachers,  school  officers,  and  dissatisfied 
persons  in  the  school  districts,  forms  the  principal  item  of  business. 
During  the  past  year,  thirty-two  appeals  have  been  decided,  some 
of  them  being  complicated,  and  demanding  long  and  patient  consid- 
eration. Much  labor  is  required  in  the  distribution  of  the  materials 
supplied  from  this  office,  as  school  codes,  blanks  for  the  annual 
reports  from  various  officers,  dictionaries,  outlines  for  the  institute 
work,  circulars  to  school  boards,  and  the  annual  report  of  the  Super- 
intendent. Add  to  these,  the  compilation  of  the  statistics  contained 
in  the  reports  sent  to  the  office,  and  the  daily  consultations  with 
people  calling  to  transact  business  or  to  obtain  advice,  it  will  be 
seen  that  all  who  are  employed  in  the  department  must  necessarily 
perform  a  large  amount  of  work. 

The  State  Superintendent  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
having  the  charge  of  the  State  University  and  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  is  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  in  attending* 
the  meetings  of  these  boards,  in  acting  upon  their  committees,  in 
visiting  these  State  institutions,  in  arranging  for  the  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, and  in  supervising  the  instruction  given  therein. 

As  required  by  the  statutes,  I  have  devoted  as  much  time  as  prac- 
ticable, to  visiting  the  schools  and  institutes  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  State;  to  attending  the  meetings  of  teachers'  associations;  to 
delivering  public  addresses,  usually  to  audiences  in  villages  and 
cities;  and  to  consulting  with  teachers,  school  officers,  and  parents 
in  reference  to  the  management  and  instruction  of  the  public 
schools.  I  have  visited  thirty-three  counties,  and  lectured  thirty- 
eight  times,  besides  making  brief  addresses  to  schools  and  insti- 
tutes. Every  where  I  have  been  received  with  the  utmost  cordial- 
ity; and  all  the  assistance  which  could  be  desired,  has  been  rendered 
me  in  the  inspection  of  schools  and  in  securing  audiences. 
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iv.    text-book  commission. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State,  at  its  last  session,  appointed  aboard 
of  text-book  commissioners,  consisting  of  the  State  Superintendent; 
Hon.  R.  E.  Davis,  of  Dane  county;  Hon.  George  H.  Paul,  of  Mil- 
waukee county;  Pres.  George  S.  Albee,  of  Winnebago  county;  and 
Hon.  John  B.  Quimby,  of  Sauk  county.  This  board  was  organized 
June  3d,  and  proceeded,  through  its  committees,  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  the  subjects  assigned  to  them  by  the  Legislature.  It 
held  several  meetings  during  the  year,  carefully  considered  the 
propositions  which  came  under  its  notice,  and  now  has  nearly  in 
readiness  to  submit  to  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  an  elaborate  report  embracing  the 
following  points: 

1.  A  statement  of  the  substance  of  the  various  bills  which  have 
been  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  relating  to  uni- 
formity in  text-books  for  the  public  schools,  and  to  the  cost  of 
such  books. 

2.  A  full  synopsis  of  the  existing  statutes  in  the  different 
States,  in  reference  to  the  uniformity,  cost,  and  number  of  text- 
books, and  to  the  changes  in  such  books,  with  such  information  as 
may  be  desired  in  regard  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  various 
policies  adopted  in  the  States. 

3.  A  discussion  on  the  advisability  of  State  uniformity,  giving 
the  arguments  in  favor  and  in  opposition. 

4.  A  table  showing  the  number  of  different  series  of  text-books, 
and  the  number  of  different  books  in  these  series,  now  in  use  in 
the  public  schools  of  this  State,  with  the  opinion  what  would  be  a 
proper  reduction  in  the  number  of  these  books. 

5.  A  bill  carefully  drawn,  proposing  a  mode  of  cheapening  the 
cost  of  text-books  to  our  citizens.  "  It  seeks  to  accomplish  that 
purpose,  (1)  by  encouraging  uniformity,  without  its  arbitrary  en- 
forcement ;  (2)  by  insuring  to  the  people  of  the  State,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  text-books,  the  advantages  which  naturally  and  properly 
pertain  to  all  purchases  made  in  the  gross;  (3)  by  introducing  and 
maintaining,  under  State  authority  and  regulation,  the  principle  of 
competition  on  the  part  of  book  publishers  offering  text-books  for 
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the  use  of  schools  in  this  State;  and  (4)  by  affording  to  home  talent 
and  home  capital  the  same  opportunity  for  supplying  our  people- 
with  acceptable  text-books,  that  is  now  afforded  to  authors  and 
publishers  residing  without  the  State." 

6.  A  short  but  well  considered  treatise,  in  which  the  commis- 
sioners present  their  views  on  the  subject  of  spelling  reform.  They- 
were  required  by  the  act  of  the  legislature  u  to  inquire  and  deter- 
mine whether  any  of  the  proposed  reforms  in  English  orthography 
now  under  consideration  by  legislative  bodies,  or  in  practice  in* 
any  of  the  public  schools,  or  commended  and  approved  by  associa- 
tions of  scholars  and  experienced  teachers  in  this  country  or  in 
Europe,  can  be  properly  and  expediently  adopted,  or  otherwise  en- 
couraged or  promoted  in  the  public  schools,  or  in  the  publication 
of  the  official  documents  of  this  State,  or  otherwise."  This  portion^ 
of  the  report  takes  the  most  radical  grounds  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  spelling  of  our  language;  discusses  the  pro- 
priety and  economy  of  such  changes;  shows  that  the  reform  has 
been  reduced  to  practice  in  some  of  the  schools  of  this  country 
and  in  Europe;  presents  the  fact  that  among  its  advocates  are 
found  "  scholars  and  statesmen  of  the  highest  personal  attainments- 
and  public  repute; "  and  closes  with  the  recommendation  that 
whenever  an  amended  orthography  of  the  English  language  shall 
be  proposed,  of  such  character  as  to  command  for  it  the  approba- 
tion of  those  who  may  be  charged  with  the  supervision  of  public 
instruction  in  the  State,  and  under  such  circumstances  as  to  induce- 
probable  co-operation  of  other  States  in  its  support,  and  such 
amended  orthography  shall  be  embodied  in  one  volume,  with  any 
existing  dictionary  of  the  language  approved  for  use  in  our  public 
schools,  then  the  State  shall  authorize  the  purchase  of  such  diction- 
ary for  sale  and  distribution  in  these  schools. 

V.      THE   NATIONAL   BUREAU   OF   EDUCATION. 

The  correspondence  of  this  department  with  the  Bureau  of  Ed- 
ucation at  Washington,  has  been  somewhat  extensive.  All  inquir- 
ies of  mine  directed  to  this  Bureau,  have  received  prompt  and  sat- 
isfactory answers.    It  has  rendered  special  assistance   on  several* 
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occasions,  and  especially  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  which  was 
connected  with  the  investigation  of  the  Text-Book  Commissioners. 
Information  on  the  present  state  and  requirements  of  our  schools, 
has  at  various  times  been  communicated  to  the  Bureau,  in  response 
to  its  circulars.  The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  in  charge, 
and  the  pamphlets  occasionally  issued  by  him,  containing  disserta- 
tions on  educational  subjects,  have  been  found  to  be  very  valuable 
in  transacting  the  business  of  the  office,  and  in  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
Some  of  the  leading  teachers  in  the  State  have  sent,  the  past  year, 
a  memorial  to  Congress  urging  a  larger  appropriation  of  money  to 
aid  this  Bureau,  in  the  publication  of  its  reports  and  other  docu- 
ments, in  increasing  its  clerical  force,  and  in  directing  its  efforts 
to  influence  more  effectively  the  educatonal  movements  of  the  differ- 
ent States. 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

I.       PERMANENCY  OF  THE  TEACHERS  IN  THEIR  WORK, 

I  have  elsewhere  animadverted  upon  the  frequent  changes  of 
the  teachers  in  our  public  schools.  I  wish  to  emphasize  more  dis- 
tinctly the  need  of  a  general  reform  in  this  matter.  The  evil  here 
mentioned,  prevails  most  extensively  in  the  country  districts;  and 
still  the  graded  schools  of  our  villages  and  cities,  and  the  State  in- 
stitutions, are  not  exempt  from  it,  though  a  greater  permanency 
exists  among  their  teachers.  The  instances  are  quite  rare,  in  which 
a  teacher  may  rely  confidently  upon  the  expectation  of  continuing  in 
his  position,  after  his  engagement  for  the  term  or  the  year  expires. 
In  his  mind,  a  sense  of  uncertainty  and  restlessness  is  apt  to  be 
created.  Either  he  is  compelled  to  use,  outside  of  his  regular 
school  work,  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  and  energies  to  se- 
cure a  re-appointment,  or  he  becomes  so  dissatisfied  with  his  pur- 
suit that  he  abandons  it  after  a  brief  trial. 

The  great  majority  of  our  teachers  in  making  plans  for  their 
course  of  labor  in  life,  are  led,  more  by  this  instability  in  the  instruc- 
tional force  of  our  schools  than  by  the  inadequate  wages  which  they 
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receive,  to  arrange  for  their  teaching  to  be  only  a  temporary  help 
in  gaining  a  fixed  occupation.  They  acquire  no  just  estimate  of 
the  importance  of  their  work.  The  public  entertain  no  such  respect 
for  their  profession  as  they  do  for  that  of  the  lawyer  or  the  clergy- 
man. The  slight  tenure  which  they  have  upon  their  positions,  often 
induces  the  more  vicious  pupils  and  the  indulgent  parents  to  conspire 
against  their  retention  in  the  schools;  for  the  latter  know  that  the 
simplest  complaint  preferred,  or  the  least  prejudice  excited,  against 
a  public  school  teacher,  is  very  frequently  sufficient  to  cause  his  dis- 
missal, or  his  application  for  another  engagement  to  be  rejected. 

In  this  condition  of  affairs,  a  teacher  cannot  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  his  school,  nor  with  the  community  in  which  he 
labors.  The  methods  of  teaching  and  management  pursued  by  his 
predecessors,  are  but  little  known  to  him.  The  traits  and  the  at- 
tainments of  his  pupils,  he  never  has  the  opportunity  to  study 
fully.  He  introduces  new  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
scholars,  and  new  ways  for  conducting  their  recitations,  and  sub- 
jects not  before  pursued  by  them ;  and  all  these,  without  under- 
standing whether  they  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  school. 
Confusion  or  disorder  is  apt  to  arise,  the  teacher  feels  ill  at  ease  in 
his  position,  and  the  pupils  acquire  but  little  interest  in  their 
studies. 

It  is  a  duty  resting  upon  all  who  desire  to  see  public  education 
making  substantial  progress,  to  strive  to  abolish  this  custom  of  re- 
taining the  teachers  in  our  schools  for  so  short  a  time.  Many  more 
persons  should  be  encouraged  to  qualify  themselves  for  teaching  as 
a  life  pursuit.  Teachers  performing  good  work  in  their  schools, 
should  be  assured  that  their  services  will  be  required  in  those 
schools,  for  terms  to  come;  and  that  they  will  not  be  removed,  unless 
for  some  sufficient  cause. 

II.      HIGHER    STANDARD    OF   TEACHERS'    QUALIFICATIONS. 

I  regard  with  great  favor  the  efforts  of  the  county  and  city  su- 
perintendents to  raise  the  standard  of  the  qualifications  of  our  teach- 
ers; and  thus  to  aid  those  in  finding  employment  in  our  schools, 
who,  by  their  literary  attainments  and  their  experience,  are  fitted 
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to  do  the  best  work  therein.  Some  superintendents  grant  certifi- 
cates to  only  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  to  supply  their  schools; 
and  these  are  usually  given  to  those  teachers  who  have  been  the 
most  successful.  A  few  do  not  furnish  limited  licenses  under  any 
circumstances.  Others  have  advanced  the  average  percentage  in 
the  standing  which  the  candidates  must  reach,  in  answering  the  lists 
of  questions  presented.  The  movement  is  quite  general  to  test 
more  closely  the  ability  of  the  teachers,  by  increasing  the  severity 
of  the  examinations.  In  most  of  the  counties,  from  one- fourth  to 
two-thirds  of  the  applications  for  certificates  were  rejected  the  past 
year. 

To  those  who  desire  to  teach  in  our  public  schools,  the  State 
furnishes  the  best  opportunities  to  qualify  themselves  thoroughly 
in  the  Institutes,  the  High  Schools,  the  Normal  Schools,  and  the 
State  University.  It  expresses,  in  this  way,  its  great  interest  in 
this  subject;  and  its  efforts  in  supplying  the  highest  grade  of  instruc- 
tion for  these  schools,  should  be  heartily  seconded  by  all  the 
teachers  and  the  superintendents. 

III.      HIGH   SCHOOL   INSTRUCTION. 

Departments  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  were  early 
organized  in  the  graded  schools  of  the  State.  The  work  done  in 
these  departments  proved  to  be  so  satisfactory  that  they  have  been 
largely  accepted  in  the  place  of  private  academies.  In  them,  more 
attention  is  usually  given  to  the  English  studies  and  the  physical 
sciences,  but  less  to  the  ancient  and  modern  languages.  They  were 
established  mainly  in  the  cities  and  larger  villages,  because  the 
county  districts  were  not  supplied  with  the  organizations  or  other 
means  for  securing  this  higher  instruction,  as  a  part  of  the  public 
system  of  education.  Three  years  since,  the  free  high  school  law 
went  into  operation  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  aiding 
these  districts  to  form  such  schools  in  the  towns  and  smaller  villages. 
Subsequently,  the  benefits  of  this  law  were  extended  to  the  high 
school  departments  which  had  been  previously  established  in  some 
of  the  graded  schools,  and  which  complied  with  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  as  far  as  applicable  to  their  ogranization.     The  system 
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thus  created,  though  tested  only  for  a  brief  time,  has  been  produc- 
tive of  such  excellent  results  that  it  is  regarded  with  approval 
thoughout  the  State. 

As  already  noticed,  several  important  features  of  the  old  law  were 
changed,  this  year,  in  the  revision  of  the  statutes;  and  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  free  high  schools  are  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to 
receive  State  aid,  and  the  system  under  which  they  now  operate, 
is  compelled  to  bear  unnecessary  and  pernicious  restraints. 

1.  The  provision  should  be  restored,  which  gave  the  State  the 
privilege  to  exercise  supervision  over  the  courses  of  study  pursued 
in  these  schools,  and  over  the  standard  of  qualifications  for  the  ad- 
mission of  pupils  to  the  same. 

2.  The  work  in  them  would  be  improved,  if  the  State  appointed 
a  committee  to  visit  them  annually,  and  to  report  upon  their  condi- 
tion and  their  compliance  with  the  law. 

3.  The  statutes  should  be  so  amended  that  the  free  high  school 
year  should  be  the  same  as  the  common  school  year,  which  ends  the 
last  day  of  August.  The  present  arrangement  creates  confusion 
in  the  reports  of  school  boards,  and  in  the  management  of  the  free 
high  schools. 

4.  There  is  no  propriety  or  advantage  in  requiring  these  schools 
to  be  conducted  in  buildings  not  used  for  other  school  purposes. 
They  can  be  taught  just  as  well  in  rooms  by  themselves,  as  in 
buildings  by  themselves. 

5.  Each  school  should  receive  aid  from  the  State  for  a  period 
longer  than  the  first  three  years  after  it  is  established. 

6.  Opportunity  should  be  given  to  districts  to  organize  under 
the  law,  when  they  are  not  located  in  cities  and  incorporated  vil- 
lages, but  still  maintain  graded  schools  with  at  least  two  depart- 
ments, and  with  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  form  high  school 


7.  The  boards  of  education  in  our  independent  cities  should  ex- 
ercise full  control  over  the  free  high  schools  operating  under  their 
jurisdiction;  and  this  power  should  not  be  transferred,  as  provided 
in  the  new  law,  to  other  boards  in  the  same  municipalities. 

A  firm  and  intelligent  sentiment  prevails  in  nearly  all  portions 
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of  the  State,  in  favor  of  supporting  the  instruction  given  in  the 
higher  branches,  by  taxing  the  property  of  the  inhabitants.  This 
is  required  to  prepare  a  suitable  number  of  young  people  to  take 
the  courses  of  study  in  the  State  University,  now  so  generously 
sustained  by  the  people,  and  in  the  other  colleges  of  the  State.  A 
large  number  of  the  students  who  enter  the  State  Normal  Schools, 
and  very  many  of  the  teachers  at  work  in  the  common  district-schools, 
were  fitted  for  their  positions  in  our  high  schoofe.  In  various  other 
ways,  the  public  support  furnished  the  last  named  schools,  con- 
tributes to  the  advancement  of  elementary  education.  Besides,  in 
them  are  provided  the  only  advantages  for  obtaining  instruction  in 
studies  above  the  common  English,  which  great  numbers  of  our 
young  men  and  young  women  can  enjoy,  in  qualifying  themselves 
for  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  business. 

IV.      FREE   TEXT- BOOKS. 

The  plan  of  purchasing  text-books  by  the  districts,  and  then  fur- 
nishing them,  free  of  charge,  to  the  pupils  in  our  public  schools, 
has  given  satisfaction,  in  most  instances,  where  it  has  been  tried  in 
the  State.  It  has  decided  advantages  over  all  other  modes  of  sup- 
plying these  books  to  the  pupils;  provided,  the  school  boards  which 
have  adopted  it,  exercise  sufficient  care  in  the  purchase  of  the 
books,  and  in  their  distribution,  use,  and  preservation  in  the  schools. 

It  increases  the  attendance  of  the  pupils,  as  the  children  of 
indigent  or  careless  parents  need  not  be  kept  from  school  for  the 
want  of  books.  It  aids  in  the  proper  classification  of  the  pupils; 
and  this  can  he  promptly  effected  at  the  opening  of  the  term,  by 
having  on  hand  a  full  supply  of  books.  It  enables  pupils  to^pass 
readily  from  lower  to  higher  classes  when  they  are  prepared  for 
the  change,  without  waiting  for  the  irregular  purchase  of  the  books 
by  their  parents.  Families  removing  from  one  district  to^another, 
are  not  compelled  to  buy  new  books. 

V.      COURSE  OP  STUDY  FOR  THE  UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 

This  subject  has  been  discussed,  in  one  form  or  another^by^the 
leading  teachers  and  school  officers  of  the  State,  during  the  past 
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nine  years.  In  a  few  sections,  the  experiment  of  devising  a  full 
course  of  study  for  the  country  schools,  and  of  introducing  it  into 
some  of  these,  under  the  charge  of  experienced  and  intelligent 
teachers,  has  been  tried  by  some  county  superintendents,  with  rea- 
sonable measure  of  success.  At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  the  outline  of  such  a  course  was 
adopted,  and  its  use  in  the  elementary  schools  was  earnestly  rec- 
ommended. The  subject  was  presented  and  carefully  explained  at 
most  of  the  institutes  held  last  summer  and  fall;  and  a  number  of 
teachers,  under  the  instructions  of  their  county  superintendents, 
are  testing,  this  winter,  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  the  practica- 
bility of  this  scheme.  It  may  need  modifying  to  suit  the  circum- 
stances of  the  schools  in  different  localities;  and  it  doubtless 
requires  to  be  made  more  specific,  that  the  average  teacher  may 
more  clearly  understand  it,  and  be  able  to  apply  it  to  practical  use 
in  the  school  room.  I  trust  that  it  will  continue  to  enlist  the  seri- 
ous consideration  of  the  educators  of  the  State;  and  that  it  will,  in 
some  acceptable  form,  be  established  in  all  our  ungraded  schools. 
It  will  aid  greatly  in  removing  the  palpable  and  injurious  defects 
existing  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  country  districts. 

VI.    'TOWNSHIP   SYSTEM. 

The  old-fashioned  school  district  must  have  been  the  product  of 
accident  rather  than  of  intelligent  design.  Originating  in  New 
England,  it  naturally  spread  westward.  So  long  as  nothing  but 
elementary  instruction  was  expected  from  the  public  schools,  and 
while  a  system  of  academies  furnished,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
that  of  a  higher  grade,  the  defects  of  the  public  school  system  were 
not  so  seriously  felt.  Then,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Massachusetts, 
as  early  as  1647,  required  every  town,  with  one  hundred  families,  to 
maintain  a  "  grammar  school,"  which  meant  a  school  that  could  fit 
for  the  university. 

For  many  years  past,  a  better  plan  than  that  of  single,  indepen- 
dent districts,  has  been  earnestly  advocated,  and  to  some  extent  in- 
troduced. In  1852,  Pennsylvania  made  the  town,  borough,  and 
city,  the  unit  for  school  purposes.     Iowa  adopted  the  same  system 
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in  1858.  Massachusetts  introduced  it  gradually,  and  for  several 
years  it  has  been  universal  in  that  State.  The  other  New  England 
States  are  moving  in  the  same  direction,  as  is  also  New  York.  Ohio 
and  Indiana  have  tried  a  mixture  of  the  two  systems,  but  without 
satisfactory  results.  In  the  former  State,  the  people  are  calling 
earnestly  for  the  town  system  proper.  Wisconsin  should  not  be 
the  last  State  to  secure  this  great  improvement.  It  is  time  for 
her  to  take  a  step  "  forward,"  and  make  the  system  obligatory. 

The  advantages  of  the  system  may  be  briefly  restated,  at  this 
time,  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  It  would  promote  economy  and  simplicity.  A  town  with  ten 
districts,  not  an  unusual  number,  requires  the  services  of  thirty 
school  officers,  besides  those  of  the  town  clerk,  the  town  treasurer, 
and  the  town  board,  in  the  administration  of  school  affairs.  A 
board  of  five  directors,  with  the  town  treasurer,  would  do  all  the 
business  more  intelligently,  more  efficiently,  and  at  less  expense. 

2.  It  would  aid  in  securing  peace  and  quiet.  As  shown  by  the 
numerous  appeals  taken  to  the  State  Superintendent,  and  by  the 
correspondence  of  the  office,  there  are  constant  disputes  about  dis- 
trict boundaries,  the  lawfulness  of  the  action  of  district  meetings  or 
district  boards,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  schools.  Under  the  con- 
solidated svstem,  this  trouble  would  mostly  disappear.  Each 
voter  would  have,  as  now,  a  voice  in  the  election  of  the  school  of- 
ficers, and  in  the  determination  of  the  school  policy.  Each  tax- 
payer would  pay  his  school  taxes  for  the  general  good,  and  be  al- 
lowed to  send  to  the  most  convenient  and  appropriate  school. 

3.  School  taxes  would  be  uniform  and  equitable.  Public  schools 
are  for  the  public  good,  and  should  be  supported  at  the  public 
charge.  A  State  school  tax,  supplementing  the  income  of  the  school 
fund,  would  leave  the  local  taxation  lighter,  and  the  burden  of  sus- 
taining the  schools  would  be  still  further  equalized. 

4.  The  schools  would  also  be  much  more  uniform,  and  of  better 
average  quality.  At  present,  we  find  an  excellent  school,  perhaps, 
in  one  district,  and  in  the  next  a  poor  one;  chiefly,  sometimes,  be- 
cause the  people  are  poor.  But  the  State  cannot  afford  to  tolerate 
poor  schools. 

5.  Graded  schools  are  generally  out  of  the  question,  under  the 
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present  system.  Under  a  town  system,  they  could  be  much  more 
readily  introduced,  as  increase  of  population,  and  the  advancement 
of  pupils  might  render  it  desirable.  A  considerable  number  of 
towns  could  at  once  establish  a  central  school  of  higher,  grade,  open 
to  all  pupils  of  sufficient  advancement.  This  would,  in  effect,  grade 
the  other  schools.  Some  advantages,  beyond  those  of  elementary 
instruction,  would  thus  be  attainable,  more  especially  in  towns  em- 
bracing villages. 

6.  A  course  of  study  could  be  much  more  readily  introduced,  and 
made  uniform,  if  desired,  for  the  county. 

7.  Text-books  and  apparatus  could  be  uniformly  and  adequately 
supplied,  and  at  reasonable  rates. 

8.  Teachers  would  be  employed  for  their  fitness,  and  longer  re- 
tained, and  would  do  far  better  work.  A  superior  teacher  would 
naturally  be  secured  for  the  central  school  of  highest  grade,  if  es- 
tablished, who  would  diffuse  correct  methods  of  teaching,  through 
all  the  schools. 

9.  Supervision,  now  almost  a  nullity,  would  be  exercised  by  such 
head  teacher,  or  by  the  secretary  of  the  town  board;  and  the  gen- 
eral care  of  the  schools  on  the  part  of  the  county  superintendent, 
would  be  properly  supplemented. 

10.  School-houses  would  be  better,  and  better  located,  the  law 
providing,  as  it  does  now,  for  the  equalization  of  cost,  for  a  series 
of  years. 

11.  Town  libraries  would  naturally  and  readily  connect  them- 
selves with  a  town  system  of  schools,  greatly  to  the  public  benefit* 

12.  Statistics  would  be  uniform,  reliable,  and  of  some  value. 

No  human  system  is  perfect.  The  school  system  here  advocated, 
opens  possibilities  nevertheless  which  can  not  be  realized  under 
the  present  one,  except  in  rare  cases.  It  would  certainly  render  it 
practicable  to  make  the  bulk  of  the  country  schools  much  better 
than  they  now  are;  and  the  system  should,  therefore,  be  enacted  into 
law,  without  much  longer  delay.  The  present  permissive  law  was 
intended  as  an  experiment.  Though  well  devised,  in  the  main,  it 
retains  too  much  of  the  present  system,  and  should  be  carefully 
recast.  WILLIAM  C.  WHITFORD, 

State  Superintendent. 
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BAYFIELD  COUNTY. 

JOHN    MC  CLOUD,    SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  county  of  Bayfield,  with  its  many  resources  of  lumber,  fish, 
soil,  and  minerals,  has  not  as  yet  received  its  due  share  of  the  em- 
igration that  has  been  filling  up  the  other  portions  of  our  State. 
Consequently,  my  reports,  from  year  to  year,  do  not  compare  very 
favorably  with  those  of  even  newer  counties,  whose  population  is 
constantly  increasing  by  the  incoming  of  settlers,  and  whose  re- 
sources are  being  more  rapidly  developed. 

The  location  of  this  county,  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the 
State,  and  its  isolated  position,  caused  by  the  want  of  railroads  to 
give  us  a  market  for  our  products,  and  a  quick  and  easy  communi- 
cation with  the  county  around  and  below  us,  is  doubtless  the  cause 
of  such  slow  growth  and  development,  and  one  that  can  only  be 
remedied  in  time,  and  by  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  at 
large.  Still  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that,  even  under  these  unfavor- 
able circumstances,  we  are  not  only  holding  our  own,  but  slowly 
gaining,  as  my  report  will  show. 

There  is  but  one  school  district  in  this  county,  and  but  two 
schools;  one  of  them,  however,  has  two  departments,  with  three 
teachers  employed.  By  my  report,  it  appears  that  there  are  in  the 
4  —  Supt. 
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district  303  children  over  4  and  under  20  years  of  age,  while  but 
137  have  attended  school  during  the  year.  When  it  is  known  that 
there  is  a  government  school  at  Red  Cliff,  on  the  Indian  reserva- 
tion in  this  county,  of  which  we  have  no  report  (it  not  being  within 
my  jurisdiction),  this  item  will  be  better  understood. 

The  population  of  our  county  is  largely  made  up  of  Indians  and 
their  descendants,  who  have  adopted  the  habits  and  customs  of 
civilized  life,  and  a  large  majority  of  our  scholars  are  from  that  class* 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  our  educational  interests  are,  and  ever 
have  been,  held  to  be  of  the  first  importance  by  our  people;  and 
that  the  efforts  of  an  efficient  school  board  to  maintain  and  improve 
our  schools,  have  in  all  cases  been  heartly  endorsed  and  aided  by 
our  community. 


BUFFALO  COUNTY. 

J.    C.   RATHBUN,    SUPERINTENDENT. 
STATISTICS. 

The  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  this  county,  as  appears 
from  the  reports  of  the  several  town  clerks,  is  6,212.  Of  these  3,890, 
or  but  a  little  over  one-half,  have  attended  school  during  the  year. 
Of  the  3,*890,  158  are  reported  as  being  registered  in  the  non-in- 
corporated private  schools.  This  leaves  2,104  children  in  the 
county  which  receive  no  school  instruction,  and  it  is  a  fair  state- 
ment to  say  that  nearly  all  of  them  receive  no  instruction  what- 
ever. In  most  instances,  they  are  of  foreign  parentage,  and  can 
not  receive  an  English  education  at  home.  The  baneful  influence 
which  such  children  will,  in  the  future,  inflict  upon  the  state,  may 
well  cause  the  people  to  consider  the  benefits  of  a  compulsory  edu- 
cation enactment. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  of  the  county  are  in  a  progressive  state.  Generally 
speaking,  our  teachers  seem  to  be  interested  in  their  work.  It  has 
been  mj  practice,  while  visiting  a    school,  to  carefully  note  the 
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teacher's  modus  operandi,  and  afterwards  to  make  such  sugges- 
tions as  occured  to  me.  I  have,  in  every  instance,  left  a  report 
with  the  teacher  to  be  forwarded  to  the  district  board,  in  which  I 
have  called  their  attention  to  such  matters  as  I  thought  they  ought 
to  attend  to.  I  am  not  among  those  who  attach  such  an  infinite 
amount  of  importance  to  school  visitation  by  a  superintendent.  He 
can  not  see  a  school  in  its  normal  condition.  The  presence  of  a 
stranger  in  a  school  will  invariably  embarrass  pupils,  and  very  often 
a  teacher.  He  can,  to  be  sure,  throw  out  suggestions  and  give 
advice;  but  from  the  fact  that  what  he  sees  in  the  school  is  not  the 
the  every  day  mode  of  carrying  on,  his  suggestions  and  advice  are 
more  general  than  appropriate  to  any  specific  case.  The  district 
board,  too,  is  apt  to  treat  his  recomendations  with  complete  indif- 
ference. These  things,  together  with  the  fact  that  a  superintend- 
ent sees  a  school  probably  but  twice  in  a  year,  and  some  of  them 
but  once,  as  many  districts  have  no  summer  school  —  make  it  im- 
possible for  a  superintendent's  half-day  visit  to  accomplish  what 
many  expect  it  to  accomplish. 

The  district  boards  and  parents  of  the  county  do  not  take  the 
interest  in  the  schools  which  they  should.  Some  of  our  teachers  are 
assisted  and  encouraged  by  district  officers,  others  seem  to  succeed 
in  spite  of  those  functionaries,  while  many  others  prosper  under  the 
blessed  sanction  of  the  district  board's  magnificent  indifference. 
I  have  tried  to  induce  district  officers  to  throw  off  their  lethargy; 
have  told  them  that  it  is  as  much  their  duty  to  visit  their  schools, 
as  it  is  mine;  that  the  law  makes  it  so.  What  their  practice  will 
be  another  year,  is  yet  to  be  observed.  I  have  attempted  to  induce 
teachers  to  see  the  necessity  of  studying  and  reading  in  connection 
with  their  work.  In  this,  I  have  partially  succeeded,  although  not 
to  that  extent  which  I  desire.  I  have  given  those  who  do  read 
educational  periodicals,  credit  for  so  doing;  and  have  required  them 
to  report,  in  connection  with  their  monthly  reports,  the  number 
of  educational  publications  read. 
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EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT  IN  THE  COUNTY  PAPER. 

Soon  after  my  inauguration,  I  became  convinced  that  there  was 
something  lacking  in  the  present  system  of  school  management;  a 
"  missing  link "  somewhere.  There  is  a  too  extended  gap 
between  the  county  superintendent  and  the  schools.  There 
should  be  a  local  officer,  more  efficient  than  the  average  district 
board,  to  work  with  the  superintendent.  For  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing to  bridge  this  gap,  I  obtained  of  Hon.  John  W.  DeGroff,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Alma  Express,  consent  to  edit  a  column  in  his  paper, 
the  same  to  be  devoted  to  educational  matters.  It  affords  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  of  conveying  to  teachers  and  school  officers  im- 
portant matters  bearing  upon  their  work.  It  contains  locals,  per- 
sonals, editorials,  an  occasional  question  upon  school  law  or  school 
work,  reviews  of  educational  journals,  in  fact,  any  thing  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  editor,  will  be  of  educational  interest. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

After  somewhat  carefully  examining  the  different  laws  relating 
to  text-books,  I  became  satisfied  that  very  great  benefits  would  re- 
sult to  the  schools,  if  district  boards  and  the  people  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  thereby  offered.  I  saw  no  oppor- 
tunity, whatever,  of  any  swindle  being  perpetrated  by  an  agent 
being  sent  to  work  up  the  school  book  trade,  provided  the  district 
boards  would  follow  the  law.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  do  tkis 
without  arousing  suspicion  as  to  my  collusion  with  the  "  school 
book  ring,"  and  at  the  same  time  violating  the  law  of  1877.  That 
the  matter  might  be  brought  before  our  school  boards,  I  obtained 
from  the  different  school  book  publishing  houses  their  price  lists, 
and  also  asked  them  what  they  would  pay  a  live  agent.  None  of 
them  seem  disposed  to  work  in  Buffalo  county,  except  the  firm  of 
Appleton  &  Co.  This  company  immediately  dispatched  a  man, 
Mr.  A.  H.  Porter,  to  work  up  the  trade  in  this  county.  After  a 
somewhat  lengthy  conference  with  Mr.  Porter,  I  became  convinced 
that  he  desired  to  carry  on  the  work  in  accordance  with  the  strict 
principles  of  honesty,  and  to  take  no  advantage  of  a  district  offi- 
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cer's  ignorance  of  the  school  law.  I  also  caused  the  following  to 
be  published  in  the  "  Educational  Department,"  before  mentioned: 

"  The  book  agents  have  reached  Buffalo  county,  and  no  doubt 
each  one  is  urging  district  boards  to  adopt  his  books.  So  far  as  he 
does  this  in  a  legitimate  way,  he  will  do  a  good  work,  certainly 
good  for  the  schools;  but  the  agent  class  contains  so  many  merci- 
less swindlers,  who  regard  neither  individual  honesty  nor  public 
rights,  that  we,  as  in  duty  bound,  are  disposed  to  throw  out  a  word 
or  two  of  caution.  It  very  frequently  happens  that  district  boards 
are  ignorant  of  school  laws,  or  prefer  to  let  an  agent  have  his  own 
way  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him.  This,  of  course,  gives  an  agent 
all  he  asks. 

"We  have  before  called  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  adop- 
tion of  lists  of  books,  and  also  to  the  plan  of  district  purchase, 
and  are  pleased  to  have  these  men  come  to  the  county  and  help 
carry  our  recommendations  into  execution;  but  district  officers 
should  remember  that  they  must  adopt  text-books  as  they  do  every- 
thing else,  by  first  having  a  meeting  of  the  board,  as  provided  for 
on  page  53,  of  the  school  code.  If  an  agent  comes  to  you  and 
says  he  has  seen  the  other  members  of  the  board,  and  asks  your 
consent  and  signature,  pronounce  that  man  a  fraud.  He  knows 
very  well  he  is  leading  you  to  violate  the  law,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  compromising  the  honor  of  the  publishing  house  which  he 
represents.  Do  not  let  another  "  Wood's  Mathematical  Chart " 
swindle  be  perpetrated. 

"  Another  point  worthy  of  note,  and  the  neglect  of  which  has  led 
a  few  district  boards  throughout  the  State  into  trouble,  is  the  man- 
ner of  purchasing  the  books.  The  district  board  can  not  buy  the 
books  without  a  vote  of  the  district. 

"  If  there  is  already  uniformity  in  the  schools,  and  the  books  are 
considered  good,  we  advise  the  adoption  of  these  books  by  the 
board,  and  that  provisions  be  made  for  district  purchase.  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  the  works  of  one  author  are  so  superior  to  all 
others  that  all  others  must  be  thrown  out.  Uniformity  in  the 
school  is  the  objective  point.  There  is  everything  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  uniformity  and  district  purchase,  and  we  know  of  not  one 
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argument  that  can  be  brought  against  it.  It  is  a  conceded  truth 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  inefficiency  of  our  schools  is  due  to  the 
great  variety  of  text-books  upon  the  same  subject,  used  in  the 
schools,  and  the  reason  for  their  being  there  is  the  negligence  of 
the  proper  authorities. 

"We  are  in  receipt  of  testimonials  from  clerks  in  districts  which 
follow  this  plan,  and  the  unanimous  verdict  is  that  at  least  from 
one-third  to  one-half  is  saved,  and  all  advise  other  districts  to 
adopt,  and  purchase  from  the  publishers.  We  submit  these  facts 
and  consider  them  well  worthy  the  attention  of  every  person  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  of  the  schools,  and  in  the  progress  of  his  own 
financial  condition." 

Mr.  Porter  succeeded  in  getting  several  local  agencies  estab- 
lished, placing  over  them  men  who  were  acquainted  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  in  whom  the  people  would  have  confidence.  There  was 
also  a  man  canvassing  for  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.,  who 
succeeded  in  securing  quite  a  number  of  adoptions.  The  result  is 
that  many  of  our  schools  are  blessed  with  a  uniformity  of  text- 
books, and  in  many  instances  there  is  uniformity  in  an  entire  town. 
I  did  not  recommend  for  adoption  any  particular  series  of  books, 
but  mentioned  in  the  "  Educational  Departments  "  the  names  of 
several  books,  from  which  I  advised  district  boards  to  select  a 
series. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

In  my  examinations  I  have  endeavored  to  have  the  questions 
such  that  the  number  of  teachers  would  correspond  as  nearly  as 
possible  with  the  number  of  schools  in  the  county.  I  have  found 
it  necessary  to  grant  a  few  "  limited  certificates,"  but  have  adopted 
the  rule  of  demanding  from  the  district  board  desiring  such  a  licent- 
iate, a  written  request  that  he  be  permitted  to  teach  their  school. 
The  best  teachers  will  be  engaged  to  teach  the  best  and  most  ad- 
vanced schools.  This  leaves  for  the  less  advanced  schools,  teachers 
holding  limited  certificates.  This  brings  the  holders  of  such  cer- 
tificates to  an  examination  twice  per  year,  which  is  a  powerful  stim- 
ulus for  self-improvement.  They  .will  thus,  ere  long,  be  compe- 
tent to   obtain   a   full  certificate,   or   else   be  dropped    from  the 
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pedagogic  ranks.  I  am  willing  to  help  and  encourage  those 
teachers  who  help  themselves,  but  those  who  do  not,  who  are  con- 
tent with. receiving  a  limited  certificate  semi-annually,  must  soon 
feel  the  keen  edge  of  the  educational  pruning  knife.  Our  common 
school  system  can  ill  afford  to  have  hanging  to  it  a  set  of  parasites, 
who,  leech-like,  continually  draw  nourishment  and  return  nothing 
as  a  recompense.  I  believe  in  having  teachers  pass  a  thorough  ex- 
amination. Better  issue  a  few  limited  certificates  than  have  a  su- 
perabundance of  half  qualified  teachers,  whose  only  function  is  to 
keep  the  wages  down,  and  to  encourage  a  district  board  to  put  up 
its  school  at  auction,  and  to  knock  it  off  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

SCHOOL    CODE. 

During  the  past  year,  I  have  been  asked  by  teachers  and  others, 
how  a  copy  of  the  school  code  may  be  obtained.  Many  are  desir- 
ous of  owning  one.  Cannot  arrangements  be  made  withthe  State 
Printer  —  prefacing  the  same  with  legislation,  if  necessary  —  by 
which  a  copy  may  be  secured?  It  seems  that  a  book  so  valuable, 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  interested  in  school  work, 
especially  when  one  is  found  who  is  anxious  to  procure  a  copy  and 
profit  thereby. 

By  the  action  of  the  Institute  Committee,  the  annual  institute 
for  this  county  was  fixed  for  the  two  weeks  following  August  5th, 
the  same  being  conducted  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Thayer  and  Mr.  F.  D.  En- 
sign, of  the  River  Falls  Normal  School.  This  was  the  first  two  week's 
institute  with  which  this  county  has  been  favored.  Although  the 
time  of  the  year  was  exceedingly  unfortunate  for  us,  yet  the  at- 
tendance was  good  and  a  lively  interest  was  kept  up.  The  Insti- 
tute Syllabus  was  the  principal  source  of  my  examination  questions 
for  the  fall  examinations. 

On  the  whole,  the  past  year  has  been  one  during  which  school 
work  has  been  on  the  progressive.  I  have  been  aided  much  by 
some  school  officers,  and  let  alone  by  the  indifference  of  others. 
Have  acted  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Supervisors  in  one  town,  and 
condemned  a  school  house.  Our  action  was  appealed  from,  and 
after  ten  weeks  of  delay  the  appellant  was  informed  by  a  decision 
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from  the  State  Superintendent's  office  that  his  appeal  had  been  dis- 
missed. I  understand  that  a  neat  and  commodious  school  edifice 
is  taking  the  place  of  the  worthless  one  condemned.  New  school 
houses  have  been  erected  in  other  portions  of  the  county,  and 
action  has  been  taken  this  fall  toward  building  still  others.  I 
anticipate  that  the  coming  school  year  will  be  one  of  unusual  prog- 
ress in  educational  matters  in  this  county.  In  some  portions  of  the 
county  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  opinion  in  favor  of  school  work, 
and  of  employing  good  teachers.  In  others  —  and  in  that  portiot 
where  we  would  least  expect  it  —  are  men  whose  actions  show  that 
they  consider  a  teacher  nothing  more  than  a  figure  head,  and  who 
assert  that  he  now  receives  more  and  better  pay  than  a  day  laborer, 
leaving  theonly  inference  to  be  drawn  to  be  that  he  receives  too 
much.  We  may  pertinently  ask,  Ought  he  not  to  receive  more? 
Are  not  his  services  worth  more?  Isn't  the  teacher's  labor  deserv- 
ing of  better  remuneration  than  that  of  the  wood-chopper  or  hod- 
carrier?  Does  not  a  teacher  have  to  devote  both  time  and  money 
in  preparing  himself  for  the  work?  It  is  a  recognized  principle 
everywhere  that  intellectual  labor  is  deserving  of  more  and  better 
remuneration  than  physical  labor;  that  the  pay  should  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  intelligence  required  to  do  the  work. 
Hold  this  principle  in  view,  and  then  answer  the  question,  How 
does  the  compensation  of  teachers  compare  with  that  of  those  en- 
gaged in  other  employments? 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  work  a  teacher  ought  to  receive  more 
and  better  remuneration  than  a  day  laborer.  An  average  lawyer, 
physician,  farmer,  or  mechanic  receives  more  pay  than  he  does.  The 
doctrine  that  every  one  must  receive  equal  remuneration  for  work 
done  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  unsound;  and  is  nothing  but  the  com- 
munism which  is  the  curse  of  some  portions  of  the  world  to-day.  It 
takes  for  a  basis  that  all  men  are  created  physically  and  intellectually 
equal,  which  is  not  the  case,  never  has  been,  and  never  will  be.  It 
strikes  down  the  last  barrier  between  industry  and  indolence;  it 
takes  from  the  realm  of  intelligent  action  all  of  our  authors,  states- 
men, discoverers,  and  inventors,  and  places  men  of  genius  on  a  level 
with  the  wandering  tramp. 
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COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 

KENNEDY   SCOTT,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  school  work  of  the  past  year  has  been  unusually  prosperous 
throughout  the  county.  Eight  of  the  nine  graded  schools  have 
been  in  charge  of  competent  and  experienced  teachers;  while  the 
teachers  in  the  rural  districts  have  shown  by  the  quality  of  their 
work  that  they  are  not  unmindful  of  the  responsibilities  and  re- 
quirements connected  therewith.  The  number  of  persons  exam- 
ined during  the  school  year  was  504,  — 193  in  the  fall,  and  311  in 
the  spring.  The  number  licensed  was  376,  of  whom  6  received  first 
grade,  27  second  grade,  and  343  third  grade  certificates;  of  this 
number,  137  were  limited,  or  for  six  months  only.  These  persons 
examined  furnished  nearly  5,000  papers,  having  40,000  answers  to 
examination  questions,  to  be  inspected,  considered,  marked,  and 
recorded,  employing,  with  the  travel  incident  thereto,  about  three 
months  of  time  and  labor. 

THE   NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

Columbia  county  now  maintains  somewhat  irregularly,  at  the 
various  Normal  Schools,  from  15  to  20  students.  It  is  expected 
that  these  will  be  of  much  benefit  to  our  county  schools,  in  which 
they  teach,  and  that  they  will  incite  progress  in  their  fellows;  it  is 
hoped  they  will  meet  due  reward  for  their  enterprise,  toil,  and  ex- 
pense. Quite  a  number  of  our  schools  are  taught  by  those  who 
have  attended  the  Normal  Schools,  and  they  are  teaching  very  suc- 
cessfully, giving  excellent  satisfaction  generally.  I  think  that  the 
Normal  Schools  of  the  State  ought,  by  all  means,  to  be  well  sus- 
tained and  supported,  as  they  form  a  most  essential  element  in  the 
education  of  our  teachers.  The  normal  quota  to  which  this  county 
is  entitled  is  sixteen. 

THE    INSTITUTE. 

The  annual  institute  was  held  in  April,  at  Portage,  under  the 
management  of  Prof.  A.  Salisbury.     The  enrollment  was  156,  aver- 
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age  daily  attendance  125.     The  work  was  highly  appreciated  by 
the  teachers  and  superintendent. 

SCHOOL   HOUSES. 

During  the  past  year  the  Lodi  Public  School  building  was  burned, 
causing  the  school  to  be  closed  for  the  summer  term,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  "  Free  Kigh  School "  department,  which  was  con- 
tinued under  difficulties  in  a  building  procured  for  the  purpose. 
This  was  a  great  loss  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  village  and 
surrounding  country,  and  would  have  been  more  severe  had  the 
building  not  been  well  insured.  But  the  enterprising  people  of 
Lodi  were  not  long  to  be  without  a  suitable  school  building,  and 
at  this  time  have  one  nearly  completed,  equal  to  the  one  burned 
and  in  some  respects  superior. 

Two  old  and  worthless  school  buildings  have  been  replaced  by 
good  and  comfortable  ones.  Especially  the  one  at  Leed's  Center, 
which  is  the  best  country  school-house  in  the  county. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Fifty-five  districts  have  adopted  lists  of  school-books;  nineteen 
purchase  at  wholesale  and  sell  at  cost  to  pupils.  Besides  saving 
from  20  to  30  per  cent,  on  the  price,  this  method  tends  to  uniformity 
and  constant  supply  of  books,  slates,  etc.,  thereby  increasing  the 
working  power  of  the  school.  Where  this  plan  has  been  tried,  it 
has  given  entire  satisfaction,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn. 
Experience  alone  can  determine  the  practical  utility  of  this  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  text-book  problem. 

With  its  cheapening  of  prices,  disadvantages  appear;  chief 
among  which  is  inability  of  some  school  officers  to  properly  trans- 
act the  business  connected  with  ordering,  keeping  track  of  the 
books,  and  accounting  for  the  book-fund,  and  by  ordering  books  in 
such  small  quanticies  that  trouble  and  freight  overbalance  reduced 
prices.  Another  difficulty  is  that  some  books  will  be  trusted  out 
and  lost,  or  if  the  price  is  collected,  it  will  cost  more  than  it  is 
worth.  While  I  think  it  is  a  good  plan  to  adopt  a  set  of  books, 
school  boards  should  be  careful  about  making  sweeping  changes 
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without  consulting  some  one  in  whom  they  have  confidence,  and 
who  has  had  experience  in  the  matter. 


CRAWFORD   COUNTY. 

M.    E.    NORRIS,    SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  accompany  my  annual  statistical  report  I  have  prepared  this 
special  statement  as  a  means  of  giving  additional  information  re- 
garding the  public  school  interests  of  this  county. 


PROGRESS. 


Since  the  last  report  of  this  kind  was  sent  to  the  department, 
showing  up  the  condition  of  our  educational  interest,  considerable 
improvement  has  been  made  in  the  schools  of  "  old  Crawford."     In 
the  first  place  some  of  our  larger  districts  have  erected,  or  are  now 
erecting  new  and  commodious  school  houses,  which  they  are  fur- 
nishing with  the  improved  style  of  furniture  and  apparatus.     As 
instances  of  this  kind,  I  would  mention  the  villages  of  Lynxville 
and  Bell  Center.      Many  of  the  other  districts  are  repairing  and 
improving  their  school  houses  and  putting  in  new  furniture,  among 
which  are  Marietta,  Batavia,  and  three  of  the  districts  in  the  town 
of  Prairie  du  Chien.     A  few  districts  which  are,  in  my  opinion,  well 
able  to  build  new  school  houses,  such  as  they  very  much  need,  com- 
plain of  the  "  hard  times  "  as  soon  as  the  subject  of  a  new  school 
house  is  mentioned.     With  the  exception  of  the  last  named  class 
of  districts,  the  school  houses  of  this  county  are  about  as  good  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  people  in  the  various  districts  permit. 
Two  new  districts  have  been  organized  since  last  year,  each  of 
which  maintained  school  five  months  during  the  expired  school 
year.     Those  districts  are  joint  district  No.   5,   of   the  towns  of 
Prairie  du  Chien  and  Bridgeport,  which  was  formed  from  territory 
taken  principally  from  old  joint  district  No.  6;  and  district  No.  17, 
of  the  town  of  Seneca,  which  has  put  up  a  new  and  comfortable 
frame  school  house. 
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TEACHERS. 

Our  teachers  are  all  alive  to  their  work,  and  apparently  cognizant 
of  the  responsibilities  which  rest  upon  them.  A  desire  for  higher 
grading  is  being  manifested  by  many  of  the  older  teachers,  and 
more  than  usual  applied  for  the  2nd  and  1st  grade  certificates  at 
the  last  two  examinations.  There  were,  in  all,  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates  during  the  year,  in- 
cluding fall  of  1878,  of  which  number  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
were  successful.  Of  this  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  certificates 
issued,  three  were  first  grade,  ten  second,  and  all  of  the  others  third 
grade,  of  two  kinds,  extending  for  six  months,  and  one  year.  The 
six  months  class  of  certificates  all  expired  this  fall,  and  many  of 
them  have  not  been  renewed,  which  leave  about  enough  expe- 
rienced teachers  in  the  field  to  fill  the  schools. 

INSTITUTES. 

Two  institutes  have  been  held  during  the  year  1878, —  the  spring 
institute  at  Wauzeka,  and  the  fall,  at  Seneca.  We  all  felt  very 
much  disappointed  on  account  that  the  institute  committee  could 
not  give  us  an  institute  in  the  county  this  fall;  but  consoled  our- 
selves with  the  thought  that  we  shall  have  two  institutes  next 
year  —  a  one  week's  in  the  spring,  and  two  week's  in  the  fall  — 
both  to  be  conducted  by  Prof.  D.  McGregor.  The  institute  which 
was  held  last  spring  at  Wauzeka  and  conducted  by  Prof.  McGregor, 
was  a  success  ;  and  I  would  say  that  your  visit  and  lecture  were  a 
source  of  great  benefit  to  the  teachers,  as  the  presence  in  the  field 
of  a  soldier  who  has  had  long  experience,  and  is  commander-in- 
chief,  inspires  confidence  in  the  army  and  incites  them  to  action  for 
the  accomplishment  of  greater  results. 

THE   TEACHERS'    LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  efforts  of  my  predecessor  and  those  of  the  many  earnest 
teachers  who  were  co-laborers  with  him,  is  Crawford  county  in- 
debted for  the  establishment  of  this  teachers'  library.  It  is  true 
that  the  association  is  yet  only  in  its  infancy,  the  few  books  which 
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were  on  hand  not  having  been  distributed  to  the  various  places  of 
deposit  at  the  time  that  I  assumed  the  superintendency.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  association  is  the  establishment  of  a  public  library  for 
the  benefit  and  use  of  the  teachers  of  the  county,  and  others  who 
may  comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions  as  set  forth  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  society.  Through  the  means  of  the  library,  most 
of  the  books  in  which  are  works  on  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  we 
intend  to  obtain  more  uniformity  of  work  —  a  thing  very  much 
needed  —  and  more  culture  among  the  teachers  generally.  The 
association  meets  on  the  last  Saturday  of  each  month,  at  various 
places  in  the  county,  and  at  each  of  these  meetings  a  regular  pro- 
gramme of  exercises  is  carried  out,  consisting  of  discussions,  select 
readings,  and  other  useful  exercises. 

VISITATION. 

On  account  of  my  term  not  beginning  until  January  1st,  I  could 
not  visit  as  many  of  the  schools  during  the  winter  term  as  could 
have  been  done  had  the  work  begun  November  1st.  The  bad  con- 
dition of  the  roads,  too,  throughout  the  entire  winter  made  it  very 
impracticable  —  in  fact  almost  impossible — to  get  around  to  the 
schools.  However,  I  believe  as  many  schools  were  visited  since 
January  1st  as  there  ever  have  been  in  this  county  in  the  same 
length  of  time.  I  intend  during  the  present  year  to  visit  all  the 
schools  in  my  district,  and  think  that  the  law  by  the  late  revision 
of  the  statutes  making  it  obligatory  on  the  superintendents  to  do 
so,  is  a  good  one. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  I  return  my  most  sincere  thanks, 
first,  to  the  State  department  for  promptness  in  rendering  all  asked 
for  assistance,  and  in  evincing  willingness  to  do  more  in  advice  for 
the  general  good  of  the  public  educational  system.  Second,  to  the 
people  of  Crawford  county  for  the  interest  shown  by  all  in  the  wel- 
fare of  our  schools,  and  the  kind  hospitality  extended  in  all  pajrts 
of  the  county,  wherever  my  duties  called  me.  And  last,  but  not 
least,  to  our  teachers  for  their  hearty  co-operation  with  this  depart- 
ment in  promoting  all  things  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  the 
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cause  of  education.  Hoping  that  when  another  year  shall  have 
rolled  round  the  report  from. this  office  will  contain  an  account  of 
many  improvements  made  in  1879,  this  report  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted. 


EAU  CLAIRE  COUNTY. 

AGNES    HOSFORD,    SUPERINTENDENT. 

Daring  the  year,  one  new  district  was  formed  in  Ludington,  in  a 
part  of  the  town  which  has  previously  had  no  school  privileges. 
In  district  No.  1,  in  Drammen,  and  No.  2,  in  Seymour,  no  school 
was  maintained  during  the  year,  and  no  report  was  received  from 
them.  These  districts  are  much  in  need  of  the  school  privileges, 
which  they  have  failed  to  provide,  but,  I  do  not  know  how  to  help 
them,  until  they  help  themselves.  Two  new  school-houses  were 
built,  where  they  have  long  been  needed.  One  in  district  No.  1, 
in  Fairchild,  the  other  in  district  No.  1,  in  Washington;  the  latter 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  convenient  country  school  houses  in 
the  county.  There  are  still  eight  districts,  in  which  new  houses 
ought  to  be  built.  Some  of  these  will  probably  be  built  during  the 
coming  year,  unless  "  hard  times "  prevent  the  needed  improve- 
ment. There  are  also  six  other  school  houses,  having  a  shabby  ex- 
terior and  uncomfortable  interior,  that  might  be  made  respectable 
and  comfortable  by  needed  repairs. 

The  statistics  show  a  considerable  increase  over  last  year,  in 
the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  county,  and  an  increase 
in  the  number  registered  in  the  school.  The  percentage  of  attend- 
ance, was  greater  than  it  has  been  for  five  years  previous.  I  have 
not  records  further  back  than  that.  The  reports  show  that  there 
has  been  some  increase  in  the  length  of  time  which  school  has  been 
maintained  in  the  several  districts.  It  is  desirable  that  this  in- 
crease should  be  much  greater.  There  are  too  many  districts 
giving  to  the  children  only  five  or  six  months  school  in  the  year, 
that  might,  and  therefore,  ought  to  give  them  seven  or  eight.  The 
average  attendance  has  been  greater  this  year  than  last,  owing  in 
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part,  probably,  to  the  mild  winter,  and  in  part  to  the  better  arrange- 
ment of  the  school  term.  In  nearly  all  the  districts,  school  opened 
earlier  in  the  year,  and  closed  before  the  the  heated  term  and  "  berry 
time." 

The  changes  of  teachers  were  a  little  less  numerous  than  in 
either  of  the  last  two  preceding  years,  but  still  far  too  numerous 
for  the  interests  of  the  schools.  There  has  been  a  good  degree  o 
advancement  in  the  educational  qualifications  of  teachers.  Many 
of  those  who  teach  in  the  country  schools,  are  themselves  pupils  a 
part  of  the  year,  in  some  one  of  the  graded  schools  of  the  county. 
The  applicants  for  certificates  during  the  past  year,  were  fewer  in 
number,  and  more  mature  in  years,  than  in  the  previous  year.  The 
number  of  teachers  holding  certificates,  was  at  one  time  nearly 
double  the  number  required  for  the  schools,  as  would  appear  from 
statistics  given.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
certificates  issued  were  valid  for  six  months  only;  and,  also,  that 
many  teachers  holding  certificates  for  a  year  attend  the  examina- 
tions both  in  the  spring  and  fall.  So  it  frequently  happens  that  one 
person  holds  two  certificates. 

While  teachers  have  been  gaining  in  ability,  it  has  been  under 
the  discouragement  of  constantly  decreasing  wages.  It  is  not 
strange,  in  the  retrenchments  consequent  on  "  hard  times,"  that 
teachers'  wages  have  been  reduced.  Still,  I  think  this  a  poor 
economy,  and  one  that  will  inevitably  work  injury  to  the  schools. 
The  decrease  has  been  greater  in  the  wages  of  gentleman  than  of 
lady  teachers,  and  was  commenced  at  least  four  years  ago.  The 
result  is  that  the  number  of  gentlemen  engaged  in  teaching,  has 
been  steadily  decreasing.  There  are  few  found  in  the  schools,  even 
in  the  winter.  The  decrease  in  the  wages  of  the  lady  teachers  has 
not  been  so  great,  but  already  some  of  the  best  teachers  seek  more 
profitable  employment  in  other  counties.  The  evil  does  not  end 
in  the  banishment  of  some  ambitions  teachers,  but  their  places 
must  be  supplied  by  those  of  inferior  qualifications,  who  are  glad 
to  teach  at  any  price. 

During  the  year,  I  saw  each  school  in  the  county,  at  least  once 
each  term,  with  three  exceptions.     These  I  found,  unexpectedly 
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closed  for  a  short  vacation,  when  I  attempted  to  make  the  second 
visit.  In  nearly  every  case,  I  found  the  schools  in  good  working 
order,  the  pupils  apparently  studious,  the  teacher  earnest  and  in- 
terested. While  I  have  been  convinced  that,  as  a  rule,  the  teachers 
manage  and  instruct  their  schools  according  to  their  ability,  I 
have  also  been  painfully  convinced  that  that  ability  is  far  short  of 
what  the  work  of  education  needs.  When  making  my  first  series 
of  visits  to  the  schools  of  this  county,  I  was  impressed  with  the 
need  of  professional  training  for  teachers.  This  was  forced  upon 
my  attention,  by  witnessing  the  false,  feeble,  ineffective  teaching 
of  those,  whose  technical  knowledge  was  sufficient  to  warrant  even 
the  expectation  that  good  instruction  would  be  given.  While  our 
State  has  made  ample  provision  for  this  needed  training  in  her 
four  normal  schools,  our  country  districts  can  hope  for  little  benefit 
from  this  provision  until  their  teachers  receive  such  compensation, 
as  will  encourage  them  to  incur  the  expense  necessary  to  acquire 
that  training. 

There  has  been  an  encouraging  gain  in  the  matter  of  uniformity 
of  books.  Twenty-three  districts  report  the  adoption  of  a  series, 
to  be  used  in  their  schools,  and  sixteen  have  adopted  the  plan  of 
district  purchase.  I  expect  to  report  a  much  greater  number  next 
year  that  furnish  books  free,  for  the  plan  has  met  with  universal 
favor,  whenever  tried  in  the  county. 

The  Teachers'  Library  Association,  organized  last  January,  has 
been  measurably  successful,  but  not  in  the  degree  which  I  antici- 
pated. From  membership  fees,  the  appropriation  of  the  board  of 
supervisors,  and  the  contributions  of  friends,  seventy-five  volumes 
have  been  collected.  These  nearly  every  one  relate  specifically  to 
education.  While  the  library  has  not  benefitted  so  large  a  number 
as  I  hoped  it  would,  only  forty  teachers  having  become  members, 
still  I  entertain  the  hope  that  it  may  become  a  greater  power  in 
the  near  future. 
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FOND  DU  LAC  COUNTY. 

ED.  MC  LAUGHLIN,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Having  forwarded  to  you  our  statistical  report,  we  now  have  the 
honor  to  transmit  the  following  special  report  of  the  condition  of 
our  schools  and  the  work  done  since  January  1st,  when  we  entered 
on  the  duties  of  our  office. 

Our  first  action  was  to  call  the  attention  of  teachers  and  patrons 
to  the  necessity  of  a  more  uniform  plan  of  work,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  still  greater  interest  in  the  education  and  training  of 

pupils. 

teachers'  meetings. 

To  this  end  we  organized  a  series  of  teachers'  meetings,  dividing 
the  county  into  four  districts,  and  holding  a  meeting  in  each,  once 
a  month,  on  Saturday.  As  circumstances  might  prevent  our  attend- 
ance at  all  these  associations,  a  president  and  a  secretary  were  ap- 
pointed at  each  place  to  take  charge  of  the  order  of  exercises  and 
report  the  proceedings,  in  full,  to  us.  The  work  included  class  and 
individual  exercises  in  the  third  grade  branches  —  particularly 
orthoepy,  orthography,  reading,  and  geography  —  discussions  on 
the  same,  class  drills  in  primary  work,  and  short  addresses  by  lead- 
ing teachers  on  their  experience  in  governing,  classifying,  and  in- 
structing pupils.  The  teachers  throughout  the  county  at  once 
manifested  an  intense  interest  in  their  better  preparation;  and  by 
large  attendance,  better  acquaintance,  and  a  mutual  desire  to  re- 
ceive and  exchange  thoughts  and  methods,  much  good  has,  even  at 
this  early  day,  been  accomplished.  These  societies  are  a  most 
profitable  auxiliary  to  our  Institute  work,  and  promise  rich  returns 

the  next  year. 

visitations. 

During  the  year  we  made  300  different  visits,  and  after  observ- 
ing the  teacher's  work,  gave  the  rest  of  the  time  to  hearing  recita- 
tions, examining  classes,  and  urging  pupils  to  more  thoughtful 
preparation  in  each  study.  While  we  believe  teachers  to  be  earn- 
est, yet  we  are  sorry  to  see  so  many  mere  slaves  of  text-books.  It 
5  —  Supt. 
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detracts  from  true  genuineness  and  confidence,  and  lacks  that  force 
which  better  knowledge  with  oral  teaching  always  gives.  In  those 
visits  we  endeavored  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the 
benefits  arising  from  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  fundamental 
branches,  and  warned  them  against  hasty  and  imperfect  work,  and 
a  foolish  desire  for  rapid  promotion  from  lower  to  higher  classes. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Many  districts  have  adopted  a  series  of  text-books,  and  appar- 
ently with  good  results.  In  a  majority  of  cases  the  boards  pur- 
chased from  the  publishers  and  sold  at  cost  to  the  pupils.  This  is 
an  improvement,  yet  it  falls  short  of  the  mark.  Some  boards  adopt 
without  consulting  the  superintendent,  and  as  their  own  taste  or 
fancy  commends,  or  book  agent  prompts.  This  course  does  not 
secure  a  uniformity,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  regretted.  As  even 
our  best  laws  possess  more  or  less  inconvenience,  we  join  in  the 
views  of  some  of  our  co-workers  in  instituting  a  town  board  of 
education,  which  will,  in  co-operation  with  the  superintendent, 
secure  at  least  a  town,  and  perhaps  a  county  uniformity. 

FREE    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

We  regard  these  schools  as  indispensable  to  the  great  need  of 
the  State.  They  are  fountains  of  wealth  to  the  Common  Schools, 
the  Normal  Schools,  and  the  University,  and  should  be  generously 
fostered  by  the  people.  The  four  now  in  this  county  are  giving 
good  satisfaction.  The  Ripon  High  School,  under  the  able  man- 
agement of  J.  H.  Firehammer  and  his  corps  of  normal  assistants, 
is  doing  a  noble  work.  The  Ceresco  School,  directed  by  J.  M. 
Craig;  the  Brandon  School,  by  Kirk  Spoor;  and  the  Waupun 
School,  by  E.  R.  Hicks,  are  all  in  successful  operation.  The  Rosen- 
dale  Graded  School,  now  under  the  supervision  of  ex-superintend- 
ent O'Connor,  is  improving.  In  this  as  well  as  in  several  other 
places,  we  ought  to  have  Free  High  Schools. 
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SCHOLARS7    ATTENDANCE. 

It  is  astonishing  to  know  how  many  pupils  over  four  and  under 
twenty  years  of  age  fail  to  attend  school.  The  cause  is  insufficient, 
and  our  public  schools  will  never  be  able  to  stand  on  a  higher  plane 
until  the  evil  is  removed  or  rendered  less  injurious.  This  and 
irregularity  of  attendance  are  running  sores,  never  self-healing, 
but  ever  gnawing  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  vitals  of  our  school 
system.  We  have,  by  addresses  in  different  parts  of  the  county 
and  otherwise,  called  the  attention  of  patrons  to  this  growing 
defect,  and  urged  upon  them  immediate  steps  toward  its  correc- 
tion. Would  it  not  be  well,  in  the  apportionment  of  school  money, 
to  make  the  number  attending  school,  instead  of  the  number  in  the 
district,  the  basis  of  distribution? 

SCHOOL-HOUSES,   ETC. 

A  large  number  of  our  school-houses  are  in  good  condition,  but- 
all  afford  opportunity  for  improvement.  A  few  are  a  disgrace  to 
us,  and  a  libel  on  educational  institutions.  *  Our  county,  in  general,, 
is  poorly  supplied  with  school  apparatus;  but  we  hope,  through 
better  teachers  and  improved  methods,  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

NORMAL    SCHOOLS. 

Fond  du  Lac  county  points  with  pride  to  the  Normal  Schools. 
The  sentiment  of  her  people  is  largely  in  their  favor,  and  con- 
stantly growing.  The  best  positions  are  being  secured,  and  the 
best  salaries  received  by  those  of  normal  training,  and  we  strongly 
commend  their  work,  and  advise  others  to  take  advantage  of  a 
similar  preparation.  About  thirty  of  our  teachers  are  now  attend- 
ing the  Oshkosh  Normal  School. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Our  aim  in  these  examinations  has  been  to  submit  questions  in- 
volving principles  rather  than  facts,  and  requiring  the  exercise  of 
thought  and  judgment  rather  than  mere  memory.  The  teachers 
have  been  held  to  written  and  oral  work,  the  latter  being  particu- 
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larly  interesting  and  profitable.  We  believe  there  should  be  a  law 
regulating  the  minimum  age  of  applicants.  No  certificates  have 
been  granted  to  those  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  yet  many  of 
fifteen  and  sixteen  passed  creditable  examinations.  It  is  very  an- 
noying to  be  interviewed  by  partial  and  loving  parents,  and  very 
threatening  if  this  interview  proves  fruitless.  Of  262  applicants, 
last  spring,  22  received  second  grade  and  101  third  grade  certifi- 
cates; and  of  170,  this  fall,  three  received  first  grade,  and  99  third 
grade  certificates.  There  is  a  strong  demand  for  experienced, 
teachers  and  those  of  second  grade  qualifications,  and  by  a  closer 
examination  than  usual,  by  winnowing  the  chaff  from  the  wheat, 
and  by  refusing  certificates  to  children,  we  met  this  demand,  and 
called  into  the  field  many  who  had  gone  out  to  seek  more  remuner- 
ative employment.  Private  examinations  were  decidedly  disap- 
proved, and  endorsements  emphatically  refused. 

CONCLUSION. 

Our  object  throughout  has  been  to  give  the  people  a  better  class 
of  teachers,  to  encourage  the  latter  in  their  work,  and  to  impress 
upon  them  the  nobility  of  their  profession,  that  they  may  strive 
with  still  greater  earnestness  and  better  plans  to  educate  the  young, 
and  prepare  them  for  a  life  of  usefulness  to  themselves  and  to 
others.  We  have  sought  to  enlist  the  energies  of  patrons  and  school 
.  boards,  to  direct  their  attention  to  important  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities, and  to  persuade  them  to  avoid  all  mistaken  economy  by  which 
the  schools  might  suffer.  Hoping  to  be  in  strict  accord  with  the 
state  department,  and  in  harmony  with  our  co-laborers,  we  will 
close  this,  our  first  report,  by  wishing  a  bright  and  prosperous  future 
for  the  educational  development  of  our  adopted  state  and  country. 
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JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 
C.  J.  COLLIER,  superintendent. 

I  herewith  transmit  my  annual  report,  and  though  it  is  not  as 
reliable  in  all  points  as  I  could  desire,  yet  it  is  the  best  that  I  could 
obtain  from  the  materials  furnished  by  the  reports  of  the  various 
town  clerks. 

In  many  instances,  the  reports  from  the  towns  were  models,  being 
full  and  complete. in  every  particular;  but  these,  when  placed  in  a 
summary  with  the  others,  fail  to  show  the  proper  results. 

I  have  been  able  to  make  some  additions  to  the  statistics  from  re- 
ports of  teachers,  and  notes  taken  by  myself  during  the  year. 

The  column  in  the  financial  statement,  showing  the  money  on 
hand,  will  not  balance  with  the  total  money  received  during  the 
year,  as  we  have  no  column  showing  the  indebtedness,  and  as  some 
districts  have  expended  in  excess  of  their  receipts,  the  footing 
from  the  town  may  show  that  expenditures  were  more  than  the  re- 
ceipts, and  still  have  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  district 
treasurers. 

I  am  happy  to  report  improvement  during  the  past  year  in  our 
school  work,  as  evinced  by  the  following  items  of  the  report. 

Although  schools,  as  a  general  rule,  are  among  the  first  things  to 
be  affected  by  "  hard  times,"  yet  I  am  able  to  report  10  per  cent, 
increase  in  the  average  length  of  the  school  term,  and  with  a  3  per 
cent,  decrease  in  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  20, 
a  6  per  cent,  increase  in  the  number  registered,  and  a  10  per  cent, 
increase  in  the  average  attendance;  also,  from  the  teachers' reports, 
that  the  number  of  visits  made  to  schools,  by  school  boards  and  pa- 
trons, have  been  increased  more  than  50  per  cent,  during  the  last 
year.  More  care  has  been  taken  by  the  patrons  to  provide  suitable 
buildings  and  furniture  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
pupils,  as  is  shown  by  the  increased  valuation  of  school  property. 
Each  of  these  items  of  improvement,  although  small,  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 
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TEACHERS. 

During  the  past  year,  232  teachers  have  been  employed;  703  per- 
sons have  been  examined,  and  298  certificates  granted;  of  this  num- 
ber, 10  were  first  grade,  38  second,  and  210  third,  and  40  limited. 
Many  of  the  applicants  were  students  of  the  high  and  graded 
schools,  and  only  desired  to  obtain  a  standing,  while  others,  who 
passed  a  fair  examination,  were  too  young  to  be  fully  qualified  as  to 
judgment  and  many  other  points  of  vital  importance  to  a  teacher. 

In  conducting  examinations,  I  have  endeavored  to  ask  such  ques- 
tions as  would  test  the  applicant's  knowledge  of  principles,  rather 
than  facts,  and  although  those  teachers  having  experience,  and 
those  who  have  had  some  special  preparation,  either  by  institute 
work,  or  at  school,  have  had  no  difficulty,  beginners  have  found  the 
work  somewhat  difficult,  yet  all  seemed  resolved  to  do  their  best  in 
acquiring  and  using  practical  ideas,  instead  of  theoretical. 

INSTITUTE. 

The  institute  at  Fort  Atkinson,  commencing  Aug.  5,  was  remark- 
able for  the  average  age  and  experience  of  the  teachers  in  attendance, 
and  its  effect  will  be  felt  in  the  schools  this  coming  winter.  The  in- 
stitute was  conducted  by  Profs.  Salisbury,  Emery,  and  Maxson.  Of 
the  first  two,  nothing  need  be  said,  as  it  is  well  known  that  their 
presence  at  an  institute  insures  good  work;  but  of  Prof.  Maxson  I 
must  speak  a  word,  he  being  a  new  worker  among  us;  his  thorough 
scholarship,  his  happy  illustrations  of  his  work,  his  practical  knowl- 
edge of  a  teacher's  requirements,  attainments,  and  duties,  and  his 
genial  manner,  won  him  many  friends  and  the  teachers  of  this 
county  would  be  pleased  to  meet  him  often  in  the  future,  and  to 
listen  to  his  instruction. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  number  of  districts  that  have  adopted  a  series  is  44;  that  loan 
books  to  pupils,  17;  that  sell  to  them,  10;  that  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  free  text-books,  4. 

The  opinion  that  a  uniformity  of  text-books  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  the  success  of  a  school,  is  rapidly  gaining  ground;  and 
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I  hope,  at  the  the  close  of  the  next  school  year,  to  be  able  to  report 
district  uniformity  at  least. 

The  total  amount  expended  in  the  county  for  school  purposes, 
including  interest  at  10  per  cent,  upon  the  valuation  of  school 
property,  county  superintendent's  salary,  printing,  stationery,  etc., 
is  $55,968.71.  The  expenses,  per  capita,  of  school  population  is 
$5.27;  of  pupils  enrolled,  8.57;  of  average  attendance,  11.65. 
This  statement  shows  that  the  average  attendance  is  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  school  population;  and  even  after  making  allowance  for 
the  860  pupils  attending  private  and  incorporated  schools,  the  dis- 
crepancy is  still  so  large  as  to  demand  the  attention  of  all  persons 
interested  to  devise  some  means  for  securing  a  more  general  attend- 
ance. 

We  had  an  educational  exhibit,  in  connection  with  our  counly 
fair,  which,  although  very  defective  in  its  details,  owing  to  the 
shortness  of  the  time  given  for  preparation,  and  a  lack  of  experi- 
ence in  such  work,  proved  very  successful;  and,  I  believe,  will  prove 
to  be  an  important  aid  to  those  having  charge  of  the  schools  in  the 
future. 


KENOSHA  COUNTY. 

D.  A.  MAHONEY,     SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  number  of  school  houses  in  the  county  is  sixty-one;  the 
number  of  teachers  required,  sixty-two,  there  being  one  school  in 
the  county  which  employs  two  teachers. 

During  the  past  year,  three  school  houses  have  been  built,  and 
many  of  the  old  ones  repaired,  so  that  they  are  about  as  good  as 
new.  That  the  circulars  sent  out*  by  the  former  superintendents 
and  myself  have  had  the  desired  effect,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
in  some  districts  the  site  has  been  enlarged,  the  district  either  buy- 
ing or  leasing  more  land;  in  others,  old  outhouses  have  been  torn 
down  and  new  ones  built  in  their  stead;  in  others,  the  site  has  been 
improved  by  setting  out  ornamental  and  shade  trees,  and  by  being 
enclosed  by  good,  substantial  fences;  in  fact,  a  marked  improve- 
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ment  may  be  noticed  in  the  general  tone  of  the  schools  of  the 
<$ounty.» 

Many  of  the  school  boards  have  recognized  the  fact  that  a  change 
of  teachers  is  an  injury  to  the  school,  and  are  endeavoring  to  en* 
gage  good  teachers  in  the  fall  for  the  school  year.  The  plan  of  hir- 
ing a  "good  teacher  for  the  winter,  and  anybody  for  the  summer," 
is  a  thing  of  the  past  in  this  county;  never  before  has  the  demand 
for  good  teachers  been  as  great  as  it  has  been  this  fall. 

The  teachers'  library,  which  was  started  two  years  ago,  has  gone 
on  increasing  until  it  now  numbers  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  vol- 
umes. It  has  been  the  source  of  great  improvement  to  the  teach- 
ers, and  the  demand  for  books  on  school  work  is  ever  increasing. 

The  number  of  certificates  granted  during  the  year  ending 
August  31st,  was  one  hundred  and  four;  the  number  of  persons 
now  holding  unexpired  certificates  is  seventy- three;  of  these,  three 
hold  first  grade,  ten  hold  second  grade,  and  sixty  third  grade.  Can- 
didates are  required  to  pass  sixty  per  cent,  in  third  grade  studies, 
seventy  in  second  grade,  and  eighty  in  first  grade,  and  no  averag- 
ing. The  examination  this  fall  was  harder  than  usual;  next  fall  it 
will  be  full  as  difficult,  and  the  standard  will  be  raised. 

The  two  weeks'  institute,  conducted  by  Prof.  Salisbury,  was  a 
decided  success.  This  is  the  third  institute  that  Prof.  Salisbury  has 
conducted  in  this  county,  and  the  teachers  have  learned  that  an  in- 
stitute under  him  means  work,  and  come  prepared  to  meet  all  re- 
quirements. I  can  testify  that  no  better  work  was  ever  done  in  the 
county.  Eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  that  will  be  employed 
in  the  county,  the  coming  year,  attended  the  institute.  Reckoning 
those  who  are  attending  normal  school,  the  number  who  have 
made  some  preparation  for  the  work  in  which  they  are  to  engage 
will  exceed  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  employed. 

The  number  of  districts,  so  for  as  heard  from,  that  have  adopted 
a  list  of  text-books,  is  sixteen.  The  plan  of  district  purchase  works 
well  wherever  tried.  I  know  that  a  number  of  districts  voted  at 
the  annual  meeting  to  purchase  books  for  the  school,  and  I  am  in 
hopes  that  another  year  will  see  a  uniformity  of  books  throughout 
the  county. 
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Owing  to  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads,  our  association  meet- 
ings have  not  been  as  successful  the  past  year  as  they  otherwise 
might  have  been.  This  year  we  have  divided  the  county  into  two 
association  districts,  —  four  towns  in  each,  —  have  a  meeting  every 
Saturday,  alternating  between  the  two  districts.  Have  made  out 
a  regular  programme,  which  has  been  printed  and  sent  to  every 
teacher  in  the  county,  and  to  all  the  school  officers  and  other  lead- 
ing men  in  the  different  districts.  Beside  the  day  meetings,  we 
are  to  have  a  number  of  evening  meetings,  at  which  the  discussion 
of  points  relating  to  education,  readings,  essays,  and  recitations 
will  be  the  order  of  the  day,  or  rather  of  the  night.  The  object 
of  those  evening  meetings  is  to  bring  the  people  out,  and  awaken 
an  interest  in  educational  work. 

Neither  the  corps  of  teachers,  nor  the  desire  to  work  has  ever 
been  better  than  now.  Given  a  good  winter,  and  we  will  make 
our  work  tell  by  spring. 

LA  CROSSE  COUNTY. 

C.    S.    STOCKWELL,    SUPERINTENDENT. 

I  have  the  honor  of  transmitting  herewith  my  first  annual  report 
of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  schools  of  La  Crosse  county. 

After  filling  the  blanks  furnished  for  statistical  reports,  there  is 
but  little  to  record  save  the  general  welfare  of  the  schools,  and  the 
interest  taken  in  school  work  by  teachers  and  patrons. 

As  to  my  own  personal  plans  and  efforts,  I  will  say  that  so  far 
my  time  has  been  fully  occupied  in  getting  acquainted  with  the 
schools  of  the  county.  I  was  called  to  the  work  of  the  superin tend- 
ency late  in  the  winter,  and  as  I  was  then  in  charge  of  the  school 
at  Onalaska,  I  found  it  impossible  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  school 
visiting  at  the  end  of  the  winter  term.  The  school  board  accepted 
my  resignation,  and  since  that,  I  have  given  my  whole  time  to  the 
work  of  the  office. 

As  many  of  the  districts  in  the  county  maintained  but  two 
months'  summer  (or  rather  spring)  school,  I  was  compelled  to  move 
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rapidly  in  order  to  reach  them  all;  however,  I  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing,, 56  out  of  a  total  of  59  districts  that  maintained  a  summer 
school. 

In  the  majority  of  the  schools  I  found  teachers  doing  good  work, 
though  a  few  were  found,  with  whom,  perhaps,  I  would  have  been 
better  satisfied,  had  I  not  visited  them.  Some  of  our  districts 
(fortunately  but  few)  consider  it  economy  to  employ  cheap  (?) 
teachers  for  the  summer  school,  urging  as  an  argument  for  so  do- 
ing that  there  are  no  large  scholars  to  attend,  and  "  any  one  can 
teach  the  little  ones."  As  a  natural  consequence,  some  of  our 
summer  schools  have  been  "  time  and  money  wasted." 

The  text- book  question  has  been  quite  thoroughly  agitated  the 
past  summer,  there  having  been  no  less  than  four  agents,  repre- 
senting as  many  different  publishing  houses,  at  work  in  the  coun- 
try; but  so  far  as  I  have  learned,  very  little  was  accomplished  by 
them.  Something  needs  to  be  done  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  text- 
books; there  is  a  decided  lack  of  uniformity  in  many  of  our  schools. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  I  found  in  one  school  four  pupils  studying 
grammar,  all  about  the  same  grade,  but  each  pupil  had  a  text  book 
differing  from  those  of  the  others,  Harvey,  Clark,  Greene,  and  Kerl; 
and  probably  had  there  been  more  pupils  pursuing  this  study,  there 
would  have  been  more  authors  represented.  I  have,  when  possible, 
called  the  attention  of  school  boards  to  this  matter.  Many  of  them 
say,  "  We  don't  want  to  take  any  active  part  now,  as  they  are  agitat- 
ing this  thing  at  Madison."  Let  us  hope  that  the  legislature  this 
winter  will  either  do  something  definite  or  stop  agitating. 

A  teachers'  institute  was  held  at  Onalaska,  in  September,  at 
which  there  was  a  fair  attendance  and  a  genuine  interest  taken  in 
institute  work.  The  teachers  of  La  Crosse  county,  as  a  rule,  are 
progressive,  and  are  using  every  available  means  to  fit  themselves 
for  the  trying  and  responsible  duties  of  their  profession. 

A  teachers'  association  was  organized  last  fall,  and  met  semi- 
monthly during  the  winter  and  spring.  It  has  been  productive  of 
much  good,  and  the  indications  are  that,  as  a  factor  in  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  county,  the  association  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 
The  executive  committee  has  arranged  for  a  course  of  lectures  to 
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be  delivered  the  coming  winter,  and  will  use  the  proceeds  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  teachers'  library.  May  abundant  success  attprid 
their  efforts.  ' 


MARATHON  COUNTY. 

THOS.  GREENE,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  past  school  year  has  been  one  of  steady  progress  in  educa- 
tional work.  Our  schools  in  general  have  been  well  attended  and 
the  teaching  greatly  inproved,  owing  to  the,  fact  that  the  teachers 
were  prepared  to  do  good  work.  The  demand  for  good  teachers 
has  never  been  so  great  *as  at  the  present  time. 

The  evils  arising  from  the  practice  of  changing  teachers  once  or 
twice  a  year  are  very  great.  The  scholars  are  put  back  in  their 
studies  by  each  new  teacher,  with  the  plea  that  they  have  been 
forced  ahead  in  their  studies,  and  do  not  understand  what  they  have 
been  taught.  In  this  way  the  children  are  put  backward  and  for- 
ward until  they  are  taken  from  school  to  learn  a  trade  or  to  work 
on  the  farm. 


MILWAUKEE  COUNTY  — SECOND  DISTRICT, 

THOS.  E.  CLARKE,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

This  superintendent  district  is  composed  of  three  towns,  with  a 
papulation  of  nearly  11,000  inhabitants,  and  is  divided  into  32 
districts,  requiring  the  services  of  34  teachers. 

The  statistical  report  shows  that  there  are  3,896  children  of 
school  age  in  the  district,  and  that  the  number  attending  school 
during  the  year  is  only  1,769,  which,  together  with  the  253  reported 
as  having  attended  private  schools,  constitutes  but  little  more  than 
one-half  of  the  children  of  school  age.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  in  part  from  our  proximity  to  the  city,  so  famed  for  its  educa- 
tional facilities,  many  children  traveling  from  six  to  seven  miles 
per  day  to  attend  those  schools,  either  public  or  private. 
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While  a  majority  of  our  school  buildings  are  very  creditable  to 
the.  educational  spirit  of  the  people,  still  there  are  many,  I  am  sorry 
to  state,  in  a  very  wretched  and  dilapidated  condition.  There  are 
still  two  log  buildings  in  use,  which  present  a  very  sorry  contrast 
to  the  private  residences  and  other  buildings  in  their  respective 
vicinities. 

In  many  of  the  otherwise  comfortable  buildings  the  furniture  is 
of  the  most  primitive  style,  consisting,  in  too  many  instances,  of 
long  wooden  benches,  and  desks  to  match,  which  are  not  at  all 
adapted  to  the  use  or  comfort  of  the  occupants.  In  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  members  of  the  district  to  this  condition  of  affairs, 
you  are  almost  invariably  reminded  of  the  "  hardness  of  the  times," 
as  though  the  health  and  comfort  of  their  children  were  of  no  con- 
sequence whatever. 

A  circular  which  I  issued  to  the  patrons  just  before  the  annual 
meetings  (a  copy  of  which  I  inclose),  was  not,  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port, without  its  effect,  and  in  my  next  I  hope  to  be  able  to  report 
a  more  favorable  condition  of  affairs. 

The  teachers  of  this  district,  as  a  class,  are  very  enterprising  and 
faithful,  and  if  the  tendency  to  change  teachers  could  in  some  way 
be  retarded,  the  interests  of  our  schools  would  be  much  advanced. 
It  would  also  be  of  much  advantage  to  the  educational  interests  of 
our  schools,  if  school  boards  would  be  more  particular  in  their  selec- 
tion of  teachers,  and  distinguish  between  those  who  make  teaching 
a  business,  and  have  a  reputation  in  that  line  to  make  or  sustain, 
and  those  who  only  use  the  position  as  a  makeshift,  or  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  something  else.  A  tendency  to  break  down  the  wages  is 
also  having  a  bad  effect,  as  it  is  driving  many  of  our  most  efficient 
teachers  to  seek  more  remunerative  employment  in  the  various 
branches  of  trade  or  labor. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  teachers  to  obtain  a  higher  standing  in 
the  third  grade  branches,  I  divided  this  grade  into  two  classes,  A 
and  B,  requiring  75  per  cent,  for  an  A,  and  the  minimum^  or  60  per 
cent.,  for  a  B  certificate.  I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  result,  as  it 
established  a  rivalry  where  it  was  much  needed. 

The  Institute,  so  ably  conducted  by  Messrs.  Miller  and  Flett, 
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was  a  grand  success,  and  will  be  conducive  of  much  good  to  the 
district,  as  its  effects  are  plainly  visible  in  every  school  I  have 
since  visited. 

The  free  high  school  at  Wauwatosa,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  A. 
W.  Smith,  an  earnest  and  faithful  worker,  is  in  a  very  prosperous 
condition,  which  is  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  those  who 
labored  so  arduously  for  its  establishment. 

In  conclusion,  although  wp  labor  under  many  disadvantages,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  our  proximity  to  the  city,  still  the  outlook  is 
encouraging,  and  the  attention  given  to  our  home  schools  is  on  the 
increase,  and  in  time  I  am  in  hopes  that  the  people  will  see  that 
with  proper  attention,  their  children  can  as  well  be  educated  near 
home,  at  least  in  the  elementary  branches.  I  wish  here  to  return 
thanks  to  the  State  Superintendent  and  Prof.  A.  F.  North,  for  the 
kindly  interest  they  took  in  us,  in  visiting  and  delivering  lectures 
before  the  members  of  the  Institute. 


MONROE  COUNTY. 

N.  H.  HOLDEN,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Supplementary  to  my  statistical  report,  I  submit  a  brief  special 
report. 

The  statistical  report  shows  but  little  change  within  the  last 
year.  The  aggregate  expenditures  are  about  $2,300  less,  but  the 
amount  paid  to  teachers  nearly  the  same  as  the  previous  year.  The 
difference  is  due  to  a  less  expenditure  this  year  for  buildings. 
There  has  been  a  decrease  of  two  per  cent,  in  school  children,  and 
an  increase  of  three  per  cent,  in  the  school  attendance.  The  aver- 
age wages  paid  to  teachers  are  a  trifle  less,  and  the  number  of  teach- 
ers employed,  fourteen  more. 

The  number  of  applicants  for  certificates  examined  is  342;  of 
which  204  received  certificates:  4  received  first  grade;  16,  second 
grade;  and  184,  third  grade.  Of  those  that  received  certificates, 
20  were  under  18  years  of  age,  81  under  20  years,  and  123  over  20 
years;  average  age,  24  years. 
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I  have  visited  106  schools,  making  156  visits.  During  the  fore 
part  of  the  winter,  the  roads  for  several  weeks  were  nearly  impassi- 
ble; and  for  this  reason,  and  the  fact  that  some  schools  were  not  in 
session  when  making  my  visiting  tour,  a  number  of  schools  were 
not  visited. 

There  is  a  deplorable  lack  of  uniformity  in  text-books;  and  the 
efforts  of  several  active  agents,  representing  different  school  book 
publishing  firms,  during  July  and  August,  in  the  county,  have  not 
contributed  to  greater  town  or  county  uniformity,  although  they 
have  aided  in  producing  district  uniformity,  and  in  partially  lessen- 
ing the  text-book  evil. 

The  number  of  districts  which  have  adopted  books  is  46.  Most 
of  them  purchase  dirt-ctly  from  the  publisher,  and  sell  to  the  pupils 
at  cost.  The  plan  of  loaning  books  to  the  pupils  has  been  tried  in 
a  few  districts,  with  satisfactory  results;  but  generally,  the  parents 
prefer  to  own  the  books  used  by  their  children. 

Substantial  improvements  have  been  made  on  several  school 
buildings,  and  one  new  house  erected,  a  frame  building,  furnished 
with  patent  desks,  and  well  designed  for  class  exercises. 

A  partial  or  complete  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  for  two  years  in 
succession  has  caused,  I  might  say,  compelled  several  districts  to 
defer  needed  improvements  until  they  can  bear  the  additional 
burden. 

Presuming  the  column  in  the  statistical  report  headed  "  No.  of 
sites  improved  or  ornamented,"  has  reference  to  shade  trees,  shrub- 
bery, etc.,  I  have  to  report  that  no  sites  in  country  districts  are  so 
ornamented.  We  can  hardly  expect  any  considerable  expense  in 
ornamentation  in  districts  where  few,  if  any,  of  the  inhabitants 
make  such  improvements,  or  think  they  are  able  to  make  them 
about  their  own  dwellings.  There  are  many  difficulties  to  over- 
come in  accomplishing  a  general  improvement  in  this  direction,  and 
especially  so  in  counties  where  most  of  the  people  are  poor.  Where 
the  necessary  improvements  and  current  expenses  of  maintaining 
the  schools,  tax  the  resources  of  the  people  all  they  will  bear,  any 
large  amount  of  energy  expended  in  urging  ornamentation  would 
be  so  nearly  fruitless  that  it  might  better  be  spent  in  a  field  offer- 
ing more  possibilities. 
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It  certainly  would  be  desirable  that  each  school  district  should 
have  a  neat,  comfortable  school-house,  supplied  with  all  the  modern 
improvements  and  useful  apparatus;  a  site  inclosed  with  a  tasty 
fence,  and  ornamented  with  shade  trees,  shrubs,  grasses,  and  flow- 
ers; also,  district  officers  and  a  teacher  able  and  willing  to  save 
this  thing  of  beauty  and  utility  from  the  lawless  hands  of  the  chil- 
dren; but  I  apprehend  that  under  our  present  school  system  few 
counties  will  ever  realize  this  desideratum.  Discreet  effort  at  the 
right  time  and  place  will  accomplish  something,  and  that  effort 
should  be  made. 

Our  annual  teachers'  institute  was  held  in  April,  at  Kendall, 
conducted  by  J.  B.  Thayer.  Number  of  teachers  present,  94. 
Through  the  able  efforts  of  Mr.  Thayer,  and  the  presence  of  the 
State  Superintendent  and  a  lecture  by  him,  the  institute  was  very 
satisfactory  and  profitable  to  those  in  attendance. 

We  have  six  graded  schools.  The  Sparta  village  school  employs 
13  teachers,  and  during  the  past  year  has  maintained  its  reputation 
for  efficient  work.  The  Tomah  village  school  employs  5  teachers, 
but  by  reason  of  twice  changing  its  principal,  its  work  was  not  fully 
satisfactory.  It  is  now  under  good  management,  and  is  prospering. 
The  schools  at  Norwalk,  Wilton,  Kendall,  and  Glendale  have  each 
two  departments,  and  have  been  reasonably  successful,  although 
the  small  wages  paid  in  the  primary  departments  results  in  the  em- 
ployment of  teachers  not  well  skilled  in  primary  work,  and  whose 
success  is  not  always  what  it  ought  to  be. 

I  hope  for  better  schools,  mainly  through  more  skillful  teachers  — 
teachers  that  not  only  have  more  art  in  the  class-room,  but  who  will 
make  it  a  part  of  their  duty  to  inspire  parents  with  interest  and 
ambition  in  the  progress  of  their  children,  and  who  will  call  to  their 
aid  all  the  possible  home  influences.  These  home  influences  are 
powerful  for  good  or  ill,  affecting  the  attendance,  punctuality,  de- 
portment, and  industry  of  the  pupils.  Teachers  should  understand 
that  with  the  co-operation  and  sympathy  of  the  parents,  their  work 
will  be  lighter,  the  progress  of  pupils  greater,  and  success  more 
likely  to  follow. 

I  believe  our  teachers  and  schools  compare  favorably  with  those 
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in  our  sister  counties.  The  examinations  are  made  more  exacting 
each  year,  and  teachers  required  to  make  continued  efforts  for  im- 
provement. Through  instruction  at  institutes  and  teachers'  meet- 
ings, teachers  have  adopted  a  nearly  uniform  plan  of  work,  although 
their  methods,  not  always  the  best,  are  sometimes  widely  different. 
If  every  teacher  could  be  furnished  with  an  extended  topical 
course  of  study  for  ungraded  schools,  with  copious  directions  and 
suggestions,  and  required  to  follow  it  strictly,  the  country  schools 
would  produce  far  better  results,  and  approximate  nearer  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  village  or  graded  schools.  Such  a  topical  course  of 
study  is  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.;  and  while  it  is  not  as  full 
as  indicated  above,  or  all  that  can  be  desired,  it  is  a  valuable  aid,  of 
but  trifling  cost;  and  I  intend  that  the  teachers  of  Monroe  county 
shall  be  supplied,  and  use  it  until  a  better  one  is  substituted. 


PEPIN  COUNTY. 

J.    H.    ROUNDS,    SUPERINTENDENT. 

Pepin  county  is  small  in  territory  and  comparatively  new.  It  has 
36  school  houses,  requiring  about  42  or  43  teachers.  Sixty-six  dif- 
ferent persons  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  in  this  county  during 
some  part  of  the  past  school  year,  and  72  persons  have  been  licensed 
to  teach,  being  an  excess  of  6;  but  about  that  number,  licensed  in 
this  county,  have  found  employment  as  teachers  in  adjoining  coun- 
ties; so  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  to  whom  I  have  issued  certificates, 
have  been  employed  to  teach.  I  make  these  statements  to  show 
that  we  aim  to  secure  competent  teachers,  by  making  the  required 
standing  such  that  the  supply  may  not  much  exceed  the  demand. 

The  River  Falls  Normal  is  doing  much  toward  giving  us  a  better 
grade  of  teachers.  I  have  made  four  new  nominations  to  that 
school  for  this  fall  term.  They  are  young  ladies  who  already  stand 
well  in  the  profession,  but  are  seeking  still  higher  attainments.  We 
are  also  receiving  valuable  aid  from  the  two  free  high  schools  in  our 
county.  In  method,  these  schoools  are  excellent,  and  they  have 
given  us  some  good  teachers  for  the  district  schools.     They  also 
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form  a  connecting  link  between  our  public  schools  and  the  normal 
school.  Mr.  E.  T.  Fitch  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  school  in 
Pepin,  when  it  was  first  organized;  and  Mr.  C.  D.  Bon  that  of  Du- 
rand,  and  there  has  been  no  change  made. 

In  the  teacher's  institute,  we  recognize  an  indispensable  agency 
for  training  teachers  in  methods,  and  showing  them  what  they  ought 
to  be  able  to  do  in  the  school  room,  and  how  that  work  should  be 
performed. 

The  spring  institute  was  conducted  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Thayer,  of 
River  Falls.  About  thirty  members  were  enrolled,  and  most  of 
them  engaged  heartily  in  the  institute  work.  The  other  institute 
was  held  in  the  village  of  Arkansaw,  commencing  August  26th, 
and  was  conducted  mainly  by  Prof.  C.  D.  Bon,  of  the  Durand  Free 
High  School,  assisted  by  volunteers  and  others,  to  whom  work  had 
been  assigned.  On  Thursday  evening  of  that  week,  Mr.  Bon,  by 
request,  lectured  to  a  large  audience  assembled  in  the  M.  E.  Church. 
His  subject  was  "The  War  of  the  Rebellion;  Its  Causes,  Events, 
and  Results."  The  lecture  was  full  in  scope,  and  yet  comprehen- 
sive, being  a  complete  resume  of  that  terrible  conflict. 

Last  winter  teachers'  meetings  were  held  in  Pepin  and  Durand, 
with  profit  to  those  who  were  enterprising  enough  to  attend  them; 
so,  under  the  influence  of  our  Normal  school,  Free  High  schools, 
and  teachers'  institutes  and  meetings,  our  teachers  are  becoming 
progressive  in  spirit  and  work.  Some  who  will  not  work  in  this 
line,  fall  behind  and  are  stricken  from  the  roll. 

The  school-house  sites  are,  I  think,  with  but  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, well  selected;  and  although  very  little  has  been  done  to 
ornament  them,  still,  some  of  them  are  not  without  natural  attrac- 
tions. The  Lake  Port  school  house,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Pepin, 
is  located  in  a  beautiful  grove,  of  nature's  own  planting. 

The  school  house  in  the  village  of  Arkansaw  is  squarely,  or, 
rather,  diagonally  in  one  of  the  streets.  When  built,  it  was  in  a 
thick  grove  of  underbrush,  and  supposed  to  be  on  a  lot  on  which 
they  had  a  promise  of  a  perpetual  lease.  Now  they  find  them- 
selves without  any  legal  title  to  a  school-house  site,  and  the  school 
district  liable  to  be  complained  of  for  obstructing  the  highway. 
6  —  Supt. 
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There  are  six  log  school  houses  in  the  county,  and  two  or  three 
that  are  perhaps  less  comfortable  than  these;  but  many  of  our 
school  houses  are  good  buildings,  with  patent  seats  and  desks. 
They  have  built  a  new  school  house  in  the  village  of  Stockholm 
within  the  last  year.  The  school  building  in  the  village  of  Durand 
was  erected  in  1876,  at  a  cost  of  about'eight  thousand  dollars.  It 
will  accommodate  about  200  pupils.  It  is  heated  by  two  furnaces, 
and  it  was  built  with  especial  reference  to  the  health,  comfort,  and 
convenience  of  teachers  and  pupils.  It  is  evident  that  each  year 
brings  an  improvement  in  our  school  buildings,  teachers  and  schools* 


PIERCE  COUNTY. 

H.   S.   BAKER,    SUPERINTENDENT. 
SCHOOL  VISITATION. 

The  importance  of  this  part  of  a  superintendent's  duty  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  The  results  of  last  summer's  visitation  have  been 
eminently  satisfactory.  In  order  to  have  a  complete  understanding 
between  the  teachers  and  myself,  I  published  last  spring  in  the 
River  Falls  Journal^  which  reaches  nearly  all  teachers,  a  series  of 
articles,  stating  the  objects  of  my  visits  and  how  they  could  best 
aid  me.  Some  of  the  ideas  which  I  advanced  were  evidently  new  to 
-them,  among  which  were  the  thoughts  that  I  was  interested  in  their 
success;  that  their  failures  brought  disgrace  upon  me;  that  frank- 
ness in  the  statement  of  difficulties  was  the  first  step  towards  their 
removal,  by  my  advice;  that  I  should  not  make  public  any  faults 
which  they  might  have;  and,  in  short,  that  I  was  the  friend  most 
desirous  of  their  success. 

The  extreme  embarrassment  of  young  teachers  upon  the  occasion 
of  an  official  visit  has  been  often  noted,  but  by  the  means  above 
alluded  to,  and  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  all  diffident  persons, 
prompting  a  manner  in  accordance  with  the  spirit,  as  I  believe,  I 
have  generally  received  a  plain  and  open  statement  of  difficulties 
and  been  importuned  for  advice.     The  suggestions  have  usually 
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been  followed  cheerfully.  In  some  cases,  my  visit  was,  of  necessity, 
toward  the  latter  part  of  the  term,  and  in  one  instance  the  teacher, 
who  had  before,  during  several  terms,  been  visited  by  me,  demanded 
to  know  why  I  had  not  come  earlier,  with  an  ardor  which  would 
have  been  impertinent,  had  it  not  been  made  in  a  regretful  manner, 
and  with  deep  earnestness,  and  been  supplemented  by  the  remark 
that  a  visit  earlier  in  the  term  might  have  removed  many  troubles. 
Are  not  teachers  of  such  a  spirit  more  deserving  than  the  present 
low  wages  would  indicate  ? 

I  have  left  suggestions  with  nearly  every  teacher.  They  rarely 
take  to  argument  when  advised,  as  their  good  points  are  placed  in 
the  foreground.  The  fact  that  I  publicly  stand  committed  to  all 
teachers,  who  are  faithful,  as  a  friend,  is  a  revelation  that  at  once 
melts  away  all  barriers  of  reserve  and  distrust.  They  seem  to  be 
thoroughly  astonished  that  such  is  the  case,  and  no  longer  attempt 
to  conceal  from  me  any  defects. 

To  show  the  spirit  with  which  the  teachers  of  Pierce  county  are 
endowed,  I  give  one  letter,  received  a  short  time  after  my  visit  to  the 
school,  which  was  excellent: 

"  Mr.  Baker  — Your  visit  was  a  great  benefit  to  me,  and  it  would 
have  been  of  some  benefit  to  the  pupils  had  it  been  made  earlier  in 
the  term.  I  have  always  dreaded  visits  from  the  superintendent, 
but  I  think  I  never  shall  again.  I  thank  you  for  your  suggestions, 
but  really  expected  you  to  find  more  fault  with  me,  for  it  seems  to 
me  that  I  have  not  done  as  I  ought  in  all  points." 

BOTANY. 

During  the  summer  term,  this  branch  has  been  taught  in  a  good 
number  of  schools,  as  shown  by  monthly  and  term  reports.  The 
results  and  interest  are  almost  incredible.  Next  summer,  nearly  all 
teachers  will  probably  do  something  with  it. 

MUSIC. 

Some  teachers  have  given  instruction  in  the  rudiments,  and,  this 
winter,  it  will  have  a  place  on  many  programmes. 
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text-books  . 

By  taking  counsel  in  season,  with  one  or  two  leading  firms  who 
publish  nearly  all  the  books  which  I  have  recommended  to  the 
boards  of  Pierce  county,  the  agency  business,  so  unfortunately  man- 
aged in  other  counties,  has  been  worked  in  unison  with  my  own  ef- 
forts, and  the  books  introduced  are  first-class  and  adapted  to  the 
schools.  Nearly  every  district  has  adopted  a  satisfactory  list,  and 
a  large  majority  have  purchased  directly  from  the  publishers.  Mixed 
text-books  in  Pierce  county  schools  have  become  a  matter  of  his- 
tory. The  books  are  nearly  uniform  throughout  the  entire  county. 
The  battle  between  confusion  and  multiplicity  of  classes  and  indi- 
vidual purchase  at  retail  on  the  one  hand,  and  entire  uniformity  in 
schools,  the  minimum  of  classes  and  district  supply  on  the  other,  has 
been  fought,  and  the  right  has  won.  As  the  smoke  rolls  away,  and 
other  counties  are  seen  swarming  with  rival  agents,  fighting  each 
other,  and  all  hostile  to  the  superintendent,  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  that  progress  upon  an  average  will  be  nearly  twice  as  rapid 
as  was  possible  under  the  old  regime  of  three  years  ago.  No  more 
legislation  is  needed  upon  text-books. 

DRAWING. 

Twenty-two  teachers  have  used  Walter  Smith's  Manuals  of  Draw- 
ing during  the  last  term  of  school,  and  nine  more  have  taught  it  by 
some'  other  method,  chiefly  Kruse's.  Many  more  will  teach  it  dur- 
ing the  winter  term,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  teachers,  I  think.  I 
have  not  learned  that  any  regretted  that  they  taught  it.  It  has 
thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  other  topics,  besides  giving  results  di- 
rectly beneficial.  With  few  if  any  men  opposing,  whose  judgment 
is  considered  valuable  in  educational  matters,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
our  legislature  does  not  make  drawing  a  common  school  study,  and 
require  an  examination  in  that  branch,  from  all  teachers.  The  ex- 
ample of  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  in  introducing  industrial 
drawing  and  the  very  excellent  results,  should  be  held  up  for  the 
admiration  and  imitation  of  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin.  In]pri- 
mary  schools  the  result  of  its  introduction  has  been  beneficial  to  an 
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almost  incredible  extent.      I  have  prepared  questions  in  drawing 
for  the  last  three  examinations,  optional,  of  course. 

LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION. 

Last  spring,  a  Library  Association  was  organized,  and  is  now  in 
successful  operation.  Great  benefits  are  sure  to  come  from  it,  and 
they  are  already  apparent.  Mental  activity  in  the  teacher,  is  the 
condition  of  imparting  an  interest  to  school  work,  and  it  can  be  se- 
cured by  a  judicious  course  of  reading. 

teachers'  associations. 

These  have  met  at  various  times  during  the  year,  and,  as  usual, 
have  resulted  beneficially  in  ways  too  numerous  to  mention.  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  such  meetings  made  obligatory  upon  both 
teachers  and  superintendents.  The  number  of  such  meetings  which 
each  teacher  has  attended  is  marked  upon  his  certificate,  and  school 
boards  have  been  requested  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  those  whose 
markings  show  their  duty  done.  They  have,  in  some  cases,  been 
supplemented  by  an  evening  lecture.  Some  town  associations  have 
been  held  within  the  year.  The  teachers  of  Martel  and  Gilman 
sustained  one  last  winter. 

a  course  of  study. 

Upon  no  subject  do  I  feel  more  deeply.  The  requirements  for  a 
certificate  need  a  radical  revision,  and  consequently  the  branches 
studied  in  the  district  schools.  Let  us  banish  all  musty  medieval 
errors  from  our  school  system.  If  the  Oxford  graduate  spends  six 
years  upon  Latin,  and  six  weeks  upon  Geology,  need  we  ape  cus- 
toms so  mossy?  If  some  fossilized  college  gives  its  students  ten 
terms  in  Greek,  after  a  three  years'  preparation,  and  ten  weeks  in 
Botany,  we  muse  very  doubtingly  upon  its  usefulness.  Is  it  not 
even  more  absurd,  that  a  person  teaching  may  spend  his  lifetime  in 
the  country  and  village  schools  of  Wisconsin,  and  never  know  the 
name  or  nature  of  a  single  plant  that  grows?  Before  he  can  enter 
the  school  room,  he  must  know  the  "  appellate  jurisdiction  "  of  the 
supreme  court,  even  if  he  take  the  lowest  grade  of  certificate;  but 
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men  grow  old  and  die  in  the  school  room,  and  neither  know  nor  teach 
their  pupils  a  single  fact  •  that  will  enable  them  to  preserve  their 
health.  The  average  mechanic  leaves  school  by  the  time  he  is  18. 
He  may  know  more  vowel  sounds  than  ever  flitted  through  the  brain 
of  Webster  or  Walker,  and  have  all  the  algebra  from  addition  to 
Horner's  Method  of  Approximation,  but  he  cannot  draw  so  much  as 
a  plan  of  a  door  yard  gate,  nor  make  one  from  a  plan  drawn  by  his 
superior,  and  superior  only  because  he  learned  to  draw.  Is  it  not 
time  to  discard  the  idea  that  because  a  branch  is  of  some  value  to 
the  ordinary  man,  there  is  no  "discipline"  in  it? 

It  will  be  a  glad  day  for  Wisconsin  when  the  legislators  shall 
make  a  good  course  of  study  for  common  schools,  which  shall  meet 
the  plainest  demands  of  man's  nature,  as  recognized  by  those  who 
know  it  best.  I  need  not  further  indicate  these  obviously  needed 
changes.  The  best  thing  for  a  citizen  to  know  two  generations  ago, 
is  not  sure  to  be  the  best  thing  for  his  grandchild  to-day.  New 
sciences  have  demanded  recognition,  and  materially  changed  the 
conditions  of  the  prosperity  of  the  state.  If  our  legislators  now  can 
only  afford  to  make  laws  for  railroads,  let  us  increase  their  pay,  and 
foster  their  consciences,  until  common  schools  are,  at  least,  remem- 
bered in  their  discussions. 

LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL   LITERATURE. 

The  practice,  not  uncommon,  of  furnishing  a  column  of  educa- 
tional items  to  some  local  newspaper,  cannot  be  too  highly  recom- 
mended. Through  this  medium,  teachers,  officers,  and  parents  may 
receive  suggestions  at  any  time.  Good  teachers  may  be  com- 
mended and  encouraged,  and  their  patrons  thus  give  them  additional 
confidence.  Especially  has  the  column  been  useful  to  me  in  plac- 
ing good  methods  before  the  teachers.  The  text-book  question 
has  been  constantly  agitated.  The  column  in  the  River  Falls  Jour- 
nal  has  reached,  I  believe,  every  district  in  the  county,  nearly 
every  teacher,  and  nearly  every  district  board.  If  I  have  assisted 
progress  any,  it  has  been  largely  due  to  this  instrumentality.  Is 
the  education  of  our  children  of  less  account  than  agriculture, 
which  has  a  department  in   nearly   every  paper?     The  Chicago 
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Journal  deserves  commendation  for  its  plan  of  giving  one  page 
per  week  to  education.  May  other  city  dailies  and  standard  week- 
lies follow  its  example.  The  subscription  list  of  any  paper  is  in- 
creased among  the  teachers  and  others,  by  this  addition,  and  sharp 
publishers  are  glad  to  get  the  copy.  To  make  it  c;  newsy,"  I  have 
sent  stationery,  at  my  own  expense,  to  nearly  every  teacher,  with  a 
circular  asking  for  any  items  of  interest  for  publication,  from  time 
to  time,  and  the  response  has  been  liberal.  By  that  means  I  am 
kept  well  informed  in  all  that  relates  to  schools  and  teachers.  The 
column  is  read  by  older  pupils,  and  even  many  parents  say  it  re- 
ceives their  attention  before  any  other  part  of  the  paper.  From 
the  monthly  and  term  reports,  I  compile  lists  of  teachers  who  teach 
such  optional,  and  yet  necessary  branches  as  drawing  and  botany, 
and  publish  them  with  a  word  of  commendation  to  district  boards. 
I  have  also  given  the  list  of  the  "  most  studious  •  pupils  "  in  each 
school,  which  is  also  given  upon  the  monthly  reports.  Every  su- 
perintendent would  receive  aid  in  his  work  from  this  source,  if 
he  would  give  the  time  and  labor  necessary  to  edit  a  column. 
The  schools  can  hadiy  rise  above  the  general  intelligence,  and  I 
may  add,  the  interest  of  the  community.  A  constant  supply  of  read- 
ing relating  to  them,  can  hardly  fail  to  make  better  schools  possi- 
ble. Agitation  of  a  good  object  is  always  desirable,  even  if  it 
only  calls  out  thought,  or  brief  hostility. 

LEGISLATION   NEEDED. 

v 

A  law  placing  botany,  physiology,  industrial  drawing,  and  music 
among  the  third  grade  requirements,  and  philosophy  among  the 
second  grade. 

A  law  requiring  boards  to  withhold  the  last  months'  pay  until 
the  county  superintendent  certifies  that  he  has  received  all  reports 
which  he  requires  from  the  teacher. 

A  law  making  it  obligatory  upon  districts  or  towns  to  establish 
a  public  library. 

A  law  compelling  boards  to  present  the  certificate  of  adoption 
•of  text-books  to  the  county  or  state  superintendent  for  his  signa- 
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ture,  before  it  becomes  binding.  Some  very  antiquated  and  worth- 
less books  are  adopted. 

A  law  making  the  standard  for  private  examinations  ten  per 
cent,  higher  than  public  examinations  require. 

A  law  forbidding  the  county  superintendent  to  issue  two  limited 
certificates  to  any  teacher  consecutively. 

The  branches  which  a  child  should  study  in  school,  should  be  de- 
cided, not  by  the  parent,  but  by  the  teacher  or  board,  who  would,  I 
believe,  use  good  judgment  in  acceding  to  the  wishes  of  parents. 
Now,  parents  often  disturb  the  school  work  by  unwise  directions. 
The  law  should  be  explicit  and  plain. 

WAGES. 

The  present  low  wages  of  teachers  are  having  the  effect,  in  Pierce 
county,  of  driving  into  other  professions,  especially  law  and  medi- 
cine, many  young  men  who  would  shme  as  teachers;  and  young 
women  of  superior  natural  ability  and  adaptation  to  the  work,  have 
sought  other  fields  of  labor.  Many,  also,  have  sought  and  found 
employment  in  other  counties  and  states,  where  the  supply  of 
teachers  was  less  abundant,  and  the  pay  more  satisfactory.  Older 
counties,  also,  naturally  have  more  wealth,  and  can  afford,  with  less 
sacrifice,  to  obtain  good  teachers.  This  matter  presents  the  sad- 
dest outlook  of  any  phase  of  progress.  The  present  financial  de- 
pression may  be  largely  responsible,  and  I  look  forward  with  hope,, 
to  the  revival  of  business. 


PORTAGE  COUNTY. 

C.  S.  SUTHERLAND,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

I  herewith  transmit  my  annual  report.  Though  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  do  the  best  I  could,  yet  it  is  full  of  imperfections.  I  have 
found  it  difficult  to  get  reports  from  town  clerks,  which  were  comr 
plete.  This  I  attribute  somewhat  to  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
district  clerks  are  both  ignorant  and  indifferent  in  regard  to  many 
subjects  required  in  their  annual  report.     In  fact,  school-patrons 
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many  times  are  indifferent,  and  do  not  elect  proper  persons  as 
members  of  the  school  board. 

SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS. 

To  teach  the  schools  of  the  county,  requires  eighty-three  teach- 
ers. One  hundred  and  thirty  different  persons  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  schools  of  the  county  during  the  year;  thirty-four 
males  and  ninety-six  females.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
held  third  grade  certificates,  nine  second  grade,  and  one  a  first 
grade.  I  think  it  is  but  just  to  state,  that  as  a  whole,  the  schools 
compare  favorably  with  those  in  adjoining  counties. 

high  schools. 

A  high  school  has  just  been  organized  at  Almond,  which  will 
be  under  the  management  of  ex-Supt.  Williams,  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

SCHOOL   HOUSES. 

Three  new  school  buildings  have  been  erected  during  the  past 
year,  one  in  the  town  of  Belmont,  one  in  thew  town  of  Lanark,  and 
one  in  the  town  of  New  Hope.  However,  there  are  quite  a  num- 
ber of  school-houses  yet  in  the  county  which  furnish  a  sad  com- 
mentary upon  educational  work.  The  supply  of  blackboard  sur- 
face is  somewhat  deficient,  though  I  am  happy  to  state  that  during 
the  past  year,  many  of  our  schools  have  been  supplied  with  a  more 
liberal  area  of  this  important  school-room  appendage. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

In  conducting  examinations,  I  have  aimed  to  select  such  ques- 
tions as  would  not  only  test  the  applicant's  knowledge,  but  to  sug- 
gest a  study  of  what  they  ought  to  know.  A  large  portion  of  my 
questions  were  taken  within  the  range  of  the  institute  work,  that 
it  might  induce  a  larger  number  to  attend  those  institutions,  and 
thus  be  better  prepared  for  the  work.  In  deciding  upon  the  merits 
of  candidates  in  these  examinations,  I  have  endeavored,  at  all 
times,  not  only  to  do  justice  to  myself  and  to  the  applicant,  but  to 
consider  with  care  the  educational  interests  of  the  county. 
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INSTITUTES. 

The  Institute  held  at  Plover  last  spring,  was  the  largest  ever 
held  in  the  county,  there  being  123  registered,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  105.  As  regards  successful  work,  I  need  only  to  state 
that  it  was  conducted  by  Prof.  Albert  Salisbury,  of  Whitewater 
Normal  School. 

Two  lectures  were  delivered  before  the  Institute,  one  by  Hon. 
Wm.  C.  Whitford,  and  one  by  Prof.  Salisbury. 

teachers'  associations. 

We  have  our  county  divided  into  four  districts  for  the  purpose 
of  teachers'  meetings.  To  each  district  we  give  one  Saturday  in 
each  month,  and  in  this  way  we  have  a  meeting  in  some  district 
every  Saturday.  New  methods,  a  professional  spirit,  and  much 
valuable  information  are  the  results  of  these  meetings. 

SCHOOL   VISITS. 

During  the  year,  I  have  made  one  hundred  and  forty-one  school 
visits.  I  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  true  condition  and  real 
wants  of  each  school,  to  advise  with  the  teacher,  encourage  pupils, 
and  to  arouse  parents  and  school  officers  to  the  importance  of  the 
duties  they  owe  to  the  schools.  I  think  that  district  boards  and 
school  patrons  are  too  often  the  occasion  of  failures  of  the  school  — 
they  being  many  times  too  indifferent  to  make  even  an  occasional 
visits  to  the  school-room. 

Others,  again,  out  of  a  supposed  economy,  engage  a  cheap 
teacher,  and  petition  the  county  superintendent  to  give  him 
"  something  upon  which  to  teach."  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  the 
result.  I  would  add,  however,  that  while  it  may  be  economy  to 
hire  the  teacher  cheap,  no  school  can  afford  to  have  a  cheap  teacher. 

I  conclude  this  report  by  urging  patrons  and  school  boards  to 
give  the  work  in  the  school-room  their  personal  supervision. 
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ROCK  COUNTY— FIRST  DISTRICT. 

J.  W.  WEST,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  whole  number  of  school  districts  under  my  care  is  eighty- 
three,  the  number  of  children  of  school  age,  4,335;  the  whole  num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age  that  have  attended  school,  3,433;  the 
number  of  persons  required  to  teach  the  schools,  92;  the  number  of 
applicants  for  certificates  at  the  public  examinations,  251;  the  whole 
number  of  certificates  granted  during  the  year,  including  transfers 
and  renewals,  is  212.  Of  this  number,  195  are  third  grade,  13 
second  grade,  and  4  first  grade. 

The  attendance  of  children  of  school  age  living  in  this  district, 
is,  this  year,  over  seventy-nine  per  cent.,  an  increase  of  six  per 
cent,  on  last  year's  attendance,  and  it  would  have  been  still  better 
had  the  summer  terms  all  closed  before  the  heated  season  com- 
menced. Money  expended  for  the  support  of  schools,  during  the 
extreme  warm  weather,  is,  in  my  opinion,  worse  than  thown  away, 
hence  I  have  advised  that  the  summer  schools  commence  earlier  in 
the  season.  In  a  few  country  districts  the  three  term  system  is 
practiced. 

The  teachers  employed  the  past  year,  have,  generally  speaking, 
done  excellent  work  for  the  schools.  Many  of  them  have  had  the 
benefit  of  Normal  School  training,  and  others  have  received  in- 
struction and  thorough  drill  at  teachers'  institutes,  and  it  should 
be  said  to  their  credit  that  they  have  not  been  negligent  in  putting 
in  practice  the  valuable  information  received.  The  result  is  that, 
in  many  cases,  in  the  management  of  schools,  as  well  as  in  methods 
of  instruction,  there  is  a  marked  improvement. 

Our  annual  institute,  at  Footville  last  March,  was  the  largest  and 
(considered  by  those  present)  the  best  that  has  ever  been  held  in 
this  district.  Seventy-five  names  were  enrolled,  the  greater  number 
of  whom  took  an  active  part  with  profit  and  interest  to  themselves. 
Much  credit  is  due  the  efficient  conductor,  Prof.  McGregor,  for  his 
earnest  zeal  in  the  work,  and  the  interest  he  manifested  in  the 
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teachers.  It  is  generally  conceded  by  our  teachers  that  it  pays 
well  to  engage  in  institute  work. 

In  the  examination  of  teachers,  a  standing  of  six  upon  a  scale  of 
ten,  is  required  in  each  branch  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  of  seven 
for  a  second,  and  eight  for  a  first.  This  is  generally  understood  by 
the  teachers,  and  it  is  seldom  that  we  are  troubled  with  requests 
for  "  permits,"  or  limited  licenses. 

The  best  teachers,  as  a  rule,  are  those  who  attend  teachers'  in- 
stitutes, read  educational  works,  and  try  by  every  means  at  their 
command  to  keep  well  posted  on  subjects  relating  to  their  profes- 
sion. There  is  always  a  demand  for  this  class;  and  they  are  entitled 
to,  and  will  receive,  the  patronage  of  the  public. 

No  new  school  houses  have  been  built  the  past  year,  but  exten- 
sive repairs  have  been  made  on  some  of  the  old  ones,  so  that  they 
are  generally  in  a  comfortable  condition.  Many  of  the  sites  here- 
tofore open  to  the  commons,  are  now  fenced,  and  a  few  decorated 
with  shade  trees. 

My  annual  report  shows  that  thirty  school  districts  have  adopted 
a  uniform  series  of  text-books;  of  this  number,  sixteen  purchase 
direct  from  the  publishers  and  sell  to  the  pupils.  The  plan  of  free 
distribution  is  not  received  with  favor. 

In  districts  where  changes  of  books  have  been  made,  it  has  been 
the  practice  of  school  boards  to  seek  advice  from  the  superinten- 
dent and  other  educators,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best;  by  this  means 
the  latest  and  most  improved  books  are  now  used  in  our  schools. 
Quite  a  number  of  our  districts  have  recently  taken  action  upon 
the  text-book  question,  so  that  at  present,  at  least,  one-half  of  the 
districts  have  adopted  a.  uniform  series. 

The  Evansville  high  school,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Sprague, 
has  been  thoroughly  graded  the  past  year,  and  a  definite  course  of 
study  established.  The  members  of  the  high  school  room  are  com- 
posed largely  of  students  not  belonging  to  the  district,  thus  show- 
ing that  the  good  name  and  character  of  the  school  extend  abroad. 
A  class  of  not  less  than  nine  will  graduate  this  year. 

"We  are  pleased  to  note  the  literary  character  of  the  school.  A 
district  library  of  one  hundred  volumes  has  been  purchased,  and 
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its  beneficial  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  youth,  is  already  felt 
in  the  community.  Appropriations  have  been  made  for  enlarging 
the  library  this  year. 


ROCK  COUNTY  —  SECOND  DISTRICT. 

J.  B.  TRACY,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

In  reviewing  the  work  undertaken,  and  the  results  attained  in 
the  interests  of  education  in  this  superintendent  district  during  the 
past  year,  I  feel  confident  that  there  has  been  some  advancement 
in  the  right  direction;  especially  in  the  district  where  the  school 
officers  and  patrons  have  taken  a  proper  interest  in  their  schools. 
The  demand  for  teachers  of  high  qualifications,  and  greater  expe- 
rience, has  increased.  It  is  more  difficult  for  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced to  find  employment  now  than  formerly.  As  a  whole, 
teachers  have  manifested  a  stronger  desire  to  raise  the  standard  of 
teaching  by  becoming  more  thoroughly  fitted  for  their  work.  Edu- 
cational journals  have  been  more  generally  read,  and  works  on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  sought  after  and  studied. 
Teachers  have  aimed  for  better  discipline,  and  for  the  practice  of 
the  most  approved  methods  of  class  drill. 

I  think  I  have  never  seen  greater  interest  manifested  at  any  of 
our  insti  fcutes  than  at  the  one  held  at  Milton  in  August  last.  While 
some  of  the  younger  members  showed  timidity  and  rather  shrank 
from  the  ordeal,  yet  a  large  majority  were  quite  prompt  to  respond, 
and  did  very  fair  work.  The  institute  was  well  attended  (110  reg- 
istered members),  and  I  look  for  good  results  in  the  increased  effi- 
ciency of  the  teachers  in  the  school-room.  Profs.  Salisbury  and 
Maxson  will  be  gratefully  remembered  for  the  thorough  instruction 
given,  and  very  practical  suggestions  made  by  them.  It  seems 
strange  that  all  our  teachers  do  not,  as  far  as  possible,  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  which  the  institute  affords  for  special 
preparation  for  their  work.  There  would  be  more  complete  organ- 
ization and  systematic  instruction,  if  they  did. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  course  of  study  for  elementary  schools, 
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which  was  presented  at  our  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association,  and 
explained  at  our  institute,  will  be  generally  adopted  as  a  guide  by 
our  teachers,  in  organizing  and  carrying  on  their  schools.  While 
districts  indulge  in  a  change  of  teachers  every  term,  as  some  do, 
there  will  be  but  little  dove-tailing  of  one  teacher's  work  into  that 
of  another;  no  proper  joining  or  connecting  link  between  them. 
Subjects  introduced  and  taught  by  one  teacher  are  not  taken  up 
and  completed  by  the  next;  and  so,  for  lack  of  completion,  they 
prove  in  a  great  measure  worthless  to  the  pupil. 

I  am  sorry  to  report  that,  in  a  few  instances,  "  school  district 
quarrels  "  have  very  materially  interfered  with  the  progress  of  the 
schools.  Some  of  these  have  arisen  from  the  injudicious  action  of 
the  school  board  in  hiring  a  relative**  of  some  member  of  the 
board,  or  a  resident  of  the  district,  to  teach  the  school.  I  have  tried 
to  discourage  such  action  on  the  part  of  school  boards;  for,  though 
the  teacher  is  thoroughly  competent,  and  has  a  reputation  es- 
tablished, it  is  very  apt  to  create  jealousy  and  fault  finding,  which 
neutralizes  the  good  efforts  of  the  teacher.  If  neighbors  must  dis- 
agree, let  it  be  in  matters  where  the  future  welfare  of  their  chil- 
dren will  not  be  involved.  Let  harmony  prevail  at  the  school 
meeting,  and  wisdom  rather  than  passion  guide,  where  such  inter- 
ests are  at  stake. 

One  new  school  house  has  been  built  since  my  last  report,  in  dis- 
trict number  six,  town  of  Beloit.  The  structure  is  quite  tasty  and 
pleasantly  located,  but  is  not  furnished  with  the  most  approved 
seats  and  school  apparatus.  It  is  hoped  that  this  deficiency  will 
soon  be  supplied.  There  are  still  several  school  houses  in  this  su- 
perintendent district,  which  are  a  disgrace  to  the  districts  where 
they  are  located.  They  do  not  furnish  proper  protection  from  cold 
in  the  winter,  nor  afford  comfort  in  sitting,  or  convenience  for 
work. 

The  whole  interior  and  exterior  surroundings,  are  such  as  to  en- 
danger the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  health  of  the  pupils. 
When  will  parents  fully  realize  that  such  things  have  much  to  da 
with  the  proper  education  of  their  children? 

Quite  a  number  of  districts  have  adopted  a  series  of  text-books, 
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and  the  good  results  are  already  apparent  where  the  new  books 
have  been  used.  Much  precious  time  has  been  wasted,  and  efforts 
of  the  teacher  lost  in  our  schools  for  lack  of  uniformity. 

From  teacher's  monthly  reports,  I  learn  that  the  regular  attend- 
ance of  pupils  has  decidedly  improved  in  many  cases,  and  that  there 
are  fewer  cases  of  tardiness  also;  especially  has  this  been  a  fact  in 
the  several  departments  of  the  Clinton  Graded  School.  Only  a 
few  have  been  absent  or  tardy  during  the  term,  or  the  school  year. 

Though  the  condition  of  some  of  the  schools  is  quite  far  from 
satisfactory,  and  a  state  of  ignorance  or  indifference  regarding 
public  education  prevails,  that  at  times  discourages  effort  and  dis- 
heartens the  laborer,  yet  as  a  whole,  I  feel  much  encouraged,  and 
it  is  my  purpose  to  prosecute  my  work  with  renewed  vigor  and 
energy,  during  the  remainder  of  my  term  of  office,  trusting  that 
my  efforts  will  be  seconded  by  school  officers,  teachers,  and  others. 


SAUK  COUNTY. 

J.   T.    LUNN,    SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  children  of  school  age  number  10,379,  of  whom  3,193  were 
not  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  ab- 
sentees being  between  four  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  Some  of 
these  absentees  were  doubtless  enrolled  at  some  of  the  denomina- 
tional schools,  receiving  an  education  little  adapted  to  American 
citizenship.  None  of  these  outside  schools  report  their  doings, 
and  a  few  repel  any  attempts  to  collect  their  statistics. 

The  average  number  of  days  schooling  per  district  is  129,  but 
district  five  of  Dellona,  one  of  Franklin,  and  eight  of  Winfield, 
have  willfully  refused  to  maintain  any  school;  and  some  of  these, 
together  with  joint  district  one;  of  Bear  Creek  and  Franklin,  in- 
tend to  defy  the  law  during  the  year  to  come,  leaving  the  children 
therein  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  or  to  sponge  what  schooling  they 
can  from  adjoining  districts. 

Heavy  penalties  are  prescribed  by  law  against  officers  who  re- 
fuse or  neglect  to  levy  taxes  to  maintain  schools,  despite  any  votes 
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of  their  respective  districts  not  to  have  any  school,  or  refusal  to 
raise  moneys  to  support  a  school.  All  such  -action  of  a  district 
being  contrary  to  law,  and  consequently  void,  officers  cannot  urge 
such  a  vote  to  shield  themselves. 

Such,  however,  is  the  collusion  in  certain  districts,  that  no  one 
will  complain  against  district  officers,  or  else  those  who  wish  to 
complain  are  afraid  of  the  resentment  that  might  result,  or  are  pos- 
sessed of  too  little  property  to  hazard  costs  and  time  in  prosecu- 
tion of  officers  to  perform  their  duty.  I  lay  before  you  the  sugges- 
tion that  you  are  competent  to  direct  the  District  Attorney  to 
investigate  grave  derelictions;  for  few  more  despicable  .crimes  are 
committed  than  that  of  depriving  helpless  children  of  their  legal 
right  to  the  elements  of  an  education,  whether  on  account  of  a 
miserly  sordiness,  or  of  petty  neighborhood  strifes  about  locating 
sites  or  controlling  _the  school. 

TEACHERS. 

During  the  year,  432  persons  attended  the  examinations,  of 
whom  270  were  authorized  to  teach.  The  number  at  present  in 
commission  is  211,  and  the  examination  at  Rock  Springs  is  yet  to 
be  held.  The  tendency  to  change  teachers  to  the  detriment  of 
schools,  was  kept  up  to  the  average,  as  shown  by  289  engagements 
to  supply  182  situations.  Examinations  have  been  conducted  with 
a  view  to  secure  the  best  qualified  applicants  sufficient  to  fill  the 
schools,  and  leave  a  surplus  of  about  twenty-five  per  cent.,  which 
seems  a  reasonable  margin  for  choice  and  casualties.  To  secure 
such  quota  this  fall,  four  out  of  every  five  applicants  have  been 
passed  to  teach,  and  any  candid  person  will  admit  that  to  open  the 
door  much  wider,  is  equivalent  to  no  examination  at  all.  Licenses 
have  been  promised  to  twenty-three  applicants  who  otherwise  had 
failed,  on  condition  that  they  attend  some  graded  school  about  two 
months  previous  to  commencing  their  own  teaching,  on  which  they 
will  enter  with  knowledge  well  brushed  up.  Also,  unless  for  special 
reasons,  those  receiving  license  have  to  sign  a  promise  to  study  two 
hours  per  day  while  teaching. 

Wages  have  had  a  wide  range,  from  $144.66  per  month  to  the 
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principal  of  the  Baraboo  school,  to  $15  per  month  to  a  young  lady 
in  a  country  school.  The  average  for  various  classes  per  month 
being: 

MALES. 

To  principals  of  schools  of  over  two  departments $105  47 

To  principals  of  schools  of  only  two  departments 47  75 

To  teachers  of  schools  of  one  department 33  30 

FEMALES. 

To  assistants  in  graded  schools $32  66 

To  teachers  of  schools  of  one  department 24  68 

VISITS. 

Of  the  182  positions  for  teachers,  about  three-fourths  were  vis- 
ited last  winter,  and  the  remainder,  except  eight,  during  last  sum- 
mer. Enough  schools  were  visited  twice  to  make  a  total  of  232 
visits  for  the  year.  The  eight  unvisited  were  not  in  session  when 
visiting  in  adjoining  districts,  or  at  other  times  when  I  was  at  lib- 
erty to  reach  them. 

Many  schools  have  no  summer  term,  and  must  be  visited  in  the 
winter  or  not  at  all,  which,  when  open  as  was  last  winter,  with  its 
alternate  deep  muds  or  sharp  stony  hubs,  made  traveling  over 
our  broken  country  neither  rapid  nor  pleasant. 

It  may  be  superfluous  to  state '  that  visits  were  not  the  mere 
spending  more  or  less  time  in  school,  but  rather  occasions  for  criti- 
cising all  pertaining  to  the  workings  of  the  schools,  giving  credit 
and  encouragement  where  due,  and  not  omitting  censure  where 
•deserved. 

The  light  estimate  of  this  feature  by  some  superintendents,  is 
•not  shared  by  me.  It  is  a  means  of  encouraging  worthy  teachers 
to  a  greater  effort,  and  of  selecting  the  best  to  recommend  for  more 
difficult  stations;  and  it  is  an  eye-opener  to  the  indolent,  the  care- 
less, and  the  conceited,  who  have  a  chance  to  say,  we  "  see  ourselves 
as  others  see  us." 
7  —  Supt. 
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PROMOTIVE. 

A  two  weeks  institute  was  held  at  Delton  last  April,  at  which 
fifty-seven  were  enrolled.  A  second  institute,  also  of  two  weeks, 
was  held  at  Reedsburg,  in  August,  with  an  enrollment  of  103. 

The  County  Teacher's  Association  held  its  February  session  at 
Spring  Green,  and  its  October  session  at  Baraboo,  with  an  encour- 
aging attendance  and  interest  at  each. 

Several  local  associations  maintained  series  of  monthly  sessions,, 
especially  during  the  winter. 

Full  reports  of  each  term  of  school  are  required,  and  a  circular 
of  advice  sent  to  teachers  before  most  schools  open.  A  "  Course 
of  Study  "  for  country  schools,  drafted  and  recommended  by  the 
highest  educational  authority  in  the  state,  is  in  the  hands  of  teach- 
ers to  test  its  ability  to  remedy  the  aimless  work  done  in  the  many 
schools. 

Five  nominations  to  Normal  Schools  were  made. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

About  forty  districts  now  purchase  text-books  directly  of  the 
publishers,  at  rates  lower  than  the  usual  retail.  Two-thirds  of  these 
sell  the  books  at  cost  to  pupils,  and  the  other  third  loan  to  pupils., 
charging  only  for  needless  injuries.  More  time  is  needed  to  de- 
termine the  full  value  of  this  handling  of  books,  though  as  yet  no 
considerable  objection  has  been  made.  Our  territory  has  been  well 
explored  by  the  keen  eyed  book  agents,  anxious  to  secure  contracts 
and  adoptions  for  the  u  best "  and  the  "  latest  "  series;  and  so  thor- 
oughly have^they  done  their  work  that  but  few  districts  have  es- 
caped them. 

LIBRARIES. 

Only  1,238  library  volumes,  valued  at  %  1,440,  are  reported,  of 
which  more  than  one-third  of  the  books  and  nearly  one-half  of  the 
value  are  reported  from  Prairie  du  Sac  alone.  Thirteen  towns  do 
not  report  a  single  volume.  It  is  a  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  that 
I  present  this  sickly  exhibit  of  what  should  be  a  most  energetic 
agency  to  aid  and  to  supplement  the   purely  school  work  of  our 
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county.  Large  areas  are  almost  destitute  of  sound  books,  and 
their  youth  grow  up  unread,  even  though  hungering  for  informa- 
tion which  district  libraries  might  supply. 

SCHOOL    HOUSES  AND  SITES. 

Of  the  163  school  houses  in  the  county,  forty-five  are  reported  as 
"  dilapidated,"  which,  though  an  expressive  word,  but  faintly  pic- 
tures the  forlorn  tumble-downness  of  a  few.  Only  thirty-seven 
have  "sites  inclosed,"  and  less  than  half  of  these  deserve  such 
report,  and  but  nine  sites  have  any  attempt,  however  crude,  at  or- 
namentation. Three-fourths  of  the  sites  contain  one-half  acre  or 
less  (with  one  or  two  roads  taken  out),  many  are  situated  on  steep 
hill  sides  or  in  muddy  ravines,  affording  no  adequate  play  ground 
for  pupils. 

FINANCIAL   AND    SUPERVISORY. 

The  total  school  expenditure  for  the  year  is  $56,229.15,  of  which 
female  teachers  received  $23,165.94,  and  male  teachers  $L6,599.71, 
the  remainder  being  for  building,  repairs,  fuel,  etc.  This  large  an- 
nual expenditure  depends  for  its  value  received  on  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  work  done  by  teachers,  most  of  whom  are  of  quite  lim- 
ited attainments  and  experience,  young  in  years  with  the  usual  im- 
maturity of  judgment. 

Sifted  as  these  teachers  are  by  testing  examinations,  the  poorer 
required  to  promise  to  study  their  deficient  branches  two  hours  per 
day  while  teaching,  and  the  poorest  in  addition  having  to  attend 
some  graded  school  before  teaching;  drilled  and  advised  by  compe- 
tent instructors  at  a  month  of  institutes;  counseling  and  aiding1 
each  other  at  dozens  of  associations;  stimulated  by  plainly  worded 
circulars,  and  checked  by  full  written  reports,  and  specially  warned 
by  letter  when  complained  of;  directly  criticised  and  prompted, 
and  sometimes  severely  reprimanded  when  visited,  all  of  which  is 
directly  or  indirectly  the  work  of  the  superintendent — all  this  tends 
to  keep  the  schools  on  a  much  higher  average  plane  than  they 
would  be,  were  he  and  his  works  withdrawn. 

If  all  the  superintendent's  work  barely  raised  the  school  work 
two  per  cent.,  or  one-fiftieth,  he  has  saved  his  salary,  foi   one- 
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fiftieth  of  this  annual  $56,229.15  is  $1,124.58,  or  more  than  his  an- 
nual stipend.  Now,  how  much  of  a  raise  does  it  take  to  make  a 
school  one-fiftieth  better?  If  he  raise  the  efficiency  ten  per  cent, 
or  one-tenth, ,he  has  saved  five  times  his  salary;  and  yet  a  raise  of 
one-tenth  is  hardly  perceptible.  If  he  raise  the  efficiency  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  ®r  one  fourth,  which  is  a  very  moderate  estimate, 
there  is  a  saving,  of  what  would  otherwise  be  lost,  of  many  times 
his  salary;  for  school  work  should  be  measured  by  its  efficiency  or 
quality,  and  not  by  the  months  the  school  house  doors  are  open, 
or  by  the  number  of  children  attending. 

Many  wrongs  known  best  by  the  superintendent,  he  can  not 
remedy  because  of  lack  of  jurisdiction,  and  district  boards  often 
fall  far  short  of  their  proper  goal  in  administering  school  affairs. 


SHAWANO  COUNTY. 

WM,  SOMMERS,    SUPERINTENDENT. 

I  have  the  honor  to  forward  the  first  special  report,  as  I  believe, 
that  has  ever  been  sent  from  this  county.  I  have  been  anxiously 
looking  through  the  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction for  the  last  few  years,  but  cannot  find  any  such  report 
from  Shawano  county.  The  reason  of  the  same  I  do  not  feel  safe 
to  decide. 

I  wish  to  say  that  our  schools  are  in  as  good  a  condition  as  I  have 
found  them  in  some  of  the  oldest  counties  in  the  state,  although 
our  county  is  as  yet  quite  new.  We  have,  so  far,  only  forty-nine 
school  houses  in  the  county,  among  which  we  have  some,  I  think 
nine,  with  patent  seats,  and  as  far  as  the  buildings  are  concerned, 
they  would  be  a  credit  to  some  of  the  oldest  counties  in  the  state, 
"  if  they  had  them."  It  is  true  that  the  most  of  them  are  log 
buildings,  and  we  have  been  building  two  log  school  houses  this 
summer,  but  this  has  been  the  case  in  all  the  counties  in  the  state, 
where  new  settlements  build  their  first  school  houses,  unless  it  is 
in  a  saw  mill  settlement.     Some  of  our  largest  and  best  districts 
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have  log  school  houses  with  upwards  of  sixty  scholars  in  them,  and 
a  teacher  with  such  a  flock  around  him,  may  think  himself  happier 
than  one  in  a  stone  building  with  but  a  dozen  scholars  in  it. 

It  is  now  about  ten  months  since  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
superintendent,  in  which  time  I  have  held  twelve  public  examina- 
tions, besides  the  never  ceasing  private  examinations.  This  fall, 
eighty- six  applied  for  certificates,  but  to  only  fifty-five  were  certi- 
ficates granted,  out  of  which  were  sixteen  male  teachers,  and  two 
of  them  held  first  grade  certificates.  More  gentlemen  teachers 
would  be  desirable,  as  we  have  not  enough  to  supply  our  schools, 
since  most  of  the  districts  now  vote  for  four  or  five  continuous  months 
of  winter  school,  with  a  male  teacher.  I  have  fixed  the  age  for 
both  sexes  that  will  entitle  them  to  a  certificate  at  eighteen,  aside 
from  the  qualification  required  by  law,  and  I  think  this  is  young 
enough  to  assume  the  responsible  charge  of  a  teacher.  Licenses 
were  granted  to  only  four,  and  those  were  granted  at  the  unani- 
mous request  in  writing  of  the  school  boards  of  the  respective  dis- 
tricts making  application  for  the  same. 

I  have  thus  far  visited  all  the  schools  but  six,  and  those  are  so 
far  distant  that  a  person  must  go  from  twenty- five  to  thirty  miles 
to  get  to  them;  but  I  will  visit  them  before  the  year  is  up.  Some 
of  the  schools  that  are  not  so  distant,  I  have  visited  several  times. 

I  would  also  say  that  we  have  had  a  very  interesting  institute 
this  fall,  which  was  conducted  by  Prof.  Hosea  Barns.  By  all  the 
old  teachers  it  was  pronounced  the  best  that  has  ever  been  held 
in  the  county. 

I  use  all  means  to  encourage  those  who  propose  to  make  teach- 
ing their  profession,  to  prepare  themselves  better  for  the  school 
room.  Some  of  those  that  thought  themselves  sure  of  a  situation 
for  this  coming  winter,  even  if  they  did  not  feel  sure  of  their  capa- 
bility to  discharge  its  duties,  have  found  themselves  badly  mis- 
taken as  to  whether  it  would  be  all  the  same  if  they  attended  an 
instititute  or  not,  as  the  different  school  boards  complied  very 
heartily  with  my  request  made  through  the  Shawano  Co.  Journal^ 
to  give  those  that  put  themselves  to  trouble  and  expense  to  pre- 
pare better  for  the  school  room,  situations,  preference   over  those 
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that  merely  adopt  teaching  for  the  time  being,  because  they  can 
find  nothing  else  to  do  that  will  pay  them  any  better  for  the  present. 
By  thus  striving  to  get  good  teachers  into  the  schools,  they  can 
not  help  but  better  accomplish  their  design. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  I  shall  be  able  to  give  a  more  cor- 
rect and  a  fuller  report  next  year. 


SHEBOYGAN  COUNTY. 

B.  R.  GROGAN,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you,  in  addition  to  my  annual  re- 
port, the  following  special  report  of  the  work  of  past  year,  and  of 
the  present  condition  of  our  schools.  As  wealth  accumulates,  the 
condition  of  our  schools  improves.  Intellectual  development  is  no 
longer  purchased  at  the  expense  of  physical  comfort. 

We  have  112  districts  in  the  county.  The  majority  of  them 
have  good  school  houses.  People  generally  build  such  as  fast  as 
they  are  able.  Still  we  have  here  and  there  a  school  house  which 
is  neither  an  ornament  to  the  neighborhood  nor  a  credit  to  the 
district.  We  require  124  teachers  to  teach  our  schools.  Last  year 
we  employed  186.  Every  change  of  teachers  is  attended  with  loss 
of  time.  We  have  one  teacher  who  has  taught  the  same  school 
seventeen  years.  This  district  has  acted  wisely;  would  that  other 
districts  would  do  the  same.  We  organized  two  teachers'  associa- 
tions during  the  past  winter,  one  at  Glenbeulah,  and  the  other  at 
Hingham.  Both,  considering  the  condition  of  the  roads,  were  well 
attended. 

SCHOOLS. 

Our  schools,  considering  the  disadvantages  under  which  they 
labor,  are  doing  fairly.  Teachers  work  hard;  patrons  contribute 
liberally;  still  much  is  lost  from  misdirected  efforts  for  which 
neither  teachers  nor  patrons  are  to  blame.  The  cause  lies  above 
and  beyond  them.  In  order  that  the  greatest  amount  of  work  may 
be  done  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  there  must  be  order  and 
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method.  We  have  neither  in  our  district  schools  at  present.  First, 
studies  are  often  pursued  without  any  direct  reference  to  their 
bearing,  either  upon  the  welfare  of  the  school  or  the  child's  future 
as  a  citizen.  Second,  owing  to  the  frequent  change  of  teachers 
and  lack  of  a  complete  system  of  records,  much  valuable  time  is 
lost  at  the  beginning  of  each  term.  Since  no  two  teachers  pursue 
the  same  plan,  what  is  learned  in  one  term  is  often  unlearned  in  the 
next.  What  we  need  in  our  common  schools,  to-day,  is  a  course  of 
study  mapped  out  by  competent  authority,  similar  to  that  which  we 
now  have  in  our  graded  and  high  schools.  We  should  then  have 
order  where  now  is  chaos;  each  teacher  could  begin  where  his  pre- 
decessor left  off,  and,  with  a  saving  of  time  and  money,  harmony 
would  be  introduced  into  our  common  school  system.  I  think,  with 
.slight  explanations,  the  course  published  in  the  circulars,  meets  the 
wants  of  our  common  schools.  True,  it  will  take  time  to  introduce 
it.  It  took  a  generation  to  bring  our  high  schools  to  their  present 
state  of  efficiency;  it  may  take  as  long  to  grade  our  common 
^schools.  Still,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  begin  the  noble  work,  but 
plant  the  seeds  of  grand  results  in  the  schools,  as  the  German  forest- 
ers plant  the  oak  and  the  pine  on  the  slopes  of  the  wild  Hartz  moun- 
tains for  the  generations  that  are  to  come. 

ATTENDANCE. 

My  annual  report  shows  that  there  are  11,419  school  children  of 
school  age  in  the  county.  Of  this  number,  6,463  attended  the 
public  schools,  but  the  great  majority  of  children  do  not  go  before 
-they  are  seven,  and  leave  school  before  they  are  twenty;  hence 
these  figures  do  not  represent  the  educational  status  of  the  coun- 
try. My  report  also  shows  7,758  children  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  fifteen,  5,546  of  whom  attended  our  public  schools.  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  nearly  all  the  remaining  2,212,  espe- 
cially between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen,  have  attended  private 
schools,  —  facts  that  speak  well  for  the  intelligence  and  public 
spirit  of  the  citizens  of  the  county. 

Statistics  show  that  the  per  centage  of  attendance  is  highest  in 
-the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  best  schools.     This  is  natural.     If 
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the  school  is  poor,  the  parent  cares  but  little  whether  his  child  at- 
tends or  not;  if  the  school  is  good,  the  case  is  different.  Believing 
that  "  as  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school,"  I  have  endeavored  to  raise 
the  standard  of  attendance  by  improving  the  quality  of  the 
teachers. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Three  hundred  and  sixty-four  applicants  presented  themselves  at 
ten  public  and  three  private  examinations.  Of  this  number,  fifty- 
four  received  third  grade  certificates,  three,  second  grade,  one,, 
first  grade,  and  134  limited,  or  for  six  months. 

While  the  large  number  of  limited  certificates  adds  materially 
to  the  work  of  the  superintendent,  still  frequent  examinations,  by 
compelling  continuous  study,  must  ultimately  redound  to  the  ben- 
efit of  the  teachers.  To  secure  better  scholarship,  I  have  raised 
the  standard  as  high  as  seemed  reasonable,  with  the  supply  of 
teachers  and  their  opportunities  for  improvement,  and  I  believe- 
that  in  so  doing,  I  am  sustained  by  the  best  educational  sentiment 
of  the  county.  We  have  good  high  schools  at  Sheboygan  Falls,. 
Plymouth,  and  Glenbeulah.  The  first  two  under  the  charge  of  Pro- 
fessors Anderson  and  Brier,  each  of  whom  is  now  entering  upon 
his  fourth  year  of  efficient  work,  and  the  last  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  Prof.  Morin.  These,  in  connection  with  our  Institutes  and 
Normal  Schools,  furnish  us  with  excellent  facilities  for  improve- 
ment. 

VISITATION. 

Since  January  1st,  I  have  made  170  visits  to  112  schools,  visiting- 
every  district  in  the  county.  I  have  given  particular  attention  to 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  common  school  studies,  be- 
lieving that  if  our  schools  teach  these  and  teach  them  well,  they 
are  doing  their  legitimate  work.  I  found  the  majority  of  our  win- 
ter schools  doing  good  fair  work.  In  summer,  the  terms  are  shorter 
and  not  as  well  attended,  besides  many  of  them  are  taught  by 
young  and  inexperienced  teachers.  Money  paid  for  school  in  July 
and  August,  as  a  general  rule,  is  money  wasted.  The  larger  schol- 
ars have  work  to  do  at  home,  and  the  weather  is  "  too  hot  "  for 
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the  little  ones  to  study.  They  get  tired  and  sleepy.  I  have  urged 
districts,  having  four  months  summer  schools,  to  arrange  their 
term  so  as  to  have  school  in  May  and  June,  and  then  after  the  "  hot 
spell "  is  over  in  September  and  October. 

TEACHERS. 

Visitation  has  convinced  me  that  the  chief  need  of  our  schools 
to-day,  is  a  supply  of  thoroughly  qualified  teachers;  but  how  we 
can  obtain  such  a  supply  is  not  clear.  Much  can  be  done  by  intel- 
ligent action  on  the  part  of  district  boards  in  hiring  only  those 
teachers  who  hold  good  certificates.  Teachers  can  do  much  for 
themselves  by  studying  while  they  are  teaching;  and  by  study  is 
not  meant  the  mere  accumulation  of  facts,  but  the  discipline  of 
thinking.  A  mind  stored  with  facts,  but  without  thought,  is  like  a 
gun  loaded  with  bullets  but  without  powder.  Thought  is  the  pow- 
der that  drives  the  facts  to  the  mark.  Thought  alone  can  awaken 
thought,  and  as  a  true  magnet  acts  upon  steel,  so  the  thinking 
teacher  acts  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  rousing  their  latent 
powers  into  life  and  activity.  No  amount  of  facts  stored,  like  un- 
threshed  harvests,  can  offset  habits  of  real  thoughtfulness.  If 
pupils  are  taught  how  to  think,  they  will  soon  learn  what  to  think. 
Here  our  system  of  teachers'  examinations  too  often  fails.  We  get 
facts  but  thought  evaporates. 

A  false  idea  of  economy  often  induces  districts  to  employ  teach- 
ers whose  qualifications  are  just  a  grade  higher  than  their  schools, 
forgetting  that  a  teacher  is  valuable  in  proportion  as  his  mental  and 
moral  overplus  surpasses  that  of  his  school.  This  overplus  gives  a 
teacher  strength  in  the  school  room,  and  enables  him  to  enforce 
order  and  maintain  discipline  without  having  recourse  to  harsh 
measures.  Pupils  cannot  respect  and  will  not  obey  a  teacher  who 
is  painfully  struggling  to  keep  ahead  of  his  scholars.  We  admire 
and  respect  whatever  does  its  work  with  ease  and  grace ;  whatever 
tugs  and  struggles  excites  our  pity  and  contempt.  A  good  teacher 
acts  as  an  intellectual  leaven,  a  ferment  inciting  to  life  and  activity, 
the  otherwise  dormant  elements  of  the  school.  Mental  activity, 
contagious  enthusiasm,  love  for  the  work,  and  an  honorable  ambi- 
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tion  should  be  placed  among  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher.  We 
will  never  reach  our  educational  ideal  until  the  examination  for 
teachers  shall  be  made  to  include  the  quality  of  mind  possessed  as 
well  as  the  quantity  of  facts  accumulated. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

In  the  month  of  August,  I  issued  a  circular  calling  attention 
of  districts  to  the  "  text-book  problem."  Since  the  annual  meet- 
ing, many  districts  have  investigated  the  subject  more  thoroughly, 
and  have  called  special  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  taking  action 
upon  the  same.  I  think  that  before  the  close  of  another  year,  the 
great  majority  of  our  patrons  and  school  officers  will  see  the  wis- 
dom of  the  wholesome  laws  relating  to  text-books. 

INSTITUTE. 

Our  institute  was  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  county.  We  en- 
rolled 159  teachers,  with  an  average  attendance  of  137.  Prof, 
Graham  did  good  work,  and  made  the  institute  in  every  sense  a 
decided  success.  Hon.  W.  C.  Whitford  favored  us  with  an  able 
address. 

The  institutes  of  Wisconsin  are  no  longer  an  experiment.  In 
them  the  educational  thought  of  the  county  is  shaped,  and  the 
teachers*go  away  with  a  broader  conception  of  their  work,  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  philosophy  of  human  developement,  and  a  firmer 
determination  to  do  their  duty  "  to  the  best  of  their  ability." 

At  the  close  of  the  institute,  we  organized  a  county  teachers' 
association,  and  also  took  steps  towards  arranging  an  u  exhibit " 
of  the  county  schools  in  connection  with  our  county  fair. 

The  educational  sentiment  of  the  county  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  better  counties  of  the  state.  We  have  a  corps  of  earnest, 
ambitious,  and  wide  awake  teachers,  and  every  effort  towards  im- 
provement has  met  with  a  cheerful  response  from  them. 
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TREMPEALEAU  COUNTY. 

MARY  BRANDENBURG,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  town  clerks,  for  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1878,  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  this 
county  is  6,460,  and  the  number  in  districts  which  have  maintained 
school  for  five  or  more  months  is  6,372.  The  number  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools  is  3,377.  The  number  of  days  school  has  been 
taught  is  9,950.  The  number  of  teachers  required  to  teach  the 
schools  is  ninety-four.  The  number  of  certificates  granted  is  126, 
of  these  four  are  first  grade,  six  are  second  grade,  and  116  are 
third  grade.  Though  126  certificates  are  granted,  there  are  only  a 
very  few  teachers  unemployed.  A  few  receive  certificates  limited 
to  six  months,  and  quite  a  class,  hoping  to  raise  their  standing, 
write  both  spring  and  fall,  and  they  are  usually  successful  in  their 
efforts. 

Ex- Superintendent  Whiting  reported  fifteen  schools  visited  by 
him.  I  visted  eighty-two  after  the  first  of  January,  and  made  130 
different  visits.  These  visits  generally  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  one-half  day. 

The  whole  amount  of  money  paid  out  for  school  purposes  during 
the  year,  is  $28,789.89.  The  average  wages  per  month  of  male 
teachers,  this  year,  is  $35.06,  which  is  $3.39  less  than  for  last  year. 
The  average  wages  per  month  of  female  teachers,  is  $28.22,  which 
is  $3.60  less  than  the  last  year. 

There  are,  properly  speaking,  only  three  graded  schools  in  the 
county.  The  Trempealeau  school  has  three  departments,  and  the 
Galesville  school  also  has  three  departments.  The  Arcadia  school 
has  four  departments.  These  three  schools  are  in  good  condition. 
More  effective  work,  with  a  view  to  grading,  is  being  done  in 
Whitehall  than  heretofore.  The  school  buildings  in  the  county  are 
generally  pleasantly  situated,  comfortable  and  convenient,  though 
some  need  repairs,  and  there  are  two  which  are  really  unfit  for  use. 

The  number  of  districts  which  have  purchased  text-books,  is 
twenty,  and  of  this  number,  seven  loan  their  books,  and  nine  sell 
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them  to  their  pupils.  As  no  report  was  made,  it  is  not  known 
whether  the  remaining  four  districts  loan  or  sell  the  books  to  the 
pupils.  As  far  as  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  plan  of  pur- 
chasing books  by  districts,  where  adopted,  has  given  satisfaction. 

A  two  weeks  institute  was  held  at  Galesville,  commencing  Au- 
gust 19th.  Prof.  J.  B.  Thayer,  assisted  by  J.  H.  Cummings,  con- 
ducted the  exercises.  Ninety-five  working  members  were  enrolled, 
and,  although  the  weather  was  very  warm  and  oppressive,  the  aver- 
age daily  attendance  was  eighty-one.  Each  day,  many  of  the  citi- 
zens manifested  their  interest  by  visiting  and  listening  to  the  exer- 
cises. Prof.  McLaury,  of  the  Galesville  University,  occupied  part 
of  two  afternoons  with  the  subject  of  kindergarten  training  and 
its  advantages,  which  was  very  interesting,  and,  with  many  of  the 
teachers,  awakened  a  desire  to  know  more  of  the  subject.  Rev. 
Mr.  Moore,  of  Galesville,  gave  us  a  lecture,  entitled  "  The  Palmy 
Days  of  English  Literature,  Essays  and  Essayists,"  which  showed 
ripe  scholarship. 

The  examinations  are  a  combination  of  oral  and  written  work. 
There  are  five  examination  districts,  and  the  time  given  to  each 
district  is  three  days.  Just  after  the  close  of  examinations,  great 
numbers  of  would  be  teachers  come  forward  with  certificates  from 
other  counties,  or  an  old  certificate  granted  some  five  or  six  years 
ago,  by  the  county  superintendent  of  this  county,  and  ask  to  have 
them  duplicated  or  extended.  To  duplicate  a  certificate,  I  have 
no  right,  and  a  third  grade  certificate,  which  is  one  year  after  date, 
has  reached  its  greatest  extent,  and  I  will  not  try  to  extend  it 
further,  even  if  I  had  the  power,  which  I  have  not. 

But  there  is  still  another  class  of  these  after-thinking  and  after- 
seeking  applicants,  who  ask  an  oral  examination.  They  generally 
make  their  appearance  on  Saturday  afternoon,  at  near  four  o'clock, 
and  state  that  they  have  a  school  engaged,  which  is  to  begin  the 
following  Monday  morning.  They  virtually  ask  for  a  certificate 
without  examination.  To  this  class,  I  state,  that  in  order  to  obtain 
a  certificate,  they  must  do  just  the  same  kind,  quantity  and  quality 
of  work  that  others  have,  no  more  and  no  less;  and  if  they  can  do 
the  work  in  three  hours,  which  the  regular  teachers  required  three 
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■days  to  do,  all  well,  otherwise  not  so  well.  It  seems  to  me  that,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  county  superintendents  are  responsible  for 
those  irregularities,  and  the  only  way  to  break  up  this  shirking 
skulking  band,  is  to  treat  them  to  the  very  thing  they  aim  to  avoid 
—  thorough  examination. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  our  teachers  are  an  earnest,  ambitious,  faith- 
ful, hard  working,  patient  and  persevering  class,  and  I  see  no  rea- 
son for  discouragement.  Only  time  is  needed  to  reach  an  excel- 
lent standard,  and  to  prove  that  the  work  of  education  in  our  com- 
mon schools  is  not  only  the  foundation,  but  the  preservation  of  our 
republic.  ' 


VERNON  COUNTY. 

O.  B.  WYMAN,    SUPERINTENDENT. 
SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

Teachers'  term  reports  show  a  larger  attendance  of  pupils  at 
■school  than  during  any  previous  year  since  these  reports  have  been 
made.  Still  the  reports  show  that  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  pupils 
■of  the  county  have  not  attended  the  public  schools  any  part  of  the 
last  year.  The  only  means  we  recommend  to  cure  the  defects  of 
irregular  and  non-attendance,  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  school 
work  to  its  proper  sphere  of  training  children  to  become  intelli- 
gent, industrious,  and  law  abiding  men  and  women.  We  find  the 
better  attendance  in  those  districts  that  employ  well  qualified 
teachers,  and  consequently  support  the  more  profitable  sohools. 
As  a  rule,  the  attendance  of  pupils  increases  in  a  direct  ratio  with 
the  efficiency  of  the  school. 

BUILDING  AND  REPAIRS. 

The  buildings  that  have  been  erected  during  the  past  year,  are 
commodious  and  well  adapted  to  school  purposes.  In  many  sec- 
tions, the  log  school  house  has  been  replaced  by  a  substantial 
frame  building,  well  finished  and  furnished  with  patent  seats  and 
desks,  apparatus,  etc.      The  number  of  really  poor  school  houses 
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is  comparatively  few,  and  we  hope  that  ere  long,  every  district  will 
be  supplied  with  a  school  building  that  will  be  in  keeping  with  the 
development  of  the  material  resources  of  the  county. 

Circulars  were  sent  to   district  boards  previous  to  the  annual 
meetings,  calling  their  attention,  among  other  things,  to  needed  re- 
.  pairs  on  buildings,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  note  the  many 
instances  where  permanent  improvements  have  been  made. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

A  large  number  of  districts  have  adopted  a  series  of  text- books 
within  the  past  few  months,  and  many  have  adopted  the  plan  of 
purchasing  directly  from  the  publishers,  thereby  saving  from  a  third 
to  a  half  of  the  usual  retail  prices.  When  the  advantages  of  this 
system  of  purchasing  from  publishing  houses  by  the  quantity  are 
more  thoroughly  understood,  we  think  that  a  large  majority  will 
vote  a  tax  to  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

'  SCHOOL  TERMS. 

The  attention  of  school  officers  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
it  does  not  pay  any  district  to  maintain  school  during  any  part  of 
the  months  of  July  and  August.  The  attendance  during  those 
months  is  very  small,  and  teachers  as  well  as  scholars,  are  inclined 
to  give  way  to  that  influence  which  seeks  repose  rather  than  earn- 
est, effective  work.  Many  rural  districts  still  adhere  to  the  time 
honored  custom  of  having  two  terms  a  year,  one  in  the  middle  of 
the  winter,  the  other  during  the  intense  heat  of  the  summer. 
Schools  may  profitably  be  maintained  during  any  part  of  the  year, 
except  in  the  months  above  mentioned,  and  it  is  hoped  that  dis- 
trict officers  will  investigate  the  matter,  and  so  arrange  the  spring 
and  summer  terms  that  they  will  close  during  the  latter  part  of 
June,  at  least  before  the  Fourth  of  July. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  INSTITUTES. 

Sixteen   public   examinations  have  been   held,   with   an  entire 

four  second  grade,  and  167  third  grade  certificates  have  been  issued, 
enrollment  of  287  applicants  for  certificates.     Three  first  grade, 
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making  a  total  of  175  legally  qualified  teachers  in  the  county. 
These  examinations  have  been  conducted  by  combining  the  written 
with  the  oral  method,  and  we  have  dealt  with  general  principles 
more  fully  than  with  technical  points.  Many  questions  have  been 
introduced  to  test  the  teacher's  general  knowledge,  as  well  as  his 
knowledge  of  the  branches  required  to  be  taught.  We  have  en- 
deavored to  use  all  the  means  in  our  power  to  induce  teachers  to 
study,  not  only  the  common  branches,  but  the  theory  of  teaching 
and  the  philosophy  of  human  development. 

We  have  endeavored,  also,  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  work 
that  seems  to  be  the  more  important,  and  have  recommended  that 
more  time  be  given  to  the  elements  of  the  common  branches,  and 
less  to  the  advanced  classes  in  higher  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  the 
higher  studies.  The  work  of  our  schools  has  been  systematically 
arranged,  and  teachers,  with  but  few  exceptions,  work  by  a  care- 
fully arranged  programme,  a  copy  of  which  is  placed  on  file  in  this 
office.  Penmanship  is  receiving  the  attention  it  justly  demands  in 
most  of  our  schools,  and  our  scholars  are  taught  to  write  a  legible 
hand,  as  well  as  to  extract  the  cube  root  of  numbers. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  our  pupils  do  not 
attend  public  school  after  they  arrive  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
believing  that  the  "greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number"  is  the 
true  policy  of  school  work  as  well  as  of  governments,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  urge  upon  our  teachers  the  necessity  of  laying  the  founda- 
tion broad  and  deep  upon  which  the  superstructure  of  the  pupil's 
life,  is,  day  by  day,  to  be  constructed,  and  we  shall  continue  to 
recommend  that  considerable  time  be  given  to  teaching  the  ele- 
ments of  the  common  English  branches. 

Two  normal  institutes  have  been  held,  one  at  Hillsborough,  in 
April,  with  an  enrollment  of  fifty,  the  other  at  Viroqua,  for  two 
weeks,  with  an  enrollment  of  126.  Hon.  W.  C.  Whitford  visited 
the  institute  at  the  former  place,  and  delivered  a  very  interesting 
and  profitable  lecture  on  educational  topics.  At  these  institutes, 
instruction  has  been  given  in  the  approved  methods  of  teaching, 
and  teachers  have  been  taught  "  how  to  teach."  The  benefits  de- 
rived from    institute  work,  have    influenced   the   teachers  of  the 
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county  to  do  better  work,  and  to  strive  for  higher  attainments  in 
the  teachers'  profession.  We  expect  to  hold  at  least  two  institutes 
during  the  coming  year. 

VISITING   SCHOOLS. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-four  official  visits  have  been  made,  and 
we  are  satisfied  that  our  schools  have  made  fair  progress  during  the 
past  year.  At  these  visits,  we  have  endeavored  to  commend  pupils 
and  teachers  for  their  meritorious  work,  and  have  kindly  criticised 
existing  defects.  We  have  spent  considerable  time  in  conducting 
class  exercises,  and  have  endeavored  to  support  teachers  in  main- 
taining thorough  discipline.  The  attention  of  pupils  and  teachers 
has  been  repeatedly  called  to  the  care  of  school  property.  Marred 
desks  and  defaced  walls  exert  a  silent,  but  potent  influence  for 
evil.  Public  sentiment  for  the  preservation  of  public  property,  is 
low  at  best,  in  this  free  land  of  ours,  as  indicated  by  pencilings 
and  caricatures  to  be  found  in  public  places,  from  government 
buildings  down  to  the  country  school  house.  But  we  are  glad  to 
note  that  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  for  the  better  in  the  schools 
of  this  county,  and  the  too  prevalent  desire  to  efface  and  destroy 
school  property,  is  being  supplanted  by  the  better  spirit  of  true 
culture,  which  tends  to  preserve  and  protect  the  same.  Much 
more  needs  to  be  done  in  this  direction,  and  the  improvement  now 
commenced,  will  not  be  completed  until  every  school  building  shall 
be  freed  from  the  stains  of  the  rude  and  uncultivated. 

TEACHERS. 

The  steady  improvement  and  prosperous  condition  of  our  schools, 
are  due  to  the  zealous  labors  and  well  directed  efforts  of  the  earn- 
est, working  teachers  of  the  county.  And  while  there  are  those 
who  hold  legal  certificates  that  are  not  well  qualified  for  the  duties 
of  the  class  room,  still  a  large  majority  have  proved  themselves  to 
be  thorough  and  efficient  teachers.  Districts  that  desire  the  ser- 
vices of  successful  teachers,  have  now  no  need  of  employing  those 
of  the  poorer  class,  as  competent  teachers  can  readily  be  engaged 
at  reasonable  rates.     In  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by 
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our  true  teachers,  and  the  valuable  work  by  them  accomplished,  I 
feel  that  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  justly  due  by  a  grateful  public,  and 
for  their  kindness  in  complying  with  the  suggestions  made  for  ad- 
vancing school  work,  I  return  to  them  my  many  thanks. 

The  too  prevalent  practice  of  changing  teachers  every  term,  is 
being  discontinued  in  some  districts,  but  in  many  others,  each  suc- 
ceeding term  introduces  a  new  teacher  to  take  charge  of  the 
school.  Circulars  to  district  clerks  this  fall,  stated  that  "  as  a 
usual  practice,  it  is  poor  policy  to  change  teachers  every  term.  If 
you  have  an  incompetent  teacher,  you  will  not  care  to  retain  him. 
But  if  you  have  employed  a  teacher  during  the  past  year  that  has 
proved  a  successful  and  worthy  worker  —  one  that  has  labored  for 
the  advancement  of  your  scholars  and  the  interest  of  your  school  — 
it  seems  that  his  or  her  efforts  ought  to  be  appreciated  and  recog- 
nized, by  being  retained  by  the  board  for  the  coming  term  or  year. 
By  the  united  efforts  and  harmonious  co-operation  of  teachers, 
parents,  and  school  officers,  the  public  school  system  of  this  county 
will  prove  an  enduring  monument  to  our  free  institutions,  and  will 
form  a  protection  against  foreign  or  domestic  foes,  more  formidable 
than  standing  armies  and  munitions  of  war.  We  extend  our  best 
wishes  for  the  advancement  of  popular  education  and  the  con- 
tinued success  of  our  public  schools." 


WALWORTH  COUNTY. 

FRED.  W.  ISHAM,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

In  reviewing  the  school  work  in  this  county  during  the  past  year, 
I  find  much  that  is  gratifying  and  encouraging.  A  steady  progress 
is  observable  in  all  directions,  due  to  several  causes,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  salutary  effect  of  teachers'  institutes  and 
normal  school  training,  greater  care  in  licensing  only  those  teachers 
who  are  believed  to  be  thoroughly  competent,  and  more  frequent 
consultation  by  district  boards  with  the  county  superintendent  in 
the  selection  of  teachers. 
8  —  Supt. 
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There  are  129  public  school  houses  in  the  county,  with  accommo- 
dations for  7,500  pupils,  and  requiring  164  teachers;  the  schools 
have  been  attended  by  6,641  pupils,  and  were  maintained  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $54,731.99. 

The  252  qualified  teachers  of  the  county  held  certificates  as  fol- 
lows: Eleven,  state  certificates;  six,  first  grade  county  certificates; 
fourteen,  -second  grade;  221,  third  grade;  230  different  persons  were 
employed  as  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  county  during  the  year; 
thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in  the  eleven  graded  schools, 
and  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  county  teachers,  occupied  the  same  pos- 
itions as  one  year  previous.  No  certificates  were  granted  to  per- 
sons under  seventeen  years  of  age. 

The  annual  teachers'  institute  was  held  in  August,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Profs.  J.  Q.  Emery  and  J.  M.  Rait;  Prof.  Chas.  F.  Zim- 
mermann  gave  instruction  in  industrial  drawing  during  the  first 
week;  about  one  hundred  actual  teachers  were  in  attendance,  the 
average  age  being  twenty-three  years. 

It  was  the  most  successful  institute,  so  far  as  results  are  con- 
cerned, ever  held  in  the  county,  and  was  composed  of  an  old  and 
experienced  class  of  teachers,  who  were  already  well  informed  in 
both  the  principles  and  practice  workof  their  calling.  No  county 
in  the  state  has  more  reason  than  Walworth  to  be  proud  of  the 
energy,  professional  spirit,  and  devotedness  of  her  teachers. 

Three  years  experience  in  this  office,  has  confirmed  my  previous 
belief  that  the  county  superintendent  can  do  his  most  efficient  ser- 
vice for  the  schools  in  the  matter  of  teachers'  examinations;  it  is 
no  small  task  to  prepare,  from  year  to  year,  new  and  suitable  ques- 
tions for  examinations,  questions  which  shall  be  plain,  practical, 
and  comprehensive;  then  the  applicants  must  be  made  to  realize 
that  every  answer  will  be  marked  at  precisely  its  face  value,  and 
that  a  certain  fixed  standard  must  be  reached. 

Monthly  reports  are  required,  and  have  been  promptly  and  regu- 
larly sent  by  all  the  teachers;  these  reports  were  not  long  drawn, 
embracing  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  items,  but  short  and  easily 
compiled  reports,  embracing  only  items  of  greatest  value.  An 
educational  column  in  the  paper  published  at  the  county   seat,  has 
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proved  of  considerable  service  in  communicating  with  the  working 
force,  but  does  not  reach  all. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  county  association  in  January  last,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  teachers  was  called  to  the  feasibility  of  a  school  exhibit 
at  the  county  fair,  a  committee  drafted  a  plan  which  was  approved, 
the  agricultural  society  allowed  $25  to  be  offered  in  premiums,  and 
the  teachers  went  to  work.  One  great  drawback  was  the  limited 
time  which  intervened  after  the  premium  list  was  announced  and  be- 
fore the  schools  closed;  in  the  country,  the  summer  schools  being 
composed  largely  of  small  scholars,  the  work  was  of  necessity, 
simple  and  elementary.  Specific  directions  in  regard  to  the  prepa- 
tion  of  the  work,  were  sent  to  each  teacher  by  the  superintendent; 
and  later  on,  questions  were  prepared  and  sent  out  for  both  the 
graded  and  country  school  examinations,  these  examinations  being 
held  on  the  same  day  in  all  the  schools;  and  the  work,  consisting 
of  maps,  drawings,  specimens  of  penmanship,  pressed  flowers,  and 
written  papers  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  civil  government,  being 
sent  in  to  the  county  superintendent's  office  on  the  following  Sat* 
urday,  where  it  was  arranged,  classified,  bound  in  volumes  of  uni- 
form size,  and  labeled.  The  exhibit  was  assigned  to  one  of  the 
best  places  in  Floral  Hall,  and  a  lady  teacher  placed  in  charge. 

Prof.  Rockwood,  of  the  Normal  School  at  Whitewater,  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  which  examined  the  work  and  awarded  the 
premiums/  The  exhibit  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and 
was  carefully  examined  by  the  visitors  at  the  fair,  and  as  a  whole, 
was  very  satisfactory  and  creditable  to  the  schools.  A  similar  ex- 
hibit will  be  prepared  daring  the  coming  year.  Several  new  school 
houses  have  been  built  in  the  county  this  season,  and  poor  school 
buildings  are  fast  becoming  the  exception  and  not  the  rule  of  here- 
abouts. The  annual  report,  which  I  forwarded  to  your  office  some 
time  since,  is  much  more  accurate  and  complete  than  last  year —  due 
largely  to  the  greater  care  and  exertion  of  the  town  clerks.  The 
world  moves  on,  and  in  nothing  is  this  more  visible  than  in  the 
matter  of  providing  for  the  educational  wants  of  the  children  of 
the  land.  In  building  for  the  future,  let  us  here  as  elsewhere,  lay 
the  foundations  broad  and  deep,  that  the  structure  may  be  stately 
and  enduring. 
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WAUPACA  COUNTY. 

L.    L.    WEIGHT,    SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  general  progress  of  the  schools  in  this  county  is,  in  a  meas- 
ure, satisfactory.  In  most  of  them,  the  instruction  which  has  been 
given  is  of  an  excellent  character,  the  discipline  good,  and  there 
has  been  a  growth  of  healthy  educational  sentiment.  The  schools 
lack  much  of  perfection  or  even  of  that  excellence  to  which  I  hope 
and  expect  they  will  attain.  Certain  measures  have  been  inaugu- 
rated, during  the  year,  which  have  aided  in  producing  a  better  state 
of  affairs  than  has  existed  heretofore.     There  has  been  a  reform 

in  the  matter  of 

teachers'  certificates. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  examination,  a  circular  was  issued 
from  this  office,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  no  "  licenses  "  would  be 
granted,  and  that  no  private  examinations  would  be  given.  These 
rules,  strictly  adhered  to,  have  largely  increased  the  excellence  of 
the  teaching  force  of  this  county.  Only  enough  teachers  to  fill  the 
schools  have  been  given  certificates. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  districts  of  this  county  purchase  their 
books  directly  from  the  publishers.  Some  sell  them  to  the  pupils, 
others  loan  them.  It  is  the  result  of  my  observation,  that  the  loan- 
ing plan  is  the  better.  The  books  have  not  always  been  judiciously 
selected  ;  cheapness  has  been  aimed  at  rather  than  quality. 

INSTITUTES. 

Two  institutes  have  been  held  during  the  year.  One  in  the 
spring,  conducted  by  Prof.  Graham,  the  other  in  the  fall,  conducted 
by  the  County  Superintendent,  very  largely  assisted  by  the  promi- 
nent teachers  of  the  county.  The  attendance  at  each  one  was  about 
100.  A  great  amount  of  good  was  accomplished.  Under  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  affairs,  there  is  nothing  productive  of  so  much 
good  to  schools  as  this  institute  work. 
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teachers'  libraries. 

There  are  two  in  the  county,  containing  about  fifty  volumes  each. 
These  supply  excellent  reading  to  the  teachers  at  a  very  slight  ex- 
pense. By  paying  three  dollars,  one  may  have  the  reading  of  fifty 
volumes.     We  expect  to  make  large  additions  to  the  libraries  the 

coming  year. 

district  boards. 

Many  of  the  district  boards  have  consulted  the  County  Superin- 
tendent before  engaging  teachers.  This  is  well.  The  Superintend- 
ent by  visitation  becomes  better  acquainted  than  any  one  else,  with 
the  excellence  of  teachers  and  the  needs  of  schools,  and  is,  there- 
fore, prepared  to  advise  intelligently.  The  Superintendent  ought 
to  be  made,  by  law  a  party  to  every  contract  between  district  and 
teacher.  It  seems  to  be  the  aim  of  most  district  clerks,  as  well  as 
of  the  Superintendent,  to  have  the  work  done  in  schools  of  a 
practical  nature  —  the  kind  of  work  needed  in  every  day  life  by 
farmers,  mechanics,  and  business  men. 

RECORDS   AND   REPORTS. 

There  has  been  a  conviction,  for  some  time,  that  the  records  ordi- 
narily kept  in  country  schools  are  insufficient.  There  has  been 
issued  from  this  office  a  form  of  record,  including  general  progress 
of  school  for  each  month,  the  exact  amount  of  work  accomplished 
by  each  class,  the  exact  amount  of  work  done  by  each  individual 
of  the  class,  with  his  standing  in  monthly  examination.  It  also 
includes  a  list  of  examination  questions  and  the  programme  of  the 
school.  It  would  seem  that  this  is  a  record  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil,  and  will  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  succeeding  teachers. 
An  abstract  of  this  record  is  made  by  the  teacher  and  sent  to  the 
County  Superintendent  at  the  close  of  each  month,  together  with 
other  items  relating  to  the  work  of  the  school. 

From  the  character  of  the  workers  and  the  excellent  spirit  mani- 
fested, the  prospects  for  tne  coming  year  are  good. 
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WAUKESHA  COUNTY. 

JOHN"   HOWITT,    SUPERINTENDENT. 

In  addition  to  the  general  statistics  contained  in  my  annual  re- 
port, I  submit  the  following  items: 

SCHOOL    HOUSES. 

Four  new  school  buildings  have  been  erected  during  the  year, 
one  a  frame  building  of  two  departments,  two  of  brick,  and  one  of 
stone;  all  of  which  are  ornaments  to  the  districts  in  which  they  are 
built,  being  furnished  with  the  latest  school  furniture.  A  number 
of  school  buildings  have  been  remodeled  and  supplied  with  the  best 
improved  furniture,  and  I  hope  that  the  same  sentiment  may  pre- 
vail which  has  arisen  during  the  past  year,  until  all  the  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  county  are  supplied  with  good  buildings  and  school 
furniture,  also  with  globes,  maps,  charts,  libraries,  etc. 

TEXT   BOOKS. 

In  my  official  annual  report  of  last  year,  I  called  the  attention  of 
district  boards  to  section  53,  school  code,  which  makes  it  the  duty 
of  every  district  board  to  select  and  adopt  a  list  of  books  to  be  used 
in  each  branch  of  study  pursued  in  the  school  under  their  care, 
and  forbids  any  change  of  books  within  the  period  of  three  years 
after  adoption;  and  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  districts  making  such  adoption  this  year.  The  number  of  districts 
reported  as  purchasing  under  the  law  of  .1875,  for  the  years 
1877  and  1878,  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Number  of  districts  which  have  adopted  a  list  of  text-    1877.  1878.  Inc. 

books 5  52  47 

Number  of  districts  which  purchase  text-books 2  40  38 

Number  of  districts  which  sell  text-books  to  pupils.  .0  40  40 

Number  of  districts  which  Joan  text-books 2  1  0 

A  large  number  of  districts  have  adopted  a  list  of  text-books 
since  I  received  the  reports  from  town  clerks,  but  the  text-book 
problem  seems  to  be  solved,  and  the  plan  of  district  purchase  is 
evidently  growing  m  favor.     Do  not  understand  me  as  favoring  any 
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particular  series  of  text-book,  though,  I  have  my  preference,  and 
am  willing  to  express  that  preference  to  district  boards  when  asked. 
In  certain  districts,  I  do  not  think  that  they  adopted  the  best  books 
published  at  the  present  time,  but  I  recommend  that  some  uniform 
series  of  text-books  be  adopted  in  each  district,  as  thereby  the  fre- 
quent changes  which  are  made  to  the  detriment  of  the  schools,  will 
be  prevented,  at  least  for  the  specified  time.  I  do  not  think  the  suc- 
cess of  a  school  depends  so  much,  however,  on  the  series  of  text- 
books  used,  as  it  does  on  the  live,  energetic,  and  skillful  teacher. 

high  school. 

Pewaukee  high  school  is  the  only  one  in  the  county,  organized 
under  the  state  law  for  high  schools.  The  whole  number  of  pupils 
registered  is  101,  average  43;  teachers  employed  1;  number  of 
terms,  2;  number  of  weeks  taught,  32. 

TEACHERS. 

According  to  the  returns  made,  the  number  of  teachers  required 
in  all  the  schools  is  143  —  five  more  than  last  year,  and  the  number 
actually  employed  some  part  of  the  year  was  208.  We  have  to  issue 
some  limited  certificates,  (as  quite  a  number  receiving  certificates 
do  not  intend  to  teach,  but  simply  to  test  their  knowledge  of  the 
subjects)  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  schools. 

By  referring  to  previous  reports,  I  notice  that  the  change  of 
teachers  is  not  so  frequent  as  it  used  to  be,  especially  in  the  better 
schools;  and  I  have  recommended  where  districts  have  teachers 
that  are  doing  good,  systematic,  and  thorough  work,  not  to  make  any 
changes,  if  their  services  can  be  secured  for  a  longer  period.  The 
frequent  change  of  teachers,  I  think,  is  a  great  detriment  to  our 
common  school  system,  as  well  as  irregularity  in  attendance  by  the 
pupils. 

COMPULSORY  LAW. 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  to  compulsory  education,  I 
would  like  to  see  the  legislature  pass  some  law  that  would  compel 
those  parents  who  neglect  the  proper  education  of  their  children, 
to  do  their  duty  by  them,  as  I  think  it  but  just  for  the  state  to  re- 
quire every  child  that  is  capable,  to  be  educated  at  least  in  the 
common  branches. 
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PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

The  returns  or  estimates  of  children  attending  private  schools, 
are  more  complete  than  usual,  and,  I  think,  approximate  to  accuracy.. 

LIBRARIES,   ETC. 

I  have  recommended  an  increase  of  libraries  in  the  districts- 
throughout  the  county;  also  of  globes,  maps,  charts,  etc.  The 
necessity  of  the  above  is  so  evident  to  the  careful  observer,  that  it 
needs  no  comment,  and  I  would  here  state  that  the  majority  of  the 
districts  have  shown  a  commendable  interest  in  supplying  these- 
essentials,  but  still  there  is  a  great  chance  for  improvement. 

Webster's  dictionary. 

During  the  past  year,  a  large  number  of  the  districts  have  been 
resupplied  with  Webster's  Revised  Dictionary,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
during  the  coming  year,  all  the  district  unsupplied  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  given  by  the  state  for  procuring  the 
same. 

TOWN  CLERKS'  REPORTS. 

Town  clerks'  reports,  I  think,  approximate  nearer  to  accuracy 
than  usual,  and  I  trust  that  no  imperfect  reports  will  be  made  by 
district  clerks  to  town  clerks  the  coming  year,  and  then  our  statis- 
tics will  be  correct  in  every  particular. 

INSTITUTE  —  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

A  very  successful  and  unprecedently  large  institute  was  held  in 
the  month  of  April,  conducted  by  Prof.  Salisbury.  He  made  the 
session  very  pleasant,  interesting,  and  profitable  to  the  teachers  of 
the  county.  The  number  of  working  members  enrolled  was  145. 
Some  of  the  more  prominent  educators  of  the  state  were  present, 
of  whom  I  may  mention,  Hon.  W.  C.  Whitford,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Hon.  W.  H.  Chandler,  Regent  of  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  Prof.  Rockwood,  of  the  Whitewater  Normal  School. 
All  the  prominent  educators  of  the  county  were  present,  of  whom 
I  will  mention  only  a  few,  viz:  Profs.  North,  Rankin,  Miller,  Hub- 
bard, Radcliffe,  and  Cory.  A  very  interesting  and  instructive  lec- 
ture was  delivered  by  Hon.  W.  C.  Whitford,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
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lie  Instruction,  before  the  institute  and  the  citizens  of  Waukesha. 
We  intend  to  hold  an  institute  the  coming  spring,  for  we  find  the 
instruction  given  seems  to  create  new  Zealand  energy  in  the  teach- 
ers for  their  work,  and,  I  think,  it  is  carried  with  profit  into  their 
schools. 

A  larger  number  than  usual  have  been  nominated  by  the  super- 
intendent to  the  different  Normal  Schools  of  the  State,  and  a  large 
number  of  our  teachers,  teaching  at  the  present  time,  have,  to  some 
extent,  been  educated  in  them. 

visitations,  etc. 

All  the  schools  in  the  county  have  been  visited  twice,  and  some 
three  times  during  the  past  year.  Number  of  different  visits  made > 
273;  thirty-three  more  than  last  year.  I  try  to  make  my  visits  un- 
expected to  both  teachers  and  pupils,  observing  the  routine  of  the 
school  room,  classifications,  recitations,  etc.,  and  sometimes  exam- 
ining classes.  The  register  is  examined  to  see  if  it  is  kept  accord- 
ing to  law;  the  condition  of  the  school  building,  library,  maps, 
furniture,  etc.,  is  ascertained  and  noted,  as  well  as  the  teacher's 
theory,  government,  and  ability  to  teach.  Such  suggestions  as  I 
think  are  required  for  the  benefit  of  the  school,  are  made  to  the 
pupils  and  teachers. 

I  have  now  started  to  visit  the  schools  of  the  county  for  the  win- 
ter term,  and  will  continue  my  work  until  all  are  visited.  You  will 
readily  see  that  to  visit  143  schools  in  one  winter  term,  the  visits 
cannot  be  long;  not  so  long  as  we  would  like,  to  ascertain  the  abil- 
ity  of  the  teachers  as  well  as  the  true  condition  of  the  school. 

CONCLUSION. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  depression  of  business,  the  people 
of  Waukesha  county  have  kept  their  eye,  as  they  have  always  done 
in  the  past,  steadily  on  their  educational  interest,  knowing  that  the 
future  welfare  of  the  state  and  nation  depends  on  the  intelligence 
of  the  citizens.  I  would  not  say  any  thing  boastingly,  but  a  care- 
ful comparison  of  the  condition  of  our  schools  at  the  present  time, 
with  those  of  the  past,  will  show  a  gradual  improvement  in  effi- 
ciency and  usefulness,  as  a  greater  interest  is  manifested  in  the 
cause  of  education. 
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WAUSHARA  COUNTY. 

J.    H.    TOBIN,    SUPERINTENDENT, 

The  general  condition  of  the  public  schools  in  this  county  is  good; 
the  interest  taken  in  them  by  the  people  is  undiminished;  numer- 
ous new  and  renovated  school  houses,  and  the  very  large  attendance 
of  the  teachers  at  the  institutes,  are  positive  proofs  of  this. 

This  year  the  total  expenditure  for  school  purposes  was  $21,595.15. 
Of  this  amount  $2,302.70  was  expended  for  building  and  repairing, 
and  $812.34  for  apparatus  and  libraries.  Six  new  school  houses 
have  been  erected;  two  in  Rose,  and  one  each  in  Marion,  Hancock, 
Rloomfield,  and  Warren.  The  one  at  Austin  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
$598.  It  is  a  neat  frame  building,  26  by  40,  in  a  pleasant  location, 
and  is  a  monument  to  the  enterprise  and  public  spirit  of  the  people 
in  the  district. 

The  school  house  at  Wild  Rose  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $492.05, 
which  includes  cost  of  site,  etc.  It  has  patent  desks,  and  is  also  a 
credit  to  the  people  of  the  district.  No  special  reports  have  been 
received  concerning  the  school  houses,  though  I  believe  they  are 
adequate  to  the  present  needs  of  the  districts. 

Since  January  1st,  I  have  had  280  applicants  for  examination.  Of 
this  number,  134  received  certificates,  one  of  the  first  grade,  fourteen 
of  the  second,  and  one  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  third.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  one  hundred  and  forty-three  persons 
holding  certificates  in  this  county,  and  ninety-eight  is  the  number 
required  to  teach  the  schools.  During  the  year,  171  different 
teachers  were  employed.  All  but  four  of  the  schools  have  been 
visited  by  me,  and  the  number  of  different  visits  was  179.  These 
visits  have  generally  occupied  a  half  day  each.  Owing  to  the 
mildness  of  the  winter  and  spring,  several  districts  continued 
their  schools,  with  short  vacations,  thus  closing  before  the  "  heated 
term." 

Teachers'  Institutes  of  six  weeks  each,  held  at  Poysippi  and  Plain- 
field,  were  largely  attended,  and  good  interest  preserved  throughout 
the  sessions.     The  lecture  and  visit  by  Hon.  W.  H.  Chandler  did 
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very  much  to  encourage  those  present  in  the  work.  These  insti- 
tutes were  under  the  very  excellent  management  of  Prof.  Graham, 
whose  thorough,  earnest  work  will  long  be  remembered  with  pleas- 
ure by  those  who  were  in  attendance.  Mr.  T.  S.  Chipman  assisted 
in  the  spring,  Mr.  D.  W.  Dunlap  in  the  fall.  Allow  me  to  add 
that  it  is  the  earnest  wish  of  every  working  teacher  in  this  county 
that  Prof.  Graham  be  appointed  here  again,  at  the  pleasure  of  your 
Institute  committee. 

The  course  of  study  sanctioned  by  your  committee  on  institutes, 
for  our  ungraded  district  schools,  is,  I  think,  a  move  in  the  right 
direction.  Such  a  system  or  plan  has  long  been  needed,  and  it  is 
my  intention  to  prepare  for  its  adoption  in  the  schools  of  this  county 
at  no  distant  day,  as  I  firmly  believe  it  will  insure  a  more  definite 
work  with  a  more  definite  object  to  be  reached. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  STATISTICAL  REPORT. 

Number  of  children  of  school  age  in  county 4,921 

Number  of  days  school  has  been  taught  by  qualified  teachers 18, 658 

Number  of  school  houses 93 

Number  of  teachers  required  , 98 

Number  of  applicants  for  examination  since  January  1 280 

Number  of  certificates  granted. . .  .^ "  134 

Number  of  different  teachers  employed ... 171 

Average  wages  paid  male  teachers  per  month $30  05 

Average  wages  paid  female  teachers  per  month $19  57 

Number  of  days  teachers'  institutes  held 57 

Number  enrolled  at  teachers'  institutes 227 

Nominations  to  Normal  schools 3 

Official  visits  by  me  to  schools 179 


WOOD  COUNTY. 

GEO.   L.   WILLIAMS,    SUPERINTENDENT. 

As  a  whole,  the  schools  of  this  county  are  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition, being  supported  by  a  general  sentiment  of  the  people  health- 
ful and  growing.  As  shown  by  the  financial  part  of  my  report, 
$3,362.45  have  been  expended  for  building  and  repairing,  an  increase 
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of  $1,820.30  over  last  year.  Four  new  school  houses  have  been 
completed,  and  one  to  cost  about  $1,000  is  now  in  process  of  con- 
struction. If  the  financial  statements  of  last  year  and  this  are  cor- 
rect, $7,787.67  more  has  been  expended  for  all  school  purposes  for 
the  year  just  closed  than  for  the  preceding  one.  The  attendance 
of  pupils  also  shows  a  good  advance,  being  from  865  to  1,291,  a 
gain  of  426,  while  the  actual  increase  of  school  children  in  the 
county  is  but  265.  Hence,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  educational 
matters  in  this  county  are  in  a  fairly  thriving  condition. 

The  soil  in  this  section  is  varied,  being  in  the  south  and  south- 
east parts  of  the  county  generally  poor,  yielding  but  scant  returns 
for  the  farmer's  labor,  while  in  the  center  and  north  and  northwest 
portions  the  soil  is  rich,  and  the  returns  of  labor  bountiful.  That 
these  variations  should  exert  an  influence  upon  the  schools  is  not 
strange,  and  while  in  one  district  a  tax  of  five  to  seven  per  cent,  is 
required  to  meet  simply  the  ordinary  expenses  of  a  five  months' 
school,  with  a  teacher  at  $20  per  month,  another  district  maintains 
an  eight  months'  school,  with  a  teacher  at  $30  per  month,  with  a 
tax  of  less  than  one  per  cent.  Such  contrasts  are  not  rare  in  this 
county,  and  frequently  is  it  true  that  the  number  of  children  in 
the  district  maintaining  but  five  months'  school  with  so  heavy  a 
tax,  far  exceed  those  of  the  district  having  eight  months'  school 
with  so  light  a  tax.  Can  any  farther  argument  be  needed  than 
the  bare  statement  of  the  facts,  to  prove  that  some  more  uniform 
method  of  supporting  our  public  schools  is  demanded  in  the  in- 
terest of  justice  and  a  due  regard  for  the  education  of  the  rising 
generation?  A  uniform  state  tax,  or  the  establishment  of  a  fund 
for  the  assistance  of  the  poorer  districts  in  the  state,  is  certainly 
needed. 

A  few  districts  in  the  county  are  badly  in  debt,  owing,  in  some 
instances,  to  unwarranted  ventures,  and  in  others  to  dishonest  of- 
ficials and  "  straw-bondsmen."  Hence,  some  districts  report  wages 
paid  female  teachers  as  $35  and  $40  a  month,  when,  in  fact,  teach- 
ers are  obliged  to  take  orders  for  pay  and  keep  them  for  a  year  or 
two,  or  sell  at  a  sacrifice  of  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent. 

Thirty-seven  districts  are  reported  in  the  county,  an  increase  of 
three  over  last  year;  of  these,  thirty-six  have  reported,  and  but 
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two  of  the  whole  number  have  had  not  less  than  five  months  school 
taught  by  a  qualified  teacher.  One  district  bad  no  school  during 
the  past  year,  and  one  had  a  school  five  months  or  upwards  taught 
by  an  unqualified  teacher.  The  officers  of  this  district  are  noted 
for  their  disregard  of  law  and  right,  and  seem  determined  to  main- 
tain their  unenviable  position  in  spite  of  my  earnest  request  and 
the  sentiment  of  a  better,  but  smaller  class  of  the  district  in  which 
they  live,  and  this,  too,  whether  the  one  hundred  children  are  prop- 
erly taught  or  not  taught  at  all.  It  would  seem  that  some  punish- 
ment for  the  fault  of  its  officers,  other  than  the  depriving  of  the 
whole  district  of  its  share  of  the  appropriation,  should  be  provided 
for  such  cases. 

All  but  ten  districts  have  adopted  a  list  of  text-books,  and  twenty- 
five  have  made  district  purchases  of  books.  The  only  cause  for 
regret  in  this  connection  is,  that  some  unscrupulous  parties  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  some  of  the  school  boards, 
and  have  succeeded  in  placing  a  set  of  almost  worthless  books  in 
the  hands  of  the  children  to  remain  three  years  and  upwards. 

The  two  Institutes  held  during  the  year,  with  Prof.  J.  B.  Thayer 
as  conductor,  have  resulted  in  great  good  to  the  teachers  of  the 
county.  The  attendance  has  been  good,  including  nearly  every 
teacher  in  active  work.  The  examinations  this  fall  show  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  status  of  those  examined  over  last  spring.  Few 
certificates  for  longer  time  than  six  months  have  been  issued,  and 
those  to  only  such  as  are  known  to  have  been  eminently  successful 
in  teaching,  and  attain  an  average-standing  of  7$  on  examination. 
Under  this  plan  teachers  are  stimulated  constantly,  rather  than  pe- 
riodically, just  before  an  examination.  Onward  and  upward  is  our 
aim. 
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CLARK  COUNTY. 

JOHN  S.  DORE,  SUPERINTENDENT. 
TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  whole  number  of  districts  reported  as  having  adopted  text-books. . .  45 

The  whole  number  of  districts  reported  as  having  purchased  text-books.  42 

The  number  of  districts  which  loan  books  to  the  pupils 33 

The  number  of  districts  which  sell  books  to  pupils 9 

The  number  of  districts  in  which  no  series  of  books  has  been  adopted,  as 

reported,  is , 22 

The  law  requiring  district  boards  to  adopt  a  series  of  text-books 
for  each  school  district  of  this  state,  has  been  disregarded  in  this 
county,  as  shown  by  the  above  figures,  and  to  the  positive  injury  of 
the  school  in  each  district  where  school  officers  have  thus  neglected 
this  important  duty.  No  vote  of  the  electors  of  a  school  district 
is  necessary,  but  the  district  board  should  meet  together  and  adopt 
some  regular  series  of  text-books,  make  a  record  of  their  action, 
and  furnish  their  teacher  with  a  list  of  the  books  thus  adopted. 
The  system  of  district  purchase  is  growing  in  popular  favor,  and  I 
hope  soon  each  school  district  in  Clark  county  will  purchase  all 
the  books  required  in  the  schools.  By  this  system  of  district  pur- 
chase, direct  from  the  publishers  or  their  wholesale  agents  in  Chi- 
cago, at  least  forty  per  cent,  of  the  cost  is  saved  to  the  people,  and 
the  schools  are  promptly  and  fully  supplied  with  the  books  needed.. 
There  is  also  another  great  saving  in  having  the  books  used  until 
worn  out,  instead  of  being  thrown  aside  but  slightly  or  partially 
worn.  While  it  is  the  duty  of  the  board  to  adopt  a  uniform  series 
of  text-books  in  each  district,  they  have  no  authority  to  make  the 
purchase  of  a  supply  of  text-books  without  a  vote  of  the  people  of 
the  district,  either  at  an  annual  meeting  or  at  a  special  meeting 
called  for  that  purpose.  There  are  some  districts  in  this  county 
where  at  least  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  school  the  past  summer 
has  been  lost  to  the  people,  for  lack  of  a  proper  supply  of  a  uni- 
form series  of  text-books.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  better,  if  it  can- 
not be  done  without,  to  shorten  the  terms  of  school  till  enough 
shall  be  saved  to  supply  all  the  books  needed.    I    have^  no  speciaL 
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interest  in  any  particular  series  of  books,  and  as  all  of  the  leading 
publishers  offer  about  the  same  term  to  districts,  it  is  of  more  im- 
portance that  a  uniformity  be  secured  and  a  sufficient  supply  pro- 
cured, than  what  particular  books  shall  be  adopted.  All  of  our 
leading  publishing  houses  are  sending  out  good  books,  and  district 
officers  will  not  go  far  astray  in  dealing  with  any  of  the  well  known 
firms  direct.  I  have  sent  the  names  of  all  school  district  clerks  to 
the  several  publishing  houses,  and  catalogues  giving  prices  and 
terms  have  been  sent  by  each  to  all  districts,  so  without  trouble  or 
expense,  all  may  know  just  what  they  can  do  with  each  firm.  It  is 
as  well  for  district  officers,  as  for  individuals,  to  be  cautious  in  deal- 
ing with  unknown  traveling  agents. 

receipts  and  expenditures. 

The  reports  of  town  clerks  are  very  imperfect  and  unsatisfac- 
tory, as  regards  financial  statistics,  showing  clearly  that  school 
district  officers  do  not  keep  in  a  proper  manner  their  accounts 
with  their  several  town  treasurers;  and  I  may  add,  it  is  also  more 
than  likely  that  town  treasurers  do  not  always  keep  their  accounts 
carefully,  and  give  to  each  school  district  treasurer,  with  any  school 
money  they  pay  him,  a  clear  and  definite  statement  in  writing  of 
the  source  from  whence  the  money  so  paid  over  was  received, 
whether  it  is  school  district  tax,  county,  or  state  school  money. 
The  duty  of  making  such  statement  ought  not  to  be  neglected  by 
either  the  county  treasurer,  or  any  town  treasurer;  whenever  any 
school  money  is  paid  over  by  either  of  these  officers,  he  should  state 
definitely  and  correctly  the  account  upon  which  such  money  is 
paid. 

The  actual  expense  to  the  tax-payers  of  Clark  county  for  each 
of  the  1869  pupils  who  have  attended  school,  is  $13.48.  If  the 
1,205  school  children  who  have  not  attended  school  during  the  past 
school  year,  could  have  received  their  share  of  the  benefits  of  this 
large  expenditure,  the  cost  per  scholar  would  be  reduced  to  $8.22: 
By  the  absence  of  these  1,205  school  children  from  the  schools  of 
this  county,  there  is  an  absolute  loss  in  money  of  $9,805.10;  and  if 
to  this  large  sum  now  lost,  we  add  the  losses  from  the  irregular  at- 
tendance of  those  who  are  reported  as  having  attended  school, 
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which  I  find  by  reference  to  my  Teachers'  Monthly  Reports  to  be 
an  average  of  one-fourth,  equal  to  $3,861.60,  this  makes  an  abso- 
lute loss  of  $13,776.72;  or  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  money  ex- 
pended for  school  purposes  is  wasted,  because  of  the  non-attend- 
ance and  irregular  attendance  of  pupils  at  school.  I  say  wasted, 
because  while  provision  is  thus  made  for  all  the  children  of  the 
county  to  attend  school,  these  advantages  and  opportunities  are  not 
half  improved. 

To  secure  the  prompt  and  regular  attendance  of  all  these  chil- 
dren at  school,  and  thus  save  and  utilize  the  whole  of  this  vast 
sum  of  money  so  freely  contributed  by  the  people  for  the  educa- 
tion of  all  the  children,  has  been  my  constant  study  since  I  came . 
into  office.  And  this  is  the  one  question  connected  with  our 
common  schools,  that  to-day,  demands  the  earnest  work  as  well 
as  thought,  not  only  of  the  superintendent,  but  of  all  school  officers,  . 
and  in  fact  of  every  intelligent  citizen  of  the  county.  Whether 
so  large  a^ share  |of  our  children  shall  grow  up  to  manhood  and 
womanhood  without  that  education  and  discipline  of  mind  that 
shall  fit  them  for  usefulness  in  life,  as  well  as  for  intelligent  citizen- 
ship, is  an  important  question  that  school  officers  and  teachers  as 
well  as  the  fathers  and  mothers,  should  meet  and  fairly  answer.  Is 
it  not  their  duty,  as  well  as  mine,  as  public  officers  or  citizens,  so 
far  as  they  direct,  control,  or  influence  the  educational  work  of  the 
county,  to  see  that  it  is  well  performed,  and  that  there  is  no  lack 
of  interest  on  their  part,  and  no  failure  to  provide  in  a  proper  way 
for  the  efficient  performance  of  the  work  their  official  action  so 
largely  influences  or  controls?  This  vast  sum  of  $50,000  invested 
in  school  property,  and  the  $25,000  annually  expended  in  support- 
ing the  schools  of  Clark  county,  shows  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  mis- 
understood how  highly  the  people  prize  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

In  my  office,  I  have  begun  a  thorough  and  systematic  work,  the 
the  object  of  which  is  to  reach  out  to  those  homes  where  are  found 
children  absent  from  school.  In  the  teachers'  examinations,  this 
subject  has  been  pressed  upon  them  in  many  ways,  and  also  defin- 
ite answers  have  been  required  of  each  as  to  what  he  or  she  would 
do  in  this  direction,  if  licensed  to"  teach.     In  some  instances,  this 
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subject  has  been  treated  lightly,  even  by  old  teachers,  and  they  are 
teachers  no  longer.  I  have  also  required  a  monthly  report  from 
"the  teachers,  one  object  of  which  is  to  give  them  a  strong  desire  for 
a  large  and  regular  attendance.  The  teacher's  report  of  school  en- 
gagement places  in  my  possession  the  facts  and  information  neces- 
sary that  I  may  know  when  each  school  is  in  session,  the  names  and 
post-office  address  of  school  officers  and  teachers,  as  also  the  wages 
per  month  and  length  of  term,  which  will  aid  me  next  year  in  ob- 
taining a  correct  and  complete  account  of  the  amount  expended 
for  teachers'  wages.  The  examination  of  teachers  has  been  made 
very  thorough,  requiring  of  each  applicant  two  full  days  of  con- 
stant and  vigorous  work. 

I  have  held  twelve  public  examinations  in  different  parts  of  the 
county,  attended  by  177  applicants,  and  have  granted  ninety-three 
certificates.  An  evening  session  was  held  at  the  examinations 
at  Colby  and  Greenwood,  and  I  held,  also,  a  special  examination 
later.  To  these  examinations  I  have  given,  perhaps,  a  larger  share 
of  my  time  than  many  would  think  necessary.  The  preparation  of 
questions  of  a  plain  and  practical  nature,  that  shall  fairly  and  yet 
thoroughly  test  the  teacher's  knowledge,  and  the  examination  and 
marking  of  their  answers,  being  over  4,500  pages  of  legal-cap  paper, 
cannot  be  done  properly  in  a  very  speedy  manner.  These  answers 
all  require  careful  reading  and  close  marking,  of  which  I  have  made 
a  permanent  record,  showing  the  standing  of  each  applicant  in  each 
and  all  of  the  branches  required  by  law. 

The  correspondence  of  this  office  is  quite  extensive,  and  no  light 
tax  upon  my  mind.  As  a  rule,  I  receive  two  or  three  letters  each 
day  requiring  an  answer,  and  often  that  answer  necessitates  an 
examination  of  the  statute  and  careful  thought,  to  make  it  satisfac- 
tory to  myself  and  of  use  to  those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  written. 
This  correspondence  has  all  been  promptly  and  carefully  answered. 

An  institute  of  two  weeks  has  been  held  during  the  past  year,  at- 
tended by  fifty-five  persons,  who  either  are  now  or  expect  soon  to 
become  teachers.  The  teachers  have  gone  out  to  their  work,  after 
attending  this  institute,  with  new  life  and  ambition ;  and  I  feel  sure 
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their  work  in  the  school  room  will  show  good  results  from  their 
two  weeks'  training  and  instruction  at  the  institute. 

As  to  the  future,  I  have  only  to  say  it  is  my  intention  to  keep 
the  standard  of  teachers'  qualifications,  in  all  respects,  fully  up  to- 
what  I  have  required  in  the  past,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  schol- 
arship slightly  at  each  examination;  also,  to  visit  during  the  year,  at 
least  once,  each  school  in  the  county. 

As  to  reports,  I  propose  to  continue  the  use  of  those  I  have- 
begun,  and  for  some  time  I  have  been  to  work  upon  another  blank, 
which  I  intend  to  use,  when  arranged  to  suit  me.  This  will  show 
more  definitely  the  actual  condition  of  each  school,  and  exhibit  the 
progress  made  during  each  term.  In  preparation  of  this  blank,  I 
am  aided  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  our 
State  Normal  Schools,  and  I  think  it  will  be  a  great  aid  in  the  direc- 
tion of  attendance  and  thoroughness  of  work  in  all  of  the  schools. 

I  propose,  during  the  coming  year,  to  hold  an  institute  at  Colby 
and  another  at  Greenwood,  of  one  week  each.  These  will  proba- 
bly be  held  just  before  the  spring  examinations.  Another  of  at 
least  two  weeks'  duration,  will  be  held  at  Neillsville  next  fall.  I 
regard  the  work  of  the  institute  very  useful,  especially  to  the 
younger  teachers  of  Clark  county.  The  good  attendance  at  our 
institute  this  fall,  and  the  interest  manifested  till  its  close,  with  the 
promptness  and  willingness  with  which  each  and  every  one  per- 
formed the  work  assigned  him,  induce  me  to  give  more  time  to 
institutes  the  coming  year,  than  has  ever  been  the  custom  in  our 
county. 

It  is,  perhaps,  fair  for  me  to  make  the  statement  that  when  I 
came  into  office,  I  found  much  of  the  work  in  our  largest  schools 
had  been  done  in  a  very  superficial  and  imperfect  manner.  I  at 
once  began  a  vigorous  attack  upon  that  system  of  conducting  our 
schools,  and  continued  the  work  of  reformation,  until  to-day;  and 
now  those  schools  are  models  of  thoroughness,  and  are  doing,  infa 
satisfactory  manner,  the  solid  work  desired. 

In  my  associations  with  the  people  as  I  have  visited  different 
parts  of  the  county,  I  have  been  most  kindly  treated  everywhere; 
and  only  regret  that  my  time  for  this,  the  most  pleasing  and  agree- 
able, part  of  the  work  of  my  office,  has  been  so  limited. 
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W.    A.    WALKER,    SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  reports  of  the  town  and  city  clerks  have,  as  a  general  thing, 
been  correct  in  form  and  matter.  I  believe,  however,  that  those 
reports  are  still  too  long  and  complicated,  and  that  much  saving  in 
timeand  lab  or  can  be  made  by  their  greater  curtailment  without 
consequent  loss  to  their  value  educationally. 

During  the  current  year  148  licenses  were  granted,  three  *of  the 
first  grade,  eight  of  the  second  grade,  and  137  of  the  third  grade. 
The  preceding  year  135  persons  received  licenses,  showing  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  licensed  the  present  year.  The  standard  re- 
quired for  certificates  has  been  raised  somewhat  during  the  year, 
the  teachers  being  stimulated  to  greater,  and  generally,  successful 
labor.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  superiptendent  can  in  no  way  benefit 
his  county  more  than  by  giving  school  officers  an  opportunity  to 
select  teachers  from  the  best  material  at  command.  The  indis- 
criminate granting  of  licenses  not  only  directly  and  greatly  injures 
schools,  but  represses  that  healthy  desire  for  better  scholarship 
arrong  teachers  that  can  be  so  easily  and  successfully  cultivated. 
If  the  ignorant  as  well  as  the  competent  be  rewarded,  the  able  and 
ambitious  teachers  are  not  stimulated  to  work  while  the  indolent 
repose  confidently  and  trustfully  in  the  betrayal  of  the  public  by 
its  sworn  conservators. 

All  the  schools  of  the  county  were  visited  during  the  year,  the 
majority  of  them  twice.  In  the  visitation  particular  attention  has 
been  paid  to  methods  of  instruction  and  the  classification  of  the 
scholars.  Teachers'  meetings  have  aided  greatly  in  these  direc- 
tions. 

A  large  number  of  those  heretofore  engaged  in  teaching  in  the 
county  have  engaged  in  other  pursuits  the  present  year,  the  teach-  ' 
ing  force  of  the  county  being  thereby  reduced  below  the  number 
required  to  fill  the  schools.  Various  causes  have  contributed  to 
this  state  of  affairs,  but  the  chief  one  in  all  probability  is  the  re- 
duction of  wages  in  some  portions  of  the  county.     This  reduction 
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has  not,  however,  been  as  great  as  at  first  appeared.  Better  times 
will,  in  all  probability,  remedy  this  matter,  and  the  better  class  of 
teachers  will  be  induced  to  continue  in  the  business. 

The  report  from  this  county  does  not  fairly  indicate  the  number 
of  districts  that  buy  text-books  directly  from  publishers  and  sell  to 
pupils.  The  plan  i3  meeting  with  general  favor,  giving  satisfaction 
in  every  case  tried.  I  still  believe,  however,  that  if  some  plan  can 
be  introduced  by  which  books  can  be  secured  through  the  regular 
avenues  of  trade  at  something  near  the  price  paid  by  districts  to 
publishers,  it  would  be  in  many  ways  preferable. 

The  era  of  better  school  houses  seems  to  be  dawning.  Several 
good  buildings  have  been  built  during  the  past  year,  and  projects 
are  on. foot  looking  to  the  construction  of  several  more  during  the 
coming  year.  The  plans  and  arrangements  of  some  of  these  new 
buildings  are  worthy  of  imitation,  while  others  exhibit  a  want  of 
adaptability  to  the  purposes  of  school  work  greatly  out  of  harmony 
with  their  cost.  A  lack  of  apparatus  suitable  to  the  proper  carry- 
ing on  of  school  work,  exists  in  the  majority  of  the  schools.  Dis- 
trict boards  do  not  and  cannot  be  led  to  see  this  want,  and  are 
very  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  opportunities  of  securing  needed 
articles. 

The  Institute,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Graham,  was  well  at- 
tended, the  majority  of  those  registered  being  males.  The  good 
effects  of  the  work  have  been  seen  in  the  schools  of  those  teachers 
who  were  in  attendance. 
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KEPORTS  OF  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


BELOIT. 

T.    L.    WRIGHT,    SUPERINTENDENT. 

We  have  the  impression  that  the  public  schools  of  Beloit  have 
attained  to  a  degree  of  prosperity  and  excellence  more  than  ordi- 
nary. The  causes  contributing  to  this  result,  to  us  are  quite  ap- 
parent. In  the  first  place,  our  citizens  are  united  and  harmonious 
in  their  appreciation  of  the  value  of  this  institution. 

In  the  next  place,  the  organization  of  our  school  board  is  not 
made  dependent,  in  any  respect,  on  any  other  corporation  or  power 
whatever.  The  amount  of  funds  deemed  requisite  for  all  purposes 
connected  with  sustaining  the  schools,  is  determined  by  vote  of 
this  board,  and  the  money  is  collected  by  the  city  treasurer,  to- 
gether with  the  other  taxes,  and  then  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  school  board. 

In  the  third  place,  the  same  degree  of  liberal  and  confiding  treat- 
ment, which  the  people  extend  to  the  board,  is  by  the  board  ex  • 
tended  to  the  teachers.  They  are  not  cramped,  manacled,  and  shorn 
of  all  reasonable  independence,  as  intelligent  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  as  competent  teachers.  It  is  not  supposed  that  because  they 
become  teachers,  they  have,  therefore,  relinquished  all  self  respect, 
all  common  sense,  and  their  discretion  and  sound  judgment. 
Hence,  they  are  left  essentially  to  the  exercise  of  their  own  good 
sense  in  their  methods  of  discipline,  management,  and  teaching 
"We  believe  this  feature  of  our  policy  indispensable  to  the  greatest 
success.  No  teacher,  if  possessed  of  the  proper  tact  to  become  a 
teacher,  can  work  so  well  on  the  plan  of  another  as  on  his  own. 

In  the  next  place,  our  plan  of  examination  of  pupils  for  advance- 
ment, we  think  to  be  the  only  reasonable  and  just  one.     The  re- 
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suit  is  not  allowed  to  depend  on  one  final  annual  examination.  The 
monthly  reports  during  the  year  are  to  be  taken  into  the  account, 
to  modify,  if  need  be,  the  yearly  examination.  Nor  then  is  the  re- 
sult deemed  complete  and  satisfactory,  until  the  teacher's  private 
judgment,  relative  to  qualification  in  each  case,  is  combined  with 
the  whole. 

Our  system  of  graduation  from  the,  high  school  also  works  to  its 
advantage,  we  think. 

We  have  three  courses  of  study:  "  The  classical,"  "  The  general," 
which  is  partially  classical,  and  "  The  English  and  scientific,"  four 
years  being  required  for  each  course.  Pupils  completing  either  are 
entitled  to  the  diploma  of  graduation  in  accordance  with  the  course 
taken.  The  largest  number  receiving  diplomas  at  any  one  gradu- 
ating exercise,  has  been  eighteen;  the  smallest  number  five;  but 
only  one  year  so  small  a  number  as  the  latter.  \ 

But  the  most  important  of  all  the  means  used,  are  the  habitual, 
earnest  endeavors  of  the  principal  and  teachers,  both  by  precept 
and  example,  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  pupils  with  a  true  sense 
of  the  proprieties  of  life;  and  to  stimulate  their  efforts  to  make 
themselves  respected,  honored,  and  useful  in  the  world.  These  in- 
fluences, in  their  silent  way,  work  with  power  to  mold  young  minds 
to  true  excellence  of  character,  and  thus  to  make  well  behaved, 
industrious  children  and  youth.  Thus  they  advance  with  all  due 
rapidity  in  their  various  branches  of  study,  as  the  means  to  a  noble 
end,  while  governed,  unconsciously  perhaps,  by  a  higher  respect  for 
moral  qualities  than  for  any  acquisitions  of  mere  learning. 

We  believe  in  a  more  general,  earnest  habit  on  the  part  of  teach- 
ers in  this  direction.  We  fear  many  are  not  aware  of  their  own 
power  in  this  matter.  They  seem  to  forget  that  youth,  and  even 
children,  as  well  as  grown  people,  are  governed  by  popular  senti- 
ment. The  true  teacher  can  so  create  and  control  this  sentiment 
as  greatly  to  abridge  his  own  labors  in  the  management  and  instruct- 
ion of  his  pupils. 
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FORT  HOWARD. 

W.  H.  BARTRAN,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

I  herewith  transmit  my  second  annual  report,  and  take  pleasure 
in  stating  that  the  schools  in  this  city  are  in  a  very  prosperous  con- 
dition. The  statistics  in  my  report  are,  in  many  respects,  quite 
satisfactory.  The  per  cent,  of  attendance  upon  the  number  en- 
rolled, is  indicated  by  ninety-two,  an  attendance  never  before 
equalled  in  this  city. 

During  the  past  two  years,  an  earnest  effort  has  been  made  in 
this  city  to  establish  a  more  complete  grading  of  schools,  and  to 
bring  them  to  a  higher  standing  of  thoroughness  and  efficiency. 
Our  board  has  brought  a  strong  influence  to  bear  upon  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  upon  the  parents  themselves.  They  have  adopted  rules 
and  regulations  more  specific  and  direct  than  ever  existed  before. 
The  results  of  this  action  are  seen  in  the  larger  attendance  and  the 
greater  regularity  and  promptness  of  pupils,  and  the  greater  una- 
nimity of  feeling  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  mass  of  people  towards  the  schools,  is  friendly;  and 
their  friendliness  has  resulted,  from  the  persistence  of  the  authori- 
ties, in  making  the  schools  essentially  places  for  honest  and  earnest 
study  of  the  elements  of  citizenship. 

We  have  kept  very  free  from  sectarianism,  and  all  other  elements 
which  so  often  produce  discord  and  ill  feeling.  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  Jew  and  enlightened  Heathen,  alike  co-operate  with  us 
in  building  up  and  maintaining  a  thorough  school  system. 

A  large  majority  of  our  teachers  are  retained  from  year  to  year. 
They  are  earnest,  faithful,  and  experienced,  and  are  making  teach- 
ing a  profession.  We  hold  teachers'  meetings  semi-monthly,  and 
find  them  productive  of  much  good.  Recitations,  methods  of  in- 
struction, school  government,  and  discipline,  are  the  principal  sub- 
jects considered  at  our  meetings,  thus  securing  harmony  and  uni- 
formity in  our  school  work.. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  parents,  whose  power  and  influence 
do  so  much  to  secure  or  prevent  success  in  our  public  schools.  If 
^parents  will  properly  command  their  children  at  home,  hold  them 
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in  due  subjection  to  parental  authority,  they  will  be  easily  governed 
at  school.  If  they  send  them  to  school  seasonably  every  day,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  term,  and  work  togther  with  the 
teacher  in  all  respects,  success  is  sure  to  follow.  Our  school  regis- 
ters contain  very  many  marks  for  absence  and  tardiness;  and  it  is 
believed  that  they  would  be  much  less  numerous,  if  parents  and 
guardians  were  not  negligent  in  the  performance  of  their  most 
sacred  duty.  Irregular  attendance  is  the  great  bane  of  our  public 
schools. 

Any  close  observer  will  perceive  that  by  placing  a  child  under 
daily  instruction  and  discipline  in  the  school  room,  to  be  governed 
and  drilled,  and  plied  with  good  motives,  and  taught  self  control, 
punished  for  wrong  doing,  and  rewarded  for  good  behavior,  a  moral 
force  of  unmeasured  extent  is  constantly  brought  to  bear.  Thus 
the  school  room  becomes  a  vast  insurance  office  to  the  state,  to 
guarantee  that  its  inmates  shall  be  found,  in  the  coming  years,, 
among  the  sober  and  industrious  ranks  of  the  community,  and  not 
in  her  alms-houses,  jails,  and  state  prisons. 

To  sustain  our  public  schools,  therefore,  with  a  liberal  hand,  and; 
to  watch  over  them  with  an  ever  wakeful  vigilance,  is  to  subserve 
most  surely  the  future  well-being  of  the  state.  Our  free  institu- 
tions are  safe,  and  our  country  is  impregnable,  only  so  long  as  the 
people  shall  be  characterized  by  a  broad  intelligence  and  a  high 
christian  morality. 


GRAND  RAPIDS. 

THOS.   W.   CHITTENDEN,    SUPERINTENDENT. 

I  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  required  by  law  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools  of  this  city,  together  with  the  census  of  the 
number  of  persons  of  school  age  resident  here. 

Owing  to  the  depression  of  business  of  all  kinds,  that  has  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  country  for  so  long  a  time,  the  tax  levied  for 
school  purposes  in  this  city  has  been  only  partially  collected  for 
some  years,  and  owing  to  this  and  other  causes  the  district,  ever 
since  its  organization  in  1874,  has  been  unable  to  pay  the  salaries 
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of  the  teachers  as  they  became  due;  thus  a  large  residue  of  indebt- 
edness on  this  account  has  been  carried  over  from  year  to  year,, 
■with  apparently  little  prospect  of  relief.  In  June  1877,  the  board 
of  education  resolved  to  recommend  the  levy  of  a  tax  sufficient  in 
amount,  if  collected  in  full,  to  carry  on  the  schools  for  the  usual 
term  of  thirty-six  weeks;  but  resolved,  furthermore,  that  the  schools 
should  be  closed  whenever  the  funds  in  the  treasury  should  be  ex- 
hausted, and  to  insert  a  clause  to  that  effect  in  all  contracts  made 
with  the  teachers  for  the  term  of  1877-1878,  and  ordered  the  publica- 
tion of  these  resolutions  in  the  local  newspapers. 

In  February,  1878,  the  treasurer  reported  to  the  board  that  the 
funds  in  his  hands  were  exhausted,  and  moved  that  the  schools  be 
at  once  closed  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  above  mentioned 
resolution.  Inasmuch  as  a  school  month  had  ended  some  little  time 
before,  and  as  it  seemed  rather  unjust  to  all  concerned  to  close  the 
term  abruptly  and  without  any  notice  whatever  being  given,  it 
"was  decided  to  carry  on  the  schools  for  the  remainder  of  the  cur- 
rent month,  and  to  give  notice  to  all  concerned  that  they  would  be 
closed  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

This  was  accordingly  done,  and  our  schools  were  closed  from  the 
15th  of  March  to  the  2d  of  September,  a  period  of  nearly  six 
calendar  months.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  action  of  the 
board  provoked  much  unfavorable  comment,  at  the  time;  but  it 
seemed  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  judgment  of  the  tax-payers  of 
the  district,  as  shown  by  their  votes  at  the  annual  school  meeting,, 
which  was  held  but  a  few  days  after  the  closing  of  the  schools,  when 
the-  feeling  in  regard  to  the  matter  was  probably  at  its  greatest 
height;  two  out  of  three  of  the  members  of  the  old  board  were  then 
reelected,  and  the  third  doubtless  would  have  been,  had  he  been 
eligible  as  a  candidate. 

A  similar  line  of  conduct  has  been  determined  upon  for  the  pres- 
ent year,  and  all  contracts  with  teachers  have  been  made  under 
conditions  in  consonance  therewith.  The  district  is  however  so 
much  more  favorably  situated  financially,  that  it  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  the  schools  can  be  carried  on  for  the  full  term  of  nine  months, 
and  that  there  will  be  in  future  no  necessity  whatever  for  closing 
them  except  for  the  usual  vacations. 
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The  census  of  persons  of  school  age  resident  in  this  city,  shows  a 
slight  decrease  from  the  number  shown  by  that  taken  in  1877.  This 
falling  off  is  due,  it  is  believed,  partly  to  the  removal  of  some  fami- 
lies beyond  the  city  limits,  and  partly  to  the  increased  age  of  indi- 
viduals, which  removes  their  names  from  the  list. 

We  have  in  this  city  one  of  the  largest  and  most  costly  school- 
buildings  in  central  Wisconsin.  It  stands  upon  a  low  bluff  near  the 
center  of  the  city,  and  forms  a  land  mark  which  can  be  seen  from 
all  directions  for  a  long  distance  around.  It  is  three  stories  in 
height,  is  built  of  sandstone  quarred  in  the  vicinity,  and  contains 
accomodation  for  about  six  hundred  pupils,  which  it  is  thought  will 
be  sufficient  for  several  years  to  come.  At  present,  six  out  of  the 
eight  school  rooms  which  it  contains,  are  occupied;  the  number  of 
pupils  in  each  ranging  from  seventy-five  in  the  primary  department, 
down  to  about  thirty-five  in  the  principal's  room.  When  the  debt 
incurred  in  its  erection  shall  have  been  liquidated,  and  all  the 
modern  improvements  for  which  the  building  has  been  planned 
placed  therein,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  educational  apparatus 
fully  up  to  the  requirement  of  the  times  will  be  provided,  and  that 
our  school,  of  which  we  feel  justly  proud  even  now,  will  take  a  rank 
second  to  none  in  the  state. 

Some  steps  have  already  been  taken  looking  toward  the  formation 
of  cabinets  of  natural  history,  ect.,  and  efforts  will  be  made  to  ren- 
der these  as  complete  as  possible.  A  greatly  needed  thing,  is  a 
good  library  of  reference,  embracing  one  or  two  good  cyclopaedias, 
works  on  history,  natural  science,  biography,  etc.,  all  of  which  should 
be,  not  school  text-books  embodying  the  state  of  knowledge  as  it 
was  ten  or  even  five  years  ago,  but  advanced  works  up  with  the 
present  time,  from  which  teachers  can  draw  the  information  required 
to  answer  the  thousand  and  one  questions  daily  asked  by  a  class  of 
bright,  intelligent  boys  and  girls.  The  writer  has  been  present  at 
many  examinations  for  teachers'  certificates,  both  in  this  state  and 
elsewhere,  has  conducted  not  a  few,  and  has  looked  over  very  many 
sets  of  answers  to  written  and  printed  lists  of  questions,  and  it  has 
been  his  almost  invariable  experience  to  find  teachers  far  behind 
the  times  in  knowledge  of  matters,  a  very  little  removed  from  their 
every  day  work.     Not  long  since,  in  the  course  of  conversation  with 
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one  of  the  best  educators  in  Wisconsin,  a  gentleman  connected  with 
one  of  our  normal  schools,  the  writer  proposed  a  series  of  five  ques- 
tions, not,  it  is  true,  directly  connected  with  school  work,  but  having 
a  very  close  relation  thereto  —  questions  intended  to  test  a  teach- 
er's knowledge  of  certain  physiological  points,  and  asked  the  gen- 
tleman above  mentioned,  what  proportion  of  teachers  throughout 
the  state  could,  in  his  opinion,  give  approximately  correct  answers 
to  them?  The  answer  was,  ki  About  one  per  cent.,  possibly;  cer- 
tainly not  more." 

The  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  this  state  are  not  sufficiently 
large  to  permit  of  the  purchase  of  books  to  any  great  extent,  espe- 
cially books  such  as  those  referred  to  above,  which,  from  their  very 
nature,  are,  and  always  must  be  costly;  and  yet  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat  is  imperatively  necessary  to  the  real, 
"  live  "  teacher.  Should  not  then  the  district  provide  the  means 
by  which  it  can  be  obtained?  The  added  taxation  needed  to  do  so 
would  be  but  a  trifle  annually,  and  the  good  accomplished  by  means 
of  it  almost  in  calculable.  One  hundred  dollars  judiciously  laid  out 
at  the  start,  invested  in  the  works  of  acknowledged  authorities  of 
our  own  day  and  generation,  would  give  a  rich  return  in  the  course 
of  a  very  few  years,  and  the  same  sum  expended  in  the  same  man- 
ner each  succeeding  year,  would  yield  a  more  substantial  interest, 
than  an  equal  amount  invested  in  any  other  conceivable  way.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  our  city  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  make  such 
an  outlay,  feeling  sure  that  once  begun,  it  will  never  thereafter  be 
discontinued  or  grudgingly  made. 

In  gathering  cabinets  of  various  kinds,  no  outlay,  whatever,  is 
necessary  for  a  comparatively  long  time;  every  intelligent  boy  or 
girl  will  gladly  assist  in  forming  such  collections,  the  only  teaching 
needed  being  such  as  every  teacher  should  be  competent  to  give; 
and  here  again,  every  teacher  who  should  undertake  such  a  work, 
would  be  greatly  aided  by  having  a  few  good  volumes  to  which  to 
refer. 

I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  a  school  without  its  cabinets 
and  library  of  reference,  will  be  as  rare  as  is  a  school  without  a 
blackboard  at  the  present  day;  the  time  when  the  system  of  com- 
mon schools  founded  by  the  wise  and  far  seeing  policy  of  our  early 
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legislators,  shall  have  reached  a  point  of  development  as  far  in  ad- 
vance of  its  position  to-day,  as  the  state  university  buildings  are  in 
advance  of  the  log  school  house. 

In  this  city  there  are  yet  .standing  two  buildings  erected  in  for- 
mer days  for  school  purposes,  one  a  small  one  story  structure  of  the 
class  found  in  scattered  neighborhoods  all  over  the  state,  the  other, 
a  more  pretentious  building,  erected  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  and 
then  expected  to  afford  ample  accommodation  for  all  the  students 
of  this  place  for  a  far  longer  time  than  that.  By  the  side  of  this 
last,  rises  the  imposing  edifice  described  above,  five  of  whose  rooms 
were  filled  on  the  first  day  of  its  opening,  and  six  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  year. 

In  the  days  of  the  primitive  school  house,  the  usual  elementary 
English  branches  were  taught  by  a  single  teacher.  To-day,  we  point 
with  pride  to  an  elaborate  course  of  instruction  free  to  all,  which 
may  be  begun  with  the  alphabet,  and  running  through  a  term  of 
twelve  years,  can  send  the  student  from  its  doors  fitted  to  enter  the 
state  university,  if  he  so  desire,  or  with  a  practical  education  to  be- 
gin the  struggle  with  the  world;  and  to  a  corps  of  teachers  equal 
on  the  whole  to  any  in  the  state,  and  to  some  of  whom  it  would  be 
difficult  indeed  to  find  superiors. 


JANESVILLE. 

R.    W.   BURTON,    SUPERINTENDENT. 

Janes ville  has  a  population  of  about  eleven  thousand.  Of  that 
number  the  school  census  reports  3,610  children,  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  twenty  years,  1,714  males,  and  1,896  females.  A  little 
more  than  forty-six  per  cent,  of  the  school  population,  or  1,665 
children,  are  enrolled  in  our  public  schools.  Speaking  approxi- 
mately, the  number  in  local  church  and  private  schools  will  reach 
350.  Thus  about  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age 
in  our  city,  are  now  non-attendants.  The  causes  operating  to 
reduce  the  attendance  in  our  public  schools,  are  principally  the 
private  schools,  and  the  local  manufacturing  interests.     The  latter 
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seem  to  beget  in  our  boys  a  business  longing;  with  whom,  before 
they  have  advanced  very  far  in  the  high  school  grades,  or  even,  in 
many  cases,  before  the  grammar  course  is  completed,  the  struggle 
between  the  business  inclination  and  the  desire  for  an  education 
becomes  an  unequal  contest,  resulting  too  frequently  in  favor  of 
the  former.  The  same  is  true  of  the  girls  to  a  large  extent,  as 
much  of  the  work  done  in  the  box,  shoe,  and  cotton  factories  is 
performed  by  female  operatives.  The  wages  which  these  positions 
command,  prove  strong  inducements  for  parents  to  deny  their  chil- 
dren even  an  ordinary  amount  of  school  training. 

The  percentage  of  attendance  on  number  enrolled  is  76.9,  while 
upon  number  of  members,  it  is  94.  The  percentage  of  prompt  at- 
tendance for  the  year,  is  99.7. 

Our  corps  of  teachers  consists  of  thirty-five  members,  all  of 
whom,  save  four,  are  our  own  citizens.  Fifteen  are  graduates  of 
the  high  school,  while  twenty-eight  have  secured  the  education 
they  possess  in  the  city  schools.  Our  experience  and  observation 
have  been  such  as  to  create  with  us  a  marked  preference  for  per- 
sons that  have  been  educated  in  our  own,  or  some  other  good  sys- 
tem of  graded  schools,  to  fill  vacancies  in  our  teaching  force.  In- 
dividuals of  native  ability,  both  for  imparting  instruction  and  school 
management,  are  more  rare  than  is  commonly  admitted,  most  of 
the  teaching  and  managing  tact  being  the  product  of  study  and 
training.  As  we  confidently  look  for  manly  and  womanly  growth 
from  favorable  home  surroundings,  so  with  equal  assurance  may  we 
expect  that  those  educated  upon  good  models  will  evince  a  greater 
aptness  to  teach,  and  versatility  to  manage,  than  persons  who  have 
been  less  favorably  situated  for  school  privileges.  The  dependent 
scholar,  from  the  nature  of  his  surroundings,  absorbs  much  truth; 
so  the  graded  school  pupil,  parent  of  the  teacher,  must,  from  like 
causes,  become  comparatively  rich  in  resources,  both  for  class 
work  and  general  management.  Normal  school  training  is,  doubt- 
less, excellent;  but  a  normal  school  finish  cannot  compensate  for 
the  lack  of  graded  school  drill.  Let  the  former  be  preceded  by 
the  latter,  and  the  compound,  we  may  reasonably  expect,  will  be  a 
metal  of  the  right  ring. 

For  industry,  energy,  intelligence,  honesty  of  purpose,  and  good 
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management,  our  teachers  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  any 
corps  of  equal  magnitude  in  the  state.  True,  a  few  of  them  are 
novices;  but  their  untiring  industry  in  the  work  of  preparation,  is 
such  as  largely  to.  offset  their  inexperience.  In  cases  where  our 
graduates  aspire  to  teach,  their  aptness  is  tested  by  using  them  as 
substitutes,  when  the  regular  teacher  is  disabled.  They  are  also 
encouraged  to  attend  the  meetings  of  teachers.  On  these  occa- 
sions, our  teachers'  class  is  often  worked  in  sections,  the  primary 
teachers  forming  one  section,  teachers  of  the  higher  departments 
another.  The  former  is  placed  in  charge  of  one  or  two  of  our 
most  skillful  primary  instructors,  who  arrange  and  conduct  the  ex- 
ercises in  accordance  with  prescribed  methods.  At  these  meetings, 
class  and  school  management  receive  due  attention.  These  as- 
semblies of  teachers,  though  comparatively  few  during  the  term,  do 
much  to  quicken  the  aptitude  of  the  younger  in  the  service,  and  to 
improve  the  methods  of  all. 

Through  the  liberality  of  our  school  board,  valuable  additions  to 
school  apparatus  have  been  made  during  the  year.  A  set  of  Mon- 
teith's  outline  maps  for  each  building  has  been  furnished,  and  also 
ten  copies  of  Nicodemus  &  Conover's  state  map.  An  admirable 
school  paper,  intended  to  supplement  the  reader  in  the  lower  grades, 
has  been  published  by  the  board,  and  is  now  in  use.  For  the  use 
of  the  high  schools,  a  geological  cabinet  of  125  specimens  has  been 
purchased.  These  aids,  though  few  in  comparison  with  our  needs, 
have  awakened  renewed  interest. 

During  the  year,  the  high  school  has  enrolled  134  pupils.  The 
average  age  is  sixteen  years.  A  class  of  nine,  three  boys  and  six 
girls,  was  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  winter  term.  Of  these, 
one  boy  has  entered  West  Point  Academy,  one  girl  is  a  member 
of  the  State  University,  and  of  the  balance,  three  are  teachers. 
Fourteen  of  the  twenty-nine  that  have  left  us  since  1875,  are  now 
teaching  successfully. 

The  modifications  of  our  course  of  study,  mentioned  in  the  last  re- 
port, have  materially  quickened  the  life  in  our  schools.  By  the 
change,  the  work  of  the  year  for  each  department  being  clearly  de- 
fined, a  more  perfect  uniformity  of  action  by  the  schools,  increased 
thoroughness  in  the  various  branches  of  study,  and  unvarying  reg- 
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ularity  of  promotion  obtain.  Our  rules  provide  for  promotion  by 
grades  at  the  close  of  the  winter  term.  However,  none  whose  best 
interest  can  be  subserved  by  promotion,  are  detained  for  the  ad- 
vance of  their  class.  During  the  year,  211  individual  or  term  pro- 
motions have  occurred.  By  this  plan  industry  is  encouraged  and 
rewarded,  and  wrecks  of  scholarly  ambition  in  less  numbers  are 
found  along  the  way.  The  course  of  study  below  the  high  school 
is  now  so  arranged  that  any  pupils  withdrawing  at  the  close  of  the 
grammar  course,  may  do  so  with  a  good  common  school  education. 
Within  these  limits,  arithmetic  and  U.  S.  history  are  completed, 
and  the  elements  of  grammar  mastered.  Our  high  school  course 
proper  is  covered  in  four  years.  From  force  of  circumstances,  there 
are  at  present  five  grades  in  this  department.  This  feature  will 
disappear  during  the  year  entered  upon,  when  our  grades  will  cor- 
respond to  the  years  in  the  course.  The  course  of  study  is  as  fol- 
lows: First  year,  Algebra,  Word  Analysis,  Composition,  Physiol- 
ogy, Higher  Arithmetic,  and  Latin.  Second  year,  Higher  Arith- 
metic, Philosophy,  Political  Economy,  Physical  Geography,  and 
Latin.  Third  year,  Geometry,  Civil  Government,  State  Constitu- 
tion, Universal  History,  Chemistry,  Botany,  and  Latin.  Fourth 
year,  English  Literature,  Rhetoric,  Mental  Philosophy,  Geology, 
Latin,  and  review  of  elementary  branches.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  our  county  superintendents  the  high  school  classes  undergo  a 
thorough  examination  by  these  officials  before  graduation,  and  when 
they  leave  us,  they  do  so  with  authority  to  teach  any  where  in  their 
own  county.  Reports  from  these  gentlemen  concerning  the  work 
of  our  students  is,  to  say  the  least,  encouraging. 

In  the  matter  of  management,  our  schools  move  very  smoothly. 
While  corporal  punishment  is  not  prohibited,  it  is  seldom  resorted 
to.  As  a  rule,  parents  heartily  co-operate  with  teachers  and  school 
authorities,  and  collisions  are  rare  occurrences. 

While  all  the  members  of  the  school  board  are  not ic  school  men," 
they  are  eminently  practical,  and  have  served  so  long  and  favorably 
as  school  commissioners  as  to  have  acquired  sound  views  upon  the 
public  school  question.  Few  school  boards  equal,  and  none  surpass, 
the  Janesville  Board  of  Education,  in  the  stanch  support  rendered 
the  teachers  serving  under  them. 
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LA  CROSSE. 

C.    W.    ROBY,  SUPERINTENDENT 

Our  school  census  shows  the  number  of  school  children  residing 
in  the  city,  August  31,  1878,  ^to  be  3,968,  an  increase  over  last 
year  of  348;  2,199  have  attended  the  public  schools  during  the 
year.  This  shows  an  increase  in  the  total  attendance  over  that  of 
last  year  and  of  152. 

PER   CENT.    OP   ATTENDANCE. 

The  percentage  of  attendance  in  all  the  schools  for  the  year  was 
96.22. 1  This,  I  think,  is  the  highest  we  have  ever  attained,  and  it 
will  not  be  an  easy  task  to  increase  it  materially.  Several  fortunate 
circumstances  have  combined  to  produce  this  result.  Our  city  has 
been  free  from  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  during  most  of 
the  year.  The  weather  has  been  generally  good.  Teachers  have 
been  unusually  careful  to  secure  regular  attendance,  and  some  ad- 
ditional rules  of  the  board  have  conduced  to  this  result;  but  above 
all,  may  we  attribute  it  to  a  favorable  sentiment  among  both  pupils 
and  parents.  All  seem  to  agree  that  when  a  child  is  once  enrolled 
for  a  term  of  school,  he  should  make  it  a  business  to  attend  with 
regularity,  as  much  as  if  he  were  employed  to  labor  in  the  factory 
where  his  daily  recompense  would  be  dollars  and  cents.  This 
favorable  sentiment  is  growing,  and  the  strict  accountability  re- 
quired of  pupils  and  parents  in  each  and  every  case  of  absence,  is 
no  longer  regarded  as  a  menace  at  their  liberties,  but  rather  a 
measure  for  their  welfare. 

PUNCTUALITY. 

Our  teachers'  reports,  show  but  226  cases  of  tardiness,  during  the 
last  ten  months  of  school.  This  is  115  cases  less  than  during  the 
previous  year,  and  by  far  the  best  showing  yet  made  in  the  city. 
It  is  one  case  for  every  seven  pupils,  if  based  upon  the  average  at- 
tendance, and  about  one  case  for  every  ten  pupils  enrolled  during 
the  year.  The  importance  of  prompt  attendance  at  school  is  now 
fully  recognized,  and  the  general  sentiment  among  the  pupils  is 
such  as  to  make  it  very  unpleasant  for  any  of  their  number  who 
would  dare  be  late  without  a  valid  excuse. 
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ADDITIONAL   ACCOMMODATIONS   PROVIDED. 

Our  enrollment  had  increased  from  1,511  in  September,  to  1,690 
in  April.  In  the  winter  months  we  were  obliged  to  seek  temporary 
relief  by  opening  a  school  in  the  court  house,  and  afterwards 
another  in  an  engine  house.  The  board  of  education  and  common 
council  were  convinced  that  more  school  accommodations  had  be- 
become  a  necessity.  The  high  school  department,  which  was 
located  in  the  second  ward  building,  had  become  so  crowded  that 
much  inconvenience  was  experienced  in  its  work,  and  it  was  evident 
that  by  another  year  it  would  require  larger  as  well  as  more  suita- 
ble apartments.  Accordingly  in  my  annual  report  to  the  board  of 
education,  the  erection  of  a  suitable  high  school  building  was  re- 
commended. The  common  council  upon  recommendation  of  the 
board  of  education,  appropriated,  at  different  times,  sums  amount- 
ing in  all  to  $23,500  for  a  high  school  site  and  building.  The  work 
on  the  same  was  early  begun,  and  by  the  16th  of  September,  1878, 
it  was  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
high  school  from  the  second  ward  building,  enables  us  to  sustain 
another  full  grammar  department,  besides  giving  more  room  for 
primary  grades.  We  now  have  five  large  brick  buildings,  with  an 
average  seating  capacity  of  about  350  each,  and  four  branch  build- 
ings capable  of  accommodating  350  more.  Our  central  ward  build- 
ings are  generally  substantial  and  convenient,  and  will  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  other  cities  of  the  size  of  La  Crosse.  The 
new  high  school  building  is  withal  the  most  substantial  and  beau- 
tiful school  edifice  in  this  section  of  the  state,  and  one  to  which 
our  citizens  refer  with  pride. 

HIGH    SCHOOL    COURSE. 

The  new  and  extended  course  of  study  for  the  high  school  has 
been  in  operation  one  year  and  gives  general  satisfaction.  It  con- 
tains a  liberal  course  of  English  and  mathematical  study,  and  allows 
no  missing  link  between  it  and  the  grammar  schools  of  the  different 
wards.  Book  keeping  is  regularly  taught,  and  generally  those 
branches  which  are  fundamental,  and  which  will  be  of  value  to  the 
10  — Supt. 
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pupil  in  practical  life,  have  been  given  much  prominence  in  the 
course.  The  classical  course  is  retained,  but  the  study  of  Greek  is 
not  pursued  by  many. 

DISTRICT    SCHOOLS. 

Each  of  our  district  schools  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a 
male  principal,  and  is  conducted  in  a  very  creditable  manner. 
Their  general  efficiency,  we  believe,  is  not  excelled  by  many  in  the 
country.  They  all  work  in  accordance  with  the  same  course  of  study, 
which  requires  seven  years  as  the  average  time  fcr  its  completion, 
and  at  present  a  single  set  of  questions  each  month  is  used  in  the 
examination  of  all  schools  of  corresponding  grade.  This  plan  has 
the  advantage  of  bringing  the  teachers  together  with  more  interest 
in  the  work,  and  of  securing  a  uniformity  which  is  in  many  respects 
desirable.  German  has  been  added  to  the  course  as  an  optional  study, 
in  the  2nd  and  3d  district  schools.  We  have  a  large  German  popu- 
lation and  there  is  a  demand  for  this  branch;  besides,  its  introduc- 
tion secures  more  general  attendance,  and,  consequently,  a  wider 
dissemination  of  general  education. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  a  judicious  board  of  education 
and  an  able  corps  of  teachers,  are  the  main  factors  that  have  pro- 
duced a  very  prosperous  year's  work  in  our  city  schools.  The  agi- 
tation of  various  questions,  has  caused  the  masses,  always  friendly 
to  our  school,  to  exhibit  still  more  interest.in  them.  This  has  been 
shown  by  better  co-operation  with  school  officers  and  teachers,  and 
by  more  frequent  visitation.  The  visits  of  parents  and  friends  as 
reported  by  the  teachers,  were  but  few  less  than  4,000.  No  better 
evidence  of  interest  can  be  shown,  than  that  which  prompts  pa- 
rents to  frequent  the  schools  in  which  their  children  are  receiving 
their  education,  and  examine  the  work  as  it  is  actually  done.  It  is 
not  expected  that  all  parents  will  be  able  to  pass  a  critical  judg- 
ment upon  the  work  of  the  teacher,  and  this  is  not  necessary;  but 
there  is  an  untold  amount  of  good  in  the  encouragement  given  to 
both  teacher  and  pupil  by  these  visits.  A  word  of  encouragement 
to  the  teacher  in  the  school  room,  is  worth  volumes  of  written  con- 
gratulations. 
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NEENAH. 
J.  R.  barnett,  superintendent. 

The  Annual  Report  which  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith, 
contains  some  facts  and  statistics  worthy  of  remark;  and  omits 
others  of  importance  to  us,  which  may  best  appear  in  a  separate 
report. 

There  has  been  a  slight  falling  off  from  the  school  population  of 
the  city,  —  53  out  of  347 —  not  as  great  as  was  expected,  from  the 
unprecedented  movement  of  population  from  the  cities  to  the  west. 
The  percentage  of  enrollment  on  those  resident  in  the  city  remains 
about  the  same,  while  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  number  en- 
rolled shows  the  gratifying  increase  of  11£.  I  anticipate  for  the 
coming  year  a  still  further  growth  of  both  of  these  percentages,  as 
a  result  of  the  new  system  of  book  supply  adopted  recently  by 
the  Board  of  Education.  The  plan,  stated  in  a  few  words,  i3  this: 
The  city  purchases  the  books  at  the  ordinary  introductory  rates  of 
the  publishing  houses,  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  our  booksellers 
for  sale  to  the  pupils  of  the  schools  at  an  advance  of  ten  per  cent. 
This  puts  the  books  in  the  hands  of  scholars  at  about  the  common 
wholesale  price  heretofore  paid  by  dealers,  and  at  the  same  time 
saves  the  city  from  all  trouble  and  loss.  I  cannot  help  believing 
that  this  large  saving  to  the  patrons  of  the  schools  will  be  the 
means  of  bringing  in  very  many  children  hitherto  deprived  of  the 
benefits  of  the  public  school  system  by  the  extortionate  prices  of 
books.     So  far  the  plan  meets  with  universal  favor. 

The  addition  of  one  year  to  the  high  school  course  prescribed  by 
the  state  superintendent,  originally  made  as  a  temporary  experi- 
ment in  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  order  of  things,  has 
been  found  so  convenient  and  desirable  that  it  has  been  made  per- 
manent. Of  course,  the  course  of  instruction,  so  far  as  it  goes,  re- 
mains unaltered,  but  it  permits  more  time  to  most  of  the  studies 
of  the  course,  and  for  reviews  of  studies  previously  gone  over,  and 
gives  some  time  for  a  limited  number  of  new  ones,  e.  g.,  drawing 
and  general  history. 
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I  can  speak  of  the  progress  of  this  school  during  the  past  year, 
under  the  administration  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Hobart,  and  his  very  efficient 
assistants,  Miss  M.  G.  Van  Olinda,  and  Miss  Julia  Bacon,  in  terms  of 
the  most  unqualified  commendation. 


PRAIRIE  DU  CHIEN. 

'a.  c.  wallin,  superintendent. 

In  my  annual  report  as  city  superintendent  you  will  note,  by 
comparison  with  last  year's  report,  no  amount  reported  as  "  special 
tax  for  buildiDg  and  repairing."  There  were  expended  in  1875-6, 
for  building  a  new  school  house  $11,488.07,  of  which  amount  $7,000 
was  borrowed  from  the  state.  This  should  have  been  reported  in 
1877.  Last  year  $1,733.50  was  reported.  The  present  debt,  $7,000, 
is  a  bonded  debt  on  the  city,  and  the  common  council  has  nothing 
to  do  with  levying  the  tax,  it  being  entered  on  the  tax  roll  by  the 
oity  clerk  in  the  same  way  that  state  taxes  are  entered,  i.  e.  by 
notice  from  the  secretary  of  state.  There  should  be  entered  to 
our  credit  $10,488.07  more  expended  in  building  than  is  shown  by 
reports  to  your  office.  Referring  to  report  of  last  year  and  of 
1876,  I  find 

"  Highest  valuation  of  school  house  and  site,  1876, $    3,000 

1877, 15,000 

u  Paid  for  building  and  repairing," 2,265  23 

Now,  our  new  building  was  paid  for  when  completed,  should  it 
not  be  so  entered  in  the  report  of  1877? 

I  want  the  reports  —  those  coming  from  me  —  to  be  strictly  ac- 
curate, and  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  correcting  the  work  of  another, 
who,  undoubtedly,  supposed  himself  to  be  doing  accurate  work. 
The  error  might  be  rectified  by  making  the  statement  that  $10,488.07 
more  was  expended  in  1876-77  than  was  [reported  from  this  city, 
for  building  purposes.  If  you  deem  it  necessary,  I  hereby  make 
that  statement. 
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SHEBOYGAN. 

JOSEPH    BAST,    SUPERINTENDENT. 

Having  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  emi- 
gration of  my  predecessor,  I  was  greeted  on  entering  into  the  office, 
by  complaints  against  our  schools  —  various  in  kind,  and  by  no 
means  flattering  in  style.  I  went  to  work,  and,  after  ten  months' 
labor,  find  no  record  of  complaint  against  either  teacher  or  pupil,  but 
absolute  peace  all  around.  Our  city  fathers  allowed  every  point  of 
my  estimate  for  the  ensuing  year,  without  a  word  of  dissent  from  my 
recommendations  —  one  of  them  involving  an  additional  school 
house. 

My  principal  aim  has  been  to  allure  our  children  into  the  bonds 
of  almost  filial  affection  to  me  and  my  teachers,  so  as  to  enable  us 
nob  only  successfully  to  work  up  their  heads,  but  also  their  hearts  — 
and  we  have  succeeded. 

Our  methods  of  teaching  the  different  branches  are  fixed  in  the 
monthly  institutes,  and  exactly  fitting  our  special  wants  and  the 
capacity  of  each  grade  of  pupils,  mere  lesson  hearing  goes  out  of 
style  with  us,  and  the  text-book,  out  of  place,  is  avoided  as  a  cover 
for  dullness  or  stupidity  in  a  teacher.  We  aim  at  ability  to  turn 
knowledge  to  practical  purposes;  at  admiration  of  and  love  for 
science;  at  thirst  for  general  excellence,  and  are  determined  to 
reach  it. 

Although  we  have  thus  far  succeeded  in  not  giving  the  least 
chance  for  cavil  to  those  that  are  against  uniting  both  sexes  in 
classes,  on  moral  grounds,  yet  the  question  as  to  whether  they  at 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  should  not  be  taught  by  different  methods 
in  some  special  branches,  is  still  an  open  one.  I  am  for  sepa- 
ration at  that  time.  With  respect  to  religion,  I  hold  :  that  the 
public  school  has  to  qualify  its  pupils  to  become  good  citizens,  and 
to  make  their  way  through  this  world;  and  that  it  should  teach 
such  truths  as  lead  them  to  God,  leaving  it  to  the  pulpits  afterwards 
to  win  them  over  to  any  of  their  paths  to  the  other  world. 

The  frightful   charges  heard   of  late  from  all  sides  against  the 
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public  schools,  such  as  filling  state  prisons,  houses  of  correction, 
insane  asylums,  idlers'  corners,  and  halls  of  dissipation,  and  empty- 
ing work-shops,  farms,  family  circles,  nay,  the  temples  of  God,  I 
fling  back,  into  corrupt  households,  street  corners,  public  places 
and  unpublic  places,  gambling  and  other  hells,  the  halls  of  so-called 
justice  and  legislation,  the  dens  of  gross  materialism  and  egotism; 
in  short,  down  the  throats  of  all  that  speak,  write,  print,  and  other- 
wise act  in  the  trains  of  the  refined  bestiality  of  the  times,  —  for 
our  schools  here  can  plead  "  not  guilty." 

Should  I,  in  conclusion,  speak  of  sundry  tribulations  thus  far 
endured,  for  instance,  books,  change  of  teachers,  influence  of  poli- 
tics?   Had  I  gall  at  hand  to  dip  my  quill,  I  would. 


WATERTOWN. 

CHAS.   F.   NINMAN,    SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  a  prosperous  one  for  our  schools, 
and  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  use  of  free  text-books  and  from 
the  free  high  school,  have  contributed  considerably  to  such  pros- 
perity. 

As  regards  the  use  of  free  text-books,  the  last  year  has  again 
fully  demonstrated  the  practicability,  the  efficiency  and  the  economy 
of  the  system.  The  advantages  of  the  system  have,  at  different 
times,  been  so  ably  set  forth  that  I  need  not  attempt  to  do  so  here, 
save  to  say  that  what  has  been  stated  in  theory  has  here  been  prac- 
tically demonstrated.  I  can  but  advise  every  city  or  school  district 
which  has  not  as  yet  adopted  the  plan,  to  do  so.  Any  information 
concerning  the  management  or  operation  of  the  same  will  be  cheer- 
fully given. 

This  law  should  not  be  repealed  or  changed;  a  law  requiring  a 
uniform  use  of  text-books  throughout  the  state  —  books  obtained 
by  state  publication  —  would  work  harm  to  our  schools,  and  we 
would  certainly  wish  to  be  exempt  from  its  operations.  We  should 
prefer  to  be  at  liberty  to  purchase  our  books  from  different  pub- 
lishers, thereby  having  the  benefit  of  selection,  and  of  purchasing 
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the  best  books  we  could  obtain,  to  being  obliged  to  take  the  state 
publications  cheap  as  they  might  be. 

Our  high  school  has  been  prosperous  during  the  past  year.  Citi- 
zens are  beginning  to  appreciate  it  more  and  more;  non-residents 
send  their  children  —  willingly  paying  for  tuition.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  some  citizens  who  believe  that  secondary  instruction 
ought  to  be  given  at  public  expense,  but  fortunately  this  number 
of  malcontents  is  small;  the  great  majority  of  our  citizens  think, 
too  highly  of  our  high  school  to  have  the  same  lowered,  or  abolished. 

The  changing  of  the  law  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  free  high  schools  in  the  revision  of  the  statutes,  cannot  but  work 
injury  to  the  schools.  Many  high  schools  are  maintained  in  build- 
ings in  which  other  departments  are  taught,  without  detriment  to 
the  high  school;  the  high  school  at  the  same  time  acting  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  the  other  departments.  Losing  the  state  aid  after  three 
years  operation  is  not  encouraging  to  school  districts.  The  law 
was  intended  to  stimulate  the  imparting  of  secondary  instruction 
in  our  public  schools,  and  especially  in  rural  districts  where  such 
instruction  was  not  given.  It  is  alleged  that  the  law  does  not 
benefit  the  rural  districts,  that  villages  and  cities,  having  already 
better  schools  than  the  districts,  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits 
resulting  from  the  law,  and  reap  all  the  advantages. 

Granting  that  such  were  the  case,  who  is  to  blame?  The  law 
offered  the  same  advantages  to  rural  districts  as  to  cities  and  vil- 
lages, and  every  town,  aye,  even  every  district  in  the  state,  might 
have  availed  itself  thereof.  Granting  further  that  the  original  law 
was  partial  to  cities  and  villages  (which  it  was  not),  is  the  new  law, 
as  it  appears  on  the  revised  statutes,  going  to  remedy  the  evil? 
Certainly  not.  It  is  a  blow,  a  severe  blow,  at  secondary  instruc- 
tion in  our  public  schools;  the  law  is  so  mangled  as  to  be  next  to 
useless;  districts  will  not  desire  to  establish  a  high  school,  knowing 
that  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  state  aid  will  cease.  The 
cities  will  continue  their  high  schools  without  such  aid,  as  they 
have  done  before  the  passage  of  the  free  high  school  law,  and  the 
difference  between  popular  education  in  the  cities  and  that  of  the 
rural  districts  will  increrw*^ 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 


ANN  DAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

To  the  Governor  of  Wisconsin: 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  the  steady  progress 
of  the  University  during  the  past  year,  both  in  its  substantial 
growth,  and  in  the  confidence  which  it  inspires  in  the  people  as  to 
its  present  utility  and  practical  success,  and  in  the  prospect  of  still 
greater  advantages  for  the  future. 

The  wise  liberality  of  the  Legislature,  though  long  delayed,  has 
enabled  it  to  fulfil  in  an  encouraging  degree  what  its  name  im- 
plies, and  the  purpose  which  its  originators  intended,  an  institution 
capable  of  bestowing  a  thorough  University  education  upon  those 
seeking  its  benefits. 

The  encouragement  given  to  it  by  private  benefactions,  also,  has 
aided  to  increase  the  regard  entertained  for  it  by  the  people.  The 
Lewis  Medal  Fund  and  the  Johnson  Endowment  Fund  have  in- 
spired a  generous  emulation  among  the  students,  and  brought  its 
position  as  an  influence  upon  the  educational  interests  of  the  State, 
more  nearly  to  the  attention  of  men  of  culture  and  means.  What- 
ever is  done  to  encourage  and  maintain  the  University,  and  to  pro- 
mote its  success,  inures  to  the  benefit  of  our  whole  educational  sys- 
tem, for  it  is  a  necessary  and  essential  part  of  it,  the  keystone  of 
the  educational  fabric,  and  gives  strength,  symmetry,  and  grace  to 
the  structure.  It  in  no  wise  conflicts  with  the  primary  and  inter- 
mediate schools,  but  rather  aids  and  advances  their  interests.  Each 
is  a  counterpart  and  assistance  to  the  other.  The  primaries  and 
intermediates  furnish  its  students,  and  the  University  in  turn  sends 
back  to  the  communities  from  whence  they  came,  the  same  students 
with  enlarged  and  improved  understanding,  trained  by  thorough 
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mental  discipline,  and  broadened  and  liberalized  by  a  higher  cul- 
ture, to  exert  a  healthy  and  elevating  influence  upon  the  primary 
and  intermediate  schools.  The  benefits  of  the  University  do  not 
terminate,  and  are  not  limited  to  the  student  who  receives  its  gradu- 
ating degree,  but  extend  to  and  permeate  the  whole  structure  of 
society.  It  is  the  distributing  center  of  that  mental  aliment  which 
is  absolutely  essential  to  a  healthy  condition  of  the  body  politic. 

The  Board  of  Regents  hope  to  see  the  interest  which  has  of  late 
years  been  manifested,  increased  and  extended;  and  the  members  of 
the  Board  will  faithfully  labor,  in  conjunction  with  the  instructional 
corps,  with  which  they  are  in  full  sympathy,  to  place  the  Institution 
upon  a  still  more  solid  and  enduring  basis,  and  to  confer  upon  it 
that  position  of  equality  with  other  institutions  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter in  sister  states,  which  the  progressive  character  and  advancing 
influence  of  our  own  State  entitles  it  to. 

The  people  of  late  years  have  manifested  an  awakening  interest 
in  its  progress  and  success,  and  made  liberal  provisions  for  its  ad- 
vancement, and  the  Board  have  endeavored  faithfully  to  execute 
the  trust  conferred  upon  them,  and  to  satisfy  its  donors  that  their 
contributions  have  been  honestly  applied  to  the  purposes  designed. 

The  Board  has  for  some  years  seen  the  absolute  necessity  for  an 
Assembly  Hall  upon  the  University  grounds,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating all  the  students,  when  at  specified  times,  or  whenever  neces- 
sary, the  President  of  the  University  can  meet  his  entire  charge 
face  to  face,  and  for  lectures  or  society  exercises.  They  have  also 
seen  the  necessity  for  a  material  expansion  and  enlargement  of  the 
Library  accommodations,  and  to  meet  these  wants  have  econo- 
mized and  husbanded  their  resources  for  the  last  two  years.  They 
have  so  far  succeeded,  that,  with  the  funds  now  on  hand,  and  what 
they  may  reasonably  expect  to  reserve  hereafter  for  that  purpose, 
they  have  deemed  it  wise  and  expedient  to  contract  for  the  erection 
of  the  Assembly  Hall  and  Library,  so  long  and  so  much  needed. 
They  have  accordingly  let  the  contract  to  responsible  parties  for 
the  erection  of  a  building  suitable  in  character  and  design,  for  the 
purpose  named,  upon  the  University  grounds,  which  will  not  cost 
when  completed  to  exceed  $35,000,  the  whole  to  be    finished  and 
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ready  for  use  by  the  1st  day  of  October,  1879.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
remark  upon,  or  refer  to  the  benefits  and  facilities  to  students  which 
this  addition  to  the  University  will  give,  for  all  those  who  are  famil  - 
iar  with  the  present  cramped  and  inconvenient  accommodations 
will  appreciate  the  improvement  at  a  glance. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  accuse  myself  of  injustice  did  I  not 
refer  to  the  faithful  and  laborious  efforts  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  each  of  its  members,  who  have  labored  in  season  and  out 
of  season  to  accomplish  this  desirable  result,  and  to  whose  earnest 
and  persistent  efforts  not  only  this  enterprise  is  indebted,  but  also 
the  successful  and  economical  completion  and  present  successful 
operation  of  Science  Hall. 

For  the  convenience,  better  accommodation,  and  safety  of  the 
State  Capitol  building,  and  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  surround- 
ing grounds,  pipes  have  been  laid  by  the  State,  connecting  the  Uni- 
versity Water   Works  with  the  Capitol,  and  an  ample  supply  of 
water  is  now  afforded  from  this  source. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory  devised  and  erected  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  Governor  Washburn,  is  now  nearly  completed  and  ready 
for  the  instruments;  and  when  finished  and  in  operation,  I  feel  con- 
fident that  no  better  equipped  or  more  convenient  observatory,  and 
none  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  sought,  can  be  found  in  the 
country.  The  generous  liberality  and  wise  provision  of  its  projec- 
tor and  founder  has  not  stopped  with  the  completion  of  the  struc- 
ture, but  he  has  given  his  personal  attention  to  the  procuring  of  the 
most  perfect  instruments  that  can  be  obtained;  so  that  when  it 
passes  into  the  custody  of  the  University,  it  will  be  complete  in 
all  its  parts,  and  thoroughly  adapted  to  subserve  the  designs  of  its 
founder. 

The  Board  have  succeeded  in  procuring  the  services  of  Prof. 
James  C.  Watson,  of  the  Michigan  University,  as  Director  of  the 
Observatory,  who  will  be  prepared  to  take  charge  of  it  when  com- 
pleted; and  I  esteem  it  very  fortunate  that  it  can  commence  its 
career  under  such  an  able  and  accomplished  director,  and  under 
such  favorable  auspices. 

The  observations  contained  in  the  last  report  of  the  Board  of  Vis- 
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itors,  herewith  transmitted,  in  regard  to  the  co-education  of  the 
sexes,  are  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  the  Regents.  As  they  asso- 
ciate together  in  almost  every  ether  walk  in  life,  in  the  social  and 
domestic  relations,  it  would  seem  to  be  more  in  accord  with  providen- 
tial designs  and  the  laws  which  society  has  framed  for  them,  that 
they  should  be  educated  together.  At  all  events,  the  attempt 
should  be  thoroughly  tested  before  it  is  abandoned. 

The  Board  invites  the  closest  scrutiny  into  the  management  of  the 
funds  of  the  University,  which  have  been  administered  with  a  view 
to  that  wise  and  prudent  economy  which  is  consistent  with  its  high- 
est interests. 

The  total  income  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year,  just  ended, 
was  $81,306.60,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  the  same  period  was 
$61,753.40.  The  full  and  complete  financial  reports  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  are  herewith  transmitted,  which  show  in  detail 
the  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  the  condition  of  all  the  funds 
belonging  to  the  University. 

The  sum  of  $800  has  been  expended,  during  the  past  year,  for  the 
University  Library,  and  $1,000  for  the  Law  Library.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  after  the  new  building  is  completed,  it  will  be  found  feasible 
to  devote  a  larger  sum  each  year  to  these  purposes. 

The  whole  number  of  the  instructional  force  now  employed  is 
32,  classified  as  follows:  President  and  professors,  12;  instructors, 
9;  tutors,  2;  law  faculty,  9. 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  at  the  last  commencement  was 
43,  and  degrees  were  conferred  as  follows:  Bachelor  of  arts,  7; 
bachelor  of  letters,  1;  bachelor  of  science,  15;  bachelor  of  agri- 
culture, 1;  bachelor  of  civil  engineering,  1;  bachelor  of  law,  18. 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the  University  at 
the  present  time  is  449,  classified  as  follows:  Resident  graduate,  1; 
seniors,  38;  juniors,  34;  sophomores,  64;  freshmen,  66;  sub-fresh- 
men, 120;  special  students,  78;  law  students,  48. 

The  report  of  the  President  of  the  University,  which  is  submitted 
herewith,  contains  numerous  practical  suggestions,  which  will  be 
considered  by  the  Board,  and  such  action  taken  as  the  interests  of 
the  University  demand. 
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Your  attention  is  called  to  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
and  the  Professor  of  Agriculture  made  to  the  Regents  and  hereto 
annexed. 

On  the  23d  of  May  last,  the  southern  portion  of  the  state  was 
visited  by  a  tornado  which  destroyed  several  lives  and  a  large 
amount  of  property.  Its  course  through  the  counties  of  Iowa,  Dane, 
and  Jefferson,  and  the  destruction  which  followed,  excited  great 
interest  among  the  people,  and  the  faculty  of  the  University  deemed 
it  important  for  scientific  purposes  that  an  investigation  should  be 
made  as  to  the  cause,  course,  and  effect  of  the  tornado.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  faculty,  Prof.  W.  W.  Daniels  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  making  the  investigation,  and  he  subsequently  spent  two 
or  three  weeks  going  over  the  ground  and  obtaining  all  the  facts 
and  incidents  of  its  progress.  At  the  request  of  the  Regents,  he 
has  embodied  the  information  gained,  together  with  his  conclusions, 
in  a  written  report,  accompanied  by  very  finely  executed  maps  and 
diagrams,  showing  the  track  of  the  tornado.  The  Board  deem  it  a 
matter  of  sufficient  interest  to  the  people  of  the  state  to  warrant 
the  publication  of  said  report,  with  the  accompanying  maps,  in  such 
form  that  it  can  be  easily  distributed,  and  we  therefore  hand  you 
herewith  all  the  matter  relating  thereto,  and  request  your  Excel- 
lency to  present  the  matter  to  the  Legislature  in  such  manner  as  you 
may  think  best,  with  the  view  of  having  them  provide  for  its  publi- 
cation and  distribution  in  pamphlet  form. 

LEWIS  MEDAL  FUND. 

This  fund  consists  of  a  donation  of  $200,  made  to  the  University 
by  ex- Gov.  James  T.  Lewis,  in  the  year  1866,  for  the  purpose  of 
distributing  medals  to  such  meritorious  students  as  should  become 
entitled  thereto,  in  accordance  with  the  standard  of  merit  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Regents  and  faculty.  As  the  fund  was  hardly 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  object  of  the  donor,  it  remained  at  in- 
terest, by  direction  of  the  Regents,  until  June  17,  1873,  when,  by 
resolution  of  the  Board,  the  Treasurer  was  instructed  to  invest  the 
principal  and  interest,  amounting  to  $300,  in  such  interest-bearing 
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securities  as  should  seem  to  him  most  desirable.  In  accordance 
with  his  instructions,  the  Treasurer  purchased  United  States  bonds, 
bearing  six  per  cent,  gold  interest,  due  in  January  and  July,  which 
he  now  holds  as  a  special  fund,  the  income  therefrom  to  be  used 
for  prizes. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  June,  1874  (with  the  consent  of  ex-Gov. 
Lewis),  the  Regents  resolved  "  to  give  a  prize  of  $20  each  year,  at 
such  time  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  faculty  shall  deter- 
mine, to  the  under-graduate  student  who  shall  produce  the  best 
written  essay;  that  the  name  of  the  prize  shall  be  the  *  Lewis 
Prize,'  and  that  the  name  of  the  successful  competitor  of  each  year 
shall  be  published  in  the  next  issued  catalogue  of  the  University." 

JOHNSON  ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

This  fund  was  created  by  the  liberality  of  Hon.  John  A.  Johnson, 
of  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

In  a  communication  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  University, 
dated  February  12,  1876,  Mr.  Johnson  donated  the  sum  of  five 
thousand  dollars  (one-half  to  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Univer- 
sity, January  1,  1877,  and  one-half,  January  1,  1878),  as  a  perpetual 
fund,  "the  annual  income  from  which  shall  be  devoted  to  aiding 
needy  students  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  who  have,  previously 
to  entering  the  University,  attended  the  common  school  in  the 
United  States  at  least  one  year  in  the  aggregate  before  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  have  attended  the  University  at  least  one  term;  or,  if 
they  have  not  attended  the  common  school  as  aforesaid,  they  must 
have  attended  the  University  at  least  one  year."  . 

"  Until  the  year  1900,  such  students  only  as  either  read  or  speak 
(or  both)  any  of  the  Scandinavian  languages  (Norse,  Swedish,  Dan- 
ish, or  Icelandic)  reasonably  well,  shall  receive  aid  from  this  fund." 

u  No  student  shall  receive  more  than  fifty  dollars  in  one  year,  nor 
shall  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  in  the  aggregate  be  given  to 
any  one  student." 

"  The  President,  or  acting  President  of  the  University,  together 
with  two  of  the  professors  that  the  President  may  designate,  shall 
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constitute  a  committee  to  distribute  the  aid  to  the  students  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bequest." 

"  All  applications  for  aid  must  be  made  to  said  committee,  who 
are  hereby  authorized  to  make  such  rules  in  relation  thereto  as  they 
deem  proper." 

"  No  distinction  in  sex  shall  be  made  by  the  committee  in  giving 
aid." 

41  It  should  be  impressed  upon  the  students  who  may  apply  for 
such  aid,  the  duty  of  paying  back  to  the  fund,  as  soon  as  they  may 
be  fairly  and  reasonably  able  to  do  so,  the  full  amount  they  may 
have  received  from  it;  the  money  thus  paid  back  to  be  added  to 
and  treated  as  a  part  of  the  original  fund." 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  donation,  Mr.  Johnson  has 
turned  over  to  the  University,  securities  amounting  to  $5,000,  draw- 
ing ten  per  cent,  interest,  payable  annually,  which  are  now  on  de- 
posit with  the  State  Treasurer. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  M.  BINGHAM, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

Madison,  October  1,  1878. 
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UNIVERSITY  COLLEGES. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  TO 
THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS, 

To  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Wisco?isin: 

The  year  that  closed  with  September  30,  1878,  was  marked  by- 
general  industry  on  the  part  of  the  students,  and  by  courteous  and 
manly  behavior.  The  sentiment  among  the  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  wholesome;  somewhat  beyond  the  habit  of  like  institu- 
tions. We  are  hopeful  that  it  may  remain  so,  or  change  only  for  far- 
ther improvement. 

The  instruction  of  the  last  year  suffered  from  sickness  in  the 
Faculty,  and  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient  instructional  force.  We 
have  been  compelled  constantly  to  overpass  the  numbers  that  can 
be  profitably  heard  in  a  single  recitation.  It  is  not  justice  to  our 
students  to  allow,  especially  in  languages  and  mathematics,  crowded 
rooms. 

Our  courses  of  instruction  have  been  somewhat  modified  in  two 
respects;  first,  in  making  the  peculiar  features  of  each  course  more 
prominent;  second,  in  providing  for  a  freer  option  between  studies, 
and  an*  easy  substitution  of  studies  in  the  terms  of  graduation. 
We  can  not  go  as  far  as  we  would  wish  in  this  direction  without  an 
increase  in  our  instructional  force. 

In  external  features  indicating  progress  and  preparing  the  way 
for  it,  we  have  been  favored  during  the  past  year.  The  Astronom- 
ical Observatory  is  nearly  completed,  and  will  soon  receive  a 
superior  outfit.  It  has  also  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Professor 
James  0.  Watson,  whose  experience  and  skill  will  give  it  at  once  a 
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prominent  position,  and  cause  it,  we  have  no  doubt,  in  its  service 
to  science  to  fulfill  the  hopes  which  led  to  its  erection.  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Washburn  will  heartily  concur  with  the  efforts  of  Professor 
Watson,  by  providing  the  best  of  instruments. 

Another  great  want,  long  felt,  is  in  the  way  of  being  supplied. 
An  Assembly  Hail  and  Library  are  in  the  process  of  erection.  The 
unity  of  the  University  and  its  intellectual  activity  will  be  greatly 
aided  by  them.  We  expect  great  advantages  from  both  rooms,  and, 
together,  they  will  make  full  the  circle  of  desire  as  regards  build- 
ings. Though  our  library  has  been  greatly  increased  in  value  in 
the  last  few  years,  the  limited  accommodations  of  our  library-room 
have  led  us  to  ask  a  less  appropriation  for  this  object  than  we  should 
otherwise  have  sought.  With  the  new  building,  we  shall  hope  to 
see  a  rapid  growth  of  this  most  needful  adjunct  of  extended  in- 
struction. 

A  literary  institution  in  vigorous  life  will  rarely  fail  to  have  im- 
portunate wants.  The  great  need  to  which  we  now  direct  attention 
is  one  for  which  all  other  supplies  are  a  preparation.  It  is  the  need 
of  more  adequate  instruction.  (1)  We  would  displace  as  far  as 
possible  the  work  of  tutors  by  that  of  experienced  professors.  (2) 
We  would  so  far  subdivide  the  branches  of  instruction  that  each 
professor  should  have  the  opportunity  to  thoroughly  master  his 
topic.  It  is  in  vain  to  look  for  superior  instruction  without  an  ex- 
tended subdivision  of  labor.  (3)  We  would  materially  increase 
our  corps  of  instructors;  first,  for  the  sake  of  this  larger  subdivision 
of  labor;  second,  that  the  divisions  of  the  classes  may  be  smaller; 
third,  that  our  optional  studies  may  be  extended;  fourth,  that  we 
may  favor  thorough  scholarship  and  large  attainments  on  the  part 
of  our  professors.  We  must  nurse  talent  in  our  instructor^  or  we 
can  not  nurse  it  in  our  students.  Our  system  should  be  such  as  to 
develop  the  powers  of  our  professors.  We  have  not  hitherto  been 
able  to  do  in  this  direction  what  can  now  justly  be  expected  from 
us.  Much  of  our  instruction  has  been  given  by  inexperienced 
teachers;  the  divisions  of  our  classes  have  been  much  too  large; 
and  our  professors  have  been  compelled  to  do  so  much  work,  and 
work  so  varied,  as  to  be  straitened  in  the  development  of  any  one 
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line  of  labor.  I  shall  expect  to  indicate  to  the  Board,  in  a  more 
specific  way,  at  their  January  meeting,  the  needful  enlargements 
in  the, instructional  corps.  I  hope  Chis  suggestion  will  meet  with  a 
favorable  reception,  and  that  the  funds  of  the  institution  wilJ  be 
carefully  directed  to  this  central  provision  for  farther  growth. 

There  is  a  subject  of  considerable  difficulty  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  officers  of  the  University  has  long  been  directed  —  the 
removal  of  the  Sub-Freshman  courses.  Whether  we  retain  them 
or  remove  them  we  are  met  with  serious  difficulties.  If  we  retain 
them,  (1)  it  is  undesirable  to  unite,  as  closely  as  we  must,  the  Sub- 
Freshman  and  collegiate  classes.  The  same  discipline  is  not 
adapted  to  both.  (2)  The  work  of  the  high  schools  —  more  especi- 
ally that  of  the  High  School  at  Madison  —  is  unfavorably  interfered 
with.  This  we  must  greatly  regret.  (3)  So  large  a  body  of  stu- 
dents, in  strictly  primary  work,  cannot  fail  somewhat  to  affect  our 
character  as  an  institution,  and  to  prevent  the  needed  concentration 
of  interest  and  influence  on  our  collegiate  courses. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  dismiss  our  Sub-Freshman  classes,  (1) 
so  little  instruction  is  given  in  the  high  schools  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
that  our  classical  courses  would  be  seriously  crippled.  There  is  not 
made,  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  sufficient  provision  for  these 
branches;  and  we  may  well  be  reluctant,  by  the  removal  of  our 
Preparatory  courses,  to  still  further  reduce  it.  (2)  There  are 
many  localities  in  the  state  without  high  schools,  and  students  from 
these  regions  would  experience  serious  difficulties  in  reaching  the 
University,  if  we  refused  them  preparatory  instruction. 

Of  the  sixty-two  students  in  our  Ancient  Classical  Course,  thirty- 
two  have  been  fitted  in  whole  or  in  part  by  us.  Of  the  sixty-seven 
students  in  our  Modern  Classical  Course,  forty-one  have  been  fitted 
in  whole  or  in  part  at  the  University.  Of  the  seventy-two  students 
in  our  Scientific  Course,  twenty-seven  have  been  so  prepared.  Out 
of  two  hundred  and  one  students  included  in  our  regular  collegiate 
courses,  one-half  have  been  fitted  for  the  University  by  the  Uni- 
versity. While  this  ratio  remains,  we  can  hardly  cut  off  the  source 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  our  supply.  There  are  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  students  in  our  Sub-Freshmen  classes;  twenty-five  in 
11  —  Supt. 
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the  Ancient  Classical  Course;  sixty-six  in  the  Modern  Classical, 
thirty-one  in  the  Scientific.  Eight  of  these,  from  abroad,  could  do 
at  home  in  the  high  schools  of  the  state  the  same  work  they  are 
doing  with  us.  Twenty-one  more,  from  Madison,  are  directly  with- 
drawn from  its  High  School,  with  which  we  are  put  in  unfortunate 
competition.  It  would  seem,  therefore  —  with  the  very  marked  ex- 
ception of  the  High  School  in  this  city  —  that  there  is  little  ground 
of  complaint,  that  we  are  taking  students  who  should  be  in  the  in- 
termediate schools.  This  branch  of  our  public  instruction  is  as  yet 
very  incomplete,  and  must  be  allowed  more  time  for  development 
before  we  can  rely  on  it  exclusively —  a  result  greatly  to  be  desired. 

We  believe  that  the  ultimate  solution  of  this  problem  will  be, 
and  should  be,  so  decided  an  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the 
High  School  of  Madison,  that  it  shall  be  able  to  do  all  our  prepara- 
tory work.  But  it  can  never  achieve  this  growth,  if  we  do  what  we 
can  in  the  mean  time  to  cripple  it.  We  ought,  then,  plainly  to  ex- 
clude from  our  Preparatory  Department  those  students  who  belong 
in  the  High  School  of  this  city;  and  by  favoring  in  every  way  the 
development  of  that  school,  to  bring  it  forward  speedily  to  a  posi- 
tion in  which  it  can  do  easily  and  do  well,  this  intermediate  work, 
so  wholly  within  its  scope. 

In  our  collegiate  classes,  one-fourth  of  our  students  are  young 
women.  Adding  to  the  collegiate  the  special  students,  who  prop- 
erly belong  with  them,  we  have  two  hundred  and  eighty  students 
in  a  university  grade.  The  record  of  health,  kept  through  the  year, 
shows,  especially  in  the  upper  classes,  less  interruption  in  work  by 
ill-health  among  the  young  women  than  among  the  young  men.  In 
the  last  Senior  Class  the  young  women  were  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
number.  Their  absences  from  sickness  were  one-tenth.  In  the 
Junior  Class,  the  first  ratio  was  one-fourth,  the  second  one-sixth.  In 
the  Sophomore  Class,  the  first  was  one-fourth,  the  second  one- 
eleventh.  We  certainly  see  no  proof  that  the  health  of  the  young 
women  suffers  with  us  from  their  work.  There  are  clear  indications 
to  the  contrary.  JOHN  BASCOM. 
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ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE  BOARD 

OF  REGENTS. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Regents  of  the   University  of  Wis- 
consin: 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  called  upon 
to  attend  the  annual  examination  of  the  University,  respectfully 
report  that  they  have,  so  far  as  was  permissible  to  them  in  the 
pressure  of  other  duties,  been  present  at  those  examinations  during 
the  month  of  June,  1878,  and  they  desire  to  make  certain  sug- 
gestions respecting  matters  which  have  coma  under  their  observa- 
tions. 

From  the  best  information  obtained  by  us,  corroborated  by  what 
we  have  seen,  we  have  been  convinced  that  in  some  instances  the 
number  of  those  reciting  together  in  one  class,  or  in  one  division  of 
a  class,  is  too  large  for  obtaining  the  best  results.  It  appears  to  us 
that  in  the  time  in  which  recitations  must  necessarily  be  limited, 
those  in  attendance  should  have  the  opportunity  to  be  always 
heard,  and  we  are  constrained  to  urge,  as  a  measure  of  necessity, 
that  in  some  branches  there  should  be  additional  teachers  in  order 
that  there  may  be  thorough  instruction  and  thorough  recitation 
every  day.  It  seems  to  us  impossible  that  the  work  of  education 
can  be  satisfactorily  performed  when  recitations  take  place  every 
day,  without  opportunity  given  to  each  pupil  to  be  heard. 

We  have  in  the  examinations  observed  a  fault,  which,  as  we  at- 
tribute it  to  the  best  of  motives,  we  should  hesitate  to  criticise, 
except  that  we  have  seen  by  the  report  of  the  last  Board  of  Visitors 
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that  it  has  not  now  been  noticed  for  the  first  time.  The  natural 
desire  of  teachers  to  finish  the  examination  of  each  class  in  the 
brief  time  allotted  to  it  has  led  naturally  to  the  method  of  occu- 
pying that  time  in  such  wise  as  to  cover  the  widest  field.  To  ac- 
complish this,  instructors  have  fallen  into  the  way  of  answering 
their  own  questions  rather  than  wait  for  the  slow  and  often  hesi- 
tating answers  of  pupils.  We  have  been  impressed  at  some  of  the 
recitations  with  the  learning  of  the  professors  rather  than  with  the 
progress  of  the  scholars,  and  we  would  suggest  that  it  is  more  sat- 
isfactory to  the  examiners  that  the  scholar  should  be  left  unaided 
to  pass  or  to  fail,  as  the  case  may  be,  rather  than  to  derive  instruc- 
tion in  the  hours  devoted  to  examination.  We  repeat  the  objec- 
tion made  by  our  predecessors  to  putting  to  the  scholars  leading 
questions,  requiring  from  them  merely  affirmative  or  negative  an- 
swers, or  otherwise  suggesting  to  them  proper  responses.  The 
topical  method  of  examination  is  not,  in  our  judgment,  sufficiently 
pursued. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  we  may  also  refer  to  the  lack  of 
vocal  power  or  vocal  energy  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  There  were 
some  pleasing  exceptions,  but  it  was  too  generally  the  case  that  the 
answers  of  the  scholars  —  particularly,  but  not  alone,  of  the  ladies, 
were  so  feeble  and  indistinct  as  made  it  painful  to  attempt  to  un- 
derstand them.  We  would  suggest  that  it  is  not  only  important  to 
those  attending  examinations,  but  it  is  most  desirable  to  the  scholars 
as  mere  matter  of  education,  that  they  should  acquire  the  habit  of 
distinct  utterance,  with  sufficient  power  to  be  plainly  heard  by  all 
whom  it  is  intended  their  voices  should  reach.  It  appears  to  us 
that  instruction  by  way  of  exercise  in  the  way  of  vocal  gymnastics 
or  otherwise  should  be  inculcated  and  insisted  upon.  This  de- 
ficiency was  combined  with  the  one  least  noticed,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent seemed  to.be  the  excuse  for  it.  We  can  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  improvement  we  desire,  but  none  the  less 
do  we  think  it  important  that  each  scholar  should  be  trained  to 
state  what  he  knows  on  a  given  subject,  or  at  least  confess  his  ig- 
norance, in  a  distinct  and  audible  tone.  If  the  frequent  laok  of 
energy  results  from  a  low  tone  of  the  physical  system,  it  is  so  much 
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the   more  a  thing  to  be  noticed  and  remedied  by  curing  the  evil 
which  causes  it. 

A  university  being  devoted  to  the  general  training  and  improve- 
ment of  the  physical  as  well  as  the  mental  powers,  it  would  be  per- 
haps akin  to  the  subject  last  mentioned  to  suggest  instruction 
and  practice  in  music,  at  least  to  such  extent  as  would  develop 
and  strengthen  the  vocal  muscles  and  give  sweetness,  softness 
and  power  to  speech,  and  aid  to  overcome  the  bad  habit  of  nasal, 
flat  and  mouthing  utterances  which  are  too  common  characteristics 
of  the  American  youth.  On  this  subject  we  refer  to  the  report  of 
the  visitors  of  1877,  and  commend  what  they  have  said  to  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  Regents.  We  have  observed  with  pleasure 
the  robust  appearance  of  many  of  the  students,  and  although  we 
were  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  military  drill, 
by  reason  of  a  change  in  the  order  of  the  exercises  which  was  not 
seasonably  made  known  to  us,  we  thought  we  perceived  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  that  exercise.  We  do  not  concur  in  the  criticisms 
made  by  some  upon  the  system  of  co-education,  and  we  are  on  the 
whole  not  ill-pieased  with  the  evidence  of  physical  strength  on  the 
part  of  the  ladies,  but  we  think  there  is  much  yet  to  desire  in  that 
respect.  There  should  be  provision  for  regular  and  vigorous  exer- 
cise for  the  female  pupils,  and  for  systematic  cultivation  of  their 
health  and  strength. 

There  is  nothing  that  we  observed  for  their  use  corresponding  to 
the  young  men's  gymnasium  and  the  military  drill,  although  there 
can  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  the  omission  of  calisthenics.  Unre- 
mitting care  should  be  taken  to  secure  for  them  a  bodily  develop- 
ment and  strengthening,  which  in  these  days  are  recognized  to  be 
necessary  requisites  of  any  complete  education.  It  is  probably 
more  difficult  to  secure  regular  and  thorough  physical  exercises 
and  discipline  for  young  women  than  for  young  men,  but  to  our 
minds  that  is  only  a  reason  why  greater  effort  should  be  made  in 
that  direction  and  to  be  persevered  in  until  successful. 

In  as  much  as  it  is  rarely  possible  for  all  of  the  visitors  to  give 
attendance  during  the  entire  period  of  the  examinations,  and  as 
several  classes  are  examined   simultaneously,  it   seems  to  us  that 
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provision  should  be  made,  if  possible,  for  the  increase  of  the  num- 
ber, either  by  doubling  the  number  appointed,  or  by  adding  Regents 
to  the  Board  of  Visitors.  Several  of  the  classes  are  examined  with- 
out the  presence  of  any  visitor,  and  many  of  the  examinations  are 
attended  by  visitors  only  for  a  short  time.  An  improvement  in  this 
regard  within  the  last  few  years  is  visible,  but  manifestly  more 
should  yet  be  done.  It  is  desirable  that  one  or  more  visitors  should 
hear  every  examination.  For  that  purpose  we  would  suggest  to 
the  Faculty,  or  those  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  making  of  the  an- 
nual programme,  that  the  plans  of  examinations  prescribed  should 
always  be  rigidly  adhered  to  and  fully  carried  out. 

We  have  been  sincerely  gratified  with  much  that  we  have  seen  in 
our  brief  visit  to  the  University,  and  we  should  not  do  justice  to 
ourselves,  having  criticised  a  few  deficiencies,  if  we  should  fail  to 
express  our  sense  of  the  zeal,  learning  and  efficiency  of  the  in- 
structors whose  examinations  we  attended.  Very  much  has  been 
already  accomplished;  the  University  has  attained  a  standing  as  a 
means  of  education,  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  State,  and  we  note 
improvement  from  year  to  year.  Some  drawbacks  have  come  to 
our  notice  which  we  hope  may  be  remedied  as  soon  as  your  Board 
shall  have  pecuniary  means.  Some  of  the  recitation-rooms  in  Uni- 
versity hall,  and  the  halls  furnishing  access  to  them,  are  so  small  as 
to  be  insufficient  for  the  many  who  daily  occupy  or  pass  through 
them.  If  some  alteration  could  be  made  affording  more  space  in 
these  rooms  and  in  the  passages  leading  to  them,  it  should  be 
done. 

The  space  assigned  to  the  library  is,  in  our  judgment,  entirely 
inadequate  and  should  be  enlarged  at  the  first  practicable  oppor- 
tunity. We  concur  entirely  in  the  recommendation  of  the  visitors 
of  last  year  in  favor  of  the  erection  of  a  building  which  should 
contain  a  hall  large  enough  for  a  daily  meeting  of  the  whole  body 
of  students.  Possibly  accommodations  for  indoor  physical  exer- 
cises for  the  young  women  might  be  provided  in  that  or  in  a  smaller 
hall.  In  such  a  building  the  library  and  some  recitation  rooms 
should  also  be  placed.  When  this  want  of  the  University  shall 
be  supplied,  we  think  your  honorable  body  may  be  justified  in 
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believing  that  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  no  further  expendi- 
ture of  University  funds  would  be  required  for  the  erection  of  new 
buildings.  But  until  such  halls  and  ample  library  rooms  shall  be 
provided,  there  must  be  an  oppressive  sense  of  incompleteness, 
and  the  palpable  deficiency  in  the  means  of  instruction  which  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  may  fairly  be  expected  to  furnish  to  the 
youth  of  this  State. 

D.  M.  KELLY,  of  Green  Bay. 

M.  P.  WING,  of  La  Crosse. 

A.  C.  FISH,  of  Racine. 

WINFIELD  SMITH,  of  Milwaukee. 

J.  ALLEN  BARBER,  of  Lancaster, 

As  per  his  letter  of  August  12, 1878. 

Concurred  in  by  GEO.  W.  EASTMAN,  of  Platteville, 

Except  as  to  that  which  may  be  construed  as  criticising  last  year's 
report  in  regard  to  co-education;  has  not  changed  his  mind  since 
making  that  report. 
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THE  NOMAL  SCHOOLS. 


REPORT   OF   THE    PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  RE- 
GENTS  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Hon.  W.  C.  Whitford,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools,  for  the  year  ending  August  31st> 
1878,  including  the  statistics  of  receipts  and  expenditures  required 
by  law,  the  annual  reports  of  the  Presidents  of  the  schools,  and  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Board  having  in  charge  the  Institute  work 
of  the  State,  and  such  statements  of  the  actions  of  the  Board  and 
of  the  condition  and  work  of  the  schools  as  seem  to  be  of  public 
interest. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  in  Madison* 
January  29-31,  inclusive.  A  change  in  the  ex- officio  members  of 
the  Board  occurred  at  that  time,  Governor  W.  E.  Smith  taking  the 
place  of  ex-Governor  H.  Ludington,  and  Superintendent  W.  C 
Whitford  taking  the  place  of  ex-Superintendent  Edward  Searing. 
No  other  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  Board  has  taken  place 
during  the  year,  except  that  of  Carl  Doerflinger,  of  Milwaukee,  ap- 
pointed in  place  of  F.  W.  Cotzhausen,  of  the  same  place,  whose 
term  of  office  had  expired. 

MEMBERS  AND  OFFICERS. 

The  present  members  of  the  board  and  officers  are: 
Gov.  W.  E.  Smith,  ex- officio,  Madison. 
W.  0.  Whitford,  Supt.  Public  Inst.,  ex-officio,  Madison. 

Term  ending  February  1,  1881. 
William  Starr,        ...      Ripon. 
J.  H.  Evans,         -  -  -  Platteville. 

C.  Doerflinger,        -  Milwaukee. 
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Term  ending  February  1, 1880. 

W.  H.  Chandler,       -  -  -      Sun  Prairie. 

A.D.Andrews,   -  -  -  River  Falls. 

T.  D.  Weeks,  -  -  -      Whitewater. 

Term  ending  February  1, 1879. 

S.  S.  Sherman,  -  -  -      Milwaukee. 

John  Phillips,     -  Stevens  Point. 

S.  M.  Hay,      -  -  -  -      Oshkosh. 

OFFICERS  of  the  board. 

President  —  William  Starr,  Ripon. 

Vice  President  —  J.  H.  Evans,  Platteville. 
Secretary  —  W.  H.  Chandler,  Sun  Prairie. 

Treasurer,  ex- officio  —  Richard  Guenther,  Madison. 

committees  of  the  board. 

Finance  —  Regents  Sherman,  Smith,  Phillips. 
Employment  of  Teachers  —  Regents  Starr,  Whitford,  Sherman. 
Course  of   Study  and  Text-Boohs  —  Regents  Whitford,   An- 
drews, Doerflinger. 

Supplies  —  Regents  Starr,  Evans,  Weeks,  Hay,  Andrews. 
Executive  Committee  —  Regents  Starr,  Chandler,  Hay. 
Institutes  —  Regents  Whitford,  Chandler,  Smith. 
Visitation  —  Regents  Evans,  Weeks,  Hay,  Andrews. 
Senior  Classes  —  Regents  Chandler,  Sherman,  Whitford. 

By  a  rule  of  the  Board,  adopted  January  30,  1873,  the  State 
Superintendent,  the  president  of  the  Board,  and  the  regent  asso- 
ciated with  the  Superintendent  in  supervising  institute  work,  are 
constituted  a  standing  committee  to  visit  the  schools,  fully  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  condition,  management,  and  needs  of  the  same, 
advise  and  consult  with  the  faculties  of  the  schools,  and  with  the 
committees  of  the  Board  in  relation  thereto,  and  report  to  the 
Board,  from  time  to  time,  for  its  information,  upon  all  matters  thus 
given  them  in  charge. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  routine  business  transacted  at  the  semi- 
annual meeting,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 
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"  Whereas,  In  a  case  pending  in  the  circuit  court  of  Winnebago 
county,  wherein  W.  T.  and  G.  C.  Griffith  were  plaintiffs,  and  G.  S. 
Albee,  President  of  the  Oshkosh  Normal  School,  was  defendant, 
the  court  has  adjudged  'that  neither  the  president  nor  the  faculty 
of  a  normal  school  has  the  power  to  suspend  or  expel  a  student; 
that  that  power  is  vested  in  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  they  alone 
can  exercise  it.  They  cannot  delegate  nor  transfer  it  to  any  per- 
son or  to  any  other  body;'  and 

"  Whereas,  Such  decision,  if  it  be  the  law,  will  greatly  embar- 
rass the  successful  management  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  State; 
therefore, 

"Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  Board  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  have  said  case  appealed  to  the  supreme  court,  and  he 
is  hereby  authorized  to  employ  counsel  for  that  purpose.  If  the 
president,  upon  investigation,  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  legislative 
act  can  be  passed  at  the  present  term  of  the  legislature  that  will 
leave  the  question  of  delegation  of  power  unquestioned,  then  he 
is  authorized  to  pursue  that  course." 

It  subsequently  transpired  that  the  decision  was  not  formally 
rendered,  but  notice  was  given  to  the  parties  that  such  would  be 
the  judgment  of  the  court.  The  attitude  of  the  court  and  the  facts 
of  the  case  made  necessary  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  to  con- 
sider the  same,  which  was  held  at  Oshkosh,  April  3,  1878. 

After  hearing  testimony  adduced  with  regard  to  the  fitness  of 
the  young  man  to  continue  a  member  of  the  school  at  Oshkosh,  the 
matter  was  determined  by  his  voluntary  withdrawal  therefrom. 
The  board  has  received  no  notice  of  the  decision  quoted  being  an- 
nounced, but  the  legislature,  at  its  last  session,  so  amended  the 
law  as  to  leave,  without  doubt,  the  right  of  the  board  to  delegate 
power  to  discipline,  suspend,  and  expel  students  for  cause. 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  board  was  held  in  Madison,  July 
10-12,  1878.  From  the  reports  of  committees  submitted  to  the 
'board,  and  from  the  record  of  the  secretary,  the  following  statements 
are  compiled: 
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INSTITUTE   EXPENSES. 


For  salaries  of  Conductors $4,302  50 

For  expenses  of  Conductors 1, 813  46 

For  printing  and  incidental  expenses 461  82 


$6,577  78 


Amount  paid  from  general  fund  . . , 2 ,000  00 

Amount  paid  from  Normal  school  fnud 


$4,577  78 


OTHER    EXPENDITURES. 

Regents'  expenses  attending  meetings  of  the  board  . .  $  386  77 

Expenses  and  per  diem  of  committees 1,  829  28 

Secretary's  salary 300  00 

Printing  and  incidental  expenses 256  51 


$2,772  56 


Add  amount  paid  at  schools 73, 1 19  30 

Total  disbursements  from  Normal  School  fund  income  . .     $80,469  64 


ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  who  have  attended 
the  several  grades  in  each  school  during  the  year,  and  the  total 
number  attending  all  grades  in  all  the  schools: 


Normal 
dep't. 

Prep, 
dep't. 

Model 
school. 

Total. 

Platteville 

212 
270 
291 
100 

247 
139 
241 
144 

459 

Whitewater   

43 

83 
115 

452 

Oskkosh 

615 

River  Falls 

359 

Total  in  all  schools 

873 

241 

771 

1,885 

An  analysis  of  this  table  shows  that  the  212  Normal  students  at 
Platteville  came  from  ten  different  counties  in  the  state,  and  one 
came  from  Wyoming  Territory;  the  270  Normal  students  at  White- 
water, came  from  twenty-four  different  counties  in  the  state,  one 
came  from  New  York,  one  from  California,  one  from  Iowa,  two  from 
Minnesota,  one  from  Colorado,  and  one  from  Switzerland;  the  291 
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Normal  students  at  Oshkosh,  came  from  thirty-seven  different  coun- 
ties in  the  state,  one  came  from  Ohio,  three  from  Illinois,  one  from 
Florida,  and  one  from  Michigan;  the  100  Normal  students  at  River 
Falls,  came  from  eleven  different  counties  in  the  state,  one  came 
from  Michigan,  and  one  from  Illinois. 

A  summary  further  shows  that  every  county  in  the  state,  fur- 
nished pupils  to  the  Normal  department  of  the  schools,  last  year,  ex- 
cepting the  counties  of  Ashland,  Barron,  Bayfield,  Douglas,  Jack- 
son, Juneau,  Lincoln,  Oconto,  Taylor,  and  Trempealeau  —  only  ten 
of  the  sixty  counties  in  the  state  not  being  represented. 

Several  of  these  counties,  as  is  well  known,  are  new,  remote,  and 
sparsely  settled.  It  is  equally  well  known,  that  in  several  of  them, 
also,  many  of  the  schools  are  in  charge  of  graduates  or  undergrad- 
uates of  the  Normal  Schools. 

FUND  AND  INCOME. 

The  following  statistics  relating  to  the  Normal  School  Fund  and 
the  Normal  School  Fund  Income,  are  obtained  from  the  records  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  show  the  condition  of  said  fund  and  in- 
come at  the  close  of  the  state  fiscal  year. 

NORMAL    SCHOOL   FUND. 

This  fund  consists  of  one-half  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  all 
swamp  and  overflowed  lands  received  by  the  state  from  the  United 
States.  The  number  of  acres  of  unsold  land  is  593,112.  The  cash 
receipts  and  disbursements  during  the  year  have  been  as  follows: 

RECEIPTS. 


Sales  of  land $13,258  75 

Dues  on  certificates 2, 691  00 

Loans 15,280  67 

Penalties 28  67 

United  States  bonds,  sold 43,000  00     . 

Loan  to  Iowa  county « 10,000  00    , 

Loan  to  Racine  county 1,875  00 

Loan  to  city  of  Madison 2,500  00 

Loan  to  town  of  Pine  Valley,  Clark  county, 600  00 
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Loan  to  town  of  Clifton,  Pierce  county 

Loan  to  town  of  Kinnickinnic,  St.  Croix  county. 

Loan  to  town  of  Troy,  St.  Croix  county. .  \ 

Transfer  from  delinquent  tax  fund 


500  00 

300  03 

700  00 

1  36 

$90,735  45     

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Loans  to  school  districts $2, 800  00 

Loans  to  Wood  county , 3,000  00 

Loan  to  La  Crosse  county .....'  40,000  00 

Loan  to  Iowa  county 50, 000  00 

Loan  to  town  of  Princeton 4,500  00 

Albany  city  bonds,  purchased 2, 000  00 

Refunded  for  overpayments 201  41 


$90,735  45  $102,501  41 

Balance  September  30, 1877 45, 056  84 , 

Balance  September  30,  1878 33, 290  88 


$135,792  29  $135,792  29 


The  amounts  of  productive  Normal  School  Fund,  on  the  30th 
days  of  September,  1877  and  1878,  were  as  follows: 

1877.  1878. 

Due  on  certificates  of  sale $39, 431  29  $33, 913  29 

Dueon  loans 112,750  05  99,969  38 

Certificates  of  indebtedness 515 ,700  00  515, 700  00 

United  States  bonds 43,000  00     

Milwaukee  city  bonds 160,000  00  160,000  00 

Town  bonds -.              14,300  00  12,800  00 

Loan  to  Iowa  county 55,000  00  95,000  00 

Loan  to  Racine  county 7,500  00  5,625  00 

Loan  to  Wood  county 30,000  00  33,000  00 

Loan  to  town  of  Pine  Valley 3, 000  00  3,400  00 

Loan  to  city  of  Madison 1 2,500  00     

Loan  to  town  of  Princeton,  Green  Lake  co     4, 500  00 

Loan  to  city  of  La  Crosse  .   40 ,000  00 

Albany  city  bonds 2, 000  00 

Total  at  interest $983, 181  34  $1, 004, 907  67 

Cash  on  hand 45, 056  84  33, 290  88 

Grand  total $1,028,238  18  $1,038,198  55 

Increase  during  the  year,  $9,960.37. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL  FUND  INCOME. 

This  income  is  derived  from  the  interest  on  swamp  land  certifi- 
cates and  loans,  and  is  applied  to  establishing  and  maintaining 
Normal  Schools.  Previous  to  March  31,  1878,  the  moneys  belong- 
ing thereto  were  disbursed  on  the  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
drawn  in  pursuance  of  the  certificate  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
Normal  schools;  but  on  that  date,  chapter  227,  laws  of  1878,  having 
taken  effect,  all  of  this  Income  was,  pursuant  to  that  law,  placed  at 
the  direct  disposal  of  the  Regents  by  transfer  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  board.  In  consequence  of  this  transfer,  the  itemized  account 
of  the  payments  during  the  last  half  of  the  present  year  does  not 
appear  in  this  report.  The  receipts  and  disbursements  during  the 
year  have  been  as  follows: 

RECEIPTS. 


Interest  on  land  certificates  and  loans $9 ,941  90 

Interest  on  certificates  of  indebtedness 36 ,099  00 

Inteerst  and  premium  on  United  States  bonds. . .        2, 226  34 

Interest  on  Milwaukee  city  bonds . ..  -       11 ,200  00 

Interest  on  Clinton  town  bonds 

Interest  on  Kinnickinnic  town  bonds , 

Interest  on  River  Falls  town  bonds. 

Interest  on  Troy  town  bonds 

Interest  on  Albany  city  bonds 

Interest  on  loan  to  city  of  Madison 

Interest  on  loan  to  Iowa  county 

Interest  on  loan  to  Racine  county 

Interest  on  loan  to  Wood  county 

Interest  on  loan  to  town  of  Pine  Valley 

Tuition  fees,  Platteville  Normal  School 

Tuition  fees,  Whitewater  Normal  School 

Tuition  fees,  Oshkosh  Normal  School 

Tuition  fees,  River  Falls  Normal  School 


175  00 

.147  00 

490  00 

189  00 

120  00 

175  00 

3,850  00 

619  69 

1,013  00 

201  71 

5,186  28 

2,818  94 

5,449  22 

3,462  71 

$83, 364  79 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Expenses  of  Regents $143  62 

Platteville  Normal  School. 6,822  34 

Whitewater  Normal  School 8,766  76 

Oshkosh  Normal  School 8, 478  81 

River  Falls  Normal  School 5,463  96 

Institutes 2,191  19 

Expenses 970  92 

Treasurer  of  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools     59, 955  02 

Refunded  for  overpayments 24  65 

$83,364  7£  $92,817  27 

Balance  September  30, 1877 9,452  48     

$92,817  27  $92,817  27 


The  continued  large  attendance  at  these  schools,  as  well  as  the 
constantly  large  and  increasing  demand  upon  them  for  teachers, 
shows  a  growing  appreciation  of  their  value  on  the  part  of  young 
people  themselves,  their  parents,  guardians,  and  citizens  generally 
interested  in  education. 

Diplomas  and  certificates  were  awarded  at  the  several  schools,  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  as  follows: 

OSHKOSH  SCHOOL. 

Diplomas  awarded  for  completion  of  full  course. 2 

Certificates  awarded  for  completion  of  elementary  course 24 

26 

WHITEWATER  SCHOOL.  ~~~~~ 

Diplomas  awarded  for  completion  of  full  course 11 

Certificates  awarded  for  completion  of  elementary  course 34 

45 

PLATTEVILLE  SCHOOL.  ~ " 

Diplomas  awarded  for  completion  of  full  course 11 

Certificates  awarded  for  completion  of  elementary  course 19 

30 
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Making  a  total  of  24  diplomas  and  77  certificates  awarded.  No 
class  in  either  course  has  yet  graduated  at  River  Falls. 

TEXT  BOOKS,  APPARATUS,  ETC. 

The  system  of  purchasing  directly  from  publishers  all  text-books 
used,  and  renting  them  to  students  at  $1.00  per  term  for  all  books 
needed,  or  selling  to  them  at  cost,  as  may  be  preferred,  is  still  con- 
tinued. As  will  be  observed  by  the  financial  statistics,  this  affords 
a  sufficient  revenue  to  keep  up  the  textand  reference  book  library, 
after  the  first  supply,  and  is  found  entirely  satisfactory,  as  a  matter 
of  convenience  and  economy  for  pupils,  and  as  securing  uniformity 
and  certainty  of  supply  for  use  at  all  times. 

Quite  extensive  expenditures  for  repainting,  repairing,  and  fur- 
nishing were  found  necessary  last  year,  which  leaves  all  the  build- 
ings in  excellent  condition,  and  reasonably  well  furnished;  and  no 
appropriations  were  recommended  or  made  at  the  annual  meeting 
for  these  purposes  for  the  ensuing  year,  excepting  one  appropria- 
tion for  the  purchase  of  apparatus  for  the  school  at  River  Falls, 
which  has  not  heretofore  been  supplied  therewith. 

INSTITUTES. 

The  institute  work  has  been  carried  on  through  the  year,  upon 
the  general  plan  of  recent  former  years,  with  vigor,  efficiency,  and 
success.  This  has  become  a  very  important  factor  in  our  educa- 
tional system.  Almost  the  only  source  of  inspiration  and  profes- 
sional suggestion  and  help  within  the  reach  of  a  large  number  of 
the  teachers  of  the  common  schools  of  the  state,  is  the  annual  insti- 
tute. Contact  in  these  with  strong,  able,  skillful,  and  enthusiastic 
men,  bringing  to  them  the  wisdom  gained  from  experience  and  ob- 
servation; and  the  proffer  from  the  state  of  the  best  and  most  prom- 
inent teachers  to  aid  them  in  their  work,  not  only  of  laying  founda- 
tions, but  of  completing  the  education  and  intellectual  training  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  future  citizens  of  the  commonwealth,  can- 
not but  be  useful;  and  evidence  yearly  accumulates  that  it  is  so. 
You  are  respectfully  referred  to  the  full  report  of  the  committee 
12  —  Supt. 
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having  this  matter  in  charge,  which  is  herewith  transmitted,  for  de- 
tailed information  relating  to  institutes  held  during  the  year. 

TEACHERS. 

By  transfers,  resignations,  and  new  appointments,  several  changes 
in  the  corps  of  teachers  have  occurred.  The  following  are  now  as- 
signed to  the  positions  indicated: 

PLATTEVILLE  SCHOOL. 

Edwin  A.  Charlton,  President. 

Duncan  McGregor,  Theory  and  Practice,  and  Conductor  of  Institutes. 

George  Beck,  Natural  Sciences. 

D.  E.  Gardner,  Mathematics  and  Vocal  Music. 

Albert  J.  Volland,  Latin  and  Greek. 

Emily  M.  B.  Felt,  English  Language  and  Literature. 

Emeline  Curtis,  Geography  and  History. 

Charles  H.  Nye,  Director  of  Practice  Work. 

Ella  C.  Aspinwall  and  Jennie  S.  Cooke,  Teachers  in  Grammar  Grade. 

Anna  Potter,  Principal  Intermediate  Grade. 

Mary  Brayman,  Principal  Primary  Grade. 

WHITEWATER  SCHOOL. 

J.  W.  Stearns,  President. 
S.  S.  Rockwood,  Mathematics. 

Albert  Salisbury,  History,  Political  Economy,  and  Conductor  of  Insti- 
tutes. 
W.  S.  Johnson,  Drawing  and  Penmanship. 
L.  C.  Wooster,  Natural  Science. 

Miss  Mary  DeLany,  Civil  Government,  Geography,  and  U.  S.  History. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Farrand,  English  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  and  Literature. 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Knapp,  Yocal  Music. 

Miss  Maggie  C©nklin,  Superintendent  of  Practice  Work. 
Miss  Helen  L.  Storke,  Principal  Grammar  Grade. 
Miss  Isabella  J.  Storke,  Teacher  Grammar  Grade. 
Miss  Cornelia  Rogers,  Teacher  Grammar  Grade. 
Mrs.  Ada  Ray  Cooke,  Principal  Intermediate  Grade. 
Miss  Fannie  C.  Timanus,  Principal  Primary  Grade. 
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OSHKOSH  SCHOOL. 

George  S.  Albee,  President. 

Robert  Graham,  Vocal  Music,  Reading,  and  Conductor  of  Institutes. 

William  A.  Kellerman,  Natural  Sciences . 

Mortimer  T.  Park,  Book-Keeping  and  Calisthenics. 

Miss  Anna  W.  Moody,  History  and  Civil  Government. 

Miss  Mary  H.  Ladd,  Mathematics. 

Mrs.  Helen  E.  Eateman,  English  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Miss  Rose  C.  Swart,  Geography  and  German. 

Miss  Emily  F.  Webster,  Latin  and  Mathematics. 

Miss  Amelia  E.  Banning,  Drawing  and  Penmanship. 

J.  P.  Haber,  Teacher  Preparatory  Classes. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Cochran,  Teacher  Preparatory  Classes. 

L.  W.  Briggs,  Director  of  Practice  Work. 

Miss  Maria  S.  Hill,  Principal  Grammar  Grade. 

Miss  Francis  E.  Albee,  Principal  Intermediate  Grade. 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Armstead,  Primary  Grade. 


RIVER  FALLS  SCHOOL. 

W.  D.  Parker,  President. 

J.  B.  Thayer,  Mathematics  and  Conductor  of  Institutes. 

F.  W.  King,  Natural  Sciences. 

Miss  Lucy  E.  Foote,  English  Literature,  Reading,  and  Spelling. 

Miss  Julia  A.  McFarlan,  Mathematics. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Jenness,  English  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Miss  Julia  M.  Stanclift,  Supervisor  of  Practice  work. 

Miss  Anna  S.  Clark,  Music,  Drawing,  Penmanship. 

Miss  Ellen  C.  Jones,  Principal  Grammar  Grade. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Kelly,  Principal  Intermediate  Grade. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Parker,  Principal  Primary  Grade. 

Owing  to  illness,  Miss  Mary  L.  Allen,  transferred  from  White- 
water, does  not  take  charge  of  the  primary  grade  at  River  Falls, 
and  Miss  Stanclift  has  taken  charge  of  that  grade  temporarily. 

In  some  of  the  schools,  classes  are  frequently  so  large  as  to  re- 
quire a  division,  and  temporary  teachers  are  employed  to  do  the 
additional  work  thereby  made  necessary,  and  these  are  generally 
obtained  from  among  the  more  advanced  students. 
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Upon  the  occasion  of  the  presence  of  committees  of  the  board  at 
Whitewater,  at  the  close  of  the  school,  President  Phelps  presented 
to  me  formal,  written  charges  against  Professors  Salisbury  and 
Rockwood,  for  insubordination,  partisan  political  conduct,  and  for 
encouraging  disaffection  and  insubordination  among  the  students. 
These  communications  were  directed  to  the  board,  and  at  the  an- 
nual meeting,  held  soon  after,  which  was  the  earliest  time  possible 
to  do  so,  they  were  presented  to  the  board  for  its  consideration. 
The  whole  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee,  with  instructions  to 
inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  facts. 

President  Phelps,  denying  the  jurisdiction,  and  denouncing  the 
honesty  of  the  tribunal  to  which  he  had  appealed,  and  refusing  to 
appear  or  produce  any  evidence  to  substantiate  the  charges,  the 
committee  has  postponed  the  investigation,  until  the  re-assembling 
of  the  school  shall  bring  together  those  who  may  be  supposed  to 
know  concerning  the  truth  or  the  falsity  of  the  charges  made,when  the 
committee  will  notify  Pres.  Phelps,  and  make  a  thorough  investi- 
gation, and  report  to  the  Board  at  the  next  meeting. 


PROFESSIONAL  WORK. 

The  experience  of  each  year  strengthens  the  conviction  that  an 
important  function  of  normal  schools  is  not  only  to  give  the  future 
teacher  technical  instruction,,  in  the  form  of  lectures  upon  theory 
and  art  of  teaching,  school  economy,  organization  and  management, 
history  of  education,  etc.,  but  to  induct  that  teacher  into  the  prac- 
tice of  accepted  theories,  and  the  actual  use  of  the  powers  acquired 
in  the  lecture  and  class  rooms.  To  provide  for  this  imperative  de- 
mand, and  for  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  profit  in  its  exercise, 
the  practice  teaching  at  the  several  schools,  is  now  (under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  president)  placed  in  immediate  charge  of  a 
director.  By  this  arrangement,  it  is  hoped  to  secure  that  careful, 
constant,  and  intelligent  supervision  and  criticism  which  will  insure 
the  greatest  advantage  to  the  practice  teachers,  and  such  quality  of 
instruction  to  pupils  in  the  model  departments  as  to  remove  all  ob- 
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jections  to  the  system  on  the  part  of  patrons  and  pupils  of  these 
departments.  The  position  and  work  of  these  directors  is  import- 
ant,  delicate,  and,  much  of  it,  invisible  to  the  casual  observer. 
Peculiar  qualifications  are  requisite  to  great  efficiency  in  these  posi- 
tions. It  is  also  essential  that  harmony  of  views  and  hearty  co- 
operation between  the  president  and  the  director  of  practice  work, 
exist;  that  the  work  in  the  normal  department  may  be  exemplified, 
vivified,  and  fixed  in  mind,  by  the  practice  teaching  in  the  model 
department.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  board  that  the  persons  occu- 
pying these  positions  shall  reasonably  meet  these  high  demands. 

You  are  respectfully  referred  to  the  accompanying  reports  for 
further  and  detailed  information  relating  to  the  condition  and  work 
of  each  school. 

No  report  from  the  retiring  president  of  the  "Whitewater  school 
has  been  received. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  STARR, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  INSTITUTES. 


The  committee  on  Institutes  submit  to  the  Board  of  Regents  the 
following  report  of  their  operations  since  the  last  annual  meeting: 

They  held  in  July,  a  year  ago,  a  meeting  of  the  institute  conduct- 
ors, in  connection  with  the  annual  session  of  the  Wisconsin  Teach- 
ers' Association  at  Green  Bay.  This  meeting  occupied  only  a  day 
and  an  evening;  and  while  not  largely  attended,  it  was  a  profitable 
occasion.  The  chief  work  consisted  in  the  discussion  of  the  out- 
line of  the  studies  which  the  committee  had  prepared  for  the  insti- 
tutes to  be  held  shortly  afterwards.  The  object  of  this  discussion 
was  two-fold:  To  familiarize  the  assistant  conductors  with  the  sub- 
jects to  be  taught  in  the  institutes,  and  to  unify  the  instruction 
given  by  all  the  conductors. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  holding  forty-seven  institutes  dur- 
ing the  three  months  beginning  with  August  last  year.  Two  of 
them,  in  Pierce  and  Taylor  counties,  were  subsequently  abandoned. 
Besides  thp  regular  conductors,  Profs.  Graham,  McGregor,  Salis- 
bury, and  Thayer,  thirty-one  assistant  conductors  were  employed, 
chiefly  in  August.  They  were  mainly  teachers  who  had  acquired 
already  some  experience  in  the  institute  work. 

The  spring  institutes  were  held  during  March  and  April.  They 
were  twenty-one  in  number,  and  were  wholly  under  the  charge  of 
the  regular  conductors.  In  addition  to  these,  two  were  appointed 
for  Fond  du  Lac  and  Juneau  counties;  but  they  were  suspended, 
as  the  time  for  holding  them  did  not  accommodate  the  teachers  of 
those  counties. 

For  this  last  series  of  institutes,  the  outline  of  studies  was  pre- 
pared by  the  regular  conductors,  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  embraced  the  second  portion  of  a  course  of  instruction 
which  has  been  adopted  to  cover  three  years.     A  circular  contain- 
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ing  this  outline  was  published,  and  furnished  to  all  the  members  of 
those  institutes. 

Reference  to  the  tables  given  shows  that  sixty-six  institutes 
were  in  session  last  year,  all  of  which  have  reported.  Instruction 
was  given  for  ninety-five  weeks,  in  thirty-seven  one- week,  and 
twenty-nine  two-week  institutes.  This  makes  two  institutes  more 
than  those  held  the  year  before,  with  four  weeks  less  time.  This 
fact  is  due  to  the  change  of  the  normal  institutes  from  four  weeks' 
duration  to  two  weeks.  Both  series  of  institutes,  last  year,  were 
attended  by  1,357  males  and  3,433  females,  the  whole  number  being 
4,790.  The  attendance  was  239  over  that  reported  for  the  previous 
year. 

An  examination  of  the  reports  of  the  conductors  gives  us  the  fact 
that,  of  the  whole  number  attending  the  institutes,  3,023  had  pre- 
viously received,  and  1,767  had  not  received,  instruction  in  former 
institutes  in  the  state.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  kinds  of  the 
schools  in  which  the  members  of  the  institutes  have  prepared  them- 
selves for  teaching.  Of  these,  429  have  attended  the  colleges  and 
universities;  394,  the  academies;  460,  the  normal  schools;  2,055, 
the  high  schools;  and  1,283,  the  common  schools  only.  Of  those 
present  at  the  institutes,  1,767  had  never  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  but  were  intending  to  teach. 

The  sixty-six  institutes  were  held  in  forty-eight  counties,  making 
eighteen  counties  which  were  favored  each  with  two  institutes. 
The  committee  have  endeavored  to  follow  the  directions  to  appoint 
institutes  in  those  counties  most  needing  them  —  those  calling  for 
this  kind  of  work,  and  the  more  remote  from  the  normal  schools. 
Still,  twelve  counties  did  not  enjoy,  last  year,  the  benefit  of  insti- 
tute instruction.  In  six  of  these,  Ashland,  Bayfield,  Burnett, 
Douglas,  Lincoln,  and  Taylor,  no  labor  under  the  supervision  of  the 
committee  has  ever  been  performed.  This  is  owing  to  the  few 
schools  organized  in  these  sparsely  settled  sections.  One  of  these 
■counties,  Taylor,  asked  for  aid.  Of  the  remaining  counties,  Dunn 
and  Jefferson  had  institutes  in  the  spring  of  1877;  the  other  four, 
Fond  du  Lac,  Milwaukee  (1st  Dist.),  Shawano,  and  Winnebago, 
held  their  last  institutes  in  the  spring  and  fall  of  1876. 
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The  committee  have  labored  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  interests  under  their  charge.  They  have  had  frequent  in- 
terviews with  the  conductors,  both  regular  and  assistant;  they  have 
visited  a  majority  of  the  institutes,  and  carefully  inspected  the 
work  done  in  them;  and  they  have  consulted  with  the  county 
superintendents  and  other  educators  of  the  state,  in  reference  to 
the  needs  of  the  teachers  and  the  influence  which  the  institutes  are 
exerting  over  them  and  the  public  schools. 

The  expenditures  for  the  institutes,  the  past  year,  are  classified 
as  follows: 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  the  regular  conductors $3,423  71 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  the  assistant  conductors 2,436  21 

Incidental  expenses  of  the  county  superintendents  al- 
lowed   38  95 

Services  and  expenses  of  the  Institute  committee 279  10 

Expenses  for  lectures 114  60 

Printing  and  blank  books 260  20 

Total $6,552  77 

Amount  of  state  appropriation $2,000  00 

Amount  appropriated  by  the  board  of  normal  regents. . . .    5,000  00 

Total....... $7,000  00 


Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  C.  Whitford, 
W.  H.  Chandler, 
Wm.  E.  Smith, 

Institute  Committee- 


Madison,  Wis.,  July  10,  1878. 
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REPORTS  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


PLATTEVILLE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

To  the  Honorable  "William  Starr, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools: 

Sir:  —  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  my  annual  report  of 
the  condition  and  progress  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Platte- 
ville,  during  the  year  ending  June  27,  1878. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  regents  held  in  July,  1877, 
certain  modifications  were  authorized  in  the  plan  6f  the  school, 
which  led  to  a  partial  re-organization  of  the  faculty.  At  that  meet- 
ing, Mr.  Charles  H.  Nye,  who  had  served  faithfully  and  efficiently 
as  principal  of  the  Grammar  Grade  for  four  years,  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Model  Department  and  supervisor  of  the  practice 
work,  though  nominally  retaining  his  former  position.  Subsequently, 
the  committee  on  Employment  of  Teachers,  engaged  Miss  Ella  C. 
Aspinwall,  principal  of  the  Fifth  Ward  School  of  Madison,  and  a 
graduate  of  this  school  in  the  class  of  1873,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Grammar  Grade,  as  first  assistant. 

For  the  Normal  Department,  the  same  committee  employed  Miss 
Emily  M.  B.  Felt,  of  Chicago,  as  teacher  of  English  Language  and 
Literature,  and  Mr.  Albert  J.  Volland,  A.  B.,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  as  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

These  arrangements  having  been  perfected,  the  school  opened 
on  the  4th  day  of  September,  1877,  with  the  following  : 
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FACULTY. 

Edwin  A.  Charlton,  A.  M.,  President,  Mental  and  Moral  Science. 
Duncan  McGregor,  A.  M.,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  Con- 
ductor of  Institutes. 
George  Beck,  M.  S.,  Natural  Sciences. 
D.  E.  Gardner,  Mathematics  and  Vocal  Music. 
Albert  J.  Tolland,  A.  B.,  Latin  and  Greek. 
Emily  M.  B.  Felt,  English  Language  and  Literature. 
Emeline  Curtis,  Geography  and  History. 

MODEL  DEPARTMENT. 

Charles  H.  Nye,  Director  and  Principal  of  Grammar  Grade. 
Ella  C.  Aspinwall,  Jennie  S.  Cooke,  Assistants  in  Grammar  Grade. 
Anna  Potter,  Teacher  and  Critic  in  Intermediate  Grade. 
Mary  Brayman,  Teacher  and  Critic  in  Primary  Grade." 

No  changes  occurred  in  the  faculty  during  the  year.  All  the 
teachers  devoted  themselves  to  their  respective  duties  with  the 
most  commendable  diligence  and  fidelity,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  judge,  accomplished  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  enrollment  for  the  year,  as  shown  by  the  annual  catalogue, 
was  as  follows: 

NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Gentlemen 112 

Ladies 112 

Total —  224 

CLASSIFIED  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Fourth  year  class 11 

Third  year  class 19 

Second  year  class 47 

First  year  class 147 

Total  asabove — 224 

ENROLLMENT  BY  TERMS. 

Fall  term 155 

Winter  term 170 

Spring  term < 134 
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MODEL  DEPARTMENT. 

GRAMMAR    GRADE. 

Gentlemen 84 

Ladies 96 

Total —  180 

INTERMEDIATE  GRADR. 

Boys 18 

Girls 26 

Total... —    44 

PRIMARY  GRADE. 

Boys 18 

Girls 26 

Total —    44 

Deduct  twice  counted 33 

Total  enrollment  for  the  year 459 

Ten  counties  of  Wisconsin  were  represented  in  the  Normal  De- 
partment; also  the  states  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Missouri; 
and  Wyoming  Territory  and  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent, 
consisted  of  Prof.  J.  B.  Parkinson,  A.  M.,  of  Madison;  Prof.  Wm. 
H.  Beach,  A.  M.,  of  Beloit;  and  Supt.  Thomas  C.  Richmond,  of 
Green  county.  Each  of  these  gentlemen  visited  the  school  twice 
and  made  such  examinations  as  seemed  expedient. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  eleven  students  were  graduated  in  the 
full  course,' and  nineteen  received  the  elementary  certificate;  all 
having  been  recommended  by  the  Faculty,  and  examined  and  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

The  general  programme  of  the  anniversary  exercises,  the  names 
and  residences  of  the  members  of  the  graduating  and  elementary 
classes,  and  the  programmes  of  their  respective  closing  exercises, 
are  given  herewith. 
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ANNIVERSARY  EXERCISES. 

MONDAY— THURSDAY,  JUNE  24-27,  1878. 

Examinations — Monday  and  Tuesday,  commencing  at  9  c'clock,  A.  M. 
Public  Exercises  of  the  Grammar  and  Intermediate  Grades  —  Tuesday,  7J£ 

o'clock,  P.  M. 
Closing  Exercises  of  the  Normal  Department  —  Wednesday,  8%  o'clock,  A.  M. 
Public  Exercises  of  the  Primary  Grade  —  Wednesday,  10J£  o'clock,  A.  M. 
Exercises  of  the  Elementary  Class  —  Wednesday,  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

TENTH  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT. 

THURSDAY  9J^  O'CLOCK,  A.  M. 

Business  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  —  Thursday,  2  o'clock,  P.  M* 

Class  Day  Exercises  —  Thursday,  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  and  Reunion  —  Thursday  evening. 


GRADUATING  CLASS  — 1878. 


Judson  P.  Casselman, 

-    Middleton,    - 

Dane. 

Henry  D.  Fruit,     - 

Washburn, 

Grant. 

William  T.  Jenning, 

-    Hazel  Green, 

Grant. 

John  W.  Livingston,    - 

Martinville, 

Grant. 

Thomas  C.  Morrow, 

-    Mazomanie, 

Dane. 

Matt.  H.  Richards, 

Linden,    - 

Iowa. 

John  H.  Symons, 

-    Laramie  City,  Wy,  Ter. 

Nettie  E.  Brainard 

Boscobel, 

Grant. 

Sadie  F.  Burr, 

-    Lancaster,     - 

Grant. 

Hattie  Gillette, 

Buncombe, 

La  Fayette. 

Myrtie  Sylvester, 

-    Castle  Rock, 
PROGRAMME 

Grant. 

Of  the  tenth  annual  commencement. 
Music — Anthem,  "And  the  Glory  of  the  Lord  Shall  be  Revealed. "—Handel. 
Prayer — By  Rev.  A.  P.  Johnson. 
Oration  —  Elevation  is  Exposure.  —  Henry  D.  Fruit. 
Essay  —  Heroism  in  Common  Life.  —  Nettie  E.  Brainard. 
Oration  —  The  Safeguards  of  our  Nation.  —Judson  P.  Casselman. 
Music  —  Chorus,  "  Great  Apollo  strike  the  Lyre." —  Webbe. 
Essay  —  The  Women  of  Shakespeare.  —  Sadie  L.  Burr. 
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Oration  —  Superstition  and  Advancement.  —  John  H.  Symons. 

Oration — Sound.  —  John  W.  LiviDgston. 

Music — Trio,  "  O  Restless  Sea."  —  White. 

Oration  —  Innovation.  —  William  T.  Jennings. 

Oration  —  Art.  — Thomas  C.  Morrow. 

Essay —  Pennsylvania  Pilgrims.  —  Hattie  Gillette. 

Music  —  Double  Quartette,  "  Spring's  Delights."  —  Muller. 

Essay  —  Among  the  Wild  Flowers.  —  Myrtie  Sylvester. 

Oration  —  The  Mission  of  Poetry.  —  Matt.  H.  Richards. 

Music  —  Chorus,  "  God  is  our  Guide." — Verdi, 

Presentation  of  Diplomas. 

Doxology. 

Benediction. 

ELEMENTARY  CLASS,  1878. 


Ernest  W.  Blackstone, 

-    White  Oak  Springs, 

-    La  Fayette. 

Robert  A.  Bratton, ' 

Elk  Grove,      - 

La  Fayette 

Everett  C.  Dickinson, 

-    Platteville,  - 

-    Grant. 

Harry  K.  Evans,  - 

Platteville,      - 

Grant. 

Charles  M.  Pox, 

-    Big  Patch,  - 

-    Grant. 

Alfred  J.  Frazier,  .. 

Bloomington,  - 

Grant. 

Myron  L.  Huntington, 

-    Platteville,  - 

-    Grant. 

Henry  M.  Johnston,    - 

Lloyd,  - 

Sauk. 

Chas.  M.  Scanlan,     - 

-    Mount  Hope, 

-    Grant. 

Martha  A.  Cook,  - 

Dodgeville,    - 

Iowa. 

Lizzie  J.  Craig, 

-    Newton, 

-    Vernon. 

Florence  Elgar,    - 

Platteville,     - 

Grant. 

Mary  D.  Gillham, 

-    Platteville,  - 

-    Grant. 

Florence  M.  Graves,    - 

Bloomington,  - 

Grant. 

J.  Lillie  Griswold,    - 

-    Fennimore, 

-    Grant. 

Margaretta  Lewis, 

Patch  Grove,  - 

Grant. 

Ida  M.  Newman,     - 

-      Platteville,  - 

-    Grant. 

Violet  Rundell,    - 

Platteville, 

Grant. 

Lucy  Stevens,    - 

-    Montford,    - 

-    Grant. 

PROGRAMME 
Of  closing  exercises  of  elementary  class. 


Paper  —  Punctuality,  Martha  A.  Cook. 

Class  Exercise  —  Rivers,  Violet  A.  Rundell. 

Paper  —  Relation  of  Teachers  and  Patrons,  Chas.  M.  Scanlan. 
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Paper  —  School  Honor,  "Margaretta  Lewis. 

Glass  Exercise — Verbs,  Henry  M.  Johnson. 

Paper  —  Grit,  J.  Lillie  Griswold. 

Recess. 

Paper — Habits  of  Study,  Ernest  W.  Blackstone. 

Glass  Exercise  —  Roman  Notation,  Ida  M.  Newman. 

Paper  —  Disorder. —  Its  Causes  and  Remedies,  Florence  M.  Graves. 

Glass  Exercise  —  Reading,  Charles  M.  Fox. 

Paper  —  Recreations,  Mary  D.  Gillham. 

Presentation  of  Certificates. 

The  graduates  of  the  school  in  the  full  course  now  number  one 
hundred  and  thirteen,  and  sixty  have  received  the  elementary  cer- 
tificate. The  following  tables  show  the  classification  and  em- 
ployments, during  the  past  year,  of  those  who  have  completed 
each  course. 

GRADUATES. 


Occupation. 


o 


Teaching  in  Wisconsin. 

Teaching  in  other  states 

County  superintendents,  Wisconsin. 

University  or  college  students 

Lawyers 

Physicians 

Clergymen 

Mercantile  business 

Farming - 

U.  S.  Mail  agent 

Clerk  of  court 

Editor 

Married,  and  left  the  profession 

Not  teaching  at  present 

Deceased  

Class  of  1878 


Total. 


21 
4 
2 
1 

12 
2 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 


1 

7 

60 


23 

8 
1 
1 


11 
4 
1 
4 

53 


44 

12 
3 
2 

12 
2 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 

11 
4 
2 

11 

113 
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ELEMENTARY  CLASSES. 


Occupation. 


73 


03 
O 


Subsequently  graduated  in  full  course 

Students  in  advanced  course 

Teaching  in  Wisconsin 

Class  of  1878 

Total 


13 
10 


18 

7 

16 

19 


28 


32 


60 


I  count  the  work  of  the  past  year  as  eminently  successful.  The 
attendance  was  good,  and  nothing  occurred  to  mar  the  harmony  of 
the  school,  or  to  seriously  interfere  with  its  progress.  Fidelity  in 
the  performance  of  duty,  seemed  to  be  the  ruling  principle.  The 
standard  of  scholarship  was  kept  up,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
school  for  a  high  moral  tone,  was  fully  sustained. 

Of  the  teachers  recently  employed,  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  say 
that,  in  my  judgment,  they  have  proved  themselves  equal  to  the 
situation,  and  have  fully  justified  the  high  expectations  that  had 
been  formed  concerning  them.  The  appointment  of  a  director  who 
could  devote  his  time  and  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  Model 
Department,  has  proved  a  judicious  measure.  The  course  of  study 
in  that  department  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  is  followed  as 
closely  as  is  possible.  The  practice  work  is  carefully  supervised, 
and  regular  meetings  are  held  for  the  purpose  of  giving  special 
instruction  to  the  pupil  teachers.  The  amount  of  work  performed 
by  these  teachers  during  the  year,  is  indicated  by  the  following 
summary : 

Fall  term 24  teachers ;  whole  time 236  weeks. 

Winter  term 18  teachers ;  whole  time 180  weeks. 

Spring  term 12  teachers ;  whole  time 120  weeks. 

Total 54  teachers ;  whole  time 536  weeks. 

Being  an  average  of  nearly  ten  weeks  for  each  teacher. 
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In  the  normal  department,  the  course  of  study  as  published  in  the 
annual  catalogue,  was  substantially  followed.  The  study  of  the 
Greek  language  having  been  authorized  by  the  Board,  a  class  was 
formed  in  it  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term.  Only  two  pursued  the 
study  during  the  entire  year. 

I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to  bring  this  school 
into  more  intimate  relations  with  the  State  University,  by  affording 
in  it  facilities  for  full  preparation  for  the  classical,, as  well  as  for  the 
scientific  department  of  that  institution.  I  believe  this  can  be  done 
without  detriment  to  the  Normal  work.  To  make  such  a  prepar- 
atory course  successful,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Board 
should  formally  recognize  Greek,  and  give  it  a  definite  place  in  the 
curriculum.  It  should  either  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  certain 
branches  in  the  present  course  of  study,  or  a  special  course  should 
be  arranged,  on  the  completion  of  which,  students  should  be  grad- 
uated with  due  honors. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Platteville  was  opened  in  the  fall  of 
1866,  and  has  consequently  been  in  operation  twelve  years  —  four 
years  under  the  presidency  of  Prof.  Chas.  H.  Allen,  and  eight 
years  under  myself.  Its  growth  has  been  steady,  but  not  rapid. 
Three  other  normal  schools  have  been  established  in  the  state  since 
this  was  organized,  one  of  them  "  within  six  hours'  ride  of  the 
counties  containing  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  the  state." 
This  school,  on  the  contrary,  is  situated  near  one  corner  of  the 
state,  and  is  not  easily  reached  except  from  a  very  limited  area. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  enrollment  and  number  of  grad- 
uates of  each  academic  year  since  the  opening: 


Enrollment. 

Graduates. 

Academic  Year. 

Normal 
Dep't. 

Model 
Dep't. 

Grand 
total. 

Year. 

No. 

1866-7 

99 
143 
150 

184 
173 
198 
182 
195 
213 
204 
224 
224 

Ill 
173 
214 
207 
218 
206 
226 
272 
247 
265 
225 
235 

210 
316 
364 
391 
391 
404 
408 
467 
460 
469 
449 
459 

1867-8 

"1869' 
1870 
1871 

1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 

1868-9 

8 

1869-70 

15 

1870-1 

1871-2 

12 
8 

1872-3 

26 

1873-4 

10 

1874-5 

9 

1875-6 

7 

1876-7 

7 

1877-8 

11 

Since  the  opening  of  the  school,  there  have  been  enrolled  in  the 
Normal  Department,  one  thousand  and  sixty-three  different  stu- 
dents, three  hundred  and  seventy  by  my  predecessor,  and  the  re- 
mainder by  myself.  Of  those  registered  by  my  predecessor,  how- 
ever, about  one  hundred  and  twenty  returned  to  the  school  subse- 
quently to  my  taking  charge  of  it,  so  that  I  have  had  under  my 
immediate  care  in  this  department  upwards  of  eight  hundred 
students.  Of  the  whole  number  enrolled,  eight  hundred  and 
thirty- eight  have  taken  the  obligation  required  of  Normal  students, 
the  remainder  being  counted  as  Academic  or  Preparatory. 

This  is  my  last  official  report  from  this  school.  My  resignation, 
to  take  effect  at  the  close  of  the  Fall  term,  Dec.  20,  1878,  is 
already  in  your  hands. 

For  my  successor,  I  can  wish  nothing  better  than  that  he  may 
here  find  students  as  faithful  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
and  fellow  teachers  as  zealous  in  every  good  word  and  work,  as  it 
has  been  my  good  fortune  to  find  them. 

In  taking  leave  of  you,  and  of  the  board  of  which  you  are  presi- 
dent, permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  always  endeavored  to  follow 
13  — Supt. 
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whatever  directions  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  given  by  those  in 
authority  over  me;  and  to  carry  out,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  their 
plans  and  purposes,  so  far  as  the  same  have  been  made  known  to  me. 

In  all  points  left  to  my  own  judgment,  I  have  aimed  to  promote 
sound  learning  and  true  discipline.  I  regard  character  and  schol- 
arship as  the  essential  foundation  upon  which  to  base  professional 
skill.  I  have  thought  it  more  important  to  develop  true  manhood 
and  true  womanhood  than  any  mere  technical  skill  in  the  art  of 
teaching. 

How  successfully  I  have  performed  the  various  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  me,  how  far  I  have  met  or  failed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  my  position,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  If  among  the  hundreds 
who  have  been  brought  under  my  influence,  I  have  aided  any  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  good  education,  if  I  have  helped  any  to  de- 
velop a  noble  character,  if  I  have  guided  any  into  right  courses  of 
thought  and  action,  if  I  have  encouraged  any  in  their  purpose  to 
live  pure  and  upright  lives,  my  work  has  not  been  wholly  in  vain. 

Thanking  you  and  your  associates  in  the   Board  for  many  per- 
sonal and  official  favors  during  the  past  eight  years,  and  wishing 
for  this  school  continued  prosperity  and  the  highest  success, 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  A.  CHARLTON. 
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OSHKOSH  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Hon.  William  Stake, 

President  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools: 

Dear  Sir — The  following  statements  regarding  the  organization, 
work,  and  progress  of  the  Oshkosh  Normal  School,  during  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1878,  are  respectfully  submitted  for  considera- 
tion: 

ENROLLMENT  AND  CLASSIFICATION. 


Applicants. 

Normal. 

Graded 
Schools. 

Ungraded 
Schools. 

Number  prepared  in ., ..... 

35 
2 

47 
12 

116 

Number  having  previously  taught 

47 

Pall  Term. 

Winter  T'm 

Spring  T. 

a 

a> 

B 

1 

p 

<D 

a 
g 

o 

a 

a 

<x> 

B 
o 

Number  examined 

40 
15 
22 

87 
29 
56 

13 
5 
8 

20 

6 

13 

48 
24 
17 

48 

Number  admitted  to  1st  year  class. . . . 
Number  admitted  to  preparatory  class 

25 
14 
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ENROLLMENT  BY  CLASSES. 


Average 
Age. 

Av.  No. 
Memb- 
ship. 

No.  Pupils. 

Normal  Department. 

Gents. 

Ladies. 

Fourth  year 

25.7 
23.7 
21.6 
18.5 

41 

35.4 

20.9 

10.2 

4 

2 

8 
35 

•  74 
34 

4 

Third  year 

7 

Second  year 

44 

Eirst  year 

117 

Preparatory  grade 

49 

Total 

153 

60 
30 
20 

221 

Model  Department. 
Grammar  grade 

69 

Intermediate  grade 

31 

Primary*  grade 

31 

Entire  enrollment 

268 

352 

ENROLLMENT  BY  TERMS. 


Normal  Department. 

Pall. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

Gents. 

Ladies. 

Gents. 

Ladies. 

Gents. 

Lad's. 

No.  registered 

Average  membership 

Average  daily  attendance 

106 

87.3 
86.4 

175 
•  166.7 
165.4 

83 

81.6 
81 

164 

160.4 

159.2 

110 
99.2 
98.9 

134 

123.9 

122.3 

Number  of  graduates  at  Commencement — 

Advanced  course + 2 

Elementary  course 24 

Number  enrolled  in  normal  department  since  organization  of  school. .  1 ,136 

Number  of  students  who  have  taught  since  joining  the  school 760 

Number  of  students  who  taught  in  School  of  Practice  during  the  year.  74 

Total  number  of  weeks  of  practice  teaching 665 


Of  those  enrolled  during  the  year,  187  are  teaching,  and  141  are 
present  members  of  the  school. 
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GRADE    OF    CANDIDATES. 

The  grading  of  applicants  indicates  a  higher  average  discipline 
than  in  the  former  years,  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
increased  size  of  classes,  has  enabled  a  higher  section  of  the  in- 
coming class  to  be  organized.  This  section  is  able  to  successfully 
carry  the  work  demanded  in  the  regular  outline  without  detriment 
to  health,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  to  complete  the  work  in  less 
than  the  specified  time. 

SPECIAL   FACILITIES. 

The  increasing  number  of  applicants  warrants  the  organization 
of  an  advanced  section  of  the  first  year  class,  each  fall  and  spring 
term. 

To  the  large  class  of  teachers  of  good  attainments  who,  lacking 
professional  training,  have  been  deterred  from  entering  a  normal 
school  because  of  a  fear  that  they  might  not  be  permitted  to  ad- 
vance as  rapidly  as  their  abilities  would  warrant,  this  class  offers 
facilities  not  hitherto  furnished  by  this  school. 

All  applicants  attaining  an  average  of  at  least  80  per  cent,  will 
be  enrolled  for  this  special  work. 

PROFESSIONAL   WORK. 

While  this  "  special  "  class  is  organized  for  more  rapid  advance- 
ment in*  normal  work,  it  is  most  important  that  no  one  mistake  it 
for  an  "  advanced  "  class  in  the  academic  sense.  But  few  persons 
have  ever  been  enrolled  in  the  school  who  were  fitted  to  begin  pro- 
fessional work  in  any  but  the  elementary  branches.  Scores  of 
letters  are  received  annually,  asking  if  students  are  admitted  to  an 
advanced  standing  if  found  proficient  in  the  "  lower  "  branches. 
All  this  misunderstanding  of  the  essence  of  normal  work  emanates 
from  the  waning  but  wide-spread  sentiment  that  a  knowledge  of 
science,  minus  any  definite  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  mental 
and  moral  growth,  minus  all  knowledge  of,  and  even  careful  reflec- 
tion upon,  skillful  modes  of  presenting  subjects  of  thought  to  mind, 
constitutes  the  first  member  of  an  equation  whose  second  member 
is  "  fitness  to  teach." 
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An  apothecary,  whose  stock  of  drugs  is  his  sole  qualification  tu 
practice  the  healing  art,  attempts  the  practice  in  most  civilized 
countries  with  a  prison  cell  opening  to  receive  him.  In  this  coun- 
try, a,  jeering  label  is  attached,  and  he  is  let  loose  as  a  warning  to 
all  presumption.  Are  the  functions  of  the  body  more  delicate  or 
physical  laws  more  obscure  than  those  of  the  mind?  Is  mal-prac- 
tice  more  dangerous  or  fatal  amid  muscles  than  morals?  For  all 
important  departments  of  labor,  and  especially  those  whose  processes 
can  neither  be  analyzed  by  the  senses  nor  measured  by  a  rule,  it 
was  long  since  conceded  that  upon  a  basis  of  general  culture,  tech- 
nical discipline  is  essential  to  worthy  work.  Upon  this  principle, 
the  work  of  a  teachers'  seminary  must  be  based,  and  for  a  difficult 
art  make  adequate  provision. 

To  all  who  believe  that  the  truly  successful  teacher  must  com- 
bine skill  with  scholarship,  and  study  the  processes  of  mind  even 
more  carefully  than  the  principles  of  science,  the  normal  school  is 
striving  to  afford  both  incentive  and  opportunity.  These  schools 
are  maintained  to  aid  in  hastening  the  day  when  the  person  who 
"  ciphers  to  keep  up  with  his  class,"  will  not  be  tolerated  as  teacher; 
but,  moreover,  their  missionary  character  will  not  have  ceased,  until 
throughout  the  commonwealth  it  is  conceded  by  every  thoughtful 
person  that  no  teacher  is  fit,  who  does  not  understand  the  nature 
of  mental  soils  and  the  best  conditions  of  cultivation,  as  well  as 
the  quality  of  the  seed  proposed  to  be  sown. 

To  achieve  this,  we  ask  for  vigorous  natures  that  love  to  think. 
Energetic  workers,  though  crude  in  attainments,  need  not  to  remain 
long  in  our  preparatory  work,  and  earnest  students  already  trained 
to  habits  of  logical  thought,  find  a  broad  field  for  growth;  but  per- 
sons whose  highest  ideal  of  education  is  the  conning  of  phrases  or 
the  accumulation  of  facts  regardless  of  their  relations,  would  better 
never  enter  or  come  prepared  to  undergo  severe  discipline  in  the 
attainment  of  rights  methods  of  study. 

BASIS   OF   EXAMINATION. 

The  frequently  reiterated  expression  of  disappointment  by  appli- 
cants at  the  grade  of  their  classification,  would  scarcely  call  for  a 
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statement  here,  were  it  not  that  it  is  claimed  to  be  based  upon  the 
assurance  of  their  teachers  or  superintendents  that  they  were  qual- 
ified to  enter  upon  normal  work. 

The  growing  sentiment  regarding  the  desirability  for  special 
training  for  teaching,  exhibited  by  teachers  and  superintendents,  is 
most  gratifying.  But  we  fear  that  zeal  in  the  cause  has  not  infre- 
quently defeated  its  own  purpose.  In  regions  where  good  district 
schools  are  rare,  it  is,  no  doubt,  best  that  the  pupil  should  seek 
preparation  elsewhere,  and  carefully  graded  "  preparatory  classes  " 
are  organized  in  each  normal  school  for  their  benefit.  Only  we 
most  earnestly  urge  that  no  person  be  sent  with  an  undue  estimate 
of  his  ability,  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  study  of  methods  with 
logical  discrimination.  Superintendents  desiring  to  encourage  a 
higher  degree  of  efficiency  in  their  districts,  will  see  a  less  number 
returning,  after  a  brief  sojourn  at  a  normal  school,  weakly  despair- 
ing of  success,  if  those  who  fail  to  win  an  average  of  70  per  cent, 
in  the  county  examination  are  plainly  told  that  it  is  highly  improb- 
able that  they  can  grade  higher  than  "  preparatory  "  class  in  a 
normal  school,  until  after  a  few  months'  academic  drill. 

Above  all,  if  superintendents  would  interpret  the  certificate  of 
"  good  moral  character,"  which  they  give  in  every  nomination,  to 
include  not  only  honesty  and  purity,  but  also  a  courageous  heart 
and  persistent  self-denial  for  worthy  aims,  the  normal  schools  can 
do  in  months  what  years  of  labor,  with  weak  natures,  can  never  do, 
to  elevate  and  mould  the  school  work  throughout  the  state. 

The  increasing  number  of  excellent  minds  entering  the  school  is, 
in  great  measure,  due  to  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  superintendents 
of  schools;  but  as  the  normal  schools  are  already  approaching  the 
limit  of  their  capacity  to  receive,  it  is  important  that  no  strong  and 
worthy  mind  should  fail  of  receiving  training  because  of  a  mass  of 
pupils  ill  prepared. 

The  following  questions  used  at  an  examination  of  candidates 
may  suggest  the  grade  of  attainment  sought  at  the  beginning  of  a 
course: 
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QUESTIONS. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Science. 

1.  Define  Notation,  Decimal  Point.     Give  Rule  for  Arabic  Nota- 

tion and  for  Arabic  Numeration. 

2.  Analyze  the  subtraction  of  39  from  403. 

3.  State  principles  relating  to  the  denomination  of  the  multiplier, 

of  the  product.  Illustrate  with  a  problem.  Show  how  the 
sign  of  multiplication  should  be  used. 

4.  Define  L.  C.  M.  and  G.  C.  D.     Find  the  L.  C.  M.  and  G.  C.  D. 

of  five  numbers  and  make  a  Rule. 

5.  Define  fraction.      Analyze  the  reduction  of  f  to  13ths.      State 

the  principle  employed. 

6.  Analyze  f  x  |-,  and  state  the  principles  employed. 

7.  Express  as  a  decimal  fraction  t-qWo?  ^too1*     ^ve  ru^e  ^or 

writing  Decimal  Fractions. 

8.  3.0f  x  300  ~  1.2  -  £  of  .002  =  what  ? 

9.  Distinguish  simple  and  compound  numbers.     Illustrate. 

10.  Write  a  Denominate  Fraction  upon  which  you. can  perform  two 
reductions,  and  perform  the  two  reductions. 

PROBLEMS. 

1.  A  merchant  bought  40  yards  of  cloth  for  $260.     He  sold  f  of 

it  at  a  profit  of  $f  per  yard,  and  the  remainder  at  a  loss  of 
H  Per  yard-  What  was  the  result  of  his  investment.  (An- 
alyze.) 

2.  Two  speculators  bought  land.     A  bought  fj-  of  a  "  section." 

B  ||  of  a  sq.  mi.  Which  bought  the  more?  How  many 
acres  more? 

3.  If  40  bu.  of  potatoes  are  worth  45  bu.  of  corn,  and  18  bu.  of 

corn  are  worth  14  cwt.  of  hay,  and  35  cwt.  of  hay  are  worth 
4  bbls.  of  flour,  how  many  bbls.  of  flour  can  be  bought  for 
75  bu.  of  potatoes? 

,  (1+4.2)^.125 

'    .375xf+(16f-f)=? 
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5.  From  Oshkosh  to  Chicago,  via  the  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.,  is  193 

miles.  The  train  leaving  Oshkosh  at  9:05  A.  M.,  reaches 
Chicago  at  4:  55  P.  M.  If  it  makes  two  stops  of  20  min. 
each,  and  15  of  5  min.  each,  what  is  its  average  running 
time  per  hour? 

6.  What  is  the  sum  of  8  yd.,  2  ft.;  75£  ft.,  2,005  in.;  4.35  yd.,  28| 

ft.;  3$  yd.;  226  ft.,  in  rods? 

7.  A  hound  ran  200  rods  before  he  caught  a  fox;  f  of  the  distance 

run  by  the  fox  was  equal  to  the  distance  he  was  ahead  of  the 
hound  at  starting.  How  many  rods  did  the  fox  run?  (An- 
alyze.) 

8.  If  22-f-  cords  of  wood  last  as  long  as  15T^  tons  of  coal,  how 

many  cords  will  last  as  long  as  11 3V  *ons  °f  coal? 

9.  What  is  the  least  number  which,  being  divided  by  3,  5,  7,  9, 

and  10  respectively,  leaves  a  remainder  of  one?     Prove  your 
statement. 
10.  A  gentleman  bought  95  yds.  cloth,  f  yd.  wide,  for  $100,  and 
gave  the  same,  plus  $25,  for  cloth  of  the  same  quality,  but  1 
yd.  wide.     How  many  yds.  did  he  buy? 

MENTAL   PROBLEMS. 

{Questions  dictated  and  Answers  alone  written.     Time  20  minutes.) 

1.  Divide  1,580  by  130. 

2.  Reduce  19  gal.  3  qt.  to  pints. 

3.  How  old  is  a  man  who  was  born  March  3,  1829? 

4.  Bought  a  jar  of  butter,  which  with  the  jar  weighed  39f  lbs;  the 

jar  alone  weighed  llf  lbs.  What  was  the  weight  of  the 
butter? 

5.  At  $4|-  a  cord,  what  costs  3f  cords  of  wood? 

6.  The  cost  of  fencing  a  lot  was  $100.     If  this  was  f-  the  cost  of 
the  lot,  what  were  both  lot  and  fence  worth? 

7.  I  sold  a  book  for  $1.75  and  gained  f  of  its  cost;  what  did  it  cost 

me? 

8.  Add  .02076;  .001101;  5.0625. 

9.  If  1  Franc  =  $.186,  what  is  a  5  Franc  piece  worth? 

10.  How  many  acres  in  a  field  16  rd.  square? 
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GRAMMAR. 

1.  Give  three  ways  of  forming  the  plural  of  nouns,  with  two  ex- 

amples of  each. 

2.  Define  declension.    Decline  sister,  man,  deer,  cupfull. 

3.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  predicate  noun,  a  noun  in  the 

Independent  case,  and  an  adverb.     Parse  each. 

4.  "  During  this  century,  America  has  exhibited  a  progress  that 

is  truly  wonderful"     Parse  the  italicized  words. 

5.  Define  an  Irregular  verb.     Give  the  principal  parts  of  four 

irregular  verbs. 

6.  "  Keep  still  or  I  will  chastise  you." 

"  If  I  have  erred,  I  hope  to  be  forgiven." 
Name  the  mode  and  tense  of  each  verb  in  the  above  sen- 
tences. 

7.  Name  and  decline  the  simple  relative  pronouns. 

8.  Conjugate  the  verb  respect  through  the  Indicative  and  Poten- 

tial modes,  both  voices. 

9.  Define  Comparison.     What  is  meant  by  the  superlative  de- 

gree?    Parse  the  adjectives  in  the  following  stanza:  ' 

Sweet  is  the  time  of  spring, 

When  nature's  charms  appear. 
The  birds  witb  ceaseless  pleasure  sing, 

And  hail  the  opening  year. 

10.  Correct  and  give  the  reason  for  each  correction: 

(a)  Miss  Smith  looks  finely. 

(b)  It  is  very  common  among  these  sort  of  people. 

(c)  The  state  of  the  roads  are  very  bad. 

(d)  Every  man  and  woman  should  earn  their  own  living. 

(e )  We  thought  it  was  him. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Map  the  township  in  which  you  live.     Give  its  number,  and  the 

number  of  the  range  in  which  it  lies.     Divide  it  into  sec- 
tions, and  number  the  sections. 

2.  Draw  an  outline  of  your  county.     Locate  the  town  in  which 

you  live,  and  give  its  name. 
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3.  Which  is  the  greater  distance,  one  degree  north  from  Madison 

or  one  degree  west?    Why? 

4.  Tell  all  you  know  of  each  of  the  following: 

(a)  Lalse  Pepin. 

(b)  Fox  and  Wisconsin  River  Improvement. 

(c)  Sturgeon  Bay  Ship  Canal. 

(d)  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad. 

(e)  Penokee  Iron  Range. 

5.  Bound   Wisconsin  by  political  divisions.      Name  the   natural 

features  of  the  boundary. 

6.  Locate  the  following  cities  of  Wisconsin  by  counties: 

Waupun,  Madison,  Oshkosh, 

Green  Bay,  Beloit,  Janesville, 

Stevens  Point,  Appleton,  Watertown, 

Prairie  du  Chien. 

7.  Name  five  important  vegetable  products  that  are  common  to 

Wisconsin  and  Georgia.     Name  two  that  are  produced  in 
Georgia  and  not  in  Wisconsin. 

8.  'N&mefive  states  having  a  less  area  but  greater  population  than 

the  state  of  Wisconsin. 

9.  'N&mefive  important  cities  in  the  United  States  that  are  within 

one  degree  of  the  latitude  of  Chicago. 
10.   Which  state  of  the  Union  ranks  first  in  the  production  of  wheat, 
corn,  lead,  iron,  coal,   cotton,    rice,    sugar,  petroleum,  and 
copper? 

READING. 

(Written,  except  seventh  and  tenth.) 

1.  How  many  elementary  sounds? 

2.  How  many  vocals? 

3.  How  many  sub -vocals? 

4.  How  many  aspirates? 

5.  Add  the  numbers  expressed  by  Answers  2,  3,  and  4,  and  sub- 

tract the  sum  from  the  number  expressed  by  answer  to  1,  and 
write  the  difference. 

6.  Analytical  Fifth  Reader — "Robinson  Crusoe's  manner  of  Hy- 

ing and  style  of  dress  "—page  137,  first  two  lines  of  iirs* 
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paragraph.  Write  the  vowels  in  the  monosyllables  and  ac- 
cented syllables,  with  the  diacritical  marking.  (Webster's, 
1864-78.) 

7.  Give  each  sound  indicated  in  6. 

8.  State  the  use  of  apostrophe.     Give  rules  for  the  use  of  capital 

letters  in  this  selection. 

9.  Define  each  of  the  following  words,  and  place  each  in  a  sen- 

tence:    Essay,  dungeon,  stoic,  draw,  equinox,  degree. 
10.  Read  orally  one  paragraph.     Enunciate  clearly  the  consonant 
sounds,  and  discriminate  between  the  rising  and  falling  in- 
flections. 

SPELLING. 

1.  Write  a  list  of  twenty-five  words,  beginning  no  word  with  a  cap- 

ital unless  it  be  a  proper  name. 

2.  Indicate  the  primary  accent  of  each  word. 

3.  Write  a  definition  of  each  word  in  the  list,  illustrating  its  mean- 

ing by  appropriate  use  in  a  sentence,  if  you  can  thus  make 
its  meaning  more  evident. 
List  of  words  to  be  written: 


abscess, 

arraign, 

discern, 

purge, 

absence, 

biennial, 

diffidence, 

commercial, 

crescent, 

britannia, 

balky, 

substantial, 

acquittal, 

catechize, 

attorney, 

gauging, 

aghast, 

centennial, 

embarrass, 

honey-comb. 

agile, 

delirious, 

merge, 

benign. 

Appalachian, 

TO    SUPERINTENDENTS. 

When  more  than  one  assembly  district  is  included  in  your  juris- 
diction, you  are  entitled  to  eight  candidates  for  each. 

If  any  of  your  former  candidates  have  left  school,  you  are  entitled 
to  fill  their  places  with  others. 

If  your  quota  is  already  full,  and  more  desire  to  attend,  please 
certify  to  their  residence,  age,  health,  and  moral  character,  and  send 
them,  as  they  can  be  assigned  on  the  records  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
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gents,  to  districts  where  vacancies  exist,  in  accordance  with  section 
1  of  regulations  for  admission. 

UNDER- GRADUATE  TEACHERS. 

While  it  is  believed  that  the  respective  normal  courses  of  instruc- 
tion are  none  too  broad  for  the  purpose  of  a  mental  development, 
essential  to  a  subsequent  worthy  growth  of  a  teacher,  it  is  none  the 
less  certain  that,  for  the  present,  the  normal  work  must  exert  its 
widest  influence  through  the  work  of  under-graduate  teachers. 

Mindful  of  this  fact,  and  of  the  no  less  patent  fact  that  half-edu- 
cated minds,  drilled  in  precisely  defined  forms  and  phrases,  are  ever 
prone  to  follow  the  letter  regardless  of  its  spirit,  the  greatest  atten- 
tion is  paid,  in  the  first  year,  to  the  underlying  spirit  of  the  work 
in  elementary  branches.  A  method  is  never  pushed  to  the  front 
until  a  careful  unfolding  of  the  end  may  enafele  the  student  to  view 
a  "  method  "  merely  as  an  expedient,  more  or  less  wise,  intended 
to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  an  ultimate  purpose;  always  subserv- 
ing and  never  dominating  that  purpose,  either  in  the  eyes  of  teacher 
or  pupils. 

In  this  effort,  one  serious  obstacle  occurs.  In  that  grade  of  cul- 
ture, it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  truth  clearly  and  logically  ex- 
pressed by  an  instructor  is  at  all  definitely  apprehended  by  every 
student;  hence  there  is  constant  necessity  of  individual  examina- 
tion and  restatement. 

This  character  of  work,  so  closely  bearing  upon  the  thorough  ap- 
preciation and  comprehension  of  each  thought  by  every  individual, 
cannot  be  accomplished  in  classes  numbering  more  than  twenty 
students,  while  the  large  number  of  students  necessitates  classes 
of  forty  and  fifty  more  frequently  than  the  proper  number.  Until 
facilities  enable  the  teachers  of  the  first  year  sections  to  more  cer- 
tainly test  each  student's  grasp  of  subjects  presented,  there  will  be 
ample  ground  for  improvement  in  the  character  of  our  undergradu- 
ate representation  in  the  common  schools. 

RELATIONS  TO  THE  "  SYSTEM." 

One  of  the  most  embarrassing  features  in  the  obligation  of  a  nor- 
mal school  to  improve  the  nature  and  mode  of  teaching  in  the 
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schools  of  its  vicinity,  is  the  influence  of  tradition  in  certain  of  its 
aspects. 

First,  the  tendency,  begotten  of  vanity,  to  incorporate  among  the 
branches  of  district  school  work,  various  illogically  related  branches, 
valued  by  fond  parents  and  precocious  pupils  either  for  their  nov- 
elty or  exclusive  tendency  in  building  up  an  aristocracy  of  pre- 
tense. 

Shall  a  student,  soon  to  teach,  be  taken  from  the  class  in  "which 
his  symmetrical  development  is  most  certain,  and  be  permitted  to 
"  coach  "  for  attainment  in  some  branch  with  a  class  whose  training 
is  decidedly  beyond  him,  because  his  patrons  to  be,  demand  the 
latter  attainment,  and  are  tooindiscriminating  to  perceive  the  other 
lack?  Enhanced  pay  and  assured  position  plead  for  temporary  in- 
dulgence, when  justice  to  all  would  deny. 

Second,  the  dissimilarity  of  views  regarding  the  most  essential 
qualifications  in  a  teacher,  which  exists  among  school  officers,  dif- 
ferent superintendents,  and  normal  faculties. 

Every  age  finds  occasion  to  restate  its  beliefs  and  formulate  anew 
its  convictions.  The  business  of  teaching  is  no  exception;  but 
rather  because  of  the  very  recent  enlargement  of  its  field  to  the 
serving  of  social  and  governmental,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  needs, 
it  is  undergoing  more  extensive  and  less  clearly  defined  changes 
than  any  other  profession. 

Educational  works  and  journals,  as  well  as  the  popular  press, 
have  waged  incessant  war  upon  many  a  cherished  custom,  until  in 
the  centers  of  thought  and  experiment  radical  changes  have  been 
wrought  in  school  work;  yet  the  requirements  of  a  teacher,  judged 
by  the  nature  of  the  examination,  not  its  length  or  form,  have 
changed  very  little  during  the  last  forty  years.  A  certain  defer- 
ence to  the  merits  of  an  intricate  problem,  an  antiquated  linguistic 
form,  or  the  location  of  a  geographical  point,  as  compared  with  un- 
derlying principles,  each  controlling  a  multitude  of  facts,  renders  it 
a  difficult  and  delicate  matter  for  a  normal  school  to  act  up  to  its 
convictions  of  what  is  best  when  confronted  with  the  necessity  for 
its  students,  to  essay  teaching,  and  an  examination  for  certificate, 
long  before  a  completed  course  of  study  shall  have  prepared  him 
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for  the  peculiarities  of  a  science  and  inversions  of  logic.  This  is 
no  less  an  embarrassment,  because  it  is  no  one  man's  fault.  In  the 
frequent  change  of  examining  officers,  and  in  the  wide  diversity  of 
bent,  culture,  and  convictions  of  these  officers,  there  is  enough  to 
account  for  all  difficulty  experienced  by  us  whose  duty  it  is  to  pre- 
pare for  all  these  emergencies  and  still  preserve  an  ideal  standard. 
Should  the  group  of  amiably  independent  enterprises,  called 
"  our  state  system  of  education,"  ever  evolve  a  system,  doubtless 
some  systematic  lines  of  procedure,  emanating  from  the  department 
of  public  instruction,  will  harmonize  and  facilitate  the  effofts  of  all. 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  most  valuable  instrumentality  for  the  serving  of  an  inter- 
change of  thoughts,  needs,  and  purposes  between  school  superin- 
tendents, patrons,  and  teachers,  is  the  teachers'  institute  as  at 
present  conducted.  The  conductor  is  not,  and  does  not  assume  to 
be,  a  mere  missionary,  with  all  to  give  and  nothing  to  learn;  but 
performs  a  most  important  part  as  investigator  of  results  and  a 
gatherer  of  valuable  practical  suggestions.  The  value  of  this 
thoughtful  work  and  close  comparison  of  views,  in  its  influence 
upon  normal  and  district  school  growth,  cannot  be  measured,  but 
is  clearly  evident  in  the  progress  of  the  last  five  years. 

instructors. 

The  following  is  the  present  organization  of  the  Faculty,  two 
members  having  been  added  to  the  corps  during  the  year,  to  meet 
the  wants  of  a  growing  school: 

Gecrge  S.  Albee,   President,  School  Management,  Didactics,   and  Mental 

Science. 
Rrobert  Graham,  Vocal  Music,  Reading,  and  Conductor  of  Institutes. 
William  A.  Kellerman,  Natural  Science.       • 

Mortimer  T.  Park,  Book-keeping,  Calisthenics,  and  Preparatory  Classes. 
Anna  W.  Moody,  History  and  Civil  Government. 
Mary  H.  Ladd,  Ma'hematics. 

Helen  E.  Bateman,  English  Grammar  and  Composition. 
Rose  C.  Swart,  Geography  and  German. 
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Emily  F.  "Webster,  Latin. 

Amelia  E.  Banning,  Drawing  and  Penmanship. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Cochran,  Principal  of  Preparatory  Room. 

MODEL  DEPARTMENT. 

L.  W.  Briggs,  Director. 

Maria  S.  Hill,  Teacher  and  Critic,  Grammar  Grade. 

Prances  E.  Albee,  Teacher  and  Critic,  Intermediate  Grade. 

Elizabeth  B.  Armstead,  Teacher  and  Critic,  Primary  Grade. 

M.  T.  Park,  Vocal  Music. 

M.  B.  Paikinson,  Instrumental  Music. 

It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  this  school  to  receive  a  large 
portion  of  the  teachers  engaged  at  its  organization  and  in  the  first 
years  of  its  work.  Thus  the  instructors  have  thorough  familiarity 
with  the  peculiar  character  of  the  work,  both  in  its  general  and  lo- 
.  cal  features.  The  increasing  economy  of  effort  and  time  in  attain- 
ing results,  and  the  steady  improvement  in  methods  of  instruction 
are  largely  due  to  this  permanence. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  can  testify  to  this  unswerving  de- 
votion to  the  common  interests  of  the  school,  counting  nothing  a 
sacrifice  which  might  promote  the  growth,  and  efficiency  cf  the 
work. 

The  cordial  co-operation  and  valued  suggestions  of  Regents, 
Superintendents,  and  fellow  teachers  have  been  important  factors 
in  the  work  of  the  past  year.  It  is  our  trust  that,  through  the 
growing  unity  in  confidence,  sentiment,  and  conviction,  the  forces 
engaged  in  fostering  the  interests  of  our  common  schools,  may  so 
win  the  public  regard,  and  so  wisely  use  the  better  impulses  of  the 
people,  that  the  education  of  the  next  generation  shall  be  a  real 
defense  against  the  evils  that  have  shaken  the  nation,  and  not  a 
mere  plume  with  which  to  decorate  patriotism. 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

G-.  S.  ALBEE. 
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RIVER  FALLS  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

River  Falls,  Wis.,  Aug.  31,  1878. 

Hon.  Wm.  Starr, 

Pres.  Board  Regents  Normal  Schools: 

The  following  report  of  the  work  of  the  River  Falls  Normal 
School,  for  the  academic  year  ending  at  date,  is  respectfully  sub. 
mitted. 

On  the  whole,  the  year  has  been  one  of  successful  issues.  Stu- 
dents have  evinced  unflagging  zeal  in  general  discipline  and  in 
means  of  scholarship,  till  self-restraint,  persistent  thought,  and  pa- 
tient industry  give  assurance  of  the  steady  growth  of  individual 
students  in  all  the  particulars  in  which  friends  of  the  school  expect 
to  witness  development,  under  the  influence  of  a  sparsely  settled 
country,  remote  from  centers  of  general  educational  means  and  in- 
fluences. 

Many  students  who  seek  the  school  are  unlearned  in  any  branch 
of  study;  they  are  wanting  in  theory  and  art  of  any  branch  of 
knowledge;  they  have  little  power  of  communicating  facts. 

The  work  of  the  school  is,  therefore,  initial  in  promoting  habits 
of  thought,  and  for  the  acquisition  of  facts.  With  irregular  at- 
tendance, incident  to  the  environments,  many  students  consume 
two  years  in  reaching  the  standard  fixed  by  the  board  for  admission 
to  the  normal  grade,  even  with  a  moderate  interpretation  put  upon 
that  standard.  Nor  is  this  condition  a  source  of  discouragement, 
since  it  is  true  that  the  students  of  the  normal  are  in  part  the 
actual  teachers  of  district  schools,  and  are  types  of  the  average 
teachers  of  such  schools.  That  they  who  actually  do  the  work  in 
the  district  schools  are  sufficiently  conscious  of  their  deficiencies  to 
seek  means  of  improvement,  is  an  extremely  hopeful  sign  of  ulti- 
mate improvement  in  the  whole  body  of  teachers,  through  contact, 
under  the  specific  and  general  means  for  study  afforded  by  the 
graded  schools,  the  normals,  the  institutes,  and  the  associations  of 
teachers. 

14  —  Supt. 
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The  specific  work  of  regular  classes  has  been  shaped  towards  the 
printed  course  of  study,  and  at  this  time  the  first  three  years  of  the 
course  are  represented  in  the  school. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

NORMAL  GRADE. 
First  Tear, 


First  Term. 

Second  Term. 

Third  Term. 

Reading..... 

Reading. 
Spelling. 

Reading. 
Spelling. 

Reading. 
Spelling. 

Language  

English  Grammar. 

Sentential  Analysis. 

Composition. 

Mathematics 

Analysis  of  Problems. 

Analysis  of  Problems. 

Elementary  Algebra. 

History 

U.  S.  History. 

U.  S.  History. 

Physical  Science  . . . 

Local  Geography. 

Local  Geography. 

Botany. 

Professional 

School  Organization. 

School  Organization. 

School  Organization. 

Second  Tear. 


Reading 

Language  . ,. 

Mathematics , 

History , 

Physical  Science. 
Professional 


First  Term. 


Analytical  Reading. 


Rhetoric. 


Elementry  Algebra. 
Accounts. 


General  History. 


Elementary  Physics. 


School  Management. 


Second  Term. 


Select  Reading. 


Latin,  Essays. 


Plane  Geometry, 


General  History. 


Elementary  Physics. 


School  Management. 


Third  Term. 


Word  Analysis. 


Latin,  Essays. 


Plane  Geometry. 


Constitutions. 


Physiology. 


School  Management. 
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Third 

Year. 

First  Term. 

Second  Term. 

Third  Term. 

Language  

Latin, 

Latin. 

Laiin. 

Mathematics 

Geometry. 

Trigonometry. 
Civil  Government. 

Higher  Algebra. 

Physical  Science  . . . 

Physics. 

Physical  Geography. 

AsTronomy. 

Professional 

History  of  Pedagogy. 

History  of  Pedagogy. 

History  of  Pedagogy. 

Fourth  Tear. 


First  Term. 

Second  Term. 

Third  Term. 

Language  

Latin. 

Latin. 

Latin. 

Philosophy 

Mental  Science. 

English  Literature. 

Political  Economy. 

Physical  Science  . . . 

Zoology. 

Chemistry. 

Geology. 

Professional 

Didactics. 

Didactics. 

Didactics. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  four  members  of  the  normal,  sixty-nine 
have  taught  an  aggregate  of  1,008  week  during  the  year,  and  fifty- 
students  have  practiced  in  the  model  grades  a  total  of  145  weeks. 

The  means  of  promoting  understanding  and  sympathy  with  the 
professional  thought  of  normal  work,  continues  to  be  the  chief  prob- 
lem of  this  school.  The  prevalent,  persistent  belief  that  stating  a 
fact  implies  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  similar  belief  that  a  listener 
is  (therefore)  a  learner,  offer  constant  obstacles  to  study,  and  not- 
withstanding these  conditions  are  incident  to  all  classes  in  all  time 
yet  normal  schools  attempt  to  stimulate  intelligence  and  to  pro- 
mote rationality  of  means  of  presentation  of  subjects  to  the  novice; 
therefore,  they  treat  all  the  elementary  subjects  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  learner,  so  long  as  their  students  are  unlearned  in  the 
science  of  mind. 

Many  students  come  at  once  into  rapport  with  the  distinctive 
thought  of  the  normal,  and  all  students  give  their  faith  to  it  suffi- 
ciently to  yield  themselves  to  its  operation,  as  shown  in  the  convic- 
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tions  of  more  than  two  hundred  students  in  the  normal  and  pre- 
paratory classes  during  the  year,  with  the  varied  purposes  of 
"preparing  to  teach,"  "preparing  for  second  grade  certificate," 
and  "preparing  for  business."  But  habits  of  study  are  rarely 
formed  before  the  students  enter  the  normal,  whatever  their  aims 
may  be  in  seeking  its  special  privileges.  While  this  chief  obstacle 
of  the  school  will  continue,  the  school  will  find  its  most  powerful 
auxiliary  in  promulgating  its  thought  through  its  students  who  go 
among  the  people  to  teach  district  schools,  thus  exhibiting  so 
many  facts,  and  so  much  of  manner  as  have  been  stimulated  by  con- 
tract with  the  normal,  and  this  school  will  ultimately  become  the 
objective  of  the  district  pupil.  This  ideal  mutual  influence  of  nor- 
mal and  district  is  already  realized  in  part,  and  the  result  constitutes 
the  chief  encouraging  feature  of  the  school. 

When  the  territory  contiguous  to  the  normal  is  less  sparsely  set- 
tled; when  mutual  understanding  shall  have  been  promoted  by  the 
influence  of  graduates;  and  when  more  capital  has  been  accumu- 
lated by  citizens,  affording  subsistence  during  the  period  of  study, 
the  school  will  assume  the  character  and  the  numerical  importance 
of  the  older  schools. 

(  The  following  statistics  afford  means  of  estimating  the  possible 
growth  of  River  Falls  Normal,  when  placed  on  a  level  identical  with 
the  other  similar  schools  of  the  state. 

To  compare  resources  of  the  four  Wisconsin  normal  schools,  cir- 
cles of  thirty  miles  radius  are  drawn,,  with  the  normals  as  centers; 
the  numbers  of  population  therein  are  estimated  from  the  census  of 
1875  as  a  basis;  the  assessed  valuations  are  taken  from  the  Legis- 
lative Manual  of  1878,  and  the  income  from  tuition  is  taken  from 
the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal 
Schools  for  July,  1878: 

River  Falls  district  has  — 

53  per  cent,  of  No.  inhabitants,  but  46  per  cent,  of  No.  normal  students,  that 

Platt^ville  has. 
28  per  cent,  of  No.  inhabitants,  but  35  per  cent,  of  No.  normal  students,  that 

Oshkosh  has. 
27  per  cent,  of  No.  inhabitants,  but  38  per  cent,  of  No.  normal  students,  that 

Whitewater  has. 
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10  per  cent,  of  ISTo.  inkaoitants,  but  11  per  cent,  of  ISTo.  normal  students,  that 
the  four  schools  have. 

River  Falls  has  — 

30  per  cent,  of  assessed  valuation,  but  92  per  cent,  of  tuition  income,  that 

Platteville  has. 
24  per  cent,  of  assessed  valuation,  but  64  per  cent,  of  tuition  income,  that 

Oshkosh  has. 
12  per  cent,  of  assessed  valuation,  but  160  per  cent,  of  tuition  income,  that 
Whitewater  has. 
6  per  cent,  of  assessed  valuation,  but  23  per  cent,  of  tuition  income,  that 
the  four  schools  have. 

The  enrollment  of  River  Falls  Normal  is  as  follows: 

Normal  grade 104 

Preparatory  grade 113 

Grammar  grade 45 

Intermediate  grade. ... 49 

Primary  grade 50 

Total  enrollment 361 

Respectfully  submitted, 


W.  D.  PARKER, 

President. 
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REPORTS  OE  YISITING  COMMITTEES. 


TO  THE  PLATTEVILLE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Hon.  W.  C.  Whitford. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

The  undersigned  committee  invited  by  your  predecessor  to  visit 
and  examine  the  State  Normal  School  at  Platteville,  have  performed 
the  duty  assigned  them,  and  respectfully  submit  the  following  brief 
report: 

The  first  visit  was  made  by  the  entire  committee  in  November 
1877,  one  member  visiting  the  school  again  in  May,  and  the  other 
two  during  the  closing  week  of  the  academic  year. 

The  building  at  Platteville,  although  not  of  the  most  modern  and 
approved  style,  is  convenient  and  well  suited  to  its  purposes.  Both 
building  and  grounds,  too,  are  kept  in  excellent  condition. 

The  time  of  the  committee's  first  visit  was  in  many  respects  fa- 
vorable. It  was  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  term.  The  work  of 
the  year  was  fairly  entered  upon.  The  attendance  was  full.  There 
was  a  healthy  flow  of  vitality,  and  the  school  throughout  was  in 
good  working  order,  Every  opportunity  was  afforded  the  commit- 
tee of  examining  the  different  departments,  and  of  witnessing  the 
exercises  in  each  as  carried  on  in  an  every-day  manner. 

The  work  throughout  seemed  to  be  earnestly,  faithfully,  and  yet 
quietly  done.  There 'was  very  little  of  that  forced  and  unnatural 
"  enthusiasm  "  that  often  unfits  a  student  for  quiet,  accurate,  and 
prolonged  thinking. 

A  commendable  care  on  the  part  of  instructors,  in  the  matter  of 
securing  accuracy  and  precision  in  the  use  of  language,  was  every 
where  noticeable.  On  the  part  of  one  or  two  of  the  subordinate 
teachers  there  was,  perhaps,  a  tendency  to  be  a  little  "fussy"  in 
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this  regard,  and  to  waste  time.  It  is  not  common  nor  easy  to  err 
in  this  direction,  but  such  a  thing  is  possible.  Absolute  accuracy 
in  the  use  of  language  can  scarcely  be  hoped  for  —  certainly  cannot 
be  reached  at  once.  It  is  an  end  always  to  be  aimed  at,  but  is 
not  the  only  end,  and  the  process  of  its  attainment,  or  approxima- 
tion rather,  must  be  a  gradual  one. 

The  instruction  in  the  Normal  Department,  so  far  as  it  came  un- 
der the  committee's  notice,  was  of  a  high  order;  and  the  lectures 
were  full  of  good  thought,  practical  and  interesting.  We  were 
pleased  to  see  that  some  provision  has  been  made  in  the  school  for 
the  study  of  the  classics.  We  submit  whether  it  would  not  be 
practicable  to  begin  the  Latin  earlier  and  carry  it  further.  The 
classical  instruction  now  given  seems  to  be  accurate  and  thorough. 

Our  normal  schools  would  be  badly  crippled  without  the  model  or 
training  departments.  This  would  certainly  be  true  of  the  Platte- 
ville  school,  as  the  outside  advantages  for  preparatory  instruction 
are  not  of  the  very  best  in  southwest  Wisconsin.  These  training 
•departments  not  only  serve  as  constant  feeders  of  the  normals 
proper,  but  their  well  filled,  thoroughly  graded  and  carefully  classi- 
fied rooms  afford  good  models  for  the  young  teacher,  and  give  him 
an  excellent  field  for  actual  practice.  This  "practice  work"  is  an 
important  part  of  the  normal  training,  and  we  are  not  sure  but 
more  time  could  be  devoted  to  it  with  profit,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  students  take  charge  of  our  larger  village  schools 
immediately  after  graduating. 

The  quality  of  the  teaching  in  the  several  grades  of  the  model 
department  was,  for  the  most  part,  very  good  indeed.  Some  of  it 
could  hardly  be  surpassed.  It  was  a  source  of  delight  to  witness 
the  exercises  of  the  classes  in  the  primary  grade.  The  tact  of  the 
teacher  and  the  absence  of  apparent  effort  were  strikingly  notice- 
able. The  children  were  under  no  painful  restraint,  yet  they  were 
orderly  and  all  the  time  interested. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  throughout  seemed  to  be  excellent. 
The  precision  in  the  movements  of  classes  was  a  pleasant  feature, 
and  the  light  gymnastic  exercises  occasionally  practiced,  were  stim- 
ulating and  healthful.     The  musical  training  was  of  a  high  order, 
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and  its  good  effects  were  noticeable  in  all  the  classes.     The  school 
appears  to  be  especially  fortunate  in  this  respect. 

All  in  all,  the  Platteville  Normal  School  is  doing  good  work,  and 
wielding  a  beneficent  influence;  and  we  heartily  commend  it  to  the 
continued  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  state. 

J.  B.  PARKINSON, 
Wm.H.  BEACH, 
T.  C.  RICHMOND, 

Committee. 
August  31,  1878. 


TO  WHITEWATER  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Hon.  W.  C.  Whitford, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir:  — The  undersigned  committee,  appointed  to  visit  the  White* 
water  Normal  School,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 

The  entire  committee  visited  the  school  in  November,  and  again 
in  May,  each  member  spending  three,  and  one  of  them  four  days  in 
the  recitation  rooms. 

Little  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  architectural  effect  of  the  build- 
ing, but  both  it  and  the  ample  grounds  surrounding  it  bore  evi- 
dence of  having  been  well  cared  for.  The  rooms  were  neat,  well 
lighted,  and  well  ventilated.  Should  the  Board  of  Regents  commit 
the  naturally  beautiful  grounds  surrounding  the  building  to  a  com- 
petent landscape  gardnener,  they  might  furnish  an  important  factor 
in  the  education  of  teachers. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  students  indicated  that  the  school 
is  located  in  the  midst  of  an  intelligent  community,,  and  that  it  has 
unsurpassed  advantage  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high  grade  of 
scholarship. 

In  the  discipline  of  the  school,  your  committee  found  little  to 
criticise  and  much  to  commend.  Precision  in  the  movement  of 
classes,  prompt  obedience  in  the  execution  of  «the  rules  of  order 
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are  not  unfrequently  secured  at  the  expense  of  the  full  and  free 
development  of  individul  characteristics.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  effort  to  grant  to  tue  individual  the  largest  freedom  consistent 
"with  efficient  government,  there  is  constant  danger  that  liberty 
will  degenerate  into  license.  In  the  November  visit,  it  seemed 
possible  that  the  government  of  the  school  was  impaired  by  the  lat- 
ter fault.  In  the  later  visit,  all  evidence  of  this  had  disappeared. 
Prompt  and  apparently  cordial  obedience  characterized  the  conduct 
of  the  students,  leaving  it  clear  in  the  judgment  of  your  commit- 
tee that  the  administrative  affairs  of  the  school  were  conducted 
wisely  and  well. 

In  so  large  a  corps  of  teachers,  uniform  excellence  of  instruction 
is  scarcely  to  be  expected.  In  the  main  we  found  the  work  of  the 
class  room  well  done.  Many  of  the  teachers  were  unusually  fortu- 
nate in  retaining  perfect  control  of  the  class,  while  affording  the 
fullest  opportunities  for  the  expression  of  individual  opinion. 
Perhaps  the  last  remark  is  especially  applicable  to  the  teachers  of 
mental  and  moral  science.  No  other  topics  in  the  school  curricu- 
lum afford  equal  advantages  for  the  cultivation  of  the  habit  of  re- 
flection and  introspection  —  a  habit  valuable  to  anybody,  but  in- 
valuable to  the  teacher.  Moreover,  the  tendency  of  all  educational 
efforts  must  be  to  make  men  better  as  well  as  wiser,  or  the  only 
ground  that  can  justify  their  support  by  public  taxation  is  removed. 
The  effort  to  analyze  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  to  probe  the 
sources  and  follow  the  tendencies  of  moral  obligation  were  wrought 
with  constant  reference  to  the  teacher's  work.  A  healthful  and 
stimulating  method  prevailed  in  the  mathematical  class  room.  The 
recitations  were  generally  conducted  by  students,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  professor  in  charge.  The  student-teacher's  method  was 
the  subject  of  constant  criticism.  Each  point  in  the  lesson  was 
freely  discussed,  but  not  in  a  captious  or  disputatious  spirit.  Here 
as  everywhere  in  the  school,  we  noticed  that  criticism,  couched  in 
the  most  explicit  terms,  never  seemed  to  provoke  ill-feeling. 

The  scientific  department  was  conducted  with  that  utter  absence 
of  self  assumption,  which  is,  after  all,  the  noblest  result  of  ripe 
scholarship.  Accurate  and  thorough  work  was  obtained  without 
whip  or  spur.     Additional  apparatus  is  necessary  to  the  adequate 
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equipment  of  this  department.  We  found  the  drawing  depart- 
ment in  charge  of  a  teacher  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  details 
of  his  work.  To  train  the  eye  to  habits  of  accurate  observation, 
and  to  render  the  hand  deft  in  execution,  is  to  contribute  important 
material  toward  the  outfit  for  man's  practical  duties.  With  little 
technical  knowledge  of  the  art  of  drawing,  we  feel  justified  in  say- 
ing that  this  topic  is  taught  at  Whitewater  in  a  manner  that  leaves 
little  to  be  desired. 

Geographical  science  is  fertile  in  themes  for  thought.  We  found 
this  department  in  charge  of  a  teacher  that  had  genuine  apprecia- 
tion of  the  worth  of  this  noble  science. 

The  academic  department  was  full,  the  teachers  enthusiastic  and 
the  students  earnest  and  orderly.  The  Latin  classes  were  excep- 
tionally well  handled.  The  class  in  Virgil  translated  with  a  free- 
dom and  felicity  of  expression  that  would  be  remarkable  anywhere. 
The  teacher  in  charge  of  the  Practice  School,  was  earnest  and  en- 
thusiastic. In  our  earlier  visit  the  work  was  wholly  theoretical,  and 
we  thought  much  of  it  was  hypercritical.  Methods  of  work  were 
presented  in  a  manner  so  dogmatic,  as  to  leave  little  room  for  the 
exercise  of  private  judgment.  The  work  here  and  in  the  room 
where  Grammar  and  Composition  were  taught,  seemed  to  us  a  little 
finical.  In  both  rooms,  pupils  were  often  confused  while  the  teacher 
pressed  for  an  answer  conformable  to  prescribed  formulae.  How- 
ever, both  teachers  gave  an  unstinted  devotion  to  the  work,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  a  riper  experience  will  lead  them  to  encourage,  rather 
than  suppress,  the  free  play  of  individual  thought.  In  our  later 
visit  we  were  much  pleased  with  the  actual  work  of  the  class.  Its 
members  seemed  to  have  obtained  that  command  in  the  school-room 
that  comes  only  from  rigid  self-control. 

The  class  criticism  that  followed  the  day's  work,  was  character- 
ized by  intelligence,  frankness,  and  good  feeling.  This  department 
is  so  potent  in  shaping  the  earlier  years  of  the  teacher's  course,  that 
it  is  important  that  it  be  committed  to  a  teacher  of  wide  and  varied 
experience.  We  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  work  in  the  pri- 
mary and  intermediate  departments.  The  teachers  were  capable 
and  thoroughly  furnished.  Under  their  discipline  and  instruction 
the  pupil  teachers  found  their  labors  pleasant  and  profitable. 
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We  desire  respectfully  to  urge  upon  the  Board  of  Regents  the 
abolition  of  the  shorter  course  as  such.  It  is.  true  that  many  pupils 
will  be  able  to  remain  but  two  years  or  even  less;  but  we  fail  to 
see  the  justice  of  awarding  the  diploma  of  the  school,  and  of  ex- 
empting from  examination  pupils  whose  mental  training  is  not  equal 
to  that  imparted  by  a  well  conducted  high  school.  Sound  scholar- 
ship is  the  only  abiding  source  of  the  deepest  and  best  power  of 
the  teacher.  Teachers'  seminaries  ought  to  stimulate  it  by  awaken- 
ing a  generous  appreciation  of  what  is  best  in  books.  This  will 
never  be  the  case  so  long  as  the  majority  of  normal  graduates  have 
received  their  literary  and  professional  training  in  two  years. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  school  seems  to  your  committee  to  be  ably 
managed,  and  we  desire  in  conclusion  to  record  our  conviction  that 
here  a  body  of  able  and  efficient  teachers  are  doing  thorough  work 
for  their  classes. 

Respectfully  submitted,  C.  A.  HUTCHINS, 

T.  P.  SAWIN, 
GEO.  M.  GUERNSEY. 
Committee. 


TO  THE  OSHKOSH  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Hok.  W.  0.  Whitford, 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction: 

The  undersigned  committee,  appointed  to  visit  the  Normal  School 
at  Oshkosh,  respectfully  submit  the  following  report: 

We  spent  two  days  at  the  school  together,  in  November,  187*7, 
and  two  of  usjmade  a  second  visit  in  June,  1878.  We  found  the 
ground  and  buildings  in  good  order,  and  the  inmates  busily  engaged 
at  work.  The  general  spirit  and  discipline  of  the  school  seem  to 
us  to  deserve  the  highest  commendation.  The  presidential  manage- 
ment is  eminently  judicious  and  successful;  the  teachers  seem  to  be 
in  entire  concord  with  each  other,  and  to  have  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  their  pupils;  the  pupils  appear  to  come  to  their  work 
with  a  serious  purpose,  which  is  happily  preserved  and  cultivated; 
and,  as  a  result  of  all,  the  general  harmony,  the  quiet  earnestness, 
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and  the  high  moral  tone  which  pervade  the  school,  are  unusually 
noticeable. 

This  high  commendation  of  the  general  excellence  of  the  school 
should,  however,  be  seasoned  with  some  minor  criticisms.  It  did 
not  seem  to  us  that  the  especial  work  of  training  for  teaching  and 
educating,  was  made  as  prominent  as  it  should  be  in  a  normal  school. 
The  work  is  chiefly  academic,  as  in  other  schools.  This  may  be  un- 
avoidable and  necessary  with  the  present  condition  of  pupils.  Most 
of  them  come  with  little  learning  or  mental  training;  and,  hence, 
there  has  to  be  an  unusually  thorough  drill  in  acquiring  rudimentary 
knowledge  and  good  mental  habits.  Yet,  we  should  prefer  to 
see  a  normal  school  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  so  much  prepara- 
tory work,  and  giving  more  time  to  the  especial  object  of  training 
teachers.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  accomplish  this  without  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  scholarship  for  admission;  yet,  as  long  as  the 
present  system  is  continued,  the  normal  schools  will  do  compara- 
tively little  to  remedy  existing  defects  in  the  common  school. 

It  seemed  to  us,  however,  that  in  some  branches  too  much  of  this 
drill  was  spent  upon  petty  details,  comparatively  unimportant  fea- 
tures, mere  words  and  formulas,  rather  than  upon  essential  and 
practical  principles;  and  that  the  teacher,  at  times,  exacted  too 
rigid  adherence  to  prescribed  methods  of  expression  in  recitation. 
This  may  be,  to  certain  exlent,  necessary  in  correcting  loose  mental 
habits,  and  in  training  pupils  to  accuracy;  but,  if  carried  too  far, 
it  tends  to  narrow  and  superficial  habits  of  thought,  and  represses 
that  freedom  and  life  of  mind  which  are  so  essential  in  the  teacher. 
Probably  this  criticism  applies  no  more  to  this  than  to  other  sohools; 
but  here,  as  elsewhere,  we  would  be  glad  to  see  more  regard  paid 
to  the  truth,  that  <l  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life." 

Thus,  in  arithmetic  we  noticed  a  striving  for  short  methods  and 
rapid  execution.  We  admit  the  usefulness  of  these  automatic  short- 
cuts at  certain  stages  of  development  and  in  certain  pursuits  of  life; 
but  we  cannot  believe  that  those,  who  are  to  enter  the  country 
schools,  should  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  formulas  and  short 
methods  are  of  greater  value  to  their  pupils  than  that  clearness  of  in- 
sight, which  results  from  a  plodding  self- activity  of  the  mental 
functions.     Again,  could  not  the  study  of  grammar  be  made  more 
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interesting  and  useful  with  less  formal  parsing  and  more  practice 
in  the  use  of  language  and  in  composition?  And  might  not  the 
mere  memorizing  of  geographical  and  even  historical  facts  and  fig- 
ures be  largely  reduced,  and  the  valuable  time  and  vigor  thus  saved, 
be  applied  to  subjects  more  important  in  the  life  of  coming  gen- 
erations? 

The  true  work  of  the  pupil  —  especially  of  the  normal  pupil  — 
would  seem  to  be  not  cramming  with  facts,  but  learning  how  to 
find  them  when  wanted,  and  how  to  discern  their  use  and  value 
when  found;  his  work  is  not  to  learn  books,  but  to  learn  how  to 
use  books;  not  to  fill  or  fetter  the  mind,  but  to  sharpen  its  facul- 
ties and  to  strengthen  its  powers. 

By  a  reasonable  attention  to  these  suggestions,  much  valuable 
time  and  teaching  force  might  be  saved,  in  these  and  other  studies, 
and  applied  to  the  department  of  natural  science,  so  important  in 
the  evolution  of  the  culture  of  our  day.  To  this  department,  the 
school  gives  the  work  of  but  one  teacher;  and  he,  on  account  of 
the  vastness  of  his  province,  must  sacrifice  thoroughness  of  instruc- 
tion and  intensity  of  method,  and  swamp  his  classes  with  dry  tech- 
nicalities, in  proportion  to  the  conscientiousness  with  which  he  at- 
tempts to  do  full  justice  to  his  subject. 

The  model  department  was  visited,  and  the  manner  of  training 
pupils  in  practice  carefully  examined.  The  work  of  the  regular 
teachers  deserves  commendation,  especially  in  the  primary  grade. 
We  were  pleased  with  the  order  and  discipline  in  each  of  the 
rooms;  but  we  were  impressed  with  the  fact  that  more  attention 
was  paid  to  the  pupil-teacher's  ability  to  formulate  his  work,  to 
meet  certain  set  requirements,  and  to  keep  external  order,  than  to 
his  or  her  skill  in  enlisting  the  living  attention  of  the  children,  and 
in  arousing  them  to  self-activity  in  thought  and  word. 

Your  committee  were  especially  pleased  with  the  musical  train- 
ing in  the  several  departments,  as  well  as  with  the  marked  attention 
paid  to  drawing;  and  they  would  respectfully  urge  the  Board  of 
Regents  to  continue  their  laudable  efforts  in  giving  prominence  to 
these  subjects,  whose  importance  is  fast  being  recognized  by  edu- 
cators and  the  people  at  large. 

Your  committee  were  requested  by  your  predecessor  in  office  to 
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report  upon  the  desirability  and  facilities  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Kindergarten  as  a  feature  of  the  practice  department,  and  of 
Kindergartening  as  a  factor  in  the  training  department.  The  re- 
sults of  our  observations  and  deliberations,  we  present  in  the  follow- 
ing conclusions: 

I.  The  Kindergarten,  as  the  entering  wedge  of  a  new  education, 
based,  on  the  one  hand,  upon  an  assiduous  study  of  child-nature, 
and,  on  the  other,  upon  a  careful  analysis  of  the  growth  of  humanity, 
deserves  respectful  consideration  on  the  part  of  educators  and  edu- 
cational authorities. 

II.  All  teachers  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  its  theory  and  prac- 
tice, so  that  they  may  diffuse  correct  ideas  of  its  nature  and  value 
in  the  community  (which  is  now  frequently  deceived  by  ignorant  or 
malicious  pretenders);  and  that  they  may  make  use  of  its  ingenious 
appliances  for  teaching  in  the  work  of  the  primary  school. 

III.  The  establishment  of  Kindergartens,  however,  should  be  left 
to  the  family  and  to  private  benevolence,  until  the  people  in  general 
and  school  authorities  in  particular  have  sufficient  insight  into  their 
distinctive  features  and  specific  value.  Unless  this  is  done,  the 
school,  with  its  different  aims  and  means,  will  absorb  the  Kinder- 
garten, without  deriving  adequate  benefit  from  the  process  and  the 
effort.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  is  done,  the  school  and  the  Kin- 
dergarten, each  from  its  peculiar  soil,  will  grow  towards  each  other, 
and  will,  in  due  time,  together  constitute  a  more  natural  and  more 
efficient  educational  system  than  we  have  now. 

IV.  We  found  the  president  and  the  teachers  favorably  disposed 
to  the  kindergarten,  and  a  number  of  citizens  willing  to  sacrifice  time 
and  money  for  the  sake  of  establishing  a  model  kindergarten,  con- 
veniently located  with  reference  to  the  normal  school;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  a  similar  state  of  feeling  exists  in  other  normal 
schools  of  the  state.  Thus,  by  availing  themselves  of  the  readiness 
of  the  people  to  establish  model  kindergartens,  the  board  of  re- 
gents could,  at  a  moderate  cost,  employ  one  competent  teacher  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  work  for  all  these  normal  schools, 
and,  thus  induce  the  natural  growth  of  kindergartening  into  our 
schools. 

V.  If,  then,  in  due  time,  the  establishment  of  kindergardens  in 
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connection  with  our  public  schools  becomes  possible  and  univers- 
ally desired,  the  state  would,  with  aid  of  a  great  number  of  teach- 
ers so  taught,  be  enabled  to  carry  out  the  reform,  without  jarring 
and  without  extra  cost  to  the  people. 

At  the  same  time,  we  would  direct  attention  to  the  State  Uni- 
versity as  a  suitable  place  for  the  education  of  teachers  of  higher 
qualifications  as  to  general  culture,  than  can  be  obtained  from  our 
normal  schools,  whose  work  is  and  ought  to  be  even  more  than  now  — 
directed  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  elementary  schools.  Teach- 
ers of  high-schools  and  academies,  principals,  and  superintendents 
ought  to  have  a  professional  training  on  the  basis  of  the  widest 
general  culture,  such  as  the  University  is  intended  to  give;  if  the 
school  is  to  lead  progess,  instead  of  following  in  its  wake.  There  is 
now  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  in  connection  with  the  Univer- 
sity a  post-graduate  course  for  lawyers.  We  do  not  question  the 
propriety  of  this;  but  we  believe,  that  the  people  would  get  at 
least  as  valuable  a  return  for  the  outlay  from  a  post-graduate 
course  for  teachers  of  a  higher  order. 

Such  a  course  would  raise  the  profession  of  teaching  to  a  higher 
level  in  the  eyes  of*  the  people;  indeed,  it  would  create  the  pro- 
fession, which  now  is  merely  so-called,  inasmuch  as  it  depends  for 
its  followers  largely  upon  the  overflow  of  other  professions;  and 
teaching,  which  now  is  rarely  sought  by  talented  young  men  —  for 
the  lack  of  honor  it  brings,  would  in  due  time,  be  sought  as  eagerly 
as  jurisprudence,  medicine,  etc.     Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  N.  HAILMANN. 
H.  W.  SIMMONS. 
W.  A.  WALKER. 
Committee. 


TO  THE  RIVER  FALLS  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 
Hon.  W.  C.  Whitford, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 
Dear  Sir: — The   undersigned,    members  of  a  committee,  ap- 
pointed by  your  predecessor  in  office  to  visit   the    State  Normal 
School  at  River  Falls,  would  respectfully  report. 
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The  school  was  visited  once  during  the  year  by  Dr.  Whiting, 
twice  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  but  in  consequence  of  continued  ill  health 
that  compelled  an  entire  cessation  from  all  mental  and  physical 
labor,  no  visit  was  made  by  Mr.  Leete,  and  hence  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  were  deprived  of  the  valuable  aid  of  his 
scholarship,  experience,  and  good  judgment.  The  two  members  of 
the  committee,  who  did  visit  the  school,  saw  it  in  its  regular  every- 
day work,  and  listened  to  one  or  more  recitations  in  the  classes  of 
every  teacher  in  the  institution.  We  made  careful  inspection  of 
the  classes  and  of  everything  that  would  naturally  claim  our  atten- 
tion, and  we  herein  proceed  to  make  specific  statements. 

LOCATION. 

The  River  Falls  Normal  School  does  not  have  the  same  advantages 
of  location  possessed  by  the  schools  at  Oshkosh  and  Whitewater, 
and  therefore  it  does  not  receive  those  unconscious  aids  enjoyed 
by  these  latter  schools.  In  its  immediate  vicinity  there  are  very 
few  High  and  Preparatory  schools,  and  hence  the  pupils  who  form 
its  classes,  are  not  in  possession  of  that  culture  and  general  knowl- 
edge that  characterize  the  pupils  at  Oshkosh  and  Whitewater. 
Moreover,  the  village  of  River  Falls  is  so  difficult  of  approach  as 
to  deprive  the  school  of  frequent  and  repeated  visitations  by  edu- 
cational men  and  women,  who  by  such  visitations  would  give  en- 
couragement by  their  sympathy  and  presence  to  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  This  feature  should  by  no  means  be  overlooked  in^the 
case  of  either  River  Falls  or  Platteville  in  forming  our  judgment 
of  the  merits  or  the  demerits  of  these  schools.  The  neighborhood 
of  a  school  has  very  much  to  do  in  determining  its  intellectual  and 
moral  status. 

BUILDINGS,  GROUNDS,  RECORDS,  AND  APPARATUS. 

The  buildings  and  grounds  are  well  kept.  After  the  most  care- 
ful examination,  we  could  find  no  traces  of  pencil  marks  or  scrib- 
bling on  the  walls  of  the  school  building  or  the  outhouses,  and  we 
observed  that  the  students  were  careful  in  regard  to  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  floors,  making  good  use  of  scrapers  and  mats.  Every 
precaution   seems  to   be   taken  to  protect    the  health  of  teach- 
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ers  and  pupils,  and  to  guard  against  fires.  The  janitor  seems 
to  discharge  his  duties  with  care  and  fidelity.  The  records  of 
the  school  are  kept  with  system,  so  that  the  rank  of  any  pupil 
who  has  ever  been  connected  with  the  Normal  Department  can  be 
shown  at  once.  We  were  particularly  pleased  with  the  system  of 
records,  and  with  the  examination  papers  that  we  had  the  privilege 
of  seeing.  The  library  is  carefully  kept  and  well  preserved.  Your 
committee  deem  it  proper,  however,  to  suggest  that  there  should 
be  a  still  further  supply  of  maps,  charts,  and  books  of  reference. 
These  are  the  furniture  of  the  learner,  and  unless  the  school  is  well 
supplied  therewith,  it  fails  to  accomplish  its  work.  There  should 
also  be  a  supply  of  philosophical,  chemical,  and  astronomical  ap- 
paratus, together  with  all  necessary  means  of  illustration  in  all 
branches  of  study.  We  feel  that  we  cannot  urge  this  point  with 
too  much  earnestness. 

management  of  the  school. 

We  noticed  with  great  pleasure  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which 
changes  were  made  in  the  school  when  passing  from  one  exercise 
to  another.  They  were  made  with  promptness,  precision,  without 
any  confusion,  and  without  any  apparent  effort;  and  the  decorum 
of  the  students  during  the  changes  was  exemplary  and  worthy  of 
high  commendation.  There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  management 
of  a  school  when  its  discipline  and  the  teacher's  ability  to  control, 
is  more  clearly  exhibited,  then  in  the  changes  that  are  made  as 
classes  pass  to  and  from  recitation  rooms,  through  halls,  and  as 
they  assemble  and  are  dismissed.  Time  is  economized  or  lost,  good 
order  is  secured,  or  there  is  confusion,  according  as  the  discipline 
is  thorough  or  lax. 

The  changes  is  this  school  throughout  all  its  departments,  were 
made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  economize  time,  secure  good  order, 
and  at  the  same  time  leave  the  student  free  from  unnatural  re- 
straint. This  phase  of  the  discipline,  has  a  moral  aspect,  for  the 
pupils  are  thereby  led  to  act  according  to  law,  and  not  according  to 
momentary  impulse.  The  discipline  of  the  school  under  consider- 
ation, we  think  needs  no  criticism  from  us,  but  may  be  commended 
as  worthy  of  imitation. 
15  —  Sum. 
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INTERCOURSE  op  teachers  and  pupils. 

We  were  highly  gratified  in  observing  the  free  intercourse  of 
teachers  and  pupils.  It  was  not  marked  by  forwardness  on  the 
part  of  the  latter,  nor  by  cold  reserve  and  moroseness  on  the  part 
of  the  former.  Pupils  freely  approached  their  teachers  with  their 
various  questions  and  difficulties,  and  with  the  deference  that  is 
due  a  teacher  from  a  pupil;  and  the  teachers  answered  their  ques- 
tions, aided  them  in  their  difficulties,  with  tone,  manner,  and  meth- 
od that  served  to  inspire  confidence,  give  encouragement,  and  be- 
get in  the  pupils  a  love  for  their  work.  During  our  visits,  we  did 
not  hear  a  teacher  speak  an  unpleasant  word  to  a  student,  nor  any 
word  of  reproof  mingled  with  the  instruction. 

WORK   OF   TEACHERS. 

Your  committee  deem  it  unprofitable,  in  a  normal  school  as  well 
as  in  a  high  school,  for  teachers  to  be  engaged  the  entire  day  in 
hearing  classes.  Some  time  should  be  allowed  for  preparation. 
We  observed  that  some  teachers  were  crowded  in  their  work,  hav- 
ing more  classes  than  they  could  conveniently  manage,  with  advan- 
tage to  the  school  and  full  credit  to  themselves. 

Especially  was  this  the  case  with  Professor  Earthmau  and  the 
president.  The  latter  is  thereby  debarred  from  those  executive 
duties  that  pertain  to  his  office,  and  from  that  supervisory  work 
that  is  naturally  expected  of  him  in  a  school  of  that  character;  or, 
if  he  does  attend  properly  to  all  the  duties  incident  to  his  presi- 
dential office,  he  must  necessarily  be  overworked.  Some  might 
say  that  all  preparation  should  be  made  out  of  school  hours.  Your 
committee  do  not  think  so.  There  are  some  other  demands  on  the 
teacher  out  of  school.  Society  has  its  demands,  and  there  should 
be  leisure  for  miscellaneous  reading  and  study,  attending  to  the 
personal  requests  of  students,  domestic  duties,  and  rest.  The  work 
in  a  normal  school  is  far  more  laborious  than  in  a  high  school,  if 
properly  done,  and  there  should  be  some  opportunities  for  rest  of 
body  and  mind.  In  view  of  these  facts  as  well  as  others,  we  sug- 
gest that  the  Faculty  be  reinforced  by  the  addition  of  at  least  one 
lady  teacher* 
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SIZE    OP    CLASSES. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  some  of  the  classes  are  too  large, 
and  that  is  another  reason  for  the  necessity  of  an  additional  teacher. 
Classes  in  a  normal  school  should  be  so  small  that  the  teachers  may 
come  into  constant  personal  contact  with  every  pupil,  and  that- 
every  pupil  may  be  called  upon  in  all  the  recitations  to  discharge 
his  duties  fully  as  a  member  of  the  class.  He  should  do  as  much 
of  the  work  as  may  be  possible  in  recitation,  and  it  would  be  well 
if  every  pupil  could  be  required  to  do  all  the  work  assigned  to  the 
class.  Moreover,  we  do  not  think  it  for  the  interests  of  a  Normal 
school  that  preparatory  pupils,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  should 
recite  with  normal  pupils.  We  have  some  grave  doubts  whether 
they  should  even  occupy  the  same  rooms.  The  tendency  of  reci- 
ting together  must  be  to  lower  the  rank  of  the  normal  pupils.  We 
have  had  the  question  rise  in  our  own  minds  whether  our  normal 
schools  are  not  too  large;  but  if  they  are  to  be  conducted  on  a 
large  scale  according  to  the  policy  generally  pursued  in  the  north- 
west, very  great  care  should  be  observed  in  the  gradation  and  in 
keeping  the  grades  as  distinct  as  possible. 

In  this  connection,  we  would  suggest  our  fears  that  too  much  is 
expected  of  the  Normal  schools,  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  crowd- 
ing and  overwork.  The  students  have  a  certain  amount  of  mental 
power  that  they  can  bring  to  bear  on  their  work.  Beyond  that 
they  can  do  nothing.  They  must  acquire,  assimilate,  reproduce, 
and  make  the  results  the  stepping  stone  to  future  tasks.  The  pro- 
cess is  slow.  Too  many  studies  should  not  be  taken  at  once,  nor 
the  ground  passed  over  too  rapidly.  The  education  of  a  boy  or  a 
girl  is  not  "  done  to  order,"  but  is  a  growth.  This  growth  is  the 
result  of  a  healthy,  systematic  exercise  of  all  one's  powers. 

READING. 

We  cannot  speak  on  all  the  branches  pursued  in  the  school  at 
River  Falls.  We  will  suggest  that,  in  our  judgment,  reading  is 
the  branch  above  all  others  that  should  receive  attention.  Perhaps 
no  other  branch  is  so  poorly  taught  in  our  public  schools,  and  a 
taste  for  the  reading  of  works  of  standard  literature,  is  not  culti- 
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vated  to  the  extent  that  its  importance  demands.  It  is  debatable 
^ow  far  instruction  in  reading  should  consist  of  elocutionary  drill, 
and  how  far  of  analysis  of  thought.  These  are  the  two  extremes. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  ideas  derived  from  the  printed  page, 
enter  the  mind  through  the  ear,  and  hence  to  derive  pleasure  and 
and  the  greatest  profit  from  silent  reading,  good  elocutionary  train- 
ing is  very  important.  The  student  is  to  be  thus  trained,  not  be- 
cause he  is  to  read  to  others,  but  because  he  is  to  read  to  himself,  not 
as  an  end,  but  as  the  means  by  which  he  can  extend  the  boundaries 
of  his  knowledge.  But  good  elocutionary  training  must  be  accom- 
panied with  a  careful,  thorough  study  of  the  thought.  To  this  end 
great  use  may  be  made  of  maps,  charts,  histories,  biographies,  dic- 
tionaries, encyclopaedias,  and  all  other  books  of  reference,  by  which 
the  reading  lesson  may  be  thoroughly  illustrated  and  its  spirit  caught. 
If  the  selections  in  the  reading  books  are  to  be  thus  studied,  the 
whole  range  of  science  and  literature  will  be  laid  under  tribute  for 
their  thorough  elucidation.  Although  the  reading  in  this  school  is 
well  taught  as  far  as  it  goes,  still  we  think  it  holds  too  subordinate  a 
rank  in  the  curriculum  of  study,  both  theoretically  and  practically. 
Our  Normal  schools  should  be  the  nurseries  of  scholarship,  and 
scholarship  in  its  broadest  sense,  comes  only  by  constant  and  lov- 
ing intercourse  with  the  writings  of  the  great  living  and  the  great 
dead;  by  drinking  from  these  fountains  the  garnered  wisdom  of  the 
ages. 

We  would  impress  the  vital  importance  of  instilling  into  these 
candidates  for  the  teacher's  profession  the  priceless  value  of  a  love 
of  reading. 

AIM  AND    INSTRUCTION. 

The  aim  of  the  normal  school  is  the  preparation  of  teachers  for 
our  primary  and  intermediate  schools,  and  it  would  naturally  be  ex- 
pected that  the  instruction  and  the  method  of  instruction  would 
correspond  to  the  aim.  It  would  be  expected  that  mental  processes 
and  the  order  of  intellectual  development  would  be  an  important 
subject  of  study  and  investigation.  Such  is  obviously  not  the  case. 
Didactics  and  the  philosophy  of  education  would  be  thought  to  be 
a  large  part  of  the  work,  whereas  they  hold  a  subordinate  rank. 
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Ever  since  their  organization,  it  has  been  objected  to  the  Normal 
schools  in  this  state  that  they  do  simply  academic  work,  that  they 
have  never  performed  their  legitimate  function.  The  friends  of 
these  schools  have  steadily  insisted  that  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  do  much  else  than  academic  work  at  the  present  stage  of  our 
educational  progress.  In  all  states  and  countries  where  normal 
schools  were  first  established,  higher  and  secondary  education  had 
made  great  advance,  colleges  and  universities  had  already  attained 
high  rank,  highly  educated  men  were  in  the  several  professions, 
mental  processes  had  become  an  object  of  investigation,  and  schol- 
arship was  sought  not  more  as  a  means  by  which  to  do  the  ordinary 
business  of  life,  than  as  a  means  by  which  man  might  be  improved 
intellectually  and  morally,  and  a  higher  civilization  attained. 

In  the  northwest  colleges  are  weak,  secondary  schools  are  few, 
there  are  few  men  of  leisure,  and  hence  there  are  but. few  who  can 
devote*  themselves  to  reading,  thought,  and  abstract  studies.  The 
country  is  new  and  all  must  devote  themselves  to  labor  in  order  to 
procure  the  necessaries  and  the  comforts  of  life;  scholarship  is  not 
sought  for  its  own  sake;  and  we  might:  say,  perhaps,  with  some 
truth,  that  Normal  schools  are  prematurely  established  among  us, 
and  hence  they  are  forced  by  the  very  condition  of  things  to  do 
work  that  does  not  properly  lie  within  their  sphere  of  action.  Nor- 
mal schools  simply  are  advanced  condition  of  scholarship,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  mind  and  of  the  process  of  intellectual  de- 
velopment. Mental  processes  are  investigated  and  the  results  of 
such  investigation  made  subservient  in  our  methods  of  instruction. 
This  requires  men  of  leisure,  we  repeat,  who  can  devote  their  time 
to  study,  thought,  and  reflection.  The  northwest  was  not  settled 
by  scholars  but  by  men  of  activity,  of  labor,  and  business;  and  our 
civilization  is  not  so  much  an  intellectual  as  it  is  an  active  civil- 
ization, and  our  Normal  schools  and  other  schools  are  more  or  less 
affected  by  this  condition  of  things.  States  and  communities  as 
well  as  individuals  have  their  infancy,  youth  and  manhood  so  far 
as  regards  educational  affairs,  and  the  northwest  cannot  have  passed 
its  youth.  Any  one  who  supposes  that  a  Normal  school  in  Wis- 
consin can  be  conducted  on  the  same  plan  and  with  precisely  the 
same  aim  as  in  Prussia,  is  indulging  a  delusive  dream.     What  then? 
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Shall  we  shut  up  our  Normal  schools?  Certainly  not.  Let  them 
flourish.  Let  them  develop  with  all  our  other  grades  of  schools, 
accomplish  all  the  good  they  can,  and  by  and  by  they  may  enter 
their  own  appropriate  domain. 

Let  such  work  as  can  be  done  in  them  be  honest,  thorough,  and 
correspond  to  the  intellectual  advancement  of  the  pupils. 

In  the  River  Falls  school,  your  committee  believe  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  instruction  is  thorough,  honest,  and  adapted  to  the  in- 
tellectual condition  of  the  students  that  compose  the  school.  Some, 
perhaps,  might  raise  the  question  whether  too  much  time  is  not 
given  to  minute  details,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  in- 
struction is  imparted  to  those  who  have  never  had  the  advantage  of 
good  secondary  instruction,  and  many  of  whom  have  not  had  even 
good  primary  instruction. 

They  have  but  little  ability  to  classify  and  generalize  the  facts 
tbey  have  already  acquired;  they  know  nothing  of  methods  of  in- 
vestigation; they  cannot  study  their  own  mental  processes;  and  the 
instruction  must  be  concrete  in  its  nature;  the  students  must  deal 
with  facts  rather  than  with  fundamental  principles;  they  have  not 
yet  penetrated  the  region  of  abstract  thought.  Had  they  already 
reached  this  latter  stage  of  their  education,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  modify  very  materially  both  the  curriculum  of  study  and  the 
teaching  force,  as  well  as  the  method  of  instruction. 

It  might  be  proper,  in  passing,  to  suggest  that  the  work  of  the 
school  room  consists  in  guiding  the  pupil  in  his  education,  inspir- 
ing him  with  a  love  of  study,  encouraging  him  to  go  boldly  for- 
ward in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  putting  forth  continuous 
and  energetic  mental  effort.  It  also  consists  in  imparting  instruc- 
tion out  of  the  abundant  fullness  of  the  teacher's  own  knowledge, 
showing  the  applications,  limitations,  and  extent  of  the  subjects 
studied  and  their  interdependence.  Furthermore,  it  consists  in 
examination  to  test  the  thoroughness  of  the  teacher's  own  work 
and  the  pupil's  knowledge  and  mental  power.  The  examination 
should  have  for  its  purpose,  not  so  much  to  test  the  pupil's  acquire- 
ments simply,  as  to  test  his  ability  to  think  and  to  enter  with  prob- 
able success  on  new  and  untried  works.  The  teacher,  in  order  to  in- 
spire, encourage  and  guide  must  be  an  enthusiast  in  the  subject  to 
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the  careful  study  of  which  he  is  endeavoring  to  allure  his  inexper- 
ienced and  timid  pupil.  He  must  have  traveled  the  whole  road 
himself,  and  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  its  dan- 
gers and  difficulties.  The  query  rises  in  the  minds  of  your  com- 
mittee whether  too  much  time  is  not  given  in  the  class  room  to 
mere  examination  and  not  enough  to  actual  positive  instruction.  We 
simply  raise  the  question  without  giving  any  definite  opinion 
thereon. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  are  pleased  to  say  that,  in  their 
judgment,  the  River  Falls  Normal  School,  so  far  as  is  consistent 
with  the  educational  progress  of  our  state,  is  fulfilling  its  high  mis- 
sion. The  teachers  are  earnest,  laborious,  and  faithful  to  their 
sacred  trust;  the  pupils  are  studious  and  attentive  to  duty.  We 
congratulate  that  section  of  the  state  on  their  excellent  advantages 
in  this  school.  For  twelve  years  we  have  watched  with  increasing 
interest  the  growth  and  the  development  of  our  Normal  schools. 
We  have  never  lost  faith  in  them,  and  after  visiting  the  school  spe- 
cially considered  in  this  report,  our  faith  in  them  is  stronger  still, 
and  we  commend  them  to  the  sympathy,  fostering  care,  and  consid- 
erate judgment  of  our  people.  No  State  in  the  Union  has  more 
splendid  opportunities  or  grander  possibilities  in  the  direction  of 
her  Normal  schools  than  Wisconsin.  May  her  legislators,  her  pub- 
lic men,  her  educators,  and  all  her  people  so  discharge  their  duty 
that  the  state  may  go  forward  in  morality  and  general  intelligence, 
and  in  everything  that  contributes  to  make  a  people  free,  prosper- 
ous, and  happy.  .       #J.  B.  WHITING, 

B.  M.  REYNOLDS, 
S.  M.  LEETE, 

Visiting  Committee. 
La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  July  31,  1878. 
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STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


SEMI-ANNUAL  MEETING. 


Wednesday  Evening,  Dec,  26. 

The  Association  convened  at  the  Capitol,  and  was  called  to  order 
by  the  president,  James  Mac  Alister,  of  Milwaukee. 

The  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Pres.  W.  C.  Whitford,, 
of  Milton. 

Pres.  Whitford  presented  a  paper  on  "  Our  Country  Schools." 

[This  paper,  by  request  of  the  Association,  was  printed  in  the  Jan- 
uary number  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  1878.] 

The  reading  of  the  paper  was  followed  by  a  discussion. 

Prof.  Searing  subscribed  to  all  that  had  been  said  by  Pres. 
"Whitford,  but  was  disappointed  that  no  suggestions  for  a  practical 
reform  had  been  made.  The  average  country  school  is  now  worse 
than  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  in  New  York.  Teachers 
are  less  apt  to  teach  now  than  then.  *  This  condition  of  affairs  is 
partly  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  graded  schools  in  taking 
the  best  of  the  teachers  from  the  country  to  the  cities  and  villages. 

How  can  these  abuses  be  reformed?  (1)  He  would  have  teachers' 
wages  raised,  to  a  large  extent,  by  a  state  tax.  (2)  A  stricter  su- 
pervision must  prevent  the  competition  now  existing  between  the 
good  and  the  poor  teachers. 

Supt.  Walker,  of  Manitowoc,  thought  that  it  was  possible  for 
county  superintendents  to  get  along  without  encouraging  poor 
teachers  and  discouraging  good  ones,  in  issuing  licenses  to  teach. 
Let  no  limited  certificates  be  granted.  There  are  none  granted  in 
Manitowoc  county.  There  are  only  teachers  enough  to  fill  the 
schools  in  his  county. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  of  New  Lisbon,  thought  that  the  want  of  proper 
organization  is  largely  responsible  for  our  poor  schools;  that  the 
schools  are  as  good  now  as  at  any  previous  time;  that  the  fault  is- 
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in  the  old  district  system  of  organization;  and  that  the  township 
system  will  prove  the  true  remedy.  Mr.  Reynolds  thinks  that  the 
crowding  out  of  male  teachers  and  substituting  females,  has  also 
had  a  bad  effect  on  the  schools. 

Mr.  Westcott,  of  Racine,  thought  it  a  hard  question,  but  that  the 
schools  are  not  so  bad  as  they  are  said  to  be. 

Asst.  Supt.  Pradt  said  we  must  look  at  the  question  as  it  is  pre- 
sented in  Wisconsin;  that  the  various  nationalities,  the  isolation 
and  individualism  of  our  single  districts,  form  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  efficient  schools;  that  a  town  organization  is  essential  to 
an  adequate  and  general  reform. 

Mr.  Shaw,  of  Madison,  thought  the  higher  studies  an  injury 
rather  than  a  benefit  to  the  schools.  The  curriculum  must  be  cut 
down  rather  than  extended. 

Pres.  Albee^  of  Oshkosh,  said  the  management  of  the  diverse 
nationalities  in  our  schools  was  a  difficult  point  in  this  question. 
The  principle  of  democracy  is  not  to  be  carried  too  far.  The  town- 
ship system  is  the  thing. 

Mr.  Emery,  of  Ft.  Atkinson,  thought  it  was  a  mistake  that  the 
township  system  was  made  permissive  instead  of  obligatory  when 
first  enacted. 

Supt.  Searing  approved  the  township  system,  but  considered  its 
adoption  almost  hopeless;  where  it  has  been  tried,  it  has  not  given 
entire  satisfaction,  in  some  cases. 

Pres.  Parker,  of  River  Falls,  said  that  the  legislation  would  never 
solve  the  problem.  The  work  must  begin  farther  down.  There  must 
be  personal,  persistent  effort  with  the  masses  of  people.  Let  the  su- 
perintendents, teachers,  and  institute  conductors  do  this  work. 

Mr.  Mac  A  lister,  of  Milwaukee,  thought  a  committee  should  be 
appointed  to  present  this  question  to  the  legislature. 

Pres.  Whitford  said  he  wished  to  provoke  discussion  on  the 
subject.  He  was  an  earnest  friend  of  the  township  system,  but 
was  not  sure  it  had  been  successful  where  tried.  An  educational 
basis  for  suffrage  has  been  proposed,  but  is  not  feasible. 

Mr.  Mac  Alister  was  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the 
Governor  in  relation  to  a  room  for  future  sessions  of  the  Association. 

Adjourned. 
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Thursday  Morning,  Dec.  27, 

Pres.  Mao  Alister  reported  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  meet 
at  present  in  either  the  Senate  or  the  Assembly  chamber. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Marryatt,  of  Kenosha,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Question 
of  Compulsory  Education.." 

A  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper. 

Supt.  Searing  thought  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times 
is  in  the  growing  conviction  of  the  people  that  an  educational 
qualification  for  suffrage  is  necessary.  The  only  objection  to  a 
compulsory  law  is  the  impossibility  of  enforcing  it.  Could  it  be 
executed,  he  would  be  in  favor  of  such  an  enactment.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  there  is  no  need  in  Wisconsin  of  a  compulsory  law,  as 
nearly  all  the  children  of  the  state,  at  some  time  or  other,  obtain 
the  instruction  contemplated  by  the  law. 

Mr.  Richardson,  of  Milwaukee,  thought  as  tax-payers  are  com- 
pelled to  maintain  public  schools,  they  have  a  corresponding  right 
to  insist  that  all  the  children  of  the  state  be  sent  to  school.  An 
educational  basis  for  suffrage  is  the  great  need  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Emery  asked  how  a  compulsory  law  that  could  not  be  en- 
forced in  Michigan  or  New  York,  would  exert  a  great  moral  influ- 
ence in  South  Carolina?  He  would  like  the  gentlemen  who  are 
advocating  such  a  measure  to  answer. 

Mr.  Hutchins,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  was  not  in  favor  of  a  compulsory 
law,  but  would  vote  for  any  law  that  any  teacher  will  draft,  provi- 
ded it  be  satisfactory  to  the  author.  He  has  never  seen  a  teacher 
that  could  draft  such  a  law.  He  thought  the  question  of  suffrage 
a  political  question,  which  teachers,  a3  such,  should  not  meddle 
with. 

Mr.  Clark  though  that  if  schools  are  provided,  education  should 
be  compulsory.  He  was  willing  to  pay  his  taxes,  if  children  are 
obliged  to  go  to  school. 

Supt.  Searing  was  sure  the  whole  school  system  must  be  reorgan- 
ized before  any  compulsory  law  could  be  successful. 

Mr.  Marryatt  thought  the  laws  already  enacted  have  been  too 
lenient. 

Mr.  Walker  was  not  in  favor  of  a  suffrage  limitation.     He  asked 
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how  a  law  can  be  effective,  unless  public  sentiment  will  uphold 
it. 

Mr.  Walthers,  of  Milwaukee,  said  such  a  law  is  impossible,  and 
strongly  endorsed  Supt.  Searing.  Voluntary  association  must  dif- 
fuse public  sentiment,  and  then  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  com- 
pulsion. 

Mr.  Chandler,  of  Sun  Prairie,  said  that  the  people  are  not  inter- 
ested in  the  subject.  He  hoped  all  the  points  of  the  case  would  be 
well  considered.  The  statistics  of  Wisconsin  do  not  show  whether 
or  not  an  alarming  illiteracy  exists. 

Prof.  McGregor,  of  Platteville,  thought  that  not  much  would  be 
gained  by  such  a  law,  considering  the  inefficient  condition  of  the 
country  schools  spoken  of  by  gentlemen  in  the  debate  on  the  con- 
dition of  those  schools.  Teachers  must  do  the  work  by  personal 
effort.     Opposes  all  such  legislation. 

The  "  Report  on  an  Exhibitory  Department  for  the  Association  " 
was  submitted  by  O.  S.  Westcott,  of  Racine.  The  report  favored 
the  establishment  of  such  a  department,  and  contained  a  scheme 
for  its  organization. 

After  a  spirited  debate,  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Salisbury, 
Westcott,  MacAlister,  Whitford,  Johnson,  Parsons,  Harvey,  Albee, 
Charlton,  Roby,  and  Bascom,  the  following  resolution,  presented 
by  Prof.  Thayer,  of  River  Falls,  was  adopted  : 

JResolued,  That  the  report  on  an  Exhibitory  Department  for  the 
Association  be  referred  back  to  the  committee  for  further  consider- 
ation, to  report  at  the  summer  meeting. 

The  committee  was  further  instructed  to  prepare  and  place  on 
exhibition  at  the  summer  meeting,  such  work  as  may  be  sent  in  by 
the  different  schools  of  the  state. 

Prest.  Albee,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  on  "  Kindergarten  Cul- 
ture," stated  that  they  had  no  report  to  mate. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  was  made  the  first  order  for  the 
evening  session. 

The  president  was  instructed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  a  place  of  meeting. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  the  City  Hall,  at  7  P.  M. 
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Thursday  Evening,  Dec.  27. 

The  discussion  on  "  Kindergarten  Culture  "  was  opened  by  Pres- 
ident Albee,  of  Oshkosh.  He  said  the  old  system  of  education  was 
to  place  a  text-book  in  the  child's  hands.  Only  by  learning  to  read 
could  the  child  begin  culture  of  mind.  The  training  of  the  child- 
mind  was  supposed  to  be  attained  in  no  other  way.  Is  this  the  one 
way  —  is  it  the  right,  the  just  way?  The  kindergarten  system  says 
that  there  is  another  and  a  better  way  —  a  method  of  mind-culture 
to  be  best  carried  on  without  a  book.  The  difficulty  in  the  system 
is  that  our  teachers  should  understand  child  nature.  Were  this 
philosophy  of  child-mind  understood  by  our  teachers,  this  would  be 
the  the  natural  beginning  of  an  individual's  education. 

Mr.  Richardson,  of  Milwaukee,  read  a  paper  showing  the  ends 
and  the  means  of  kindergarten  culture,  and  its  adaptability  to  the 
public  schools.  Mr.  R.  was  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  kindergarten  into  all  our  schools. 

Mr.  Walthers,  of  Milwaukee,  gave  some  of  his  experience  as  a 
teacher  of  little  children.  He  developed  his  ideas  of  this  culture 
from  the  example  of  the  children  themselves.  The  system  must  be 
adapted  to  the  masses. 

Pres.  Phelps,  of  Whitewater,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Relation  of 
Normal  Schools  to  the  Common  School  System  of  the  State." 

Pres.  Whitford  and  Pres.  Phelps  were  requested  to  furnish 
copies  of  their  papers  for  publication  in  the  Journal  of  Education. 

The  committee  on  "A  State  Tax  for  Schools"  submitted  the  fol- 
ing  report  through  Supt.  Searing,  chairman. 

Your  committee  respectfully  report  as  follows: 

An  inspection  of  our  state  system  of  public  instruction  shows  the 
following  facts: 

(1).  The  income  of  the  school  fund  is  less  than  one-twelfth  of  the 
annual  cost  of  the  schools. 

(2).  That  income  has  practically  reached  its  maximum  amount, 
and  the  sum  annually  distributed  for  each  child  of  school  age  (now 
only  41  cents)  must  gradually  grow  less  in  the  future,  as  the  school 
population  increases. 

(3).  The  comparatively  small  amount  of  the  fund  is  due  to  the 
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same  inconsiderate  manner  of  selling  the  public  school  lands  which 
deprived  the  university  of  an  adequate  endowment,  while  encour- 
aging immigration  to  the  state. 

(4).  The  local  taxation  for  the  ordinary  support  of  schools  is 
enormously  unequal,  varying  from  1  35-100  mills  per  dollar  of  the 
assessed  valuation  in  Milwaukee,  to  ten  or  more  per  cent,  in  some  of 
the  newer  portions  of  the  state. 

(5).  In  consequence,  many  schools  in  country  districts  are  neces- 
sarily short  in  duration  and  poor  in  character. 

(6).  The  state  has  no  easy,  economical,  and  effective  means  of  en- 
forcing such  requirements  as  the  good  of  the  school  system  may 
demand;  —  such  a  means  as  is  found  in  the  distribution  of  public 
money  on  conditions  imposed  by  the  legislature. 

(7).  The  greatly  and  unnecessarily  unequal  advantages  of  the 
schools  are  a  source  of  weakness  to  the  school  system  as  a  whole. 

(8).  The  small  amount  of  material  aid  given  by  the  state,  render- 
ing oppressive  to  the  people  the  support  of  the  schools  in  its  poorer 
and  newer  sections,  tends  to  prevent  its  more  rapid  settlement,  and 
is  thereby  an  injury  to  the  development  and  progress  of  the  state  as 
a  whole. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  recommended  that  a  general  tax  for 
common  school  purposes  be  imposed  upon  the  property  of  the  state 
in  amount  sufficient  to  yield  annually  at  least  as  much  as  the  in- 
come of  the  school  fund. 

It  is  believed  that  such  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  money  dis- 
tributed to  the  schools,  directly  from  the  state  treasury,  would 
considerably  enhance  their  efficiency,  proving  a  means  of  securing 
better  teachers,  greater  equality  in  the  length  of  school  terms,  bet- 
ter attendance,  uniformity  in  books,  and  other  conditions  upon 
which  the  welfare  of  the  school  system  and  of  the  whole  state 
largely  depends. 

The  example  and  experience  of  many  other  states  fully  support 
the  recommendation  herein  made,  as  is  shown  by  the  last  three 
annual  reports  of  the  State  Superintendent. 

Ordered,  that  discussion  on  the  report  be  made  the  second  order 
for  to-morrow  morning. 
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The  president  was  instructed  to  invite  Prof.  Haskins,  of  the 
Northwestern  Telegraph  company,  to  address  the  association  on 
the  "Telephone." 

Adjourned  to  meet  in  the  Senate  chamber. 

Friday  Morning,  Dec.  28. 

Association  met  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

Prof.  Kerr  presented  a  memorial  address  on  the  death  of  Prof.  O. 
R.  Smith,  of  Sparta. 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  were  tendered  to  Prof.  Kerr,  and 
a  copy  requested  for  publication. 

On  motion,  the  discussion  on  the  subject  of  a  State  Tax  was  post- 
poned. 

Prof.  Marryatt  was  asked  to  furnish  a  copy  of  his  paper  on  Com- 
pulsory Education  for  publication  in  the  Journal. 

Prof.  McGregor  read  the  report  of  the  committee  on  "  The  Study 
of  Drawing  in  Common  Schools." 

Prof.  Haskins,  of  Milwaukee,  gave  a  lecture  on  "  The  Telephone," 
for  which  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Association. 

A  discussion  followed  on  Prof.  McGregor's  paper  on  Drawing  in 
the  Public  Schools. 

Mr.  MacAlister  and  Pres.  Albee  thought  the  paper  the  best  ever 
poesented  before  the  Association  on  this  subject. 

Prof.  Salisbury  thought  the  teachers  in  the  Institutes  took  great 
interest  in  the  subject  of  drawing  whenever  it  was  properly  pre- 
sented. 

Prof.  Thayer  has  had  an  experience  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Salis- 
bury. He  thinks  that  systematic  work  cannot  be  done  in  the  com- 
mon schools. 

Mr.  Parsons  has  found  teachers  using  the  suggestions  given  in  the 
institutes. 

Ordered,  that  this  paper,  with  the  other  proceedings  of  the  ses- 
sion, be  referred  to  the  executive  committee,  which  shall  consider 
the  advisability  of  publishing  the  same,  and  report  to  the  association. 
Supt.  Searing  read  the  report  of  the  committee  on  "  A  Course  of 
Study  for  Mixed  Schools,"  as  follows: 
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The  committee  strongly  favor  the  theory  of  a  uniform  course  of 
study  for  the  mixed  schools.  They  see,  however,  many  practical 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  successful  adoption  and  use  of  such  a 
course.     Among  these  difficulties  are: 

(1).  The  varying  lengths  of  school  terms. 

(2).  Irregular  attendance. 

(3).  The  constant  change  of  teachers. 

(4).  The  independence  of  district  boards,  and  their  unfitness  to 
co-operate  in  securing  so  large  a  reform. 

(5).  The  absence  of  uniformity  in  books. 

(6).  The  lack  of  permanence  and  authority  in  the  supervising 
power. 

While  the  committee  recognize  in  these,  great  and  embarrassing 
obstacles,  they,  after  careful  reflection,  do  not  consider  them,  indi- 
vidually or  collectively,  insuperable;  and  in  view  of  the  undeniable 
advantages  of  work  uniform  in  amount,  character,  and  methods, 
they  recommend  that  the  experiment  of  a  uniform  course  be  fairly 
and  thoroughly  tried,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  State  Su- 
perintendent. 

We  recommend  that  the  basis  of  such  a  course  be  the  last  July 
report  of  the  committee  on  "Education  for  Good  Citizenship;"  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  draft  such  a  course;  that  the  course  be 
minute  and  specific,  instead  of  general  and  indefinite;  that  the 
course  contain  a  supplementary  course,  suited  to  schools  containing 
advanced  pupils  who  have  successfully  finished  the  previous  course; 
that  the  Institute  Committee  print  such  course  in  the  Institute 
Syllabus;  that  special  efforts  be  made  to  explain  and  introduce  such 
course  through  Institutes;  that  the  State  Superintendent  prepare 
a  circular  embodying  the  course,  with  suitable  comments  and  ex- 
planations. 

The  committee  think  no  legislation  is  necessary  for  carrying  out 
the  plan. 

Supt.  Searing  was  most  decidedly  in  favor  of  trying  the  experi- 
ment of  a  course  of  study  in  all  of  the  mixed  schools  of  the  state, 
and  wished  to  be  so  entered  on  the  record. 

Prest.  Whitford  wished  to  hear  from  the  superintendents  of  those 
counties  where  some  system  of  study  has  been  tried. 
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Mr.  Walker  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  plan. 

Mr.  Parsons  has  established  a  course  of  study  in  Richland  county, 
and  finds  it  of  great  benefit  to  the  schools. 

Mr.  Harvey  asked  how  a  county  superintendent,  with  a  whole 
county  to  supervise,  could  successfully  put  a  course  of  study  in  op- 
eration, when  it  requires  the  whole  time  of  a  superintendent  and  a 
principal  to  do  the  same  work  in  every  town  employing  ten  or  a 
dozen  teachers? 

Mr.  Emery  thought  we  could  not  have  much  machinery,  but  could 
only  group  studies*,  and  at  stated  times  hold  examinations. 

Mr.  Shaw  thought  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  persuad- 
ing district  boards  to  adopt  a  course  of  study,  as  they  are  already 
dissatisfied  with  the  present,  lack  of  system.  The  fault  is  with  the 
teachers  who  have  no  faith  in  the  matter.  The  grading  can  be 
done  reasonably  close.  We  must  be  satisfied  to  make  small  begin- 
nings. 

President  Bascom  would  leave  each  school  perfectly  free  to  act 
its  pleasure  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  Chandler  thought  the  whole  merit  of  the  system  lay  in  the 
possibility  of  classification.  The  great  diversity  of  work  done 
makes  the  manner  of  its  accomplishment  inferior.  This  might  do  in 
President  Bascom's  New  England  typical  district  school,  but  not  in 
our  Wisconsin  school.  He  would  have  a  course  of  study,  and  would 
not  have  one  group  of  studies  begun  until  the  next  preceding  one 
was  finished. 

Pres.  Phelps  said  but  little  can  be  done  for  the  schools  in  this 
direction  until  they  are  properly  classified.  This  is  not  altogether 
an  experiment.  In  some  counties  of  Illinois  the  scheme  has  been 
in  successful  operation.  In  Indiana  it  is  not  an*  experiment  but 
a  success. 

Supt.  Searing  said  that  in  New  Hampshire  such  a  course  of  study 
has  been  prepared  and  in  operation  for  some  years. 

Mr.  Lunn  is  in  favor  of  a  course  that  shall  tell,  in  detail,  what  to 
teach  in  each  course  and  how  to  teach  it. 

Pres.  Albee  thought  the  teacher  would  need  a  great  deal  of  back- 
bone to  put  such  a  course  in  operation. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 
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A  committee  of  five  was  authorized,  with  Pres.  Whitford  as  its 
chairman,  to  draft  such  a  course  of  study,  and  to  report  to  the  asso- 
ciation at  some  future  time. 

Adjourned. 

Friday  Evening,  Dec.  28. 

President  MacAlister  called  the  Association  to  order  at  7:45. 
In  the  absence  of  A.  A.  Miller,  Secretary  pro  tern.,  Geo.  Skewes 
was  appointed  to  note  the  minutes  of  the  evening  session. 

The  members  of  the  "  Committee  to  Prepare  a  Course  of  Study 
for  Mixed  Schools"  were  then  appointed  as  follows:  W.  C.  Whit- 
ford, W.  H.  Chandler,  R.  Graham,  W.  A.  Walker,  and  S.  Shaw. 

Pres.  Phelps  called  attention  to  and  spoke  briefly  on  the  memo- 
rial which  is  to  be  presented  to  Congress  in  behalf  of  a  t4  National 
Bureau  of  Education." 

W.  H.  Chandler  presented  a  paper  on  the  "  Supervision  of 
Schools,"  which  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Marryatt,  Shaw,  Supt. 
Searing,  and  Pres.  Bascom. 

Mr.  Beach,  of  Beloit,  read  a  paper  on  the  u  Functions  of  the 
High  School  in  the  State  System  of  Education." 

Supt.  C.  A.  Hutchins,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  read  a  paper  on  the 
"  Course  of  Study  in  High  Schools." 

In  the  discussion  following,  Mr.  Howland  said  he  felt  gratified  to 
find  that  there  was  a  variety  of  opinions  on  this  subject,  as  he  had 
some  doubts  as  to  which  of  various  methods  should  be  pursued. 
He  believed  a  more  definite  shaping  of  the  High  School  course  was 
necessary.  There  were  strong  reasons  for  favoring  the  thorough 
study  of  a  few  of  the  High  School  branches  —  so  called  —  in  pref- 
erence to  the  taking  up  of  many  of  them  more  superficially,  though 
there  were  also  some  good  reasons  for  doing  the  latter. 

Prof.  Lovewell  was  glad  to  see  that  the  tendency  to  place  on 
school  curriculums  fewer  branches  and  do  the  work  more  thoroughly, 
was  on  the  gain,  but  thought  it  was  not  necessary  that  all  schools 
should  shape  their  courses  alike;  that  what  works  well  under  some 
circumstances,  should  be  changed  in  other  conditions. 

Mr.  Harvey  agreed  with  the  paper  in  most  respects,  but  would 
give  more  study  to  the  English  in  preference  to  the  Latin,  in  order 
16  — Suptp. 
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to  form  a  good  English  style  for  those  who  do  not  propose  to  take 
a  classical  course.  He  would  not  omit  history,  but  teach  it  in  a 
more  natural  and  philosophical  manner  than  bare  chronology  and 
detached  facts.  He  would  therefore  make  the  English  and  scien- 
tific studies  more  prominent. 

Mr.  Westcott  said  if  the  High  Schools  were  to  fit  students  for 
college  they  must  do  so  by  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin.  He 
would  prefer  to  drop  the  study  of  G  reek,  but  not  the  Latin.  Would 
omit  a  part  of  Geometry,  and  take  in  place  thereof  Trigonometry 
and  Mensuration.  More  Latin  can  be  learned  in  two  or  three  years 
than  was  generally  supposed.  If  there  were  one-tenth  as  much 
grammar  and  ten  times  more  reading,  good  results  would  follow. 

Mr.  Beach  recommends  having  some  of  the  natural  sciences  taught 
orally  in  some  of  the  lower  grades,  and  having  children  taught  to 
use  their  own  powers  of  observation.  He  would  be  sorry  to  have 
either  Greek  or  Latin  omitted  from  the  High  School  course.  He  . 
would  have  the  children  begin  the  study  of  mathematics  at  a  later 
age,  and  thinks  as  much  would  be  accomplished  in  them,  if  they 
were  not  taken  up  so  soon  by  at  least  two  years. 

Mr.  Kirk  said  that  a  course  of  study  should  be  prepared  without 
reference  to  fitting  the  scholars  for  any  particular  line  of  business. 
He  believed  in  laying  down  a  course  that  would  fit  for  the  highest 
citizenship. 

Mr.  Westcott  thought  that  there  was  one  branch  not  yet  specific- 
ally named  by  any  of  the  speakers,  viz:  double  entry  book-keeping, 
which  he  would  add  to  the  course  of  study,  and  have  taught  orally 
by  a  competent  teacher. 

Further  discussion  by  several  gentlemen  followed,  on  the  propri- 
ety of  studying  Latin  over  German,  and  the  value  of  studying  the 
classical  languages  as  a  help  to  the  student  of  mathematics. 

Supt.  Shaw  suggested  that  the  smaller  high  schools  ought  to  fit 
pupils  for  the  scientific  course  at  the  University;  that  the  next 
higher  schools  might  prepare  pupils  for  two  of  the  courses  of  study, 
and  the  larger  city  high  schools  prepare  their  pupils  for  the  three 
courses  of  the  University. 

Supt.  Hutchins  presented  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  association: 
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Resolved^  That  we  recognize  the  press  as  one  of  the  chief  means 
of  intelligence,  and  we  hereby  tender  thanks  to  editors  of  state 
papers  for  cheerful  aid  rendered  to  the  work  of  the  Wisconsin 
Teachers'  Association,  and  we  feel  especially  grateful  to  the  Wis- 
consin /State  Journal  and  to  the  Madison  Democrat  for  the  full 
reports  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  of  the  Association, 

Resolved^  That  we  gratefully  acknowledge  the  courtesies  ex- 
tended by  the  hotels  of  Madison,  by  the  superintendent  of  public 
property  at  the  capitol,  and  by  Supt.  Samuel  Shaw  and  the  city  clerk 
of  Madison  in  procuring  the  city  hall  for  use  of  the  Association; 
also,  for  the  reduction  of  rates  of  railroads,  the  Association  tender 
thanks  to  the  following  named  railroad  companies:  Chicago  & 
Northwestern;  West  Wisconsin;  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul; 
Wisconsin  Central;  Wisconsin  Valley;  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  and 
Western,  and  Sheboygan  &  Fond  du  Lac. 

On  motion  cf  Prof.  Salisbury,  "Roberts'  Rules  of  Order"  was 
adopted  by  the  Association  as  its  parliamentary  guide,  instead  of 
"Cushing's  Manual." 

Supt.  Shaw  introduced  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  recognize  with  great  satisfaction 
the  recent  departure  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Journal  in  intro- 
ducing into  its  columns  a  special  department  for  educational  news. 
We  trust  this  example  will  soon  be  followed  by  the  whole  press  of 
the  country,  irrespective  of  political  preference. 

Prof.  Salisbury  presented  the  report  of  the  Executive  Commitee. 
with  reference  to  publishing  the  proceedings  of  the  Association, 
and  moved  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be  empowered  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  publishers  of  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education 
for  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  and  the 
papers  and  reports  ordered  published,  in  a  single  number  of  the 
Journal,  and  to  promise  such  compensation  therefor  as  may,  be 
satisfactory  to  himself  and  them. 

Adopted. 

On  motion  of  Supt.  Shaw,  the  papers  of  Messrs.  Hutchins  and 
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Chandler  were  ordered  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Associ- 
ation. 

Prof.  Salisbury  presented  the  following  resolutions  as  being  the 
sense  of  the  Association,  and  moved  their  adoption. 

The  motion  was  warmly  seconded  with  a  few  earnest  words  of 
commendation  by  Pres.  Phelps,  Supt.  Hutchins,  Pres.  Bascom,  and 
W.  H.  Chandler,  and  the  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted, 
by  a  rising  vote: 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers* 
Association,  desire  to  express  our  full  confidence  in  the  State  Super- 
intendent elect,  Pres.  Wm.  C.  Whitford,  and  our  heartiest  wishes 
for  the  success  of  his  administration;  and  we  do  hereby  pledge  to 
him  our  heartiest  co-operation  in  all  efforts  looking  to  the  greater 
efficiency  of  the  educational  agencies  of  the  state. 

Resolved^  That  we  would  convey  to  the  outgoing  superintendent, 
Hon.  Edward  Searing,  now  for  four  years  our  honored  official  leader, 
the  assurance  of  our  continued  esteem  and  admiration  for  him  as  a 
man,  an  educator,  and  a  public  officer. 

Resolved^  That  we  wish  to  congratulate  him  in  a  particular  man- 
ner upon  the  gratifying  success  of  his  administration,  and  to  thank 
him  for  his  conscientious  and  fearless  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
education  in  Wisconsin. 

Resolved)  That  we  do  hereby  express  our  sincere  wishes  for  his 
abundant  future  prosperity,  private  and  professional,  and  our  hope 
that  he  may  long  remain  a  co-laborer  with  us  in  the  cause  of  sound 
education. 

Supt.  Searing  made  an  appropriate  response  to  this  expression  of 
the  association. 

On  motion,  the  association  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
executive  committee. 

JAMES  MAC  ALISTER,  President. 

A.  A.  Miller,  /Secretary. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers' 
Association  was  held  in  the  Opera  House,  at  Geneva  Lake,  com- 
mencing Tuesday  evening,  July  16,  1878. 

The  Association  was  called,  to  order  by  the  president,  James 
MacAlister,  of  Milwaukee,  and  in  the  absence  of  A.  Earthman,  the 
secretary,  Albert  Salisbury  was  chosen  secretary  pro  tern. 

Hon.  J.  B.  Cassoday,  of  Janesville,  was  introdued  and  gave  a 
lecture  before  the  Association;  subject, "  Educated  Statesmanship." 

Wednesday  Morning,  July  17. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by  Pres.  A.  L.  Chapin,  of 
Beloit  College.  A.  A.  Miller,  of  Waukesha,  was  elected  secretary 
for  the  session.  Messrs.  T.  F.  Frawley,  W.  J.  Brier,  and  E.  Dewey 
were  appointed  a  committee  on  the  enrollment  of  members,  the 
chairman  to  serve  as  railway  clerk. 

President  MacAlister  deferred  the  reading  of  his  Address,  on 
uThe  Relations  of  Education  to  some  Scientific  Problems,"  and  in- 
stead thereof,  discussed  the  present  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
educational  interests  of  the  state. 

He  commenced  by  laying  down  two  propositions  which  he  re- 
garded as  demanding  the  most  careful  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  educators:  (1)  The  fact  that  man  is  the  product  of  evolution. 
This  was  true  of  man  taken  individually,  as  well  as  when  regarded 
socially,  and  the  great  need  of  the  time  was,  that  this  law  —  for 
such  it  must  be  regarded — should  be  recognized  in  all  education  and 
its  work  co-ordinated  to  the  successive  stages  in  the  development 
of  his  nature.  (2)  That  our  education  should  be  made  more  prac- 
tical. He  did  not  sympathize  with  the  foolish  demand,  now  so  rife, 
that  all  common  education  should  be  reduced  to  the  learning  of 
the  three  R's.  That  was  not  in  the  direction  of  practical  reform. 
What  he  insisted  upon  was  that  the  schooling  of  children  should 
be  specially  adapted  to  suit  them  for  the  actual  work  of  life.     This 
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would  require  the  discarding  of  some  branches  now  considered  as 
essential,  and  the  introduction  of  others  that  did  not  enjoy  that 
confidence  of  ihe  public  to  which  they  were  justly  entitled.  He 
mentioned,  under  the  first  class,  algebra,  and  under  the  second, 
free-hand  drawing  and  music. 

Mr.  MacAlister  then  classified  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
state  under  the  four  heads  of  (1)  common  schools,  (2)  secondary  or 
high  schools,  (3)  normal  schools,  and  (4)  colleges  and  universities. 
Each  of  these  was  passed  rapidly  in  review,  and  the  reforms  needed 
to  render  them  more  efficient  and  satisfactory  were  indicated  in  a 
comprehensive  way. 

Mr.  A.  F.  North,  of  Pewaukee,  presented  a  paper  on  "  The  Just 
Limitations  and  Conditions  of  the  Control  and  Support  of  Educa- 
tion by  the  State." 

A  discussion  of  the  paper  ensued. 

Mr.  Cornwall,  of  Albion,  said  that  when  a  lad  can  read,  write, 
and  cipher,  the  state  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  his  education* 
Beyond  that,  education  is  private  property;  is  not  opposed  to 
higher  schools;  thinks  there  is  too  much  expense  connected  with 
higher  school  system.  One  man  gets  more  salary  than  it  costs  to 
run  a  successful  academy.  It  costs  more  to  grease  the  axle  of  the 
Normal  School  Board,  than  to  run  a  good  school. 

Mr.  Emery  thought  the  high  schools  were  under  the  supervision 
of  the  state. 

Pres.  Chapin  said  that  the  actual  cost  of  a  collegiate  education  is 
above  the  reach  of  ninth-tenths  of  the  youth  of  the  state  —  relief 
must  be  had.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  endowments.  Private  en- 
dowments have  relieved  the  denominational  schools.  He  sees  no  im- 
propriety in  allowing  the  state  to  help  public  education.  But 
should  it  be  free?  Europe  has  hit  the  spot  better.  Shall  endow- 
ments and  small  fees,  as  a  matter  of  political  economy;  he  objects 
to  taxing  all  for  the  benefit  of  a  few.  He  declares  his  entire  dis- 
sent, base  •  on  thirty  years'  experience  and  observation,  to  any  an- 
tagonism bet^  een  the  University  and  private  colleges.  He  wants 
the  work  wei.  and  thoroughly  done  in  both.  He  believes  in  the 
principle  of  competition.  Let  each  stand  on  its  own  merits.  Is 
more  jealous  of  that  influence  which  sends  our  young  men  out  to 
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New  England  for  an  education.  He  believes  we  can  do  the  work 
here  as  well.  Graduates  will  compare  favorably.  Can  graduate  at 
a  college  here  and  travel  a  year  in  Europe  for  what  it  costs  at  Yale 
or  Harvard.  He  does  not  think  public  support  should  yet  be  with- 
drawn. 

Prof.  Rockwood —  The  habit  of  using  the  formulas  used  for  cen- 
turies for  foreign  lands  are  used  in  criticising  home  government 
and  its  works;  our  government  is  another  and  different  thing  from 
those.  The  government  is  the  people,  acting  in  a  certain  manner 
for  themselves.  It  is  not  a  paternal  abstraction  acting  on  the 
people,  but  the  people  themselves.  This  destroys  the  reasoning 
of  the  first  half  of  the  paper,  and  the  twenty  educated  at  public  ex- 
pense are  deemed  an  equivalent,  by  the  people,  to  the  one  thousand 
who  cannot  graduate. 

Prof.  Kerr  —  Is  the  only  representative  of  the  University  faculty 
present.  He  is  proud  that  he  is  a  graduate  of  Beloit.  As  a  uni- 
versity man  he  says  live  and  let  live.  God  speed  to  all.  It  takes 
brain  power  to  run  a  farm.  He  hopes  that  his  son  after  his  Greek 
and  Latin  will  try  to  get  honor  in  agriculture. 

Prof.  Wood  —  A  fallacy  is  that  an  education  is  private  property. 
An  educated  man  gives  back  to  the  state  more  than  he  receives.  It 
•deprives  no  one  of  anything,  nor  is  it  generally  profitable  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  to  its  possessor;  but  if  the  state  receives  the  advan- 
tages of  inventions  and  progress,  the  state  should  pay  it  back  to 
the  poor  and  needy  student. 

Supt.  Whitford  —  Deems  the  paper  of  Mr.  North  more  a  criti- 
cism on  certain  institutions  than  as  an  exponent  of  any  great  prin- 
ciple. The  state  does  exercise  supervision,  and  a  careful  one,  too. 
In  his  statement  in  regard  to  extraordinary  expenditures  of  univer- 
sity funds,  his  figures  do  not  represent  the  facts.  Part  is  expended 
in  buildings  and  in  other  general  uses.  What  the  State  and  United 
States  furnish,  are  endowments  given  for  these  special  objects. 

The  present  policy  in  regard  to  tuition,  is  not  a  policy  established, 
but  an  experiment.  An  attack  on  our  higher  education  is  a  dan- 
gerous experiment,  because  the  argument  would  destroy  our  com- 
mon schools. 

Prof.  North — The  State  does  not  examine  the  high  schools. 
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The  County  Superintendent  looks  at  them;  the  State  Superintend- 
ent cannot  examine  them.  Colleges  have  received  endowments 
from  voluntary  effort,  from  a  sense  of  duty.  But  the  States  will 
weaken  this  feeling  by  assuming  this  duty. 

The  question  is,  What  should  the  people  authorize  the  State  to 
do?  We  are  not  inimical  to  higher  education;  but  we  ought  not 
to  pay  for  these  advantages.  The  reward  should  not  be  measured 
by  dollars  and  cents. 

Pres.  Chapin  moved  that  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Chandler  and  Salisbury,  be  appointed,  to  make  arrangements  for  a 
trip  on  the  lake  in  the  afternoon.     Carried. 

Supt.  Shaw  read  the  paper  of  Prof.  Carpenter  on  "  Spelling  Re- 
form.5' 

A  discussion  followed. 

Prof.  H.  D.  Maxson  heartily  endorsed  the  paper.  He  will  speak 
for  the  reform  association.  There  is  need  of  harmony,  if  action  is 
necessary.  The  association  has  been  under  charge  of  the  best  phil- 
ological scholars  of  the  land.  Their  work  cannot  be  changed  for 
light  cause.  Let  each  sacrifice  some  pet  notion  for  the  good  of  alL 
He  has  taken  interest  in  this  work  of  reform  in  spelling,  and  hopes 
it  will  meet  with  the  support  of  all. 

A.  O.  Wright  —  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  need  of  reform. 
He  speaks  only  to  those  who  believe  in  reform.  Our  alphabet  is 
the  same  as  that  used  by  many  other  countries.  We  should,  there- 
fore, make  our  reform  on  a  basis  of  no  change  in  the  alphabet,  but 
the  spelling  of  the  language  should  be  reduced  to  few  rules,  not 
necessarily  phonetic.  Let  us  make  the  reform  as  easy  as  possible* 
Had  we  no  alphabet;  were  our  alphabet  used  by  no  other  nation,, 
we  could  organize  on  a  better  basis. 

Prof.  Rockwood  then  read  a  memorial  of  the  Philolgical  Associ- 
ation, to  congress  in  behalf  of  spelling  reform,  asking  a  commis- 
sion to  examine  into  the  question,  and  determine  what  can  be  done 
in  the.  United  States  to  bring  about  the  reform. 

Pres.  Albee,  member  of  the  State  Text-Book  Commission,  was 
called  on. 

He  said  this  part  of  the  work  had  fallen  to  Senator  G.  H.  Paul,, 
but  he  could  speak  as  a  teacher.     If  the  facts  alleged  are  true,  no 
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more  important  question  can  come  before  us.  Thinks  the  task  of 
putting  in  all  these  diacritical  marks  in  our  manuscripts,  would  be 
a  great  task.  We  could  learn  the  new  characters  of  a  new  alpha- 
bet much  easier  than  we  could  learn  and  make  all  these  marks. 
He  preferred  a  new  alphabet. 

The  committee  on  Excursion  reported  that  they  had  arranged 
for  a  trip  around  the  lake  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  steamer  l/ucius 
Newberry.     Report  adopted. 

Adjourned. 

Thursday  Morning,  July  18. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  president. 

The  "  History  of  the  Association,"  by  Prof.  Albert  Salisbury, 
was  accepted,  to  be  furnished  to  paying  members  free  of  cost,  and 
to  other  persons  at  an  expense  of  ten  cents  per  copy. 

Mr.  Reynolds  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be  named  to  take 
charge  of  the  Exhibitory  Department  next  year  —  also,  a  commit- 
tee on  Nomination  of  Officers. 

Mr.  Salisbury  moved  that  committees  be  appointed  of  three 
each,  on  Finance,  Honorary  Members,  and  Resolutions.     Carried. 

Mr.  Twining  moved  that  a  committee  on  Organization  be  named. 
Withdrawn. 

Moved  that  the  courtesies  of  the  floor  be  extended  to  such  stran- 
gers present  as  chose  to  exercise  the  privilege.     Carried. 

Moved  that  the  election  of  president  take  place  immediately  be- 
fore the  close  of  this  session.     Carried. 

Mr.  Cummings,  of  Sparta,  read  a  paper  on  "  School  Discipline." 

Miss  S.  A.  Stewart  read  a  paper  on  the  "The  Relations  of  the 
Kindergarten  to  the  Public  School." 

A  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper. 

Mr.  Reynolds  said  the  paper  was  so  excellent  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  spoil  the  effect  by  discussion.  He  moved  the  paper  of 
Miss  Stewart  be  requested  for  publication  in  the  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation.    Carried. 

Mr.  Cornwall  thinks  our  schools  are  a  pyramid  on  its  apex,  $400 
for  the  primary  teacher  with  100  pupils,  and  $1,800  for  a  principal 
with  30  pupils. 
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Mr.  North  had  been  to  Milwaukee  to  see  the  Kindergarten  work. 
The  regular  teacher  was  absent  and  was  replaced  by  a  substitute 
from  the  Normal.  The  conditions  were  favorable  to  see  how  the 
system  would  work  in  ordinary  schools.  He  thinks  this  school  was 
an  asylum  for  the  fashionably  neglected  children,  the  children  of 
the  overworked.  The  results  would  not  be  equal  to  those  wrought 
out  by  the  mother  having  the  proper  feelings  and  right  training. 
The  mother  can  do  the  work  better.  Nor  was  it  fitted  for  country 
schools,  but  a  modified  form  might  be  introduced  in  primary  depart- 
ments of  city  schools. 

Mr.  Richardson  would  emphasize  some  points  in  the  paper  of 
Miss  Stewart.  The  system  is  based  on  principles  common  to  all 
educational  methods.  The  system  can  be  divested  of  many  of  its 
defects,  and  its  form  preserved  in  spirit  and  adapted  to  common 
school  work  —  from  the  first  ten  gifts  of  Froebel,  a  system  may  be 
made  to  bridge  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  This  work  can 
be  done  better  at  home,  but  can  we  therefore  leave  it  out  of  our 
schools?  We  have  to  take  the  children  as  they  come,  with  or  with- 
out preparation.  We  must  carry  out  the  philosophy  of  education 
in  every  step.  Again,  if  the  system  is  introduced,  it  will  be  costly. 
But  modified,  it  can  be  brought  within  the  means  of  all. 

Mr.  Schilling,  of  Delavan.  The  mother  cannot  do  all  this  work. 
The  state  ought  to  do  something  to  help  the  mother  keep  these  chil- 
dren out  of  the  street.  It  is  cheaper  to  do  this  than  to  pay  $40,000 
a  year  to  the  reform  school.  Parents  have  to  send  children  to  school 
too  early.     What  shall  the  teacher  do  with  them? 

Mr.  MacAlister  stated  the  fees  at  a  private  Kindergarten,  in  the 
most  favorable  part  of  Milwaukee,  to  be  $30  per  year.  Even  at 
these  advantages,  the  school  lacks  adequate  support. 

W.  H.  Chandler  wishes  to  say,  as  a  representative  of  a  depart- 
ment of  state  education,  that  no  department  of  the  educational 
work  is  more  sensitive  to  the  opinion  of  this  association  than  Nor- 
mal School  work.  The  Board  have  not  yet  determined  to  go  into 
Kindergarten  work,  nor  will  they,  till  there  is  more  unanimity  in 
its  favor.  The  Normal  Schools  derive  their  support  from  lands  in 
the  sparsely  settled  and  remote  parts  of  the  state.  But  for  these 
parts  of   the  state,  Kindergarten  is  unfitted  by  confession  of  its 
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friends.  There  is  but  one  point  where  such  a  section  could  be  at- 
tached to  Normal  School  work,  with  any  hope  of  success.  Any  de- 
lay on  the  part  of  the  Board  to  adopt  this  experiment  would  be  the 
result  of  judgment  and  not  of  disrespect  to  the  opinion  of  this  body. 
Mr.  Albee  —  Water  will  not  rise  above  its  source.  Primary  and 
common  schools  can  not  work  up  material  to  teach  and  manage 
common  schools.  They  must  have  a  higher  education.  That  is, 
the  culture  of  higher  ideals.  Graduates  of  colleges  and  high  schools 
are  often  failures  in  primary  work.  They  have  not  been  at  the 
source  of  that  kind  of  work.  The  school  drill  for  teachers  should 
bring  the  pupil  teacher  down  into  close  contact  with  child-nature. 
Not  that  he  may  be  a  Kindergarten  teacher,  but  that  he  may  be 
brought  to  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  with  children.  These  teachers 
must  be  taught  fatherhood  and  motherhood.  Cannot  the  state  do 
something  to  secure  this  help,  to  bring  these  young  teachers  closer 
to  their  work?  The  mechanics  of  our  system  would  hardly  need 
change. 

Miss  Stewart  —  There  is  always  difficulty  in  moving  large  bodies. 
Of  this  we  do  not  complain.  But  we  do  complain  that  the  Board 
have  not  made  this  subject  an  ultimate  object.  They  have  not  pre- 
pared for  it.  There  will  be  but  little  additional  expense.  This 
will  be  but  bringing  the  Normal  School  down  a  little  nearer  the 
Primary  School.  Every  graduate  should  be  able  to  reach  down  to 
every  child  and  raise  it  up  through  all  grades. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  funds  spent  on  reform  schools  would 
be  better  spent  on  good  primary  work.  Yet  in  human  nature  we 
cannot  expect  that  reform  schools  should  be  entirely  superseded. 

Mr.  Brosius  being  absent,  the  paper  on  ct Physical  Education" 
was  omitted. 

Prof.  Searing  being  absent,  his  paper  on  "  Administrative  Reform 
in  Public  Education,"  was  deferred. 

Prof.  Kerr  read  a  paper  on  "  Standards  of  Admission  to  College." 

A  discussion  followed. 

Mr.  Shaw  —  The  two  years  in  the  classical  sub-freshman  repre- 
sents our  High  School  course  of  three  or  four  years.  The  two 
courses  are  not  on  a  par  as  to  time  and  study.  Less  work  is  re- 
quired in  the  general  science  course.     The  grammar  school  student 
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can  go  into  the  scientific  sub-freshman.  This  is  an  unjust  discrimi- 
nation between  the  classical  and  the  scientific  course.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  teachers  are  apt  to  talk  up  what  we  can  teach  and  decry 
what  we  cannot.  Not  all  of  us  had  opportunity  to  master  the 
classics  in  the  early  times  of  our  state.  We  should  be  careful  to 
regard  the  good  of  the  pupils,  not  our  convenience. 

Mr.  Reynolds  —  Is  glad  to  hear  the  plea  for  classical  education 
by  Mr.  Shaw.  One  fallacy  west  of  the  Hudson  is,  that  numbers 
make  a  school.  But  this  fallacy  is  weakening.  "We  begin  to  see 
that  culture  makes  the  school.  I  am  an  inflexible  friend  of  the 
classical  course.  I  am  also  a  friend  to  the  University.  I  have 
heard  that  the  examinations  for  admission  to  college  are  not  equal 
to  those  of  the  principals  of  high  schools.  The  high  schools  will 
answer  the  demands  of  the  examination  required.  Higher  standard 
can  be  secured  by  higher  demands,  if  it  can  be  done  in  no  other 
way.  This  examination  is  a  supervision  of  our  school  work.  The 
standard  of  education  in  high  schools,  in  New  England,  has  been 
elevated  just  as  Harvard  and  Yale  have  revised  their  standard  of 
admission. 

Supt.  Whitford  does  not  think  our  high  school  law  in  its  object 
and  scope  has  been  correctly  understood.  It  is  not  primarily  to  fit 
for  college,  but  for  the  practical  pursuits  of  life.  As  an  illustra- 
tion, in  our  institute  work  the  total  number  in  attendance  was  over 
4,600,  and  nearly  2,100  were  prepared  in  our  high  schools  for  teach- 
ing. 

Mr.  Cornwall  opposed  higher  education  by  the  state. 

Mr.  Albee  asked  Mr.  Kerr,  Do  the  faculties  lay  greater  stress  on 
those  branches  which  are  not  to  be  followed  in  college,,  than  on 
Greek,  Latin,  etc.?  Mr.  Kerr  stated  that  more  students  were  con- 
ditioned in  grammar  and  history,  than  in  all  other  branches.  Those 
subjects  are  supposed  to  be  mastered  before  they  come  to  college. 
In  the  others  they  still  have  time  to  make  up. 

Mr.  Kerr  —  You  cannot  judge  of  the  character  of  a  college  by 
its  entrance  examination.  It  is  hard  to  get  into  some  colleges,  but 
easy  staying  there.  University  takes  a  middle  course;  students  are 
apt  to  be  dropped  during  the  first  year.     The  one  year's  scientific 
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course  is  severe.     More  persons  break  down  in  that  year  than  in 
any  other  year's  course. 

The  following  committees  were  then  appointed: 

Exhibitory  Department  —  R.  W.  Burton,  Alex.  Kerr,  M.  T. 
Park,  W.  H.  Richardson,  W.  A.  Walker. 

Honorary  Members  — J.  Q.  Emery,  W.  H.  Chandler,  S.  S.  Rock- 
wood. 

Resolutions  —  J.  B.  Thayer,  A.  F.  North,  W.  H.  Beach. 

Nomination  of  Officers  —  A.  J.  Hutton,  W.  A.  Walker,  D.  H. 
Flett. 

Finance  —  F.  W,  Isham,  J.  H.  Cummings,  0.  E.  Spinney. 

Moved  and  carried,  to  take  an  informal  ballot  for  president,  and 
Alex.  Kerr  and  C.  A.  Hutchins  appointed  tellers. 

Mr.  Reynolds  nominated  Mr.  A.  O.  Wright,  and  Mr.  Frawley 
nominated  Hon.  W.  H.  Chandler;  whereupon  114  ballots  were  cast, 
of  which  100  were  for  W.  H.  Chandler. 

On  motion,  this  was  declared  formal,  and  Mr.  Chandler  was  de- 
clared elected. 

An  invitation  was  received  from  the  principal  of  the  Lake  Geneva 
Seminary,  to  attend  an  evening  entertainment  at  Oakwood  Grounds. 
The  president  was  instructed  to  express  the  thanks  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  tha  invitation,  and  to  inform  the  principal  that  the  invita- 
tion would  be  accepted. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Association  finish  the  programme  this  after- 
noon. 

Adjourned. 

Thursday  Afternoon. 

On  motion,  the  rules  were  suspended  and  Pres.  W.  D.  Parker  was 
elected  permanent  Railway  Manager  of  the  Association. 

The  report  on  "  Course  of  Study  for  Mixed  Schools  "  was  read 
by  Hon.  W.  C.  Whitford,  the  other  member  of  the  committee  being 
W.  H.  Chandler,  R.  Graham,  W.  A.  Walker,  and  Samuel  Shaw. 

Voted  to  adopt  and  publish  the  report. 

A  paper  on  the  "  Metric  System,"  was  read  by  S.  S.  Rockwood; 
and  one  on  the  "  Signal  Service,"  prepared  by  Sergt.  S.  W.  Rhode, 
of  Milwaukee,  was  read  by  Mr.  Richardson. 
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Mr.  MacAlister  said  the  Signal  Service  had  its  inception  in  the 
brain  of  that  modest  man,  Dr.  I.  A.  Lapham,  of  Milwaukee.  The 
application  of  it  to  commercial  and  humane  purposes  is  due  to  Hon. 
Halbert  E.  Paine,  late  member  of  congress  from  Wisconsin. 

Short  reports  on  the  condition  of  education  in  the  state  followed. 
Mr.  Wood,  of  Oshkosh  —  School  matters  seem  to  be  going  on 
well.     An  attempt  had  been  made  to  throw  out  the  classical  and 
higher  branches.     This  could  not  be  done.     The  people  will  sup- 
port the  High  School. 

Mr.  Roby,  of  La  Crosse  —  There  has  been  some  agitation  on  the 
High  School  question.  But  they  are  now  putting  up  a  High  School 
building  at  a  cost  of  $23,000,  including  site.  Are  attempting  a  sys- 
tem of  special  promotions,  in  connnection  with  promotion  at  annual 
examination.  Attendance  of  ninety -six  per  cent.  Two  hundred 
and  twenty-six  cases  of  tardiness,  one  hundred  and  seventeen  less 
than  last  year.     Enrolled,  2,200. 

Mr.  Beach,  of  Beloit.  Are  slowly  increasing  the  range  of  studies. 
Expect  to  have  a  class  of  girls  studying  Greek  next  term. 

Mr.  Kinney,  of  Darlington.  Interest  is  high  and  growing.  The 
value  of  the  school  house  is  greater  than  that  of  all  the  churches. 
The  common  schools  in  the  neighborhood  are  better  than  often 
represented,  generally,  but  there  are  some  evils  in  hiring  teachers. 
A  dollar  a  month  will  sometimes  decide  the  choice,  instead  of 
merit. 

Miss  Clapp,  of  St.  Croix  Co.  Our  schools  are  doing  good.  We 
have  three  points:  1st.  Visiting  schools.  2d.  Interesting  the  peo- 
ple in  the  work.     3d.  Education  of  teachers. 

Mr.  Harvey,  of  Sheboygan.  High  school  consists  of  young  pupils. 
The  best  work  must  be  done  in  the  lowest  rooms.  There  are  over 
3,000  of  school  age,  but  only  1,120  in  public  schools;  many  are  in 
church  schools.  Large  portion  are  German,  and  the  work  is  largely 
in  language. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  of  New  Lisbon.  Is  not  going  so  far  from  the 
sources  of  inspiration.  He  has  been  in  the  state  for  twelve  years. 
Has  been  well  used.  He  is  naturally  pugnacious,  but  is  determined 
to  let  all  alone  who  would  let  him  alone.  He  has  acted  on  the 
principle  that  all  the  good  of  the  schools  must  emanate  from  the 
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teachers  themselves.  Boards  are  not  apt  to  strike  out  on  a  new 
line  of  policy.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  great  influence  at  our  com- 
mand. When  we  look  at  the  great  progress  of  education  during 
the  years  of  his  stay,  it  is  marvelous.  He  hopes  the  association  will 
go  on  in  its  work.  He  was  with  them  in  spirit.  Minnesota  is 
another  state,  but  not  another  people.  All  are  one  great  people. 
Has  been  in  the  field  twenty-six  years.  Has  an  ardent  hope  to 
serve  four  years  more.  He  wants  to  serve  thirty  years  in  the  service 
of  the  public  schools. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  nominations  was  presented  and 
adopted,  and  the  following  persons  were  declared  elected  to  the 
offices  named: 

Vice  Presidents — Rev.  A.  O.  Wright,  J.  H.  Cummings,  and 
Miss  Betsy  M.  Clapp. 

Secretary  —  A.  A.  Miller. 

Treasurer  —  T.  F.  Frawley. 

Board  of  Councilors  —  James  Mac  Alister,' G.  S.  Albee,  D.  Mc- 
Gregor, W.  A.  Walker,  and  H.  C.  Howland. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  honorary  members:  Hon.  J. 
B.  Cassoday,  Rev.  George  T.  Ladd,  C.  E.  Buell,  Esq.,  Dr.  G.  E. 
Catlin,  Prof.  W.  J.  Warner,  A.  F.  North,  E.  H.  Sprague,  Sergt.  S. 
W.  Rhode,  Prof.  Piper,  Sterling,  Illinois;  Prof.  H.  Freeman,  Rock- 
ford;  James  Hanan,  Chicago;  Prof.  Bridges,  Elgin,  and  Prof.  B.  L. 
Dodge. 

It  was  voted  that  Mr.  Cummings,  Rev.  Mr.  Ladd,  and  Sergt.  Rhode 
be  requested  to  furnish  copies  of  their  respective  papers  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Journal  of  Editcation. 

On  motion,  the  remaining  copies  of  the  History  of  the  Associa- 
tion were  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  treasurer  for  sale  and  dis- 
tribution. 

The  executive  committee  were  instructed  to  publish  the  minutes 
and  papers  of  this  session  in  the  Journal  of  Education,  paying 
therefor  such  sum  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  MacAlister  extended  an  invitation,  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Hoy, 
President  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Arts,  for  the 
members  of  the  association  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
academy,  to  be  held  in  Milwaukee  the  present  month. 
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The  Finance  committee  reported  the  treasurer's  account  correct, 
and  the  report  was  adopted. 

The  committee  on  Resolutions  made  the  following  report,  which 
was  adopted: 

Your  committee  on  Resolutions  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  The  Wisconsin  Teachers' 
Association  are  due  — 

1.  To  Dr.  G.  E.  Catlin,  C.  E.  Buell,  and  W.  J.  Warner,  of  the 
local  committee,  for  their  efforts  to  promote  the  interests  of  our 
meeting;  to  the  citizens  of  Geneva  for  their  generous  hospitality; 
to  the  hotels,  for  reduced  rates;  to  the  school  district,  for  the  free 
use  of  their  school  building  and  the  Opera  House;  and  to  the  Ge- 
neva Lake  Seminary,  for  the  offer  of  the  free  use  of  its  building, 
and  its  proffered  entertainment  for  this  evening. 

2.  To  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul,  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Minneapolis,  the  Wisconsin  Cen- 
tral, the  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  &  Western,  and  the  Western 
Union  railroads,  and  to  the  stasje  and  steamboat  lines,  for  reduced 
fare. 

3.  To  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Cassoday,  of  Janesville,  and  the  Rev.  Geo. 
T.  Ladd,  of  Milwaukee,  for  their  able  and  instructive  lectures. 

4.  To  Prof.  Albert  Salisbury,  for  his  valuable  labors  in  prepar- 
ing the  History  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association,  and  to 
Pres.  W.  D.  Parker,  for  his  efficient  services  in  perplexing  emer- 
gencies. 

5.  To  President  MacAlister  and  the  other  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion, for  the  prompt  and  efficient  discharge  of  their  duties,  render- 
ing the  sessions  of  the  association  pleasant  and  profitable. 

6.  To  the  press  generally,  for  many  favors;  to  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune, the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  and  especially  to  the  Geneva  Her- 
ald, for  the  very  full  daily  reports  of  our  proceedings. 

7.  To  Sergeant  Rhode,  for  his  valuable  paper  on  Signal  Service, 
and  his  kind  invitation  to  the  teachers  of  Wisconsin  to  visit  his 
office  in  Milwaukee  and  to  receive  such  other  information  as  they 
may  desire. 

The  report  was  adopted. 
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Prof.  Salisbury  presented  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  sense  of  the  last  sentence  of  Art.  II,  of  the 
constitution,  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  that  persons  once  elected  hon- 
orary members  may  become  active  members  in  any  year  thereafter 
by  the  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee. 

Mr.  Emery  presented  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  are 
hereby  respectfully  requested  to  take  into  consideration  the  advisa- 
bility of  establishing  a  Kindergarten  in  some  one  or  more  of  the 
State  Normal  Schools. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  this  Association  is  requested  to 
forward  a  copy  of  the  above  resolution  to  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools. 

The  Exhibitory  Department  was  perhaps  the  most  attractive  fea- 
ture of  the  Association.  Although  the  exhibit  was  very  small, 
owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  proper  officer,  yet  a  beginning  was 
made,  which  at  once  removes  the  experimental  character  of  the  de- 
partment and  assures  its  success.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  gen- 
tlemen who  took  hold  of  the  work  at  a  late  day,  and  pushed  it  for- 
ward. There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  it  will  prove  of 
great  value  to  the  schools  throughout  the  state. 

At  six  o'clock,  the  business  of  the  Association  being  completed, 
President  MacAlister  thanked  the  Association  for  its  kind  treat- 
ment of  himself,  and  declared  it  adjourned  sine  die. 

A.  A.  MILLEL?, 

/Secretary. 
17  —  Supt. 
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PRINCIPALS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Session  held  at  Madison,  Dec.  26  and  28,  1877. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  December  26,  1877. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  Principal  Shaw,  of  Mad- 
ison. The  President  not  being  present,  Prin.  J.  T.  Gould,  of  Ne- 
cedah,  was  appointed  Chairman  pro  tern.,  and  W.  G.  Clough,  of 
Portage,  was  chosen  Secretary  pro  tern. 

S.  Shaw,  B.  M.  Reynolds,  of  New  Lisbon,  and  J.  T.  Cummings, 
of  Sparta,  were  appointed  a  committee  on  enrollment. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Prin.  S.  Shaw,  on  the  Relation  of  the 
University  to  the  High  Schools  of  the  State.  The  subject  of  the 
paper  was  then  discussed  by  B.  M.  Reynolds,  S.  T.  Cummings,  R. 
Schmidt,  of  Appleton,  and  others. 

On  motion,  S.  Shaw,  B.  M.  Reynolds,  J.  T.  Lovewell,  of  Milwau- 
kee, and  W.  G.  Clough  were  constituted  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
report  upon  the  subject  of  the  paper,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Asso- 
ciation at  a  subsequent  session. 

On  motion,  J.  T.  Cummings,  B.  M.  Reynolds,  and  E.  R.  Smith, 
of  Burlington,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  and  report  ap- 
propriate resolutions  on  the  death  of  O.  R.  Smith,  of  Sparta. 

On  motion,  E.  R.  Smith,  of  Burlington,  George  Skewes,  of  Ra- 
cine, and  R.  Schmidt,  of  Appleton,  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
find  the, constitution  of  last  year  or  to  prepare  a  new  one. 

Adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman. 

W.  G.  Clough,  Setfy  pro  tern* 

Friday,  P.  M.,  December  28. 

Association  called  to  order  by  the  chairman  pro  tern,  E.  R.  Smith 
presented  the  following: 

Your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  the  consti- 
tution, beg  leave  to  report  as  follows: 

1.  We  are  unable  to  find  the  original  constitution. 

3.  We  recommend  the  following  for  your  consideration: 
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CONSTITUTION. 

Art.  I.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  Wisconsin 
Principals'  Association. 

Art.  II.  Principals  of  graded  and  high  schools  may  become 
members  of  this  association  upon  the  payment  of  one  dollar. 

Art.  III.  The  officers  of  the  association  shall  be  a  president,, 
vice  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected  annu- 
ally, in  such  a  manner  as  the  members  present  at  such  election  may 
determine. 

Art.  IV.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  members  present  at  any  regular  meeting.  4 

Art.  V.  The  officers  shall  constitute  the  executive  committee, 
who  shall  have  power  to  call  meetings  of  this  association  and  pro- 
vide a  programme  of  exercises  for  the  same. 

Respectfully  submitted,  E.  R.  Smith, 

George  Skewes, 

R.  Schmidt, 

Committee. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted. 

A  paper  on  4'  The  Power  a  Principal  has  over  his  Subordinates," 
was  read  by  Prin.  Beach,  of  Beloit. 

Also  a  paper  on  the  u  Coarse  of  Study  for  City  and  Village  Higk 
Schools,"  by  Prin.  Hardy,  of  Milwaukee. 

Also  a  paper  on  "  Uniform  Reports  for  the  State,"  by  Prin. 
Harvey,  of  Sheboygan. 

Also  a  paper  by  Prin.  Emery,  of  Ft.  Atkinson,  entitled  "  A  Few 
Problems  Relating  to  High  Schools." 

On  motion,  the  time  of  each  speaker  in  the  discussions  was  lim- 
ited to  five  minutes. 

J.  T.  Cummings,  for  the  committee  on  Resolutions,  reported  the 
following,  which  was  adopted: 

Whereas,  Divine  Providence  has  removed  from  our  midst  Prof. 
O.  R.  Smith;  and, 

"Whereas,  We  remember  him  as  an  efficient  worker,  a  genial  and 
large-minded  friend,  and  a  powerful  force  in  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  state;  therefore, 
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jResolved,  That  we  bear  testimony  before  all,  and  place  on  our 
records,  our  full  appreciation  of  his  great  powers  as  an  instructor, 
of  his  untiring  efforts  to  secure  the  best  and  fullest  development  of- 
the  schools  under  his  charge,  and  of  his  great  power  and  unflagging 
zeal  in  promoting  all  educational  measures,  both  of  the  state  and 
nation. 

IZesolved,  That  we  tender  our  deepest  sympathy  to  the  bereaved 
family,  and  cherish  with  them  the  memory  of  our  departed  friend 
and  co-laborer. 

Prin.  Beach,  in  his  paper  on  the  power  of  a  principal  over  a  sub- 
ordinate, considered  that  discipline  is  necessary  that  there  may  be 
uniformity  of  action;  that,  while  obedience  should  not  be  arrogantly 
required,  counsel  should  be  given  in  order  to  bring  about  the  best 
results;  that  encouragement  should  be  given,  inquiry  awakened, 
and  an  opportunity  to  strengthen  afforded  by  a  new  effort;  that  a 
principal  is  never  too  old  to  learn. 

Prin.  Shaw  considered  that  a  principal  should  go  directly  to  the 
subordinate,  and  correct  faults  in  kindness,  to  the  end  that  the 
teacher  may  not  feel  grieved;  but  feel  that  care  must  be  taken  or 
her  efficiency  will  be  impaired. 

Prin.  Hardy,  in  his  paper  on  the  Course  of  Study  for  Village  and 
City  High  Schools,  considered  the  matter  full  of  difficulty;  that 
small  schools  attempt  the  work  of  large  schools;  that,  as  the  pres- 
ent course  is  a  compromise  between  the  scientific  and  classical 
courses,  the  day  of  complete  uniformity  is  far  distant;  that  the 
number  of  studies  should  be  limited;  that  we  should  not  look  to  the 
advantage  and  convenience  of  the  few  to  the  neglect  of  the  many; 
that  too  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  subject  matter  rather  than  on 
method;  that  we  should  look  to  quality,  and  not  to  quantity;  that 
political  economy  and  literature  should  receive  more  attention. 

Prof.  I.  N.  Stewart,  of  Berlin,  found  that  in  several  schools  the 
work  does  not  bring  culture;  that  no  successive  classes  can  do  the 
same  work  in  the  same  time.  That  we  need  a  course  of  study,  not 
a  course  of  time. 

Supt.  MacAlister,  of  Milwaukee,  thinks  the  great  trouble  attaches 
to  the  traditional  high  school.  That  the  high  school  has  two  faces. 
1st,  toward  the  University;  2d,  toward  occupations  in  life.     That 
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we  must  adopt  both,  where  we  can,  but  where  one  only  can  be  had, 
the  latter  should  be  taken.  That  we  should  mve  attention  to  Ger- 
man  rather  than  to  Latin.  That  mental  science  should  be  elimin- 
ated, and  chemistry  reduced  to  the  minimum.  More  attention 
should  be  given  to  natural  philosophy,  and  general  history  omitted. 

Other  teachers  took  part  in  the  discussion,  but  their  remarks 
were  not  recorded. 

On  motion,  the  association  proceeded  to  elect  officers  for  the  year 
1878,  with  the  following  result: 

President,  S.  Shaw,  of  Madison;  Vice  President,  J.  H.  Chamber- 
lin,  Black  River  Falls;  Secretary,  E.  R.  Smith,  Burlington;  Treas- 
urer, J.  Q.  Emery,  Fort  Atkinson. 

Principal  Shaw  read  the  following: 

Your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  "  The  relation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  to  the  Graded  and  High  Schools,"  would 
respectfully  report: 

1st.  We  claim  to  be  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  of 
University  education  at  public  expense,  as  the  legitimate  outgrowth 
of  the  common  school  system,  and  as  such,  we  pledge  it  our  hearty 
support. 

2d.  We  feel  that  the  graded  schools  of  the  state  are  justly  enti- 
tled to  protection  at  the  hands  of  the  Regents  of  the  University, 
from  being  obliged  to  compete  with  its  preparatory  work. 

3d.  Under  present  arrangements,  those  schools  have  not  such  pro- 
tection, as  will  appear  from  the  fact  that  more  than  one  half  of  the 
students  listed  in  the  last  catalogue  for  the  sub-freshman  class  of 
the  course  of  general  science,  are  residents  of  districts  compelled  to 
offer  parallel  instruction  in  having  adopted  the  Free  High  School, 
and  having  received  state  aid  therefor. 

4th.  If  the  regents  deem  it  necessary  to  continue  sub-freshman 
instruction  for  the  assistance  of  pupils  from  rural  districts,  we  re- 
spectfully ask  the  adoption  of  substantially  the  Minnesota  plan  of 
protection. 

5th.  Should  this  course  be  adopted  in  Wisconsin,  we  are  confi- 
dent that  our  University  would  very  soon  reap  the  same  advantages 
as  has  the  Minnesota  University,  of  increasing  numbers,  popularity, 
and  efficiency. 
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6  th.  That  this  association,  by  an  appropriate  committee,  forward 
this  report  to  the  regents  at  their  first  meeting,  and  press  it  upon 
their  consideration.  SAMUEL  SHAW, 

W.  G.  CLOUGH, 
J.  H.  CUMMINGS. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted  as  the  sense  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  S.  Shaw  appointed  a  committee  to  present  the  matter  to 
the  regents. 

The  secretary  elect  was  authorized  to  procure  a  suitable  record 
book  for  the  association. 
On  motion,  adjourned. 

J.  T.  GOULD, 

Chairman  pro  tern. 
W.  G.  Clough, 

Secretary  pro  tern. 
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CHARITABLE  AND  REORMATORY  INSTITUTIONS. 


WISCONSIN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  AT  WAU- 
KESHA. 

S.   J.   M.    PUTNAM,    SUPERINTENDENT. 

[From  the  Managers'  Report.] 

This  school  was  not  established  to  make  or  to  waste  money,  but 
to  disburse  it  wisely  in  reformatory  work.  All  its  industries  are 
only  subordinate  helps  to  the  primary  work  of  reformation.  They 
are  operated  by  and  on  account  of  the  state,  because  we  regard  this 
plan  better  for  the  improvement  of  boys  than  the  contract  system. 
We  think  that  when  we  receive  a  boy,  committed  to  our  charge 
because  he  is  so  uncontrollable  or  vicious  as  to  render  him  unfit  to 
be  at  large,  and  after  educating  him,  morally,  intellectually,  and 
physically,  restore  him  to  his  friends  and  state  "  clothed  in  his  right 
mind,"  prepared  to  discharge  properly  the  duties  of  a  good  citizen, 
it  would  be  a  narrow  and  sordid  calculator  who  would  attempt  to 
eatimate  the  value  of  such  a  change  in  dollars  and  cents.     *     * 

The  industrial  school  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  prison,  pure  and 
simple,  where  boys  are  sent  for  confinement  and  punishment.  To 
correct  this  misapprehension,  we  take  occasion  to  say  that  in  our 
educational  department  proper  we  have  now  more  than  four  hun- 
dred boys  in  regular  daily  attendance,  giving  careful  attention  to, 
and  making  good  progress  iu,  their  studies.  If  these  boys  were  not 
here,  they  would  be  almost  all  of  them  truants,  and  many  of  them 
something  worse;  they  would  count  in  the  census  and  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  public  school  money,  but  others  would  receive  the 
benefit  of  it.  This  school,  then,  to  some  extent,  supplies  the  want 
of  a  truancy  law.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Howard,  who  have  had 
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charge  of  the  educational  department  since  January,  1877,  left  us 
this  fall.  They  left  the  school  in  excellent  condition.  We  regretted 
that  they  were  compelled  to  leave. 

This  department  of  our  school  is  justly  entitled  to  recognition  by 
the  educators  of  the  state  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  great  work 
to  which  they  are  devoting  themselves,  and  also  by  all  the  friends 
of  our  public  school  system.  It  has  not  been  thus  recognized  to 
the  extent  of  its  merits.  It  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  of 
inestimable  value  in  the  work  of  the  institution. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  present  occupant  of  the  execu- 
tive chair  has  been  long  and  familiarly  conversant  with  this  school,, 
and  has  always  shown  a  friendly  interest  in  its  welfare,  both  as  a 
public  officer  and  private  citizen.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  sup- 
posed that  we  expect  to  enlighten  him  when  we  speak  of  matters 
connected  with  our  work  which  are  familiar  to  all  who  have  visited 
the  school,  or  sought  in  any  way  to  learn  its  measures. 

[Prom  the  Superintendent's  Report.] 

We  have  a  Sunday  School  each  Sunday  forenoon,  commencing 
at  half-past  ten  o'clock,  and  closing  at  twelve.  In  the  afternoon,  the 
clergymen  of  the  different  denominations  alternately  preach  for  us, 
without  cost  to  the  state.  These  meetings  are  usually  held  in  the 
chapel,  except  in  warm  weather;  then  in  the  grove,  where  a  plat- 
form has  been  erected  and  seats  provided  for  the  accommodation 
of  our  own  people,  as  well  as  for  such  visitors  as  may  favor  us  with 
their  presence  during  these  services. 

In  addition  to  the  labors  of  our  local  clergymen,  we  have  been, 
during  the  past  summer,  frequently  addressed  by  distinguished 
speakers  from  abroad,  among  whom  were  Rev.  Mr.  Rowlands,  Rev. 
Mr.  Martin,  and  Dr.  Storrs,  of  New  York,  Rev.  Father  Spillard,  of 
Texas,  Dr.  Sumner,  of  Alabama,  and  Dr.  Irwin,  of  St.  Louis.  The 
latter  gentleman,  while  stopping  at  our  springs,  was  a  frequent 
caller  at  the  school,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  its  workings,  as 
will  appear  from  \,he  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  him, 
and  published,  on  the  28th  of  August,  in  the  Herald  and  Presbyter- 
He  says:  "  The  Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  located  at 
Waukesha,  is  a  monument  to  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  the 
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state.  It  is  a  model  reform  school.  Money  has  not  been  spared 
in  ornamenting  the  grounds,  erecting  the  buildings,  and  improving 
the  farm.  *  *  *  *  I  preached  to  the  boys,  and,  upon  both 
Sabbaths,  a  more  attentive  and  more  deeply  affected  audience  I 
never  addressed.  It  would  be  well  for  other  states  to  follow  the 
good  example  of  Wisconsin,  and  exercise  parental  care  over  the 
juvenile  delinquents  within  their  borders." 

In  justice  to  all  concerned,  I  deem  it  not  inappropriate  to  insert 
the  following  card  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard,  published  in  "  The 
Freeman,"  of  the  29th  of  August  last: 

"  Mr.  Editor  :  As  Mrs.  Howard  and  myself  have  decided  to 
sever  our  connection  with  the  institution  in  which  we  are  teaching, 
we  wish  to  express  our  regrets  at  leaving  so  many  well-tried  friends, 
and  at  the  same  time  allude  r.o  the  excellent  condition  of  this  school 
as  a  whole.  It  requires  no  close  observation  to  discover  the  im- 
provements in  outside  matters  connected  with  the  school.  In  the 
shops,  the  managers  assure  us,  the  discipline  is  much  more  easily 
maintained,  and  the  stock  or  material  is  not  wasted  or  injured  in 
the  making. 

"In  the  school  department,  no  one  can  fail  to  see  a  marked  im- 
provement within  the  last  eighteen  months,  not  only  in  deport- 
ment, but  in  carefulness  and  thoroughness  of  work,  and  in  the  in- 
terest manifested  by  the  pupils.  While  all  enjoy  greater  freedom, 
a  better  discipline  is  mained. 

"  We  are  induced  to  leave  our  situations,  where  we  have  worked 
so  harmoniously  for  nearly  two  years,  only  by  the  hope  of  benefit 
from  the  change  of  climate. 

Yours  respectfully,  «  GEO.  W.  HOWARD, 

"  M.  E.  HOWARD." 

[From  the  Teacher'  Report.] 
The  report  of  the  school  department  of  this   Institution   for  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1878,  is  herewith  respectfully  submitted: 

Number  under  instruction  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 364. 

Number  newly  committed  during  the  year 151 

Number  returned  during  the  year 12 

Number  under  instruction  during  the  year 527 
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Number  left  school  during  the  year 108 

Number  in  present  attendance 419 

Of  the  151  received,  could  not  write 66 

Commenced  reading  from  chart 45 

Commenced  reading  from  first  reader 24 

Commenced  reading  from  second  reader 56 

Commenced  reading  from  third  reader 15 

Commenced  reading  from  fourth  reader 10 

Commenced  reading  from  fifth  reader 1 

151 


First  department  in  Correction  House  is  taught  by  W.  H.  Hurl- 
but.  The  second  department  in  Correction  House  is  taught  by 
Miss  H.  L.  Whitcher. 

Our  aim  in  all  departments  is  to  do  thorough  work  and  to  give 
the  boys  the  best  practical  education  possible. 


WISCONSIN   INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  AT 
MILWAUKEE. 

[From  the  Report  of  the  Secretary.] 
It  is  three  years  since  this  school  was  organized,  and  the  charita- 
ble women  who  control  it  feel  that  their  efforts  have  been  crowned 
with  success.  So  confident  was  the  State  Legislature  of  their  effi- 
ciency, and  also  of  their  need,  in  the  elevation  of  neglected, 
wicked,  and  degraded  young  girls,  that  $15,000  was  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  building,  away  from  the  heart  of  the 
city,  the  better  to  carry  on  the  good  influences  begun  by  these 
humane  women.  The  real  estate  is  valued  at  $35,000.  The  city 
of  Milwaukee  gave  eight  acres  of  land,  valued  at  $20,000,  situated 
in  a  most  healthful  locality,  and  commanding  a  full  view  of  its 
beautiful  bay.  The  cost  of  the  building  is  $15,000,  the  amount  of 
the  appropriation.  Personal  property  is  estimated  at  $500.  The 
present  number  of  inmates  is  43,  38  girls  and  5tboys;  40  are  native 
born,  3  of  foreign  birth.  At  present  there  are  children  in  the  In- 
stitution from  six  different  counties:     Milwaukee  sends  6,  Dane  1 
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Outagamie  4,  Winnebago  1,  Eau  Claire  4,  and  Jefferson  1;  Iowa 
and  Calumet  counties  have  at  different  times  been  represented. 

During  the  year,  25  pupils  have  been  received,  and  since  the 
organization,  April,  1875,  160.  Have  had  17  commitments  during 
the  year;  since  organization,  68.  Have  had  5  charity  inmates  dur- 
ing the  year;  since  organization,  53.  The  average  attendance  has 
been  39.7;  last  year  it  was  28. 

Since  the  incorporation  of  the  school,  twenty-five  have  been 
placed  in  homes;  seven  of  those  were  apprenticed,  and  eighteen 
adopted.  The  children  have  manufactured  over  one  thousand 
pieces  of  wearing  apparel  and  fancy  goods;  six  hundred  pieces, 
often  more,  are  washed  and  ironed  each  week,  and  from  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  fifty  are  patched  and  darned;  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  loaves  of  bread  are  made  and  baked  by  one  pair 
of  hands  each  week. 

We  expect  to  give  each  scholar  a  good  English  education.  From 
the  eldest  to  the  youngest,  all  are  expected  to  contribute  by  their 
labor  to  the  general  comfort  of  the  household.  We  hope  in  the 
future  to  be  able  to  give  each  one,  who  shows  any  adaptability  for 
it,  some  trade,  such  as  dress-making,  millinery,  tailoring,  cooking, 
etc.,  so  that  she  may  be  able  to  maintain  herself  honorably  and  vir- 
tuously, when  she  leaves  the  school,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

Although  the  Board  of  Managers  are  duly  grateful  for  the  appro- 
priation of  last  year,  we  cannot  forbear  to  remind  the  State 
Board  that  the  Legislature,  while  it  has  given  more  than  a  million 
and  a  quarter  for  bad  boys,  has  appropriated  only  sixteen  thousand 
for  the  reclamation  and  reformation  of  girls.  With  each  addi- 
tional year  we  gain  profitable  experience.  The  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity is  so  apparent,  the  removal  of  abject  poverty  and  youthful 
vice  from  our  streets — a  blessing  for  which  society  is  so  grateful — 
that  neither  the  community  nor  the  state  can  afford  to  permit  us  to 
lessen  our  endeavors,  however  weary  we  may  sometimes  become  in 
well-doing.  Respectfully, 

MRS.  A.  J.  AIKENS, 

Secretary. 
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OFFICERS  FOR  1879. 

President — Mrs.  W.  P.  Lynde. 

Vice  Presidents — Mesdames  E.  P.  Allis,  A.  C.  Mat,  and  Ed. 
Sanderson. 

Secretary — Mrs.  A.  J.  Aikens. 

Treasurer — Mrs.  C.  D.  Adsit. 

Counsellors — Messrs.  J.  P.  C.  Cottrill,  J.  H.  Inbusch,  A.  R.  R. 
Butler,  Wm.  P.  McLaren,  J.  W.  Van  Schaick,  Geo.  H.  Paul, 
D.  H.  Johnson,  T.  H.  Judd,  Wm.  H.  Metcalf,  Judge  A.  C.  May, 
Dr.  Ernst  Kramer  and  Gov.  Wm.  E.  Smith. 


INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND  AT 
JANESVILLE. 

[From  the  Superintendent's  Report.] 

The  beginning  of  the  year  found  the  school  in  the  commodious 
building  erected  to  replace  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  1874,  and 
the  experience  of  the  year  has  demonstrated  its  adaptation  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  The  plan  of  the  house  renders 
it  convenient,  the  rooms  are  large  and  airy,  the  heating  apparatus 
and  water  supply  are  sufficient,  and  the  accommodations  ample  for 
the  number  of  pupils  now  in  attendance. 

Ninety  persons,  forty-three  males  and  forty-seven  females,  have 
received  instruction  during  the  year.  Nine  have  entered  the  school 
since  the  date  of  the  last  report.  Applications  have  been  received 
for  the  admission  of  several  others.  Nine  have  completed  their 
course  of  instruction  here.  One,  Augusta  Zimmerman,  who  left 
school  last  spring  on  account  of  ill-health,  died  in  September,  at  her 
home  in  Jefferson  county.  The  average  number  present  during 
the  term  is  seventy-seven. 

Instruction  has  been  given,  as  heretofore,  in  three  departments, 
literary,  musical,  and  industrial.     *     *     * 

The  peculiar  condition  of  the  pupils  in  this  school  demands  special 
training  of  a  variety  of  kinds,  in  order  that  they  may  be  as  far  as 
possible  qualified  to  do  their  share  of  the  world's  work,  and  bear 
their  portions  of  the  world's  responsibilities. 
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A  child  blind  from  infancy  has  a  poorer  chance  for  the  acquisi- 
tion and  use  of  practical  knowledge  than  any  other  child  of  equal 
mental  capacity.  He  is  shut  out  from  a  large  part  of  the  occupa- 
tions and  amusements  which  serve  to  induce  vigor  in  children  who 
see.  His  knowledge  of  material  objects  is  meager  and  likely  to  be 
inaccurate.  Of  a  large  and  important  class  of  ideas,  he  can  form 
only  a  vague  conception.  His  ear  conveys  to  him  the  spoken  words 
of  his  companions,  and  he  may  learn  to  use  language  fluently, 
without  after  all  having  a  correct  apprehension  of  many  of  the  ob- 
jects and  operations  that  he  talks  about.  He  may  even  have  ex- 
ceptional endowments  in  certain  respects,  and  still  his  mental  con- 
dition be  abnormal,  because  of  his  lack  of  extensive  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  material  world.  The  more  his  imaginative  faculty 
is  developed,  the  less  likely  he  is  to  be  careful  to  gain  exact  ideas 
of  externals,  and  the  less  imagination  he  has,  the  more  the  difficult 
it  is  for  him  to  obtain  any  clear  conception  from  a  description  or 
from  models. 

A  proper  system  of  education  will  do  much  toward  supplying 
the  lack  of  the  knowledge  that  comes  through  vision.  The  hear- 
ing must  be  made  to  do  all  it  can.  Touch  must  be  called  upon  to 
render  its  invaluable  aid.  Its  range  is  limited.  It  can  not  go  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  hands.  It  can  tell  little  of  motion  and  nothing  of 
light,  shade,  or  color.  But  it  can  lay  the  foundations  of  knowledge 
by  giving  the  mind  some  things  known,  from  which  it  can  proceed 
to  form  conceptions  of  things  unknown.  "With  a  model  in  his  hand 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  outline,  the  words  of  the  teacher  can  assist 
the  imagination  in  forming  a  mental  picture  of  the  machine  or  ani- 
mal in  motion  or  in  different  positions.     *         *         *         * 

All  recognize  the  value  to  seeing  youth  of  pictures  and  models 
of  various  kinds,  specimens  of  shells,  minerals,  etc.,  and  apparatus 
for  illustrating  natural  philosophy  and  other  sciences.  Is  it  not 
evident  that  to  the  blind  youth,  the  value  of  apparatus  suited  to 
his  touch  is  still  greater?  Gradually,  as  the  finances  of  the  Insti- 
tution and  of  the  state  will  permit,  I  deem  it  highly  desirable  that 
the  requirements  of  our  school  in  this  respect  should  be  supplied. 

Blindness  is  a  hindrance  to  physical  vigor  and  development, 
which  is  not  always  realized.     The  steps  taken  always  in  the  dark 
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are  likely  to  be  few,  slow,  and  unsteady.  The  inducements  to  and 
opportunities  lor  active  exercise  in  the  open  air  are  much  less  than 
for  seeing  children.  This  often  results  in  enfeebled  constitutions, 
nngainly  movements,  and  a  lack  of  enterprise  and  self-reliance. 

It  is  our  duty  in  seeking  to  prepare  our  pupils  for  the  duties  of 
life,  to  train  their  sluggish  muscles,  to  awaken  in  their  minds  an 
interest  in  the  active  pursuits  of  men  and  women,  to  stimulate  self- 
respect,  and  to  develop  and  encourage  self-reliance. 

In  these  respects  there  is  a  great  difference  in  blind  children, 
when  they  first  come  to  school.  This  arises  in  part  from  difference 
in  natural  characteristics,  and  in  part  from  circumstances  (some 
having  a  degree  of  vision,  and  some  having  become  blind  after 
their  early  childhood  was  passed),  but  much  depends  upon  the 
training  of  the  child  at  home.       *       *       * 

There  are  many  things  which  a  blind  child  can  learn  at  home 
just  as  well  as  at  the  Institution,  the  knowledge  of  which  would 
enable  him  to  enter  upon  his  pupilage  here  in  a  condition  to  ad- 
vance rapidly  and  easily,  as,  for  example,  to  prepare  his  toilet,  to 
tie  a  knot,  to  handle  a  knife  and  fork  properly,  and  in  many  ways 
to  use  his  hands  readily;  to  count,  to  add  and  subtract  small  num- 
bers, the  points  of  the  compass,  the  names  of  the  state  and  town  in 
which  he  lives.  Opportunity  should  be  given  him  to  examine,  by 
handling,  as  large  a  number  of  objects  as  possible.  If  there  are 
other  children  in  the  family,  the  blind  one  might  well  accompany 
them  to  the  district  school.  He  can  take  part  in  many  of  the  exer- 
cises, and  get  real  profit  from  them,  and  also  from  the  association 
with  sighted  children. 

The  memory  should  early  be  cultivated  by  committing  passages 
of  prose  or  poetry.  Especially  should  pains  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  child's  forming  any  bad  habits  of  posture  or  rhythmic  motions. 
Such  habits  are  very  easy  to  acquire,  and  very  difficult  to  be  rid  of. 
Abundant  occupation  for  the  hands  and  activity  of  body  are  prob- 
ably the  best  preventives,  as  they  are  the  best  remedies. 

It  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  well  to  add  somewhat  to  the  in- 
ducements now  offered  to  our  scholars  to  take  active  exercise,  or 
make  such  use  of  their  physical  powers  as  should  give  them  skill 
and  strength.     Our  boys  would  enjoy  and  use  parallel  bars  and 
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other  gymnastic  apparatus.  Some  tools,  not  too  choice  to  be 
handled  by  the  smaller  boys,  would  be  desirable,  and  also  small 
wagons  or  carts,  which  both  boys  and  girls  might  use  during  play 
hours.  An  additional  swing  for  the  use  of  the  girls  is  quite  a  neces- 
sity.    *     *     * 

In  August  last,  a  regular  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Institution  in  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Twenty-five  Institutions  in  the  United  States,  one  in  Can- 
ada, and  one  in  London,  England,  were  represented  at  the  meeting 
by  one  or  more  delegates.  Several  interesting  and  instructive  pa- 
pers were  read,  and  valuable  reports  were  presented  by  committees 
previously  appointed.  There  were  also  discussions  on  various  top- 
ics relating  to  the  educating  and  welfare  of  the  blind.     *     *     *    * 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  express  the  hope  that  the  measure  of  suc- 
cess which  has  hitherto  attended  our  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  blind  of  Wisconsin,  may  be  continued  and  increased; 
and  to  this  end  may  we  labor  unitedly,  and  rely  upon  Him  by  whose 
aid  alone  any  good  work  can  be  accomplished. 

Kespectfully, 

SARAH  F.  C.  LITTLE. 

ADMISSION. 

Any  person  wishing  to  make  application  for  the  admission  of  a 
pupil  into  the  institution,  must  address  the  Superintendent,  giving 
definite  and  truthful  answers  to  the  following  questions,  viz: 

1st.  What  are  the  names  and  post-office  address  of  the  parents 
or  guardians  of  the  person  for  whom  application  is  made? 

2d.  Are  such  parents  or  guardians  legal  residents  of  the  state  of 
Wisconsin? 

3d.  What  is  the  name  and  age  of  the  person  for  whom  applica- 
tion is  made? 

4th.     At  what  age  did  he  or  she  become  blind,  and  from  what 


cause 


? 


5th.  Is  his  or  her  blindness  total  or  partial?  If  partial,  what  is 
the  degree  of  blindness? 

6th.  Is  he  or  she  of  sound  mind,  and  susceptible  of  intellectual 
culture? 
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7th.  Is  he  or  she  free  from  bodily  deformity  and  all  infectious 
diseases? 

8th.  What  are  his  or  her  personal  habits  and  moral  character? 

If  any  useful  vision  exists,  the  certificate  of  some  physician  or 
teacher  should  be  furnished,  stating  that  the  child  cannot  receive 
the  advantages  of  common  schools  for  want  of  sight. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  such  application  by  the  Superintendent,  the 
applicant  will  be  notified  as  to  whether  or  not  the  person  in  ques- 
tion will  be  admitted,  and  no  one  must  be  sent  to  the  Institution 
until  such  notification  shall  have  been  received. 

No  person  of  imbecile  or  unsound  mind,  or  of  confirmed  immoral 
character  will  be  knowingly  received  into  the  Institution;  and  in 
case  any  person  shall,  after  a  fair  trial,  prove  incompetent  for  use- 
ful instruction,  or  disobedient  to  the  wholesome  regulations  of  the 
Institution,  such  pupil  will  be  thereupon  discharged. 

It  is  believed  that  a  considerable  number  of  blind  children  are 
growing  up  in  ignorance,  in  the  state,  and  the  attention  of  minis- 
ters, doctors,  teachers,  and  other  persons  of  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  young,  is  specially  invited  to  the  matter,  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  use  their  influence  to  have  such  children  sent  to  school 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Parents  of  blind  children  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  Insti- 
tution, that  they  may  decide  from  their  own  observation  whether  it 
is  best  to  send  them  here. 

Ail  persons  are  requested  to  send  the  names  and  addresses  of 
blind  children  of  their  acquaintance  to  the  Superintendent, 

Mrs.  THOMAS  H.  LITTLE, 
Institution  for  the  JBlind,  Janesville,  Wis. 
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INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF 
AND  DUMB,  AT  DEL  A  VAN. 

[From  the  Superintendent's  Report.] 

One  hundred  and  eighty  pupils  have  been  registered  during  the 
year.  The  average  attendance  has  been  one  hundred  and  forty. 
Of  these,  thirty-six  are  new  pupils;  a  number  considerably  in  ad- 
vance of  that  of  any  previous  year,  except  1876,  when  it  was  thirty- 
five.  This  is  in  part  a  result  of  our  efforts  in  looking  up  those  en- 
titled to  admission,  and  in  interesting  parents  and  guardians  in  their 
education.  There  are  now  on  file  accepted  applications  of  eighteen 
others,  most  of  whom  will  no  doubt  soon  enter.  Besides  these, 
there  is  doubtless  a  large  number  still  unknown  to  us.  We  have 
used  diligence  in  giving  publicity  to  the  information,  that  the  state 
here  provides  liberally  for  the  education  of  every  child  within  her 
borders,  who,  by  reason  of  defective  hearing,  cannot  receive  instruc- 
tion in  the  common  schools;  and  have  urged  that  in  case  of  absence, 
while  the  child  suffers  an  irreparable  loss,  the  state  also  loses  in  the 
fact  that  the  appropriated  means  do  not  reach  the  one  for  whom 
they  were  appropriated;  and  still  more  seriously,  in  the  fact  that 
there  are  those  among  its  inhabitants  growing  into  maturity,  with- 
out the  qualifications  which  will  make  them  good  and  useful  citi- 
zens.    *     *     * 

THE  SCHOOL. 

The  classification  of  the  pupils,  and  the  arrangement  of  their 
studies  and  exercises,  vary  very  slightly  from  year  to  year.  The 
lowest  grade  is  composed,  in  the  main,  of  those  who  have  just  en- 
tered. Durftig  the  year  they  learn  some  hundreds  of  words — nouns, 
verbs,  adjectives,  prepositions,  and  pronouns;  and  to  combine  them 
into  simple  sentences,  descriptive  of  objects  and  actions  presented. 
They  also  learn  to  count,  to  add  and  subtract  small  numbers,  and 
to  write  a  fair  hand.  In  the  second  grade,  the  learning  of  language 
is  continued  to  the  construction  of  complex  sentence,  and  connected 
composition,  with  exercises  in  arithmetic,  and  object  lessons.  In 
the  third  grade,  the  study  of  language  and  arithmetic  is  continued, 
18  —  Sum?. 
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-with  the  addition  of  geography.  In  the  fourth  grade,  the  common 
school  text  books  are  taken  up,  and  thenceforward  the  exercises  of 
the  school  room,  and  the  methods  of  instruction,  are  very  similar 
to  those  in  other  schools.  As  far  as  practicable,  all  recitations  are 
conducted  in  written  language,  and  the  pupil  is  constantly  required 
to  give  and  take  ideas  by  means  of  words.  In  this  way  a  pupil  of 
ordinary  capacity  will  acquire  in  the  course  of  seven  years,  credita- 
ble proficiency  in  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history,  elements 
of  physics,  astronomy,  botany,  physiology,  geology,-  rhetoric,  litera- 
ture, and  in  cases  of  those  of  best  capacity,  algebra,  political  econ- 
omy, mental  and  moral  science. 

I  think  it  well  to  repeat  what  was  said  in  the  25th  report:  "  The 
institute  is,  in  the  most  complete  sense,  educational  in  its  design 
and  operations;  an  integral  part  of  the  state  system  of  public  in- 
struction; peculiar  only  so  far  as  the  misfortune  of  its  beneficiaries 
creates  a  necessity;"  and  to  add  that  we  recognize  these  peculiari- 
ties, as  a  part  of  their  misfortune,  We  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to 
remove  them  as  rapidly  and  completely  as  possible.  Singularity, 
and  consequent  isolation  and  privation  constitute  in  a  great  meas- 
ure the  burden  of  deafness.  That  condition  which  renders  the  child 
unable  to  receive  oral  communication  from  others,  also  deprives 
him  of  the  power  to  acquire  the  means  of  communicating  his  own 
thoughts  to  them,  and  acts  practically  as  a  bar  to  all  ordinary  edu- 
cational efforts  and  social  intercourse.  His  own  crude  natural 
signs,  however  skillfully  used  by  him,  are  scarcely  comprehended 
by  his  few  most  intimate  associates,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  become 
a  satisfactory  means  of  communication. 

We  recognize  the  fact,  that  whatever  tends  to  remove  this  bar, 
and  make  the  interchange  of  thought  practicable,  tends  to  lessen 
this  singularity,  and  to  introduce  the  deaf  mute  to  social  equality 
with  those  more  favored,  in  the  possession  of  all  their  senses. 
Hence  the  acquisition  of  verbal  language,  articulate  or  written,  is 
the  great  purpose  of  their  education;  the  object  to  be  had  in  view 
throughout  the  whole  course.  To  attain  this,  the  natural  language 
or  gesture,  which  is  in  reality  a  foreign  language,  not  only  not  ad- 
vantageous, but  decidedly  harmful,  in  the  efforts  to  acquire  word 
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language,  must  be  abandoned;  and  the  pupil  must  be  made  to  think 
and  to  express  his  thoughts  in  words.  A  more  difficult  task  can 
scarcely  be  conceived.  It  is  seldom  completely  effected.  We 
work  toward  perfection,  by  constantly  requiring  words  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  signs.     This  is  done,  as  I  have  said  above,  either  bj 

articulation  or  writing. 

articulation. 

Late  reports  from  the  institutions  in  the  United  States  show  that 
this  method  of  instruction  and  communication  is  receiving  increased 
attention.  During  the  year,  almost  one-fourth  of  our  pupils  have 
received  instruction  in  articulation  and  lip-reading.  Many  of  them 
have  made  very  satisfactory  improvement.  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  another  teacher  be  assigned  to  this  department. 

industrial  department. 

During  the  year,  fifteen  boys  have  been  instructed  in  the  use  of 
wood- working  tools;  learning  to  perform  a  variety  of  work  in  the 
line  of  cabinet  making  and  carpentry. 

In  the  shoe-shop,  twenty-seven  boys  have  been  employed.  All 
the  work  made  has  met  with  ready  sale  at  fair  prices. 

Eight  pupils  —  three  girls  and  five  boys  —  have  received  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  type-setting.  We  have  recently  purchased  two 
small  presses,  and  have  every  reason  to  expect  good  results  from 
the  introduction  of  this  branch  of  industry. 

As  the  education  of  the  hand  and  eye,  in  the  direction  of  secur- 
ing means  of  support  hereafter,  and  the  cultivation  of  habits  of 
industry  are  our  objects,  we  use  no  machinery  in  our  shops;  believ- 
ing that  these  results  will  be  more  satisfactorily  secured  in  the 
skillful  use  of  ordinary  hand  tools. 

The  smaller  boys  are  employed  in  keeping  the  school-rooms, 
walks  and  yard  in  order,  and  in  preparing  wood,  etc. 

The  reports  of  the  masters  of  the  shops,  accompanying  this,  will 
give  you  statements  of  their  condition. 

The  work  performed  by  the  female  pupils,  while  equally  import- 
ant, and  faithfully  performed,  cannot  be  so  readily  represented  in 
dollars  and  cents.     They  have  taken  care  of  their  own  and  the 
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boys'  dormitories,  and  performed  much  of  the  work  in  the  dining- 
room  and  laundry.  In  the  sewing-room,  all  varieties  of  sewing  are 
taught.     *     *     *     * 

VISIT   OF   THE    GOVERNOR. 

During  the  closing  exercises  last  June,  the  institute  was  honored 
by  the  presence  of  his  Excellency,  Gov.  William  E.  Smith,  and  his 
lady.  The  visit,  though  unexpected,  was  none  the  less  gratifying 
and  enjoyable  to  all  present,  and  we  have  good  reason  to  think, 
satisfactory  to  them.  It  will  long  be  remembered  as  the  first  such 
visit,  within  the  school  life  of  many  of  our  pupils. 

VISIT    OF   THE    STATE    SUPERINTENDENT    OF   PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION. 

In  February,  Hon.  W.  C.  Whitford  made  an  official  visit  and  in- 
spection of  the  institute.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  give  you  his  im- 
pressions, in  his  own  language,  as  printed  in  the  Wisconsin  Journal 
of  Education,  March,  1878  (Editorial). 

"  Every  opportunity  which  could  be  desired  was  given  for  the 
inspection  of  the  grounds  and  buildings.  Neatness,  good  order, 
and  industry  were  exhibited  everywhere.  The  location  on  the  bluff 
just  outside  the  village,  and  near  Turtle  Creek,  is  a  very  beautiful 
one;  and  the  plat  of  ground  in  front  of  the  main  building  is  orna- 
mented tastefully  with  evergreens  and  shrubbery.  The  barns, 
work-shops,  gymnasium,  laundry,  kitchen,  engine-house,  cellars, 
recitation  and  study  rooms,  dormitory  rooms,  office,  dining  room, 
and  parlors  were  all  examined. 

"  We  became  greatly  interested  in  the  pupils  and  in  the  classwork. 
These  number  one  hundred  and  forty-three,  about  two-thirds  boys. 
They,  in  the  main,  appear  active,  intelligent,  and  healthy,  with  in- 
quisitive eyes  and  contented  faces,  and  respectful  in  deportment. 
For  the  first  two  years,  they  are  taught  chiefly  words,  phrases,  and 
simple  sentences.  We  witnessed  the  recitations  of  young  men  and 
young  ladies,  who  have  been  in  the  institution  five  or  six  years; 
and  their  exercises  in  history,  arithmetic,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
elementary  physics  would  do  credit  to  speaking  pupils  of  the  same 
age  in  our  high  schools. 
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"The  teaching  is  necessarily  very  peculiar  and  laborious.  It  is, 
in  many  respects,  unlike  any  other  instruction  which  we  find  in  our 
schools.  The  majority  of  the  teachers  show  very  plainly  the  ex- 
haustive nature  of  their  work. 

"A  small  number  of  the  mutes  form  a  class  in  articulation.  As 
far  as  we  could  judge,  they  are  succeeding  finely  in  learning  to 
converse  with  their  teacher,  and  with  strangers.  A  few  boys  and 
girls  are  learning  type-setting.  This  trade  has  but  lately  been  in- 
troduced, and  proves  specially  adapted  to  the  deaf  and  dumb." 

W.  H.  DeMOTTE, 

Superintendent. 
Delavan,  Wis.,  October  1,  1878. 
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EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  STATE  CERTIF- 

.  ICATES. 

Held  at  Madison,  Wis.,  August  13-17,  1878. 

U.  S.  HISTORY. 

1.  Discuss  the  purposes  and  policy  of  French  colonization  in 
America. 

2.  Contrast  the  social  and  political  origin  and  development  of 
Virginia  with  that  of  Massachusetts. 

3.  Give  a  detailed  account  of  the  colony  of  New  Sweden. 

4.  What  policy  does  the  name  of  Edmund  Andros  stand  for  in 
American  history? 

5.  Give  a  full  account  of  the  public  services  of  Benjamin  Franklin . 

6.  Trace  the  history  of  political  parties  in  the  U.  S.  through  the 
several  administrations. 

7.  Recount  the  various  stages  or  crises  in  the  struggle  over 
slavery. 

8.  State  accurately  how  the  U.  S.  acquired  possession  of  the  pres- 
ent territory  of  Utah. 

9.  Recount  fully  the  various  results,  thus  far,  of  the  War  of  Se- 
cession. 

10.  Give  an  account  of  the  early  exploration  and  settlement  of 
Wisconsin. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Given  three  units  of  the  sixth  order  on  a  scale  of  eight,  three 
units  of  the  fifth  order  on  a  scale  of  seven,  and  three  units  of  the 
fourth  order  on  a  scale  of  six;  required  their  sum  expressed  on  a 
scale  of  five. 

2.  Multiply  3-J-  by  4f-,  and  divide  the  product  by  3^r.  Give  the 
mathematical  principles  involved. 
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3.  Reduce  the  circulating  decimal  .857142  to  an  equivalent  com- 
mon fraction  in  its  lowest  terms. 

4.  Explain  the  ordinary  method  of  finding  the  greatest  common 
divisor. 

5.  What  sum  in  greenbacks,  with  gold  at  $1.03^-,  will  pay  a  debt 
in  London  of  £35,  s  9,  d  11 — the  pound  being  worth  $4.8634 — with 
exchange  at  one  per  cent? 

6.  A  debt  was  contracted  during  the  war,  when  gold  was  quoted 
at  $1.83;  it  was  paid  in  1878,  when  gold  was  quoted  at  $1.00|;  what 
amount  on  the  dollar  was  paid  according  to  the  value  of  the  money, 
when  the  debt  was  contracted? 

7.  A,  B,  C,  and  D  are  in  partnership,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000. 
A  put  in  T3^,  B  -jL,  C^y,  and  D  -^;  A  is  guaranteed  against  loss,  B 
is  guaranteed  7  per  cent,  interest  on  his  investment;  the  firm  loses 
$756.21  and  closes  business  at  the  end  of  three  years;  how  much 
does  each  partner  have? 

8.  Find  the  square  root  of  .0000144  to  six  places  of  decimals. 

9.  Find  the  cube  root  of  2,248.091,  and  explain  the  method. 

10.  Give  your  views  as  to  the  best  method  of  teaching  Intellec- 
tual Arithmetic. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Explain  the  general  movements  of  the  air. 

2.  Trace  the  shortest  water  route  from  Madison  to  Melbourne. 

3.  What  states  lie  on  the  southern  border  of  the  great  lakes? 

4.  If  a  place  were  situated  on  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  half 
-way  between  the  equator  and  the  north  pole,  what  would  be  its 
latitute  and  longitude? 

5.  Name  the  five  most  important  countries  of  Europe,  and  give 
the  capital  of  each. 

6.  Describe  the  mountain  system  of  Asia. 

7.  Name  three  animals  peculiar  to  North  America;  South  Amer- 
ica; Africa;  Australia;  Asia. 

8.  Bound  Georgia,  Colorado,  and  Maryland. 

9.  How  are  coral  islands  formed? 

10.  Describe  the  trade  winds. 
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CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  Define  government ,  civil  government,  law,  state,  and  constitu- 
tion. 

2.  In  what  important  particulars  did  the  first  constitution  of  tho 
U.  S.  differ  from  the  present  one? 

3.  Give  the  preamble  of  the  U.  S.  constitution,  and  show  the  exact 
application  of  each  clause. 

4<  Enumerate  the  various  powers  and  duties  of  the  president. 

0.  What  was  the  object  and  work  of  the  Electoral  Commission 
near  the  close  of  Grant's  administration? 

6.  State  fully  the  differences  between  the  modes  of  choosing  a  U. 
S.  Senator  and  a  Representative. 

7.  By  what  process  may  the  U.  S.  constitution  be  amended? 

8.  What  classes  of  persons  are  excluded  from  U.  S.  citizenship? 
Who  are  citizens  of  Wisconsin? 

9.  Outline  the  judiciary  system  of  Wisconsin,  as  now  constituted. 

10.  What  is  a  town?  Describe  fully  the  system  of  town  govern- 
ment prevalent  in  Wisconsin. 

ALGEBRA. 

A-.-,        ,         x~y        i       -,  (x+yY 

1.  Add  together  — 2— ■ — ^ and  — o -. 

&  x*+xy+y     x—y>         xr—y* 

2.  Prove  that  xn— 1  is  always  divisible  by  x—  1  without  a  re- 
mainder when  n  is  a  positive  whole  number. 

3.  Show  from  the  preceding  example  that  if  the  sum  of  the  digits- 
of  any  number  be  subtracted  from  the  number,  the  remainder  will 
be  divisible  by  9. 

.    «  i        ,  .111  1 

4.  Solve  the  equation  -  +  j-  +-=£+j+^ 

5.  Investigate  the  expression  for  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  a  series 
of  quantities  in  geometrical  progression. 

x      \i  x      \i        aly 

6.  Solve  the  equations  — +  t-=  1  and  — uj-  = ;.      Also  show 

n  a     b  a     o      a  +  o 
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7.  A  and  B  start  from  the  same  point:  A  travels  the  diameter 
of  a  circle;  B  travels  on  the  circumference  of  the  same  circle:  if 
A's  rate  be  a  miles  per  hour,  what  must  B's  rate  be  that  they  meet 
at  the  opposite  pole  of  the  diameter? 

7 - 2a2 

8.  Solve  the  equation  x  +  a/ a*  +  x* =  —. . 

9.  Four  numbers  are  in  arithmetical  progression:  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  extremes  is  50;  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  means 
is  34:  what  are  the  numbers? 

10.  Two  numbers  are  in  proportion  of  3  to  2;  if  6  be  added  to 
the  greater  and  subtracted  from  the  less,  the  quantities  will  be  in 
proportion  of  3  to  1:  what  are  the  numbers? 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  How  is  animal  heat  produced?  How  distributed?  How  reg- 
ulated? 

2.  Describe  the  movements  of  inspiration. 

3.  Describe  the  stomach. 

4.  How  is  sugar  digested?     How  fat? 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  lymphatic  and  a  lacteal? 

6.  Explain  the  formation  of  the  pulse. 

7.  Explain  reflex  action. 

8.  What  are  subjective  sensations? 

9.  Name  the  parts  of  the  eye. 

10.  (a.)  Name  and  describe  the  five  bones  placed  before  you. 
(b.)  What  are  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm? 

Please  state  what  practical  work,  if  any,  you  have  done  in  physi- 
ology. 

READING. 

1.  What  are  the  two  fundamental  requisites  for  good  reading? 
Justify  your  answer. 

2.  Why  do  our  schools  produce  so  few  good  readers? 

3.  What  incidental  instruction  may  be  given  in  the  reading  class 
without  detriment  to  the  main  work? 
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4.  How  far  should  the  work  of  reading  and  spelling  be  combined, 
and  in  what  manner? 

5.  What  physical  exercises  may  profitably  be  given  in  the  read- 
ing class?     State  the  exact  object  of  each. 

6.  Carefully  indicate  emphasis  in  the  following  passage  by  under- 
scoring: 

"Remember  March, the  ides  of  March  remember. 
DM  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice's  sake? 
What  villain  touched  his  body,  that  did  stab, 
And  not  for  justice?    What,  shall  one  of  us. 
That  struck  the  foremost  man  in  all  this  world 
But  for  supporting  robbers  —  shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes, 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honors 
For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thus? 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog  and  bay  the  moon 
Than  such  a  Roman." 

7.  Mark  the  inflections  in  the  same  passage,  and  give  reasons  for 
the  occurrence  of  each. 

8.  9,  and  10.  Read  aloud,  and  analyze  a  paragraph  to  be  assigned 
by  the  examiner. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  ANALYSIS. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  gender,  in  English  Grammar? 

2.  What  is  an  auxiliary  verb,  and  what  is  its  grammatical  rela- 
tion to  the  so-called  principal  verb? 

3.  What  is  the  difference  in  meaning  between  an  adjective  and 
an  adverb  used  in  the  predicate?  e.  g.,  "  I  feel  badly,"  and  "I  feel 
bad." 

4.  Analyze  "  He  told  me  what  to  do." 

5.  Explain  the  use  of  what,  in  the  preceding. 

6.  When  is  a  sentence  compound  and  when  complex,  and  how 
may  it  be  determined  to  which  class  a  sentence  belongs? 

7.  Discuss  the  subjunctive  mode  in  English. 

8.  Discuss  the  use  of  shall  and  will  and  can,  as  auxiliaries. 

9.  Analyze:  "To  do  justice  and  judgment  is  more  acceptable  to 
the  Lord  than  sacrifice." 

10.  Analyze:  "  I  hope  I  have  too  much  regard  for  justice,  and 
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too  much  respect  for  my  own  character,  to  attempt  either;  and, 
were  I  to  make  such  attempt,  I  am  sure  that  in  this  court  nothing 
can  be  carried  against  the  law,  and  that  gentlemen,  intelligent  and 
just  as  you  are,  are  not  to  be  hurried  beyond  the  evidence." 

PENMANSHIP. 

1.  What  constitutes  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  pen- 
manship? 

2.  Make,  name,  and  describe  the  several  elements,  or  principles, 
in  the  system  of  penmanship  which  you  teach. 

3.  What  organs  and  faculties  require  to  be  trained  in  order  to 
successful  work  in  penmanship? 

4.  What  is  the  utility  of  analysis  in  learning  to  write? 

5.  At  what  period  in  school  life  should  the  study  of  systematic 
penmanship  begin;  and  what  preliminary  training,  if  any,  will 
facilitate  the  progress  of  the  pupil? 

6.  Analyze  each  of  the  letters  in  the  word  reading. 

7.  Make  all  the  capital  letters  and  classify  them  according  to  the 
principles  employed. 

8.  Write  five  or  more  lines  as  a  specimen  of  your  best  pen- 
manship. 

GEOMETRY. 

[Select  any  five  questions.] 

1.  Prove  that  in  every  parallelogram  the  squares  of  the  sides  are 
together  equivalent  to  the  squares  of  the  diagonals. 

2.  Demonstrate,  geometrically,  that  the  product  of  the  sum  and 
difference  of  two  quantities  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  their  squares. 

3.  Prove  that,  if  from  the  same  point  without  a  circle  a  tangent 
and  a  secant  be  drawn,  the  tangent  will  be  a  mean  proportional  be- 
tween the  secant  and  its  external  segment. 

4.  If  the  faces  of  a  square  pyramid  are  equilateral  triangles,  prove 
that  the  height  of  the  pyramid  is  half  one  of  the  diagonals  of  the 
base. 

5.  Demonstrate  the  measurement  of  the  area  of  the  circle. 
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6.  Find  the  radius  of  a  circle  inscribed  in  a  triangle,  the  sides  of 
which  are  given. 

PHYSICS. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  conservation  and  correlation  of  forces? 

2.  State  Newton's  Laws  of  Motion. 

3.  What  is  sound?  Differences  between  a  musical  tone  and 
noise?    What  is  pitch? 

4.  What  is  latent  heat? 

5.  How  would  you  make  a  thermometer? 

6.  Name  and  define  the  essential  properties  of  matter. 

7.  How  is  dew  formed? 

8.  What  would  be  the  velocity  of  a  body  falling  under  gravity, 
from  a  position  of  rest,  at  the  end  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
seconds  respectively? 

9.  Why  would  the  boiling  point  of  water  vary  with  the  distance 
above  or  below  the  level  of  the  sea? 

ORTHOGRAPHY  AND  ORTHOEPY. 
[Webster's  Dictionary  is  taken  as  the  standard.] 

1.  What  does  orthography  include  beside  spelling? 

2.  Give  rules  and  exceptions  for  forming  derivatives  from  words 
ending  in  y.     Illustrate  each. 

3.  Spell  all  the  derivatives  you  can  form  from  the  words  refer, 
suffer,  dry,  mortgage,  and  force. 

4.  What  is  a  syllable,  and  what  is  the  utility  of  syllabication? 

5.  Set  forth  the  dependency  of  reading  upon  orthoepy,  and  of 
orthoepy  upon  physiology. 

6.  Define  carefully  vocal,  sub-vocal,  aspirate,  vowel,  consonant. 

7.  Represent  to  the  eye,  by  its  regular  character  only,  each  of 
the  English  vocals,  with  illustrative  word  for  each. 

8.  Give  all  rules  governing  the  sound  of  a  before  r  in  monosylla- 
bles, and  illustrate  each. 

9.  Give  all  rules  governing  the  sound  of  e  in  unaccented  sylla- 
bles. 
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10.  Indicate  by  the  exact  means  employed  in  the  dictionary,  the 
pronunciation  of  the  words,  jugular,  granary,  raspberry,  peremp- 
tory, stalwart,  blatant,  glamour,  cinchona,  despicable,  and  gon- 
dola. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

1.  What  are  the  marked  Periods  in  the  history  of  our  language, 
and  give  the  characteristics  of  each. 

2.  What  are  the  principal  component  elements  of  the  English 
language?  At  what  periods  and  through  what  causes  were  they 
introduced  into  England? 

3.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  Reformation  upon  Literature? 

4.  What  was  the  effect  upon  Literature  of  the  Restoration  of 
Charles  II? 

5.  What  were  the  characteristics  of  the  School  of  Pope,  and  who 
were  the  leading  writers  contemporaneous  with  Pope? 

6.  Compare  Byron  and  Wordsworth. 

7.  Give  an  outline  of  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 

8.  Mention  the  leading  English  poets  of  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  give  their  principal  works. 

9.  Mention  the  leading  American  writers  of  the  corresponding 
period,  with  their  chief  works. 

10.  Compare  Longfellow  and  Tennyson. 

MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  Give  an  analysis  of  Intelligence,  and  state  the  function  of 
each  department. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  consciousness,  and  how  is  it  related  to  in- 
tellectual action? 

3.  Discuss  the  origin  of  ideas  according  to  the  school  of  Locke, 
and  according  to  the  school  of  Kant. 

4.  Define  the  processes  of  Perception,  Abstraction,  and  General- 
ization. 

5.  What  is  the  relation  between  the  Will  and  the  Intellect? 
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6.  How  is  Freedom  of  the  Will  to  be  harmonized  with  the  Law  of 
Universal  Causation? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  Knowledge  as  distinct  from  Belief? 

GENERAL  HISTORY. 

1.  Describe  the  civilization  (religion,  art,  government,  etc.)  of 
the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

2.  Sum  up  briefly  the  character  and  career  of  Miltiades,  Pericles, 
and  AJcibiades. 

3.  Sketch  the  history  of  the  city  of  Alexandria. 

4.  What  were  the  distinguishing  ideas  and  characteristics  of  the 
Romans? 

5.  What  events  and  influences  constituted  the  transition  from 
Medieval  to  Modern  history? 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the   policy  and  doings  of  Phillip  II.  of 
Spain. 

7.  What  portions  of  English  history  are  most  essential  to  an  in- 
telligent study  of  American  history? 

8.  Characterize  the  Stuart  kings  of  England. 

9.  Give  the  history  of  the  "  Edict  of  Nantes"  and  its  "  Revoca- 
tion." 

10.  Review  the  re-unification  of  Italy. 

GEOLOGY. 

1.  What  are  equivalent  strata?    Mention  some  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  determining  the  age  of  any  stratum. 

2.  What  is  dynamical  geology? 

3.  Mention  three  characteristics  of  the  carboniferous  age. 

4.  What  was  the  plant  life  of  the  carboniferous? 

5.  When  and  where  did  the  State  of  Wisconsin  first  rise  above 
the  sea? 

6.  To  what  is  the  imperfection  of  ther geological  record  due? 

7.  How  is  geological  time  estimated?. 

8.  Describe  the  Appalachian  revolution. 
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9.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  life  of  the  tertiary  age. 

10.  Give  a  brief  description  of  the  glacial  epoch. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

1.  What  elements  determine  the  rent  of  land  ? 

2.  Explain  the  advantages  arising  from  the  division  of  labor. 

3.  What  is  capital  ? 

4.  What  are  the  best  remedies  for  low  wages? 

5.  What  is  money  ? 

6.  What  are  the  objections  to  an  inconvertible  paper  currency? 

7.  What  effect  has  the  introduction  of  machinery  upon  the  labor- 
ing classes  ? 

8.  What  are  the  differences  between  communism  and    co-opera- 
tion ? 

BOTANY. 

1.  What  is  botany?    How  would  you  teach  it? 

2.  What  is  the  fruit?     The  seed? 

3.  Draw  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  complete,  perfect,  regular,  and 
symmetrical  flower. 

4.  Name  five  differences  between  a  fern  and  a  bean  plant,  or  any 
other  common  flowering  plant. 

5.  Explain  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  ovule  from  the  time 
of  contact  with  the  pollen  to  the  ripening  of  the  fruit. 

6.  Why  is  more  carbonic  anhydride  given  off  from  a  plant  during 
the  night  than  during  the  day? 

7.  Draw  five  different  kinds  of  cells. 

8.  What  relation  exists  between  plants  and  insects. 

9.  What  are  the  different  kinds  of  infloresence? 

10.  Name  and  describe  the  five  leaves  placed  before  you? 
Please  state  what  practical  work,  if  any,  you  have  done  in  botany. 
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THEORY  OF  TEACHING. 

1.  What  study  of  Mental  Philosohpy  should   be  made  by  the 
teacher,  and  why? 

2.  Indicate  the  proper  order  of  studies  for  a  child,  with  reasons. 

3.  What  is  the  grand  object  of  school  discipline?    Analyze  it. 

4.  Discuss  recitation  with  respect  to  (a)  objects,  (b)  methods,  and 
(c)  common  faults. 

5.  What  will  justify  punishment  of  pupils?     Discuss  modes  of 
punishment,  briefly. 

6.  Discuss  the  practice  of  giving  prizes  in  school. 

7.  What  records  should  be  kept  by  the  teacher,  and  why? 

8.  Discuss  the  hygiene  of  the  school- room  with  respect  to  (a) 
consequences,  (b)  means. 

9.  Discuss  the  morality  of  the  teacher. 

10.  What  duties  does  the  teacher  owe  (a)  to  his  predecessor,  (b) 
to  his  successor,  (c)  to  the  profession  in  general? 
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REPORTS  OF  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 


Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  for  the 
year  ending  September  30, 1878. 

1.  Corporate  name  of  the  institution,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

2.  Name  of  the  place  where  the  institution  is  located,  Madison,  Wis. 

3.  Year  when  the  institution  was  founded,  July  26,  1848. 

4.  Karnes  of  members  of  the  faculty,  with  their  respective  salaries : 


Names. 


John  Bascom,  D.D.,  LL.  D . 

John  W.  Sterling,  Ph.  D.. . 

Wm.  F.Allen,  A.  M 

S.  H.  Carpenter,  LL.  D 

Alexander  Kerr,  A.  M . . . 

D.  B.  Frankenberger 

W.  J.  L.  Nicodemus,  A.  M., 

C.E 

John  B.  Parkinson,  A.  M . . 
John  E.  Davies,  A.M.,  M.D 

W.  W.  Daniells,  M.  S 

Roland  Irving,  A.  M.,  E.M 


R.  B.  Anderson,  A.  M 

Edward  T.  Owen 

Gottlob  Muhlhauser 

A.  D.  Conover 

Hon.  Orsamus  Cole,  LL.  D 

Hon.  Wm.  P.  Lyon,  LL.  D 


Hon.  Romanzo  Bunn 
J.  H.  Carpenter,  LL.  D  . 
Wm.  F.Vilas,  LL.  B... 

I.  C.Sloan,  Esq 

S.  U.  Pinney,  Esq 

J.  B.  Cassoday,  Esq 

P.  L.  Spooner,  Esq 

Clark  Gapen,  M.  D 


Departments  of  Instruction. 


President  and  Professor  of  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy 

Vice-Pres.  and  Prof,  of  Mathematics.. . 

Professor  of  Latin  and  History 

Prof,  of  Logic  and  English  Literature. 

Prof,  of  the  Greek  Lang,  and  Literat'e. 

Prof,  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory 

Prof,  of  Military  Science  and  Civil  and 
Mechanical  En°ineering 

Prof,  of  Civil  Polity  and  Political  Ec'y. 

Prof,  of  Astronomy  and  Physics. ..... 

Prof,  of  Agriculture  and  Chemistry. . . 

Prof,  of  Geolory,  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgy, and  Curator  of  Cabinet 

Prof,  of  Scandinavian  Ling,  and  Libr'n 

Instructor  in  German  and  French  .... 

Instructor  in  German  and  Greek 

Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Ass.  Justice  of  Supreme  Court  of  Wis., 
Prof,  of  Law 

Ass.  Justice  of  Supreme  Court  of  Wis., 
Prof,  of  Law 

Professor  of  Law 

Dean  of  Law  Faculty 

Professor  of  Law 

Professor  of  Law 

Professor  of  Law 

Professor  of  Law 

Professor  of  Law 

Professor  of  Law 


Salaries. 


$3,500 
2,200 
2,  COO 
2  000 
2,000 
2,000 

2,600 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 

2,000 
1,500 
1,500 
1,000 
1,000 


o    . 

O    CQ 

o  <o 


*1 


*  And  house. 


19  —  Supt. 
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Annual  Report  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  —  continued. 


Names. 

Departments  of  Instruction. 

Salaries. 

Edward  A.  Birge,  A.  B 

Everett  J.  Nichols 

Charles  I.  King 

Inst,  in  Nat.  Hist,  and  Ass.  Cur.  of  Cab. 

Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering 

In  charge  of  the  Machine  Shop 

Instr  uctor  in  Latin 

1,500 

600 

1, 000 

Henry  J.  Taylor 

F.  A.  Parker 

600 

Instructor  in  Vocal  and  Inst.  Music. . . 

Preceptress  and  Instructor  in  French 

and  German 

1,600 

Miss  S.  A.  Carver 

1,000 
600 

Miss  Alice  J.  Craig 

Instructor  in  Elocution 

Male.  Fern. 

5.  Total  number  who  have  graduated 443  76 

6.  Number  who  graduated  at  last  commencement 36  5- 

7.  Number  of  students  in  the  Senior  class 28  12 

8.  Number  of  students  in  the  Junior  class 23  11 

9.  Number  of  students  in  ths  Sophomore  class 51  14 

10.  Number  of  students  in  the  Freshman  class 52  12 

11.  Number  of  students  not  in  the  regular  classes 52  26 

12.  Number  of  students  in  the  Preparatory  department 84  38 

13.  Number  of  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  institution.    Site  and  balance  of 

land  grants. 

14.  Estimated  cash  value  of  land  owned  by  the  institution 

15.  Estimated  cash  value  of  buildings  owned  by  the  institution     

16.  Amount  of  endowments  and  funds,  except  real  estate $483,535  91 

17.  Amount  of  income  for  the  current  year  from  all  sources,  ex- 

cept tuition. 80,567  20 

18.  Amount  received  for  tuition  during  the  current  year 479  00 

19.  Rates  of  tuition  in  collegiate  department  per  annum,  not 

including  board. Free  to  res. 

20.  Rates  of  tuition  in  preparatory  department  per  annum,  not 

including  board Free  to  res. 

21.  Amount  paid  on  account  of  expenses  of  the  institution,  ex- 

clusive of  building  and  repairs,  during  the  vear  ending 

September  30, 1878 1 $54,758  15 

22.  Amount  paid  for  building,  repairs,  and  improvements  during 

theyear 6,995  25 


JOHN  BASCOM, 

President. 
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BELOIT  COLLEGE. 

Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Beloit  Col- 
lege,/^ the  year  ending  August  31,  1878. 

1.  Corporate  name  of  the  institution,  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Beloit  Col- 

lege. 

2.  Name  of  the  place  where  the  institution  is  located,  Beloit,  Rock  county, 

Wisconsin. 

3.  Year  when  the  institution  was  founded,  1847. 

4.  Names  of  members  of  the  faculty,  with  their  respective  salaries: 


Names. 

Departments  of  Instruction. 

Salaries. 

Aaron  L.  Chapin,  D.  D.,  Pres. 

Rev.  Jos.  Erne- son,  M.  A 

Rev.  William  Porter,  M.  A.. . 

James  J.  Blaisdell,  D.  D . 

Rev.  Henry  M.  Whitney, M. A. 
Peter  Hendrickson,  M.  A. . . . 

History  and  Civil  Polity 

Greek  Language  and  Literature 

Latin  Language  and  Literature. . . . 

Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy 

Rhetoric  and  Engli.-h  Literature 

M  odern  Languages 

$1,800 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 

*Thos.  C.  Cbamberlin,  M.  A. 

Geology,  Zoology,  and  Botany 

Ira  W.  Pettibone,  M.  A 

Goodwin  D.  Sweezy,  M.  A... 

Thos.  A.  Smith,  Ph.  D 

Robert  B.  Riggs,  B.  A 

Principal  of  Preparatory  School 

Instructor  in  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist. . . 
Instructor  in  Mathem's  and  Chein.. . 
Assistant  in  Preparatory  School..   . . 

1,500 

1,100 

1,000 

800 

Fern 


Male. 

5.  Total  number  who  have  graduated ,.  262 

6.  Number  who  gradu  ted  at  last  commencement 15 

7.  Number  of  students  in  the  senior  class 15 

8.  Number  of  studen's  in  the  junior  class. 10 

9.  Number  of  students  in  the  sophomore  class 21 

10.  Number  of  students  in  the  freshman  class 22 

il.  Number  of  students  not  in  the  regular  classes None. 

12.  Number  of  students  in  the  preparatory  department 85 

13.  Number  of  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  institution 1,330  00 

14.  Estimated  cash  value  of  land  owned  by  the  institution $25,000  00 

15.  Estimated  cash  value  of    buildings  owned  by  the  institution  55,000  00 

16.  Amount  of  endowments  and  fund?,  except  real  estate 123, 300  00 

17.  Amount  of  income  for  the  cunent  year  from  all  sources, 

except  tuition 11,923  45 

18.  Amount  received  for  tuition  during  the  current  year 3, 613  20 

19  Rat*  s  of  tuition  in  collegiate  department  per  annum,  not  in- 

cludingboard , 36  00 

20.  Rates  of  tuition  in  preparatory  department  per  annum,  not 

including  board 26  00 

21.  Amount  paid  on  account  of  expenses  of  the  institution,  ex- 

elusive  of  building  and  repairs,  during  the  year  ending  Au- 
gust 31, 1878 16,02154 

A.  L.  CHAPIN, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


*  Excused  from  duty  for  labor  on  state  geological  uu/vey. 
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CARROLL  COLLEGE. 

Annual  Rrpokt  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Carroll  College, 
for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1878. 

1.  Corporate  name  of  the  institution,  Carroll  College. 

2.  Name  of  the  place  where  the  institution  is  located,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

3.  Year  when  the  institution  was  founded,  1846  (reorganized  1873). 
5.  Names  of  members  of  the  faculty,  with  their  respective  salaries : 


Names. 


W.  L.Rankin,  AM.. 

Miss  Alice  Perry 

Hugo  Philler,  M.  D, . 
Assistant  Pupils 


Departments  of  Instruction. 


Principal 

Principal  Grammar  Department. 
Teacher  of  German 


Salaries. 


$1,200 


5.  Total  number  who  have  graduated 

6.  Number  who  graduated  at  last  commencement 

7.  Number  of  students  in  the  senior  class 

8.  Number  of  students  in  the  junior  class 

9.  Number  of  students  in  the  sophomore  class 

10.  Numoer  of  students  in  the  freshman  class 

11.  Number  of  students  not  in  the  regular  classes 

12.  Number  of  students  in  the  preparatory  department. 


Male. 
15 


Fern 
14 


47 


13.  Number  of  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  institution 14  * 

14.  Estimated  cash  value  of  land  owned  by  the  institution $5, 000 

15.  Estimated  cash  value  of  buildings  owned  by  the  institution.  $10,000 

16.  Amount  of  endowments  and  funds,  except  real  estate. .....  3,  000 

17.  Amount  of  income  for  the  current  year  from  all  sources,  ex- 

cept tuition ; 250 

18.  Amount  received  for  tuition  during  the  current  year ,      1, 974  80 

19.  Rates  of  tuition  in  collegiate  department  per  annum,  not  in-  . 

eluding  board i  •  • 

20.  Rates  of  tuition  in  preparatory  department  per  annum,  not 

including  board 24  to  32 

21.  Amount  paid  on  account  of  expenses  of  the  institution,  ex- 

clusive of  building  and  repairs,  during  the  year  ending 

August  31,  1878 2,274  71 

YERNON  TICHENOR, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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LAWRENCE  UNIVERSITY. 

Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Lawrence 
University,  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1878. 

1.  Corporate  name  of  the  institution,  The  Lawrence  University  of  Wis- 

consin. 

2.  Name  of  the  place  where  the  institution  is  located,  Appleton. 

3.  Year  when  the  institution  was  founded,  1847. 

4.  Names  of  members  of  the  faculty,  with  their  respective  salaries : 


Names. 


Geo.  M.  Steele,  D.  D.,  Pres't.    Ethics  and  Civil  Polity. 
Hiram  A.  Jones,  A.  M Ancient  Languages 


Departments  of  Instruction.  Salaries 


Wesley  C.  Sawyer,  Ph.  D. 

James  C.  Foye,  A.  M  

DeForest  M.  Hyde,  C.  E  ... 
Ophelia  Forward,  M.  L.  A. . 

Sarah  S.  Fitch 

Selina  A.  Clark 


Philosophy  and  Rhetoric 

Chemistry  and  Physics 

Mathematics  and  Civil  Engineering 

French  ard  Latin 

Music 

Drawing  and  Painting 


$1,500 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
700 


Male. 
5.  Total  number  who  have  graduated 135 


6.  Number  who  graduated  at  last  commencement. 

7.  Number  of  students  in  the  Senior  Class 

8.  Number  of  students  in  the  Junior  Class 

9.  Number  of  students  in  the  Sophomore  Class 

10.  Number  of  students  in  the  Freshman  Class 

11.  Number  of  students  in  the  Regular  Classes 

12.  Number  of  students  in  the  Preparatory  Department. 


5 

.15 
24 


Fem. 

75 
7 
4 
5 
7 

10 


13.  Number  of  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  institution  ... 

14.  Estimated  cash  value  of  land  owned  by  the  institution. . . . . 

15.  Estimated  cash  value  of  buildings  owned  by  the  institution. 

16.  Amount  of  endowments  and  funds,  except  real  estate 

17.  Amount  of  income  for  the  current  year  frorn  all  sources  ex- 

cept tuition 

18.  Amount  received  for  tuition  and  incidentals  during  the  cur- 

rent year 

19.  Rates  of  tuition  in  collegiate  department  per  annum,  not  in- 

cluding board*  

20.  Rates  of  tuition  in  preparatory  department  per  annum,  not 

including  board* 

21.  Amount  paid  on  account  of  expenses  of  the  institution,   ex- 

clusive of  building  and  repairs,  during  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1878 


76        41 

2,500 

$32,000  00 

30,000  00 

55,000  00 

2,500  00 

3,000  00 

21  00 

15  Q0 

9,575  00 


G.  M.  STEELE, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

♦Not  including  incidentals. 
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Universities  and  Colleges. 


MILTON  COLLEGE. 


Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Milton  Col- 
lege, for  the  year  ending  August  31, 1878. 

1.  Corporate  name  of  the  institution,  Milton  College. 

2.  Name  of  the  place  where  the  institution  is  located,  Milton,  Wis. 

3.  Year  when  the  institution  was  founded,  1867. 

4.  Names  of  members  of  the  faculty,  wiih  their  respective  salaries: 


Names. 

Departments  of  Instruction. 

Salaries. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Whitford,  A  M. 

President 

Albert  Whitford,  A.  M 

Edward  Searing,  A.  M 

Acting  Pres. ;  Math,  and  Astronomy  . . 
Greek  and  French 

$1,000 
1  000 

Rtv.  Elston  M.  Dunn,  A.  M. 

Mental  and  Moral  Science 

800 

Henry  D.  Max^on,  A.  B 

Miss  Jane  C.  Bond,  A.  M. . 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Whitford,  A.  M. 

Latin  and  Rhetoric 

800 

-English  Department 

German 

425 
4°5 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Whitford,  A.M. 
Miss  Mary  Jane  Haven 

English  Department 

Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music 

425 

5.  Total  number  who  have  graduated 

6.  Number  who  g  aduated  at  last  commencement. 

7.  Number  of  students  in  the  senior  class 

8.  Number  of  students  in  the  junior  class 

9.  Number  of  students  in  the  sophomore  class 

10.  Number  of  students  in  t  e  fresoman  class 

11.  Number  of  students  not  in  the  regular  classes 

12.  Number  of  students  in  the  preparatory  department. 


Male. 

Fern. 

70 

60 

7 

5 

6 

... 

5 

2 

5 

9 

15 

13 

94        76 


13.  Number  of  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  institution 173 .5 

14.  Estimated  cash  value  of  laid  owned  by  the  iustitution $3 ,000  00 

15.  Estimated  cash  va'ue  of  buildings  owned  by  the  institution.       20,000  00 

16.  Amount  of  endowments  and  funds,  except  real  estate 7,379  63 

17.  Amount  of  income  for  the  current  year  from  all  sources,  ex- 

cept tuition 335  75 

18.  Amount  received  for  tuition  during  the  current  year 3, 614  08 

19.  Rates  of  tuition  in  collegiate  department  per  annum,  not  in- 

cluding board 30  to  33 

20.  Rates  of  tuition  in  preparatory  department  per  annum,  not 

including  board .\  24  to  27 

21.  Amount  paid  on  account  of  expenses  of  the  institution,  ex- 

clusive of  building  and  repairs,  during  the  year  ending 

August  31,1878 3,946  53 

ALBERT  WHITFORD, 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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°       RIPON  COLLEGE. 

Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Ripon  College, 
for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1878: 

1.  Corporate  name  of  the  institution,  Kipon  College. 

2.  Name  of  the  place  where  the  institution  is  located,  Ripon,  Wis. 

3.  Year  when  the  institution  was  founded,  1863 ;  charter  granted  1854,  and 

amended  1864. 

4.  Names  of  members  of  the  faculty,  with  their  respective  salaries: 


Names. 


Departments  of  Instruction. 


Salaries. 


Rev.  E.H.Merrell,A.  M., 

President 

Joseph  M.  Greery,A.  M.. 
Carlos  A.  Kenaston,  A.  M. 
Cyrus  G.  Baldwin,  A.  B.. 

Geo.  C.  Duffle,  AM 

H.  G.  Denison,  A.  M 

Rev.  Jas.  A.  Towie,  A.  M. 
H.A.  Sabin,  B.  S....... 

Mrs.  C.  T  Tracy   

Mra.  L.  H.  Kendall 

Miss  Laura  Ladd 

D.  F.  Stillman 

Miss  Emma  J.  Ells 


Mental  and  Moral  Science 

Prof.  Eng.  Lit.>Rhet.,and  Political  Science 
Prof.  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. . . . 
Prof.  Latin  Literature  and  Language.. 

Principal  of  English  Academy 

Principal  of  Preparatory  School 

Greek  Language  and  Literatme 

Chemistry  and  Natural  Science 

Matron  and  Instructor  in  Botany. 

Preceptress   

Instructor  in  Latin 

Prof,  of  Music 

Instructor  in  Vocal  Music 


$1,200 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

900 

900 

900 

1,000 

550 

600 

500 


Male. 

5.  Total  number  who  have  graduated 54 

"  -         -      -  3 

5 

6 


6.  Number  who  graduated  at  last  coinmencement. 

7.  Number  of  students  in  the  Senior  Class 

8.  Number  of  students  in  the  Junior  Class 

9.  Number  of  students  in  the  Sophomore  Cliss. . . 

10.  Number  of  students  in  the  Freshman  Class 

11.  Number  of  students  not  in  the  Regular  Classes 


16 

5 

12.  Number  of  students  in  the  Preparatory  Departments 113 

13.  Number  of  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  institution,  100. 

14.  Estimated  cash  value  of  land  owned  by  the  institution 

15.  Estimated  cash  value  of  buildings  owned  by  the  institution. 

16.  Amount  of  endowments  and  funds,  except  real  estate 

17.  Amount  of  income  for  the  current  year  from  all  sources,  ex- 

cept tuition 

18.  Amount  received  for  tuition  during  the  current  year 

19.  Bites  of  tuition  in  collegiate^  department  per  annum,  not  in- 

cluding board 

£0.  Rates  of  tuition  in  preparatory  department  per  annum,  not 
including  board \ ". 

gl.  Amount  paid  on  account  of  expenses  of  the  institution,  exclu- 
sive ot  building  and  repairs,  during  the  year  ending  August 
31,1878 


Fern. 

33 
4 
1 
1 
6 
4 
6 

90 


$700 
65,000 
55,000 

13,650 
2,110 

24 

21 


16,350 


E.  H.  MERRELL, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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REPORTS  OF  ACADEMIES  AND  SEMINARIES. 


ELROY  SEMINARY. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Elroy  Seminary,  for  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1878. 

1.  Corporate  name  of  the  institution,  Elroy  Seminary. 

2.  Name  of  the  place  where  the  institution  is  located,  Elroy,  Juneau  county,. 

Wis. 

3.  Year  when  the  institution  was  founded,  A.  D.  1873.  i 

4.  Karnes  of  members  of  the  faculty,  with  their  respective  salaries : 


Names. 

Departments  of  Instruction. 

Salaries. 

Rev.  F,  M.  Washburn,  A.  M. . . 

Principal 

$1,000 

C.  E.  Booth,  M.D 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Washburn,  M.  A.. . . 
Miss  Mary  J.  Gifford 

Prof,  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  . 
Teacher  of  History  and  Geography 
Teacher  of  Music 

200 

5.  Total  number  who  have  graduated 

6.  Number  who  graduated  at  last  commencement. 

7.  Number  of  students  in  the  school 


Female. 

9     .... 

5     .... 

37        49< 


8.  Number  of  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  institution 

9.  Estimated  cash  value  of  land  owned  by  the  institution 

10.  Estimated  cash  value  of  buildings  owned  by  the  institution. 

11.  Amount  of  endowments  and  funds  except  real  estate 

12.  Amount  of  income  for  the  current  year  from  all  sources  ex- 
cept tuition 


2 

$200 
3,000 


13.  Amount  received  for  tuition  during  the  current  year 1 ,134  40* 

14.  Kates  of  tuition  in  academical  department  per  annum,  not 

including  board 23  25 

15.  Rates  of  tuition  in  preparatory  department  per  annum,  not 

including  board 23  25 

16.  Amount  paid  on  account  of  expenses  of  the  institution,  exclu- 

sive of   building  and  repairs,  during  the  year  ending 

August  31, 1878 1,134  40 


•JOHN  HUTCHINSON, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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JANESVILLE  CLASSICAL  ACADEMY. 

Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Janesvillb 
Classical  Academy, /or  the  year  ending  August  81, 1878. 

1.  Corporate  name  of  the  institution,  Janesville  Classical  Academy. 

2.  Name  ot  the  place  where  the  institution  is  located,  Janesville,  Wis. 

3.  Year  when  the  institution  was  founded,  1875. 

4.  Names  of  members  of  tho  faculty,  with  their  respective  salaries: 

John  P.  Haire,  A.  M.,  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics. 

Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Haire,  English  Literature  and  Rhetoric. 

Miss  Susie  Jeffries,  English  branches  and  Algebra. 

Otto  Knuesley,  German. 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Streut,  Drawing  and  Painting. 

Mrs.  I.  W.  St.  John,  Voice  Culture. 

John  C.  Fillmore,  Piano. 

5.  Total  number  who  have  graduated. 

6.  Number  who  graduated  at  last  commencement. 

7.  Number  of  students  in  the  Senior  class. 

8.  Number  of  students  in  the  third  year  class. 

9.  Number  of  students  in  the  second  class. 

10.  Number  of  students  in  the  first  class. 

11.  Number  of  students  not  in  the  regular  classes. 

12.  Number  of  students  in  the  preparatory  department. 

Have  not  been  able  to  bring  pupils  into  regular  classes  of  our  cata- 
logue. We  take  such  material  as  comes,  and  classify  as  well  as 
possible  with  reference  to  our  regular  course.  Have  sent  pupils  to 
Beloit,  Milton,  State  University,  Ripon,  Appleton,  Mt.  Holyoke  Sem- 
inary, Boston,  in  various  stages  of  preparation  for  college.  We  pro- 
pose to  do  only  academic  work. 

13.  Amount  received  for  tuition  during  the  current  year $1, 600 

14.  Rates  of  tuition  in  academical  department  per  annum,  not  in- 

cluding board 20,30,40 

15.  Amount  paid  on  account  of  expenses  of  the  institution,  exclu- 

sive of  building  and  repairs,  duiing  the  year  ending  August 

31,1878 108 

JAMES  SUTHERLAND, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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LAKE  GENEVA  SEMINARY. 

Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Lake  Geneva 
Seminary,  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1878. 

1.  Corporate  name  of  the  institution,  Lake  Geneva  Seminary. 

2.  Name  of  the  place  where  the  institution  is  located,  Geneva,  Walworth 

county. 

3.  Year  when  the  institution  was  founded,  1869.     Incorporated  1871. 

4.  Names  of  the  members  of  the  faculty,  with  their  respective  salaries: 


Names. 

Departments  of  Instruction. 

Salaries. 

Mrs.  Julia  A.  Warner 

MissS.  T.  Warner 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Adams 

Wm.  Jay  Warner 

Miss  H.  E.  Warner 

Albert  C.  Pearson 

Principal,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy 

Ancient  and  Modern  Languages 

Literature  and  History 

Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics 

Fine  Arts 

Instrumental  Music 

28 

-g 

Miss  M.  I.  Warner 

Instrumental  Music 

££ 

OQ^ 

5.  Total  number  who  have  graduated 

6.  Number  wbo  graduated  at  last  commencement. 

7.  Number  of  students  in  the  Third  class 

8.  Number  of  students  in  the  Second  class 

9.  Number  of  students  in  Hie  First  class 

10.  Number  of  students  in  the class  

11.  Number  of  students  not  in  the  Regular  classes 

12.  Number  of  students  in  the  Preparatory  department 


Male. 


2 
1 

12 
14 


Fern. 
11 
1 
3 
8 
8 

25 

38 


13.  Number  of  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  institution 

14.  Estimated  cash  value  of  land  owned  by  the  institution 

15.  Estimated  cash  value  of 'buildings  owned  by  the  institution. 

16.  Amount  of  endowments  and  funds  except  real  estate 

17.  Amount  of  income  for  the  current  year  from  all  sources  ex- 

cept tuition 

18.  Amount  received  for  tuition  during  the  current  year 

19.  Rates  of  tuition  in  academical  department  per  annum,  not 

including  board        

-20.  Rates  of  tuition   in  preparatory  department  per  annum,  not 

including  board 

21.  Amount  paid  on  account  of  expenses  of  the  institution, 
exclusive  of  building  and  repairs,  during  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1878 


7 

$10,000 

40,000 


8,000 
32 
32 

4,000 


JOHN  W.  BOYD, 
President  of  the  Board  Trustees. 
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ROCHESTER  SEMINARY. 

Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Rochester 
Seminary,  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1878. 

1.  Corporate  name  of  the  institution,  Rochester  Institute. 

2.  Name  of  the  place  where  the  institution  is  located,  Rochester,  Racine 

county. 

3.  Year  when  the  institution  was  founded,  1867. 

4.  Names  of  members  of  the  faculty,  with  their  respective  salaries : 


Names. 

Departments  of  Instruction. 

Salaries.. 

Rev.  G-.  H.  Hubbard 

President  of  Board  of  Trustees 

R.  F.  Pouley,  M.  S.,  Prin.. 
Mrs.  R.  F.  Pouley,  M.S.... 

Mathematics  and  Sciences   

$400 

Languages,  English,  and  History 

350 

5.  Total  number  who  have  graduated 

6.  Number  who  graduat  d  at  last  commencement 

7.  Number  of  students  in  the  4th  year . . . 

8.  Number  of  students  in  the  3d  year 

9.  Number  of  students  not  in  tbe  regular  classes 

10.  Number  of  students  in  the  preparatory  department. 


Male.  Fern' 

4  7 

1 

1  2 

2  2 


26        25 


11.  Number  of  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  institution 

12.  Estimated  cash  value  of  land  owned  by  the  institution 

13.  Estimated  cash  value  of  buildings  owned  by  tbe  institution  .... 

14.  Amount  of  endowments  and  funds  except  real  estate 

15.  Amount  of  income  f jr  the  current  year  from  all  sources  except 

tuition 

16.  Amount  received  for  tuition  during  the  current  year 

17.  Rates  of  tuition  in  academical  department  per  annum,  not  in- 

cluding board 

18.  Rat*  s  of  tuition  in  preparatory  department  per  annum,  not  in- 

cluding board 

19.  Amount  paid  on  account  of  expenses  of  the  institution,  exclusive 

of  building  and  repairs,  during  the  year  ending  August  31, 
1878 .,., 


$5*,  000 


95 
700 

27 

24 


135 


Key.  G.  H.  HUBBARD, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
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Apportionment  of  School  Fund  Income. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


The  following  apportionment  was  made  in  June  last,  on  the  re- 
turns made  for  the  school  year  ending  August  31,  1877.  The  rate 
was  39  cents  per  scholar.  The  amount  received  by  the  independent 
cities  is  included: 

Table  No.  I. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL  FUND  INCOME  IN  1878. 


Counties. 


Adams 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett     . .   , 

Calumet 

Chippewa  . .  . 

Clark 

Columbia. . . 
Craw  fold  . . , 

Dane 

Dodge 

Door 

Douglas  .... 

Dunn 

Eau  Claire  . . 
Fond  du  Lac 

Grant 

Green 

Green  Lake  . 

Iowa 

Jackson  

Jefferson  . . . 

Juneau  

Kenosha 

Kewaunee . . . 

La  Crosse 

La  Fayette... 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc. .. 

Marathon 

Marquette.. .. 
Milwaukee  . . 
Monroe 


No.  of 

Apportion- 

children. 

ment. 

2,540 

$990  60 

264 

102  96 

1,312 

511  68 

282 

109  98 

12, 432 

4,848  48 

5,946 

2, 318  94 

478 

186  42 

6,275 

2,447  25 

4,250 

1, 657  50 

2,888 

1,126  32 

11,302 

.  4,407  78 

6,107 

2,381  73 

20,679 

8,064  81 

19,031 

7,422  09 

3,308 

1,290  12 

277 

108  03 

5,346 

2,084  94 

5,133 

2,001  87 

19,551 

7,624  89 

15, 840 

6,177  60 

8,130 

3,170  70 

5,608 

2,187  12 

9,612 

3,748  68 

4,441 

1,731  99 

13,590 

5,300  10 

5,735 

2, 236  65 

5,402 

2,106  78 

6,349 

2,476  11 

8,468 

3,301  74 

^    8,747 

3,411  33 

339 

132  21 

16, 697 

6,511  83 

4,187 

1, 632  93 

3,625 

1,413  75 

44,021 

17, 168  19 

8,279 

3,228  81 
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Table  1.     Apportionment  of  School  Fund  Income. 


Counties. 


Oconto 

Outagamie  . . . 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce    

Polk 

Portage.. . . .. 

Racine 

Richland 

Rock 

St.    Croix.... 

Sauk 

Shawano 

Sheboygan. .. 

Taylor 

Trempealeau. 

Vernon 

Walworth  . . . 
Washington  . 
Waukesha  . , . 

Waupaca 

Waushara  . . . 
Winnebago  . . 
Wood 


No.  of 
children. 


Totals 


4,447 

10,390 
7,218 
2,357 
6,127 
2,662 
5,517 

10,473 
7,298 

14,035 
6,046 

10,531 
2,605 

14,128 
307 
6,375 
9,114 
9,077 
9,991 

11,072 
7,175 
4,759 

15,517 
2,069 


Apportion- 
ment. 


475,759 


$1,734  33 
4,052  10 
2, 815  02 

919  23 
2,389  53 
1,038  18 
2,151  63 
4,084  47 
2,846  22 
5, 473  65 
2,357  94 
4, 107  09 
1,015  95 
5,509  92 

119  73 
2,486  25 
3, 554  46 
3,540  03 
3, 896  49 
4, 318  08 
2,798  25 
1,856  01 
6,051  63 

806  91 


$185,546  01 
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Districts,  Children,  and  School  Attendance. 
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TaWe  No.  Y. 

SCHOOL  HOUSE  PROPERTY. 


Counties. 

Highest  valuation 
of  school  house  | 
and  site. 

Cash  value  of 
school  houses  in 
the  county. 

02 
CO 

*5a 

«4— 1 

O 

an 
o3 
O 

C3 

§  ft 

Adams 

2,025  00 
3,500  00 
925  00 
3,500  00 
3, 700  00 
7,400  00 
1, 050  00 
3,000  00 
3,000  00 

16,000  00 

16, 500  00 
2,000  00 
9,100  00 

10  400  00 
2,000  00 

15,500  00 
2,800  00 
2,500  00 

22,000  00 
6,500  00 
8,400  00 

20,000  00 

20,000  00 
3,800  00 
4, 500  00 

30,000  00 

22,000  00 
9,600  00 
1 ,200  00 
7,500  00 
4, 000  00 

30,000  00 
6, 500  00 

45,000  00 
5,000  00 
2,500  00 

16,820  00 
7,500  00 

16,340  00 
3,000  00 

43. 046  00 
48, 310  00 

3,505  50 
34,538  75 
28, 637  00 
45,007  00 
80,885  00 
20,305  00 

66.047  00 
64,397  00 
37, 200  00 
59,225  50 
12,012  25 

6,000  00 
46,995  00 
68,335  00 
92,060  00 

149, 450  00 
86,605  00 
33,480  30 
45,644  25 
51,465  00 

119,514  00 
38,505  00 
29,501  25 
29, 675  00 
32,018  75 
94. 250  00 
8,950  00 

106, 368  65 
37,340  00 
19,600  00 

788  00 
1,500  00 

954  00 

500  00 

15,317  50 

4,203  00 

245  50 
3,607  50 
2,415  00 
2, 804  00 
7,811  00 
1,548  50 
5, 962  50 
5,636  00 
5, 137  00 
6, 015  25 
1,704  00 

600  00 
6,855  25 
2,798  00 
14,174  00 
9, 786  50 
7,178  50 
2,555  00 
5, 314  00 
6,575  00 
8,431  00 
3,128  50 
2,348  10 
2,618  09 
2,997  00 

9.034  25 
622  00 

10, 832  00 
3,419  00 

1.035  00 

756  00 

Ashland 

Barron 

20  00 
1,446  00 

Bayfield  .       ....«•• 

Brown 

2, 180  56 

Buffalo 

3,012  00 

Burnett 

222  00 

Calumet 

Chippewa 

2,299  00 
2,309  50 

Clark 

3, 979  24 

Columbia  

3,805  00 

Crawford  .......... 

2, 151  00 

Dane  (1st  district). . 
Dane  (2d  district) . . . 
Dodge  (1st  ^district) . 
Dodge  (2d  district)  . 

Door ... 

Douglas 

2,  545  00 

2.968  35 
1,483  00 

2.969  50 
914  00 
125  00 

Dunn 

3, 145  50 

Eau  Claire 

2, 195  80 

Pond  du  Lac 

Grant 

3,881  10 
4,907,50 

Green ■. . 

1,898  91 

Green  Lake 

Iowa 

980  50 
2,151  00 

Jackson  ........... 

498  40 

Jefferson 

Juneau  ...   

Kenosha-.... 

Kewaunee 

La  C  rosso 

3,235  00 
1,767  15 
1,033  00 
2,589  64 
1,956  00 

La  Fayette 

2,898  25 

Lincoln 

640  00 

Manitowoc 

Marathon  

4, 760  50 
4,004  50 

Marquette 

632  00 
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Table  No.  V  —  School  House  Property — continued. 


Counties. 


.2  3 

•^  o  a> 

OQ  O  aa 
^  'O 
.^?0  c3 


W 


§8 


cS 

o 


& 


03  3 

■a* 

5ft 


Milwaukee  (1st  dist.) 
Milwaukee  (2d  dist.) 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Outagamie 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce  

Polk 

Portage 

Racine 

Richland 

Rock  (1st  dist.)... 
Rock  (2d  dist.).*. 

St.  Croix 

Sauk 

Shawano 

Sheboygan ....... 

Taylor 

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

Walworth 

Washington 

Waukesha 

Waupaca. 

Waushara 

Winnebago 

Wood 


Totals.. 


$12,400  00 
6,450  00 

25,000  00 
7,000  00 
3, 524  00 
5, 500  00 
8,425  00 
3, 000  00 
1,375  00 
1, 800  00 
7,208  00 
2,000  00 

14,400  00 

10, 000  00 
2, 100  00 

34,000  00 
3,200  00 

10, 500  00 
1,800  00 
4, 800  00 
8, 000  00 

14,000  00 
9,500  00 

10, 000  00 

10, 000  00 
1, 660  00 
7, 000  00 
7, 300  00 


$32,675  00 
25, 025  00 
66,025  00 
31,087  00 
43,305  00 
34, 070  00 
21,930  00 
36,920  25 
21,733  00 
27,129  75 
42,770  00 
36,393  00 
59,370  63 
53, 260  00 
41,557  00 
97,440  00 
13,970  00 
62,695  00 
4,476  00 
33,813  00 
56, 232  00 

100,276  00 
77,665  80 

101,271  00 
51,204  00 
30,538  00 
60, 145  00 
18,950  00 


$45,000  00  $2,994,260  83 


$4,369  00 
2,775  00 
5,066  00 
3,738  00 
5,515  00 
4, 720  00 
1,945  00 
4,011  00 
1, 204  00 
1,565  50 
4,838  00 
3, 518  00 
3, 935  00 
5,718  00 
4,052  00 
10, 729  50 
1,367  45 
6, 384  50 
695  00 
2, 835  00 
3,340  00 
13, 007  00 
10,341  00 
12,942  00 
2, 258  00 
2, 255  00 
5,856  00 
1,300  00 


$196,029  70 


$1, 273  00 
1,255  50 
2,353  00 
2,494  83 
3,400  00 
4,480  00 
674  48 
2,307  50 

2.816  00 
1,333  63 
1,748  75- 
2,735  00 
1,449  00 
2,413  50 
2, 319  00 
3, 889  80 
1,045  00 
3,045  00 

570  00 
1,511  00 

2. 817  00 
2,515  00 
5, 188  50 
2,930  00 
6,185  00 
2,288  50 
2,475  50 

612  00 


$143,486  39 
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Table  No.  VI. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  NOT  INCORPORATED. 
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/Special  Statistics. 


Table  No.  X. 

SPECIAL   STATISTICS  OP  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE,  Etc. 


4    fli* 


Counties. 


d  g* 
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en  between 
of  age  who 
school. 
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0  d 
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d  0 
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rof 
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§d  g 

a  03  § 

a  g.a 

d  OT  S^ 

PrHrd 

S3.S   ► 

p.Srd 

6 

5 

Sz* 

^ 

1,689 

5 

8' 

171 

983 

2 

120 

4,550 

2 

17 

10 

3,137 

1 

4 

8 

334 

1 

2,918 

2 

3 

2,942 

3 

2 

3 

1,651 

10 

2 

5,115 

7 

6 

10 

2.792 

4 

4 

3 

3,725 

1 

6 

8 

4,226 

4 

4 

13 

3,445 

2 

4 

10 

3,636 

3 

5 

10 

1,776 

3 

7 

11 

117 

......... 

3,249 

3 

2 

8 

3,279 

7 

7 

6,368 

4 

8 

18 

8,462 

6 

24 

19 

5,077 

2 

6 

5 

2,058 

1 

2 

5 

4,281 

1 

4 

9 

2,431 

1 

5 

4 

4,898 

7 

15 

9 

3,185 

4 

3 

9 

1,366 

1 

2 

2,586 

4 

3 

7 

2,255 

3 

3 

3 

4,400 

2 

10 

13 

293 

2 

1 

7,753 

i 

7 

16 

1,957 

1 

11     |            9 

1,906 

I       1 



J           1 

Adams 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett 

Calumet 

Chippewa 

Clark 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane — 

1st  district. 

2d  district. 
Dodge  — 

1st  district. 

2d  district. 

Door 

Douglas 

Dunn 

Eau  Claire  . . . . 
Fond  du  Lac  . . 

Grant 

Green 

Green  Lake... . 

Iowa 

Jackson  

Jefferson 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee   

La  Crosse 

La  Fayette.... 

Lincoln  

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Marquette 


1,894 

270 

1,266 

253 

6,974 

4,550 

486 

4,624 

3,726 

2,313 

5,858 

3,669 

5,115 

5,777 

4,762 
6,052 
2,584 
168 
4,210 
4,062 
9,026 

10,793 
5,680 
2,744 
5,482 
3,171 
6,968 
3,808 
1,917 
4,680 
3,080 
5,397 
303 

11,731 
2,716 
2,324 
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Table  No.  X. — Special  Statistics  —  continued. 


Counties. 

Number    of    children    be- 
tween 4  and  15  years  of 
age  in  the  county. 

No.  of  children  between  4 
and  15  years  of  age  who 
have  attended  school. 

Number    incapacitated  for 
instruction  from  defect  of 
vision. 

Number  incapacitated   for 
instruction  from  defect  of 
hearing. 

Number  incapacitated   for 
instruction  from  defect  of 
intellect. 

Milwaukee,  1st  dist. . 

2d  dist. 

Monroe 

2,609 
2,919 
5,775 
2,616 
5,944 
5,059 
1,681 
4,319 
2,241 
3,223 
4,140 
5,056 
3,042 
2,679 
3,247 
7,416 
2,194 
7,758 
379 
4,283 
6,420 
6,011 
6,861 
7,274 
4,863 
3,346 
4,773 
1,465 

1,821 
1,645 
4.660 
1,796 
4,468 
3,345 
1,309 
3,244 
1,676 
2,169 
2,694 
4,253 
2,545 
2,394 
2,701 
5,469 
1,332 
5,546 
239 
2,941 
4,788 
5,009 
4,304 
5,602 
3,426 
2,600 
3,787 
1,074 

i" 

4 

9 
1 

10 
1 

2 

*,s"io 

Oconto 

5 

Outagamie 

Ozaukee 

4** 

3 
1 
1 
2 

s" 

1 
3 
3 

""■5" 
1 

7 
1 
2 
4 

2" 

3 

6 
4 
8 
3 
1 
3 

11 
1 
5 
2 
7 
1 
5 
4 
8 
6 
6 
4 
4 

12 
6 
2 
1 

12 

Pepin 

$ 

Pierce 

Polk 

12 
10 

Portage 

4 

JRacine 

Richland 

9 
12 

Rock,  1st  dist 

2d  dist 

St.  Croix 

4 
6 
5 

Sauk 

19 

Shawano 

1 

Sheboygan  

13 

Taylor 

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

1 

8 

22 

Walworth 

10 

Washington 

Waukesha 

9 

Waupaca 

Waushara 

11 
4 

Winnebago 

5 

Wood 

Totals 

134,354 

98,452 

129 

149 

234 
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Certificates  Issued. 


Table  No.  XI. 

NUMBER  OF  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED. 


Male  Teachers. 

Female  Teachrs. 

Counties. 

o5 

02 

0? 

CO 

o5 

33 

03 

0 
•d 

S-. 

O 

»d 

CO 

Total. 

Adams 

4 

18 

3 
1 
3 

60 

* " '44' ' 

2 

7 

'  63 

9 

51 

64 

55 

241 

75 

110 

85 

103 

92 

45 
1 
121 
122 
108 
257 
142 

34 

84 

83 
180 

92 

56 

35 

56 

142 

4 

58 

67 

60 

40 

27 

85 

Ashland 

1 
1 

2 

Barron 

Bayfield . . . . . 

2 

21 

1 

4 

49 

2 

27 
21 
15 
102 
15 

46 
51 

55 
31 

27 

71 
3 

Brown 

1 
14 

12 

Buffalo 

Burnett 

4 

5 
1 

135 

12 

Calumet 

2 
2 

1 

8 

1 

14 

2 

11 

4 

28 
8 

81 

Chippewa 

3 
1 

1 
1 

6 

""is"" 

3 

10 
14 

22 
8 

101 

Clark ' 

71 

Columbia 

Crawford. 

6 

2 

4 
2 

9 

7 
1 

376 

97 

Dane  — 

(1st  district) 

(2d  district) 

Dodge  — 

(1st  district) 

(2d  district) 

Door 

185 
157 

218 

147 

73 

Douglas 

2 
5 

2 

18 

18 

10 

3 

8 

7 

14 
8 
4 
1 
1 

14 

10 

6 

3 

Dunn 

6 
1 
3 
9 
1 

1 
3 
10 
17 
6 
1 
6 
1 
24 
6 
6 
5 
6 
5 
2 
2 
4 
1 

3 

45 
32 
31 
100 
72 

7 
32 
22 
70 
37 
36 
35 
60 
52 

6 
79 
28 
15 

12 
19 

1 

"2" 

2 
1 
1 

1 
1 
2 
2 

....... 

179 

Eau  Claire 

160 

Fond  du  Lac 

170 

Grant 

403 

Green 

,  233 

Green  Lake 

46 

Iowa 

5 
3 

9 
6 

136 

Jackson 

117 

Jefferson 

298 

Juneau ' 

Kenosha  . .  ► 

151 
104 

Kewaunee 

76 

La  Crosse 

2 
2 

125 

La  Fayette 

221 

Lincoln 

22 

Manitowoc 

[Marathon 

3 
1 

148 
100 

Marquette 

.   3 
1 

-7 

7 
1 

86 

Milwaukee  — 

(1st  district) 

(2d  district) 

1 

66 

47 
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Table  No.  XI.  —  Certificates  Issued  —  continued. 


Male  Teachers. 

Female  Teachers. 

Counties. 

© 

o3 
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•3 

CO 

a5 
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GO 

03 
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CO 
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Monroe 

Oconto  

4 
3 
1 
3 
6 
10 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 

8 
1 
3 
6 

"ie" 

2 
5 
7 
4 
4 
6 
4 
14 

"i" 

1 
4 
5 
6 
4 
7 
4 
14 
4 
5 

53 

24 
29 
48 
16 
20 
2,5 
29 
32 
41 
72 
34 
36 
70 
17 
19 

1 
44 
50 
50 
51 
48 
16 
31 
34 

8 

""2" 

3 

1 
2 

8 
4 
1 
5 
9 

17 

10 

4 

8 

7 

9 

17 

11 

4 

131 
67 
92 
25 
41 

140 
57 
86 

112 
87 

123 

109 
99 

169 
37 
59 
19 
71 

117 

171 
70 

125 
58 

121 

170 
31 

204 
99 

Outagamie 

126 

Ozaukee 

87 

Pepin 

Pierce 

72 

205 

Polk 

Portage 

99 
125 

Racine   

161 

Richland 

141 

Rock  (1st  dist.) 

Rock  (2d  dist.) 

212 
169 

St.  Croix..   

151 

Sauk * 

1 

2 

258 

Shawano 

56 

Sheboygan 

1 

80 

Taylor 

21 

Trempealeau 

2 
3 
4 
7 
2 
...£.. 

7 

2 

2 

126 

Vernon 

175 

Walworth 

2 
3 

2 

"2" 
3 

8 
2 
9 
1 
3 
9 

241 

Washington 

137 

Waukesha 

Waupaca 

Waushara 

193 

79 

176 

Winnebago 

Wood 

227 
44 

Totals 

163 

340 

2, 173 

53 

375 

5,262 

8,366 
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Teacher  £  Institutes. 


Table  No.  XII. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 


Counties. 


"Where  held. 


By  Whom  Conducted. 


Adams 

Friendship 

Shetek 

West  Depere 

Alma 

Chilton 

Chippewa  F&Us. . 

Neillsville 

Portage 

Barron 

Brown 

Buffalo.., 

Calumet 

Chippewa 

Clark 

Columbia  . . 

Crawford 

Dane  — 

1st  district. . 
2d  district. . 
2d  district. . 
Dodge  — 

1st  district. . 

Wauzeka   

Stoughton   

Mazomanie 

Middleton 

Lowell 

2d  district. . 
Door 

Mayville 

Sturgeon  Bay 

Menomonee 

Augusta 

Dunn 

Eau  Claire 

Eau  Ciaire 

Fond  du  Lac  ., . 
Grant 

Eau  Claire 

Fond  du  Lac  . . . 
Lancaster  ....... 

Brodhead 

Kingston 

Mineral  Point. . . 
Black  River  Falls 
Fort  AtkiDSon. . . 

New  Lisbon 

Wilmot 

Green 

Green  Lake  . . . 
Iowa 

Jackson 

J  eflerson 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee 

La  Crosse 

La  Fayette 

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Kewaunee 

Onalaska 

Darlington 

Manitowoc 

Wausau 

Marquette 

Milwaukee  — 

1st  district. . 

2d  district. . 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Montello 

Oak  Creek 

Wauwatosa 

Kendall".. 

Oconto. .   

Appleton 

Port  Washington 
Pepin 

Outagamie; 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce  

Ellsworth 

Farmingt'n  Center 
Plover 

Polk 

Portage 

Racine   

Richland  

Rochester 

Richland  Center  . 

D.  McGregor 

J.  B.  Thayer , 

H>sea  Barns  and  A.  A.  Miller 
J.  B.  Thayer  and  F.  D.  Ensigo 

Rob't  Graham 

J.  B.  Tbayer 

J.  B.  Thayer 

A.  Salisbury 

D.  McGregor 


D.  McGregor  , 
D.  McGregor  . 
D.  McGregor  . 


D.  McGregor 

A.  Salisbury 

Rob't  Graham 

A.  Earthman 

J.  B.  Thayer 

D.  McGregor  &  Agnes  Hosforcl 

Rob't  Graham 

D.  McGregor  &  A.  R.  Sprague 

D.  McGregor 

A.  Salisbury 

D.  McGregor  &  A.  R,  Sprague 
A.  J.  Hutton  &  T.  F.  Frawley . 

A.  Salisbury  &  J.  Q.  Emery. . . 

B.  M.  Reynolds  &T.  F.  FrawPy 

A.  Salisbury 

W.A.Walker 

J.  B.  Thayer 

Geo.  Beck  and  T.  C.  Richmond 
R  Graham  and  W.  A.  Walker. 

Hosea  Barns 

D.  McGregor  and  C.  A.  Burlew 


When 
Held. 


A.  F.  North , 

A.  A.  Miller  and  D.  H.  Flett. . 

J.  B.  Thayer 

Rob't  Graham 

Rob't  Graham 

I.  N.  Stewart  and  D.  H.  Flett, 

J.  B.  Thayer 

J.  B.  Thayer... 

A.  Earthman , 

A.  Salisbury 

A.  Salisbury 

D.  McGregor , 


Sept.  30 
O.t.  14 

Aug.  12 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  5 
Sept.  23 
Sept.  30 
Apr.  1 
Apr.  15 

Apr.  1 
Mar.  25 
Oct.  14 

Oct.  21 
Oct.  14 
Sept.  16 
Aug.  5 
Apr.  1 
Sept  2 
Oct.  21 
Aug.  5 
Apr.  22 
Sept.  30 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  5 
Sept.  2 
Seot.16 
Sept.  16 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  19 
Seot.  2 
Sept.  16 

Oct.  14 
Aug.  26 
Mar.  18 
Sept.  30 
Apr.  1 
Aug.  19 
Apr.  22 
Apr.  15 
Aug.  19 
Mar.  18 
Sept.  16 
Apr.    8 
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Table  No.  XII.  —  Teachers'  Institutes  —  continued. 


Counties. 


Richland 

Rock  — 

1st  district 
2d  district 

St.  Croix , 

St.  Croix , 

Sauk 

Sauk  , 

Shawano 

Sheboygan  

Trempealeau  . . 

Vernon 

Vernon 

Walworth 

Washington  . . . 

Waukesha 

Waupaca  

Waushara 

Wausnara . 

Winnebago   . . . 

Wood 

Wood 


Where  held. 


Richland  Center, 

Footville , 

Milton , 

Hammond , 

New  Richmond. . 

Delton 

Reedsburg... ... . 

Shawano  ........ 

Plymouth , 

Galesvillo 

Hillsborough... . 

Viroqua 

Eikhorn 

Hartford 

Waukesha 

New  London 

Poysippi 

Plainlield 

Neenah 

Centralia 

Centralia ... . 


By  Whom  Conducted. 


B.  M.  Reynolds  &  C.  H.  Nye 

D.  McGregor 

A.  Salisbury  and  H.  D.  Maxson 

J.  B.Thayer 

L.  D.  Harvey 

A.  Salisbury 

N.  C.  Twining  and  J.  T.  Ludd 

Hosea  Barns 

R.  Graham  and  B.  R.  Grogan  . 
J.  B.  Thayer  &  J.  H.  Cumm'gs 

A.  Salisbury 

A.  J.  Hutton  and  O.  B.  Wyman 
J.  Q.  Emery  and  J.  M.  Rait. . . 

A.Salisbury 

A.  Salisbury 

Rob't  Graham 

Rob't  Graham 

Rob't  Graham 

A.  O.  Wright  &  F.  A.  Morgan 

J.  B .  Thayer 

J.B.  Thayer.... 


When 
Held. 


Aug.  12 

Mar.  18 
Aug.  19 
Mar.  11 
Aug.  19 
Mar.  25 
Aug.  5 
Sept.  9 
Sept.  2 
Aug.  19 
Apr.  15 
Sept.  2 
Aug.  19 
Apr.  22 
Apr.  8 
Mar.  18 
Apr.  15 
Oct.  7 
Aug.  19 
Apr.  8 
Sept.   2 
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Teachers'  Institutes  —  /Special  Reports. 
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Statistics  of  Cities  —  Certificates. 


Table  No.  XXI. 

STATISTICS  OF  CITIES  —  CERTIFICATES. 


Male  Teachers. 

Female  Teachers. 

Cities. 

a 
u 

c5 

CD 

at 
O 
CO 

© 

a 
u 
O 
■4-3 

1-H 

0 

0 

OS 

*-< 
■a 

CO 

02 

3 
0 

Appleton 

4 
1 
1 
1 

23 
21 
19 
16 

8 
43 
12 

3 
16 

3 
10 

8 
37 

24 
7 

10 
9 

27 

Beaver  Dam 

1 

1 

4 

28 

Beloit 

20 

Berl  in 

1 

1 

2* 

19 

Co!  u  nib  lis 

10 

Fond  da  Lac 

3 

46 

Fo  t  Howard 

2 
1 

1 

1 
2 

16 

Grand  Rapids *  c . . . . 

6 

Green  Bay • . .  • . 

2 

18 

Hudson 

1 

1 

1 
6 
3 
1 

23 
2 

54 

6 

Janesville 

16 

Kenosha   

I*a  Cf  osse 

1 
1 
1 
1 

13 
1 
1 
2 

"2' 

....... 

2 
"5" 

14 

44 

Mad  is  *n 

29 

JMenas'ia. 

9 

Milwaukee 

3 

3 
3 

37 

134 

Mineral  Point 

11 

Neenah 

3 
6 

14 

Oconto 

2 

19 

Osliknsh   

71 

Portage   

2 
2 

1 
4 
6 
9 

t" 

12 
4 
-    13 
•••  —  • 

8 
11 

15 

Prairie  du  Chien 

Racine , 



... 

1 
1 
1 
3 

7 
1 

11 
21 

Sheboygan 

2 

1 
2 

12 

Stevens  Point 

20 

Watert  >wn *........ 

2 
1 

26 

Wausau 

13 

Totals 

39 

13 

16 

62 

135 

299 

675 

i  I ' 
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Summaries. 


Table  No.  XXII. 

SUMMARIES  OF  STATISTICS. 


Description. 


Number  of  children  over  four  and  under 
twenty  years  of  age , 

Number  of  children  over  four  and  under 
twenty  years  of  »age  in  districts  maintain- 
ing school  five  or  more  months 

Number  of  children  over  four  and  under 
twenty  years  of  age  who  have  attended 
school 

Number  of  children  between  four  and  fifteen 
years  of  age 

Number  of  children  between  four  and  fifteen 
years  of  age  who  have  attended  school 

Total  number  of  the  different  pupils  who  have 
alten  led  the  public  schools  during  the  year. 

Number  of  days  schools  has  been  taught  by 
qualified  teachers , 

Number  of  children  who  have  attended  pri- 
vate schools  only 

Number  of  schools  with  two  departments  .... 

Number  ol  schools  with  three  or  more  depart- 
ments  '. , 

Nui  ber  of  teachers  required  to  teach  the 
schools... 

Number  of  different  persons  employed  as 
teachers  during  the  year 

Num  her  of  public  school  houses 

Number  of  pupils  the  school  houses  will  ac- 
commodate   

Number  of  school  houses  built  of  brick  or 
stone 

Nua  ber  of  school  houses  with  out-houses  in 
good  condition  ........ 


Counties. 

Cities. 

Totals. 

384,383 

94,309 

478,692 

382,666 

94,309 

476,975 

249,291 

45, 924 

295,215 

134,354 

67,291 

201,645 

98,452 

42, 286 

140,738 

251,519 

42,983 

297,502 

863,213 

5,115 

868,328 

9,606 
166 

15,926 
41 

25,532 
L207 

130 

95 

225 

5,997 

703 

6,700 

9,042 
5,393 

766 

168 

9,808 
5,561 

310,573 

42,546 

353,119 

708 

101 

809 

3,601 

159 

3,760 
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AGGREGATE  OF  EXPENDITURES. 


Description. 


Amount  expended  for  building  and 

repairing 

Amount  expended    for    apparatus 

and  libraries 

Amount    expended    for    teacher's, 

wages. 

Amount  expended  for  old  indebted 

ness... 

Amount   expended    for    furniture, 

registers ,  and  records 

Amount    expended    for   all    other 

purposes 


Counties. 


Total  amount  expended. 


$173,067  50 
14,696  51 
1,231,938  09 
66,069  43 
34, 182  77 
95,853  65 


Cities. 


$1,615,807  95 


$62, 129  86 

2,757  32 

369,313  65 

10,724  88 

7,391  07 

80,204  81 


Totals. 


$532,521  59 


$235,197  36 

17,453  83 

1,601,251  74 

76,794  31 

41,573  84 

176,058  46 


$2,148,329  54 


AGGREGATE  OF  VALUES. 


Description. 

Counties. 

Cities. 

Totals. 

Total  valuation  of  school  houses.. 
Total  valuation  of  sites 

$2,994,260  83 
196, 029  70 
143,486  39 

$1,363,700  00 

402,525  00 

15,554  00 

$4,357,960  83 
598,554  70 
159,040  39 

Total  valuation  of  apparatus 

Totals 

$3,333,776  92 

$1,781,779  00 

$5,115,555  92 
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Table  No.  XXIV. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  DICTIONARIES. 

Statement  showing  the  counties ,  towns,  and  districts  which  have 
been  supplied  with  dictionaries,  during  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 10,  1878. 


Counties. 

Towns. 

Depart- 
ments. 

0Q 

"3, 

o 
o 

6 

ft 

Adams 

Big  Flats   

2 
2 
6 
3 
1 
5,6 
6 
10 
4 
8 
7 

"Y 

8 
5 

10 
2 
1 

10 
1,2,3,4 

12 
2 
3 
1 
4 
7 
4 
3 
3 

10 

5 
5 

1 

2 
3 

1 

17 
3 
5 

2 

Adams  and  Easton 

Jackson  and  New  Haven 

Ashland 

Ashland 

Butternut. 

Barron 

Clear  Lake 

Sumner. 

Shetek 

Lak'  land , 

Prairie  Farm 

Prai?  ie  Farm 

2 
1 
1 

Brown 

Green  Bay  city 

Ashwaubenon 

Wrightstown 

Buffalo 

Alma. . . . 

Naples 

Waumandee 

Fountain  City 

i 
l 

Chippewa 

Sigel 

Big  Bend 

La  Fayette 

Auburn 

Clark 

Colby 

Unity  and  Brighton 

Mavville 

Weston 

Tho?  p 

Fremont 

Columbia 

DeKorra  

Randolph 

Crawford. 

Prairie  du  Chien,  city... 

l 

Seneca 

Bridgeport  and  Prairie  du  Chien. . . 

Hnney 

Dane 

Dunkirk 

B'ack  Earth 

York 

l 

2 

Middleton 

Dodge 

Lowell ,   ....,  

Fox  Lake 

Chester 

Williamstown 

4 

4 
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Counties. 


Door1 


Dunn. 


Eau  Claire  . 


Fond  du  Lac . 
Grant 


Green. 
Iowa.. 


Jackson. 


Jefferson . 
Juneau.. . 


Kenosha  . . , 
Kewaunee. , 
La"  Crosse  , 
La  Fayette 


Lincoln 

Manitowoc 


Marathon 


Marquette  . 


Milwaukee  , 
Monroe  . . . 


Oconto 


Outagamie 


Towns. 


®  u  a 


Gardiner  and  Brussels 

Jacksonport 

Union    

Kasewaupee 

Weston 

Lucas 

Sherman 

Tainter 

Sheridan 

Eau  Galle 

Seymour , 

Ludington , 

Washington 

Friendship 

Potosi 

Mt.  Hope 

Mt.  Pleasant 

Dodgeville 

Moscow 

Moscow  and  Ridgeway 

Albion 

Alma 

Watertown,  city 

Koshkonong 

Wonewoc 

Kingston 

Summit  and  Seven  Mile  Creek. 

Kenosha,  city 

Lincoln  and  Brussels 

Farmingtou 

New  Diggings 

Argyle 7. 

Pine  River 

Two  Rivers 

Liberty  

Rib  Falls 

Brighton 

Weston 

Knowlton 

Stettin 

Mecan 

Springfield 

Neshkoro 

Milwaukee,  city. 

Ridgeville 

Glendale 

Byron 

Langlade 

Gillett 

Peshtigo 

Appleton,  city. 

Deer  Creek . 

Cicero  


65 


1 
2 
3 
5 
3 
5 
9 


% 


18 

1 


4 
5 

1 
4 
2 
2 
7 
4 
3 

16,17 
7 
8 
1 
5 


1 
8 
1 
1 
7 
1 
6 
3 
2,3 
4 
3 
3 
8 
3 
2 


Pepin... |  Albany 


Black  Creek 


3 
5 
5 
5 
6 
7,10 
3 
3 
5 


oft 

&8 


18 
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Counties. 


Towns. 


,  ^2 
®  **  a 


O    CQ 

525=3 


oft 


Pierce. 


JPolk  . . . 
Portage 


Racine . . . 
Richland 
Rock 


St.  Croix., 


>Shawano . 


Sheboygan  , 


Taylor 

Trempealeau 


Vernon. 


Walworth  . 
Waukesha . 
Waupaca .. 


Waushara . 


Winnebago  . 


Wood  , 


Total 


Ellsworth .     

Salem 

Oak  Grove 

Clayton 

Stevens  Point 

New  Hope 

Stockton . .- 

Stevens  Point,  city 

Linwood 

Almond 

Hull , 

Racine,  city 

Ithaca,  Buena  Vista,  etc , 

Johnstown , 

Porter  and  Dunkirk 

Milton 

Milton  (June.) 

Fulton 

Cady  and  Springfield 

Cylon. , . ., 

Richmond  and  Somerset 

St.  Joseph 

Cady 

Maple  Grove 

How 

Washington 

Lessor 

Green  Valley 

Maple  Grove  and  Lessor 

Greenbush 

Lyndon 

Michell , 

Little  Black 

Arcadia 

Lincoln 

Arcadia 

Union 

Forest,  Union,  etc 

Viroqua 

Sharon  and  Darien 

Delafield 

Little  Wolf 

Union 

Fremont. 

St.  Lawrence  and  Little  Wolf.. 

Larrabee. 

Mukwa,  New  London,  etc. . . , 

Mt.  Morris  and  Wautoma 

Rose 

Nepeuskun 

Menasha,  city , 

Auburndale , 

Seneca 

Grand  Rapids,  City 

Wood , 


6 

2 

M 

2 

3 

6 

12 

"  i" 
2 
1 


1 
3 
9 
4 
2 
2 
1&2' 
5 
6 

1,2 
5 

3,5 
1 
2 
3 
4 
2 
7 
7 
4 
6 
1 
5 

14 
7 
9 
9 
10 
3 
2 
4 
1 
5 
1 
5 
5 
5 
5 
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Dictionaries    Sold. 


Table  No.  XXV. 

Statement  showing  the  districts  to  which  dictionaries  have  been 
sold,  during  the  year  ending  December  10,  1878. 


Counties. 


Towns. 


GO 

S3 


§• 


Calumet. 


Columbia 


Crawford. 


Dane. 


Dodge , 

Door 

Dunn 

EauClaire... 
Fond  du  Lac 

Grant 


Green . 


Green  Lake. 


Iowa . 


Jefferson  , 


Brothertown 

Stockbridge 

Lowville 

Randolph 

We.- 1  Point 

Arlington 

Columbus,  city 

Poynette ' 

Marietta 

Eastman 

Rutland 

Sun  Prairie 

Dunkirk.. 

Blooming  Grove 

Burke  and  Windsor , 

Vienna,  Westport,  etc  ... , 
Medina  and  Sun  Prairie. . 

L^mira 

Williamstown 

Egg  Harbor 

Spring  Brook 

Bridge  Creek 

Rosendale 

Metomen  and  Alto 

Oakfield 

Pennimore 

Beetown 

Potosi 

Wingville 

Liberty  and  Lancaster. . . . 

Spring  Grove. 

Mt.  Pleasant 

Decatur 

Decatur 

Macktbrd 

Brooklyn 

Arena 

Dodgeville 

Mifflin 

Ixonia  and  Watertown  . . . 

Palmyra,  Sullivan,  etc 

Watertown  and  Ixonia  . . . 

Hebron..  * 

Concord  and  Farmington. 


1 
1 
1 

5,  8 
5 
7 
3 
1 
7 
1 
6 
2 
2 
3 
1 
3 
5 

4,10 
3 
2 
2 
7 
4 
6 
1 
7 
4 
4 
2 
11 
1 
3 
1 
2 
9 
6 
1 
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Table  No.  XXY  —  Dictionaries  Sold. 


Counties. 


Juneau 

Kenosha  .. 

Kewaunee 
La  Crosse  . 
La  Fayette 
Manitowoc 


Marathon  , 

Milwaukee 
Monroe  . . . 

Outagamie 


Portage  . 

Racine   . 

Richland 
Rock  ... 


Sauk 


Towns. 


Sheboygan 

Vernon.. ., 
Walworth  . 


Germantown 

Pleasant  Prairie 

Bristol 

Pleasant  Prairie  and  Soniers. 

Kowaunee 

Fatmington   

Kendall  and  Belmont 

Meenie 

Franklin 

Kossuth 

Two  Rivers  ... 

Newton 

Marathon 

Knowlton 

Greenfield,  etc 

Glendale. 

Leon 

Appleton,  city 

Hortonia 

Sevmour 

Dale 

Greenville 

Hortonia 

Stockton 

Almond  and  Pine  Grove 

Almond 

Hull  and  Stevens  Point 

Waterford 

Yorkville 

Caledonia 

Burlington 

Forest 

Milton 

Bradford 

Center  and  Plymouth 

Magnolia 

Center 

La  Prairie 

Sumpter 

Delton. 

Woodland 

Freedom 

Washington 

Spring  Green 

Sherman  and  Lyndon 

Wilson 

Mitchell  and  Greenbush 

Wneatland  and  Freeman . 

Linn 

East  Troy 

Elkhorn 

Geneva 


**5 

c$  <x> 


CO 


1 

3,9 
10 
1 
8 
3 
6 
1 
5 
2 
2 
2 
1 
6 
6 

2,3 
4 
1 
5 
2 
1 


o 
2 
3 
3 

11 

1,11 

1 

10 
4 
5 
1 
6 
2 
3 
2 
7 
1 
2 
3 
2 
9 
1 
2 
1 
4 
4 
1 
1 


02 
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O  A 
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Table  No.  XKV —Dictionaries  Sold. 


Counties. 


Walworth  . 
Waukesha. 


Waupaca , 


Waushara . . 

Winnebago , 

Total... 


Towns. 


Sugar  Creek 

La  Grange  and  Sugar  Creek. 

Linn  and  Bloomfield 

Vernon 

Pe  waukee 

Delafield 

Muskego 

Weyauwega 

Lebanon  , 

Daton . 

TVtukwa  

Wautoma  and  Dakota  ...... 

Aurora 

Menasha,  city. 


4i2 


+3  O 

©    GO 


4 
3 
1&3' 
1,5 
7 
3 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
4 


O  Pi 
•  O 

o  o 


fc 
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County  Superintendents. 


COUNTY  AND  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS, 

In  Commission  Decembeb,  1878. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Counties. 


Post  Office. 


Adams 

Ashland. 

Barron 

Bayfield. 

Brown 

Buffalo  

Burnett , 

Calumet 

Cbippewa 

Clark 

Columbia 

Crawford  

Dane  (1st  dist.) 

Dar-e(2d  dist.) 

Dodge  (1st  dist.) 

Dodtie  (2d  dist.) 

Door   

Douglas 

Dunn 

Eau  Claire 

Fond  du  Lac 

Grant 

Green 

Green  Lake 

Iowa 

Jackson  

Jefferson 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee 

La  Crosse 

La  Fayette 

Line  »ln.... 

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Marquette 

Milwaukee  (1st  district) 
Milwaukee  (2d  district) . , 


Jesse  M.  Higbee 

W.  G.Bancroft 

H.J.  White 

Jno.  McCloud 

Miss  Minnie  H.  Kelleher. 

J.  C.  Kathbun 

John  G.  Fleming 

P.E.  Skahen 

John  A.  McDonald 

John  S.  Dore 

Kennedy  Scott 

M.  E.  Notris 

A.  R.  Ames 

M.  S.  Frawley 

John  T.  Flavin., 

Arthur  K.  Delaney 

J  ames  Keogh 

Geo.  L.  Brooks 

Geo.  Shafer 

Miss  Agnes  Hosford 

Ed.  McLoughlin 

Charles  L.  Harper 

Thos.  C.  Richmond 

A.  W.Miliard , 

Wm.  A.  Jones 

T.  P.  Marsh 

C.J.  Collier 

J.  W.  Wightman 

Daniel  A.  Mahoney , 

John  M.  Read  

C.  S.  Stockwell 

C.  G.Thomas 

David  Finn 

W.  A.  Walker 

Thomas  Greene 

Richard  G.  O'Connor 

Thos.  O'Herrin 

Thos.  F.  Clarke 


Plainville. 

Ashland. 

Sumner. 

Bayfield. 

Depere. 

Alma. 

Grantsburg. 

Chilton. 

Chippewa  Falls. 

NeLlsville. 

Rio. 

Prairie  du  Chien. 

Door  Creek. 

Black  Earth. 

Water  town. 

Mayville. 

Sturgeon  Bay. 

Superior. 

Menomonie. 

Eau  Claire. 

E  dorado  Mills. 

Hazel  Green. 

Monticello. 

Manchester. 

Mineral  Point. 

Hixton. 

Rome. 

Wonewoc. 

Salem. 

Kewaunee. 

Onalassa. 

Darlington. 

Jenny. 

Manitowoc. 

Wausau. 

Montello. 

Oak  Creek. 

Milwaukee. 
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County  Superintendents. 


>tr 


Monroe 

Oconto 

Outagamie , 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Racine 

Richland 

Rock,  1st  district 
2d  district 

St.  Croix 

Sauk , 

Shawano 

Sheboygan 

Taylor 

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

Walworth 

Washington 

Waukesha 

Waupaca 

Waushara 

Winnebago 

Wood 


N.  H.  Holden 

L.  W.  Winslow. , 

Patrick  Flanagan  . . . 
Adolph  Heidkamp  . . 

J  H.  Rounds 

H.  S.  Baker 

Marcellus  Tozer  ... . 

C.  S.  Sutherland , 

Chales  H.  Sproat 

David  D.  Parsons 

John  W.  West 

J.  B.Tracy , 

Miss  Betsey  M.  Clapp 

James  T.  Lunn 

Wm.  Sommers.. :... . 

B.  R.  Grogan 

O.N.Lee 

Mi?s  M.  Brandenburg. 

O.  B.  Wyman 

Fred.  W.  Isham 

S.  S.  Barney 

Jo^n  Ho witt 

L.  L.  Wrieht 

Jas.  H.  Tobin 

F.  A.  Moiv  an 

G.L.Williams 


Sparta. 

Peshtigo. 

Appleton. 

Ozaukee. 

Durand. 

River  Falls. 

Little  Falls. 

Almond. 

Water  ford. 

Richland  Center. 

Ev^nsville. 

Milton. 

N<  w  Richmond. 

Iron ton. 

Upham. 

Elkhart  Lake. 

Medford. 

Trempealeau. 

Viroqua. 

Elkhorn. 

West  Bend. 

Waukesha. 

New  London. 

Auroiaville. 

Oshkosh. 

Centralia. 
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City  Superintendents, 


CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Cities. 

Name. 

Appleton. . . 

A.  H.  Conkey. 
James  J.  Dick 

Beaver.  Dam 

Bel  tit , 

T.  L.  Wright. 
D.  P.  Blackstone 

Berlia 

Coiumbus 

F.  C.  Eldred 

Food  da  Lac 

C.  A.  Hutchins 

Fort  Howard 

Dr.  Wm  H  Bartran 

Grand  Rapids 

Thos  W.  Chittenden 

Green  Bay 

Hudson 

J.  D.  Williams. 
Geo.  D.  Cline 

Janesville 

R.  W.  Burton 

Kenosha 

H.  M.  Simmons 

La  Crosse 

C.  W.  Roby. 
Sam'l  Shaw. 

Madison  . . . 

Menasha 

Silas  Bui  lard 

Milwaukee 

John  J.  Somers 

Mineral  Point 

Neenah 

Dr.  J.  B.  Moffat*. 
Dr.  J.  Barnett 

Oconto 

H.  H.  Woodinansee 

Oshkosh 

Geo.  H  Read 

Porta  j  e 

A.  C.  Kellogg. 
A.  C.  Wallin 

Praif  ie  du  Chien 

Racine 

0  S  Westcott 

Joseph  Bast.% 
J.  K.  McGregor. 
Chas  F  Ninman 

Stevens  Point 

Wausau 

B.  W.  James 
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University  of  Wisconsin. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 


BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 
W.  C.  WHITFORD,  State  Superintendent,  ex-officio  Regent 

Term  expires  first  Monday  in  February,  1880. 

State  at  large,  -       -   E.  W.  KEYES,    -       -       -'  -   Madison. 
1st  Cong.  Dist.,         -       J.  B.  CASSODAY,  -       -       -       Janesville. 

3d        do     -  -       -   W.  E.  CARTER,         -       -  -   Platteville. 
6th       do          -       -       THOS.  B.  CHYNOWETH,   -       Green  Bay. 

Term  expires  first  Monday  in  February,  1881. 

7th  Cong.  Dist,  -       -   T.  D.  STEELE,           -       -       -    Sparta. 

5th       do         -  -       HIRAM  SMITH,    -  -       -       Sheb'oan  Falls. 

2d         do    '  -   J.  C.  GREGORY,       -       -       -   Madison.     - 

4th       do         -  -       GEO.  KOEPPEJST,  -  -       -       Milwaukee. 

Term  expires  first  Monday  in  February,  1882. 

State  at  large,       -       -   C.  C.  WASHBURN,     -       -       -   Madison. 

4th  Cong.  Dist,       -       J.M.BINGHAM,   -       -       -       Chippewa  Falls. 
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The  Normal  Schools. 


THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 


Got.  W.  E.  SMITH,  ex-officio, 

W.  C.  WHITFORD,  State  Supt . ,  ex-officio,    - 


Madison. 
Madison. 


Term  ending  February  1,  1880. 


W.  H.  CHANDLER, 
A.  D.  ANDREWS, 
T.  D.  WEEKS, 


Sun  Prairie. 
River  Falls. 
Whitewater. 


Term  ending  February  1,  1881. 


WILLIAM  STARR, 

J.  H  EVANS, 

C.  DOERFLINGER, 


RlPON. 

Platteville. 
burlikgton. 


Term  ending  February  1, 1882. 


JAS.  MacALTSTER, 
JOHN  PHILLIPS, 
S.  M.  HAY, 


Milwaukee. 
Stevens  Point. 
Oshkosh. 
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NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMISSIONEK  OF  INSURANCE 


PART  I.-FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE. 


State  of  Wisconsin,  Department  of  Insurance, 

Madison,  June  15th,  1878. 

To  His  Excellency,  Wm.  E.  Smith, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Sir: — The  attention  of  the  legislature  having  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  duties  devolving  upon  the  secretary  of  state  had  be- 
come so  multiplied  and  arduous  as  to  preclude  his  giving  to  the  in- 
surance department  the  attention  that  its  importance  demanded,  an 
act  was  passed  in  March,  last,  making  it  a  separate  and  distinct  de- 
partment, to  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  "  commissioner  of  insurance," 
to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
senate,  whose  term  of  office  should  be  two  years  from  April  1st. 
By  virtue  of  appointment  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  I  as- 
sumed charge  thereof  on  April  1st,  and  have  the  honor  to  submit 
herewith  the  ninth  annual  report  of  the  insurance  department 
(though  the  first  as  a  separate  department),  as  provided  by  law. 
The  time  for  making  annual  reports  seems  to  have  been  fixed  by 
my  predecessors  July  1st.  Pressure  of  other  duties  doubtless  pre- 
vented the  selection  of  an  earlier  date.  The  reports  of  the  depart- 
ments of  most  of  the  states  are  made  much  earlier,  and  containing 
as  they  do  similar  matter,  the  value  of  the  Wisconsin  report 
is  much  lessened  appearing,  as  it  does,  at  so  late  a  date.  As 
the  statistics  in  this  report  are  largely  taken  from  reports  made  to 
my  predecessors,  I  deemed  it  proper  not  to  change  for  this  year,  the 
time  for  reporting,  especially  so  as  it  seemed  advisable  to 
publish  therein  the  insurance  laws  of  the  state  as*  revised  and 
adopted  by  the  legislature  at  its  extra  session,  this  month.  Here- 
2  —  Ins. 
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after,  however,  it  is  hoped  that  the  report  may  be  made  as  early  as 
May  1st. 

COMPANIES  TRANSACTING  BUSINESS  IN  THE  STATE  IN  1877. 

During  the  year  1877  one  hundred  and  forty  fire  and  marine  com- 
panies representing  capital  of  $72,192,729,  including  those  of  this 
state,  were  licensed  by  this  department,  of  which  number,  one, 
the  New  Hampshire  Ins.  Co.,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  was  admitted 
after  the  publication  of  the  last  report,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
year. 

COMPANIES  WITHDRAWN. 

Of  the  companies  that  transacted  business  in  the  state  in  the  year 
1877,  the  following,  representing  capital  of  $4,344,220,  have  not 
been  relicensed  the  present  year,  some  having  reinsured,  or  wind- 
ing up,  and  others  having  been  refused  admission  : 


Name  op  Company. 

Location. 

Capital. 

Arctic 

$200,000 
200,000 

Atlas -  .... 

Hartford.  Conn 

Bangor '. 

201,520 
200,000 
150,000 

200,000 
200,000 
500,000 
200,000 
200,000 

100.000 

Brewers  &  Halsters 

New  York 

Capital  City 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Citizens 

St.  Louie,  Mo  .    . 

Citizens .. 

Commercial 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

New  York 

Farragnt 

Franklin 

Bt.  Louis,  Mo 

German  American 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Germania 

New  Orleans 

200.000 

Globe 

200.000 

Guaranty 

200,000 
202,700 

200,000 
160,000 

Patterson 

Patterson,  N.  J 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Phcenix 

Heading 

Heading,  Pa 

200,000 
240,000 

St.  Louis .* 

St.  Louis  Mo 

Sun  Fire 

Philadelphia .  .      ....  .  ... 

200,000 
200,000 

Union  F.  &M 
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COMPANIES  ADMITTED. 

The  following  companies,  representing  capital  of  $854,604,  which 
did  not  transact  business  in  the  state  in  1877,  have  been  admitted 
the  present  year: 


Name  op  Company. 

Location. 

Capital. 

Newark 

Newark,  N.  J 

$354  604 

Greenwich 

New  York 

200,000 

North  German 

Hamburg,  Germany 

New  fork 

*200,000 
200,000 

Safeguard 

*  Amount  of  N.  Y.  state  deposit. 

COMPANIES    TO    WHOM    CERTIFICATES    HAVE    BEEN    ISSUED 

FOR  1878. 

Up  to  the  1st  of  June  there  had  been  licensed  by  this  department 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  companies,  representing  capital  of 
$70,958,922,  being  seventeen  less  than  were  licensed  during  1877, 
and  representing  $1,233,807  less  capital.  Of  the  companies  licensed 
for  present  year,  eight  are  Wisconsin  companies,  ninety-nine  those 
of  other  states  and  sixteen  those  of  foreign  countries,  classified  as 
follows: 

Wisconsin  Joint-Stock  Companies,         -         -         -  4 

Wisconsin  Mutual  Companies,    -         -         -  4 

Companies  of  other  States  —  Stock,  94 

Companies  of  other  States  —  Mutual,          -         -        *  2 

Companies  of  other  Countries,         -         -         -  16 

Marine  Companies, 3 


BUSINESS  IN    WISCONSIN  IN  1877. 

The  business  for  the  year  1877  compares  unfavorably  with  that 
of  1876,  as  it  does  with  every  year  since  1869,  excepting  the  years 
1870  and  1875,  in  which  latter  year  occurred  the  great  Oshkosh 
fire  involving  a  loss  of  $920,438.  Compared  with  1876,  the  premiums 
show  a  decrease  of  $153,318,  and  the  losses  show  an  increase  of 
$339,239.  The  following  comparative  statement  of  business  from 
1869,  up  to  and  including  1877,  will  be  found  interesting  as  well  as 
suggestive: 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT. 


Companies. 

So. 

Risks 
written. 

Premiums 
received. 

Losses 
paid. 

Percentage  of 

losses  to 

premiums 

received. 

1869. 

Wisconsin  joint  stock  companies 
Wisconsin  mutual  companies. . . 

Companies  of  other  states 

Companies  of  foreign  countries. 

2 
6 
74 
•5 

$5,775,559 
31,801,660 

$51,065 

316,561 

1,119,719 

53,455 

$39,786 
177,434 
653,482 
12,008 

Totals, 

87 

$37,580,219 

$1,540,800 

$882,660 

57.29 

1870. 

Wisconsin  joint  stock  companies 
Wisconsin  mutual  companies  .. 
Companies  of  other  states  ...... 

•Companies  of  foreign  countries. 

2 

8 
74 
4 

$13,450,970 

28,809,559 

100,257,448 

4,654,978 

$97,961 

339,474 

1,136,170 

48,727 

$36, 192 
234,096 
868,654 
36,270 

Totals 

88 

$147,172,955 

$1,622,332 

$1,175,212 

72.44 

1871 

Wisconsin  joint  stock  companies 
Wisconsin  mutual  companies. .. 

•Companies  of  other  states 

vCompanies  of  foreign  countries  . 

3 
8 
60 
6 

$14,942,048 
21,023  '328 
75,054,421 
11,064,674 

$138,753 
272,099 
896,219 
129,126 

$37,286 

2-;i,023 

385,387 

9,434 

Totals 

77 

$122,034,464 

$1,436,197 

$713,080 

49  65 

1872. 

Wisconsin  joint  stock  companies 
Wisconsin  mutual  companies. . . 

Companies  of  other  states 

"Companies, of  foreign  countries. 

3 
7 
68 
10 

$17,530,664 
25,204,801 
84,*478,871 
15,137,040 

$210,433 

366,394 

1,129,565 

204, 2?5 

$63,516 

262,983 

496,392 

99,746 

Totals  I.. 

88 

$142,351,376 

$1,910,677 

$922,637 

48.29 

1873. 

Wisconsin,  joint  stock  companies 

3 

7 
88 
11 

$18,274,028 
26,481,816 
98,564,529 
14,085,716 

$236,050 

409,366 

1,332,712 

196,803 

$119, 177 
208,702 
573,510 
91,892 

Wisconsin  mutual  companies. .. 

Companies  of  other  states 

Companies  of  foreign  countries. 



Totals  

109 

$157,406,089 

$2,174,931 

$993,281 

45.67 
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Comparative  statement  —  continued. 


Companies. 

eg 

*- 8 
a)  a 

Risks 
written. 

Premiums 
received. 

Losses 
paid. 

Percentage  of 
losses  to 
premiums 
received. 

1874. 

Wis.  joint  stock  companies 

3 

7 
89 
13 

$17,918,006 
28,282,467 
95,739,674 
12,855,483 

$260,186 

450, 557 

1,373,236 

187,080 

$105,590 
278,587 
582,845 
43,001 

Wisconsin  mutual  companies. .. 

Companies  of  other  states  ...... 

Companies  of  foreign  countries. 



Total 

114     $154,795,630 

$2  271,059 

$1,010,023 

44  00 

1875. 

Wis.  joint  stock  companies 

Wisconsin  mutual  companies  . . 
Companies  of  other  states 

3 

6 

110 

14 

$17,912,018 
19,591,053 
95,892,289 
14,044,956 

$226,422 

286,951 

1,395,232 

201,429 

$155,667 

281,655 

1,282,451 

157,338 

Companies  of  foreign  countries. 

Total 

133 

$147,440,316 

$2,110,034 

$1,877,111 

89  00 

1876. 

Wis.  joint  stock  companies 

Wisconsin  mutual  companies. . . 
Companies  of  other  states 

3 

5 

116 

15 

$13,200,204 
14,814,348 
91,760,086 
14,339,656 

$165,234 
215,783 
223,481 
193,930 

$49,796 
129,484 
415,761 
39,683 

Companies  of  foreign  countries. 

Total 

139 

$133,614,294 

$1,798,428 

$634,674 

34  00 

1877. 

Wis.  joint  stock  companies 

Wisconsin  mutusl  companies. .. 

Companies  of  other  states 

Companies  of  foreign  countries. 

4 
5 
99 

16 

$12,777,953 
11,616,047 

107,528,010 
15,021,794 

$165, 157 

167,741 

1,127,220 

184,992 

$102,475 

97,487 

665, 191 

108,760 

Total 

123 

$146,943,804 

$1,645,110 

$973,913 

59  00 
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WISCONSIN  COMPANIES. 

The  reports  of  Wisconsin  companies  show  them  to  be  in  a  sound 
condition,  and  that  they  continue  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the 
insuring  public.  The  Madison  Mutual  Insurance  Company  has,, 
through  authority  given  it  by  recent  law,  become  a  stock  company, 
with  a  cash  capital  paid  in  of  $100,000,  and  assets  of  $226,101.  By 
an  act  the  legislature  of  present  year  its  name  was  changed  to  the 
Madison  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

WHO  IS  AN  AGENT. 
Chapter  13,  general  laws  of  1871,  reads  as  follows: 

An  Act  to  protect  the  public  against  unauthorized  insurance  agents. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  represented  in  senate  and  assembly  do 
enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Whoever  solicits  insurance  on  behalf  of  any  fire,  marine,  in- 
land, life  or  accident  insurance  company,  or  transmits  for  any  person  other 
than  himself  an  application  for  insurance,  or  a  policy  of  insurance,  to  or  from 
said  company,  or  advertises  that  he  will  receive  or  transmit  the  same,  shall 
be  held  to  be  an  agent  of  such  company  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  unless  it 
can  be  shown  that  he  receives  no  commission  or  other  compensation  or  con- 
sideration for  such  service. 

Section  2.  No  corporation,  association,  partnership  or  individual  doing 
business  in  this  state  under  any  charter,  compact  or  agreement  involving  any 
insurance,  guaranty,  contract  pledge  for  the  payment  of  annuities  or  endow- 
ments,  or  for  the  payment  of  moneys  to  the  families  or  representatives  of 
policy  or  cerificate  holders  or  members,  shall  make  such  insurance,  guaranty 
or  contract  therein  or  with  any  resident  of  this  state,  except  in  accordance 
with  and  under  the  conditions  and  restrictions  of  the  statutes  now  or  hereaf- 
ter regulating  the  business  of  life  insurance. 

Section  3.  No  officer,  agent  or  sub-agent  of  any  insurance  company  shall 
act  or  aid  in  any  manner  in  transacting  the  business  of  insurance  of  or  with 
such  company,  or  placing  risks,  or  effecting  insurance  therein,  without  first 
procuring  from  the  commissioner  of  insurance  a  certificate  of  authority  so  to 
do  for  each  company  for  which  he  proposes  to  act,  which  shall  state  in  sub- 
stance that  such  company  is  duly  authorized  to  do  business  in  this  state  un- 
der the  laws  thereof,  and  that  such  agent  or  other  person  has  duly  complied 
with  the  laws  relating  to  the  agents  of  such  companies.  The  commissioner 
of  insurance,  upon  being  satisfied  of  the  facts  to  be  stated  therein,  shall  grant 
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such  certificate ,« which,  in  case  of  fire,  marine  or  inland  companies,  shall 
continue  in  force  until  the  thirty-first  day  of  Januiry  next  after  the  date 
thereof,  and  incase  oflifeor  accident  companies,  until  the  first  day  of  March 
next  after  the  date  thereof,  unless  sooner  revoked  by  the  commissioner  of  in- 
surance for  noncompliance  with  the  laws  aforesaid,  and  shall  be  renewed  on 
said  days  and  annually  thereafter,  so  long  as  the  company  and  its  agents  con- 
tinue to  comply  with  said  laws. 

Section  4.  Every  agent  soliciting  insurance  shall  exhibit  his  certificate 
of  authority,  when  requested  to  by  any  person,  and  a  refusal  or  failure  so  to 
do  shall  be  presumptive  evidence  that  such  agent  is  doing  business  contrary" 
to  law. 

Section  5,  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  nor  less  than  fifty  dollars, 
for  each  offense,  which  shall  be  sued  for  and  recovered  in  the  name  of  the 
state  by  the  district  attorney  of  the  county  in  which  the  company  or  the 
agent  or  agents  so  violating  shall  be  located  or  doing  business,  and  one-half 
of  said  penalty,  when  recovered,  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  said 
county,  and  the  other  half  to  the  informer  of  such  violation.  In  case  of  the 
non-payment  of  such  penalty,  the  party  so  offending  shall  be  liable  to  impris- 
onment for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  in  the  discretion  of  any  court 
having  cognizance  thereof;  such  penalties  may  also  be  sued  for  and  recov- 
ered in  the  name  of  the  state  by  the  attorney  general,  and  when  sued  for  and 
collected  by  him,  shall  be  paid  into  the  state  treasury. 

Section  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  aad  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
passage. 

Approved  February  16, 1871. 

Notwithstanding  the  clearness  of  the  law  in  defining  who  is  an 
agent,  there  are  many  persons  soliciting  insurance  without  certifi- 
•cates  of  authority  from  this  department,  as  the  law  requires.  Known 
as  brokers,  or  solicitors,  and  claiming  to  solicit  insurance  on  behalf 
of  the  insured  and  not  the  company,  they  have  escaped  the  require- 
ments of  the  law;  but  the  law  seems  too  plain  to  except  them 
from  its  provisions,  and  they  must  conform  to  it.  Any  person 
through  whom  insurance  is  effected,  or  who  aids  in  any  manner  in 
electing  insurance,  except  for  himself,  or  without  compensation, 
is  an  agent,  and  must  have  certificate  of  authority  as  prescribed 
by  law  for  each  company  whose  policy  through  him  is  issued.  If 
this  class  of  agents  should  be  excepted  from  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  it  should  be  done  by  amending  the  law,  and  not  by  ignoring 
or  evading  it. 
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UNAUTHORIZED  COMPANIES  AND  AGENTS. 

For  years  the  number  of  companies  and  agents  doing  business 
without  authority  has  been  steadily  increasing,  until  the  amount  of 
business  so  done  has  become  very  considerable,  the  state  losing  a 
large  sum  annually  through  this  source.  The  law  seems  sufficiently 
strong  to  almost,  if  not  entirely  check  it,  if  properly  enforced, 
which  should  be  done  in  the  future  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  par- 
ties engaged  therein  punished  accordingly.  Companies  complying 
with  our  laws  pay  to  the  state  an  annual  tax  of  two  per  cent,  on 
their  gross  receipts  in  the  state,  besides  paying  a  like  tax  on 
gross  receipts  in  cities  and  villages  having  a  fire  department.  The 
people  should  be  protected  from  the  incursion  of  these  frauds,  and 
the  honest  companies  relieved  from  an  unjust  competition  which 
an  escape  from  taxation  by  such  unauthorized  companies  subjects 
them  to.  Companies,  agents,  or  others  interested,  should  notify 
the  Commissioner  of  Insurance  of  violations  of  this  law  when  com- 
ing under  their  observation. 

It  would  seem  short-sighted  policy  on  the  part  of  citizens  of  the 
state  in  placing  their  insurance  with  companies  unauthorized  to  do 
business  in  the  state.  The  difference  in  rates  generally  represents 
the  amount  out  of  which  the  state  is  defrauded,  and  should  hardly 
be  considered  by  the  insured  as  a  sufficient  inducement  to  encour- 
age a  violation  of  the  law,  and  as  they  are,  in  case  of  loss,  largely  at 
the  mercy  of  such  companies  it  is  probable  that  much  of  the  in- 
surance thus  placed  is  through  their  misunderstanding  of  the 
law.  The  attention  of  these  companies  and  agents  has  been  re- 
peatedly called  by  my  predecessors  to  the  law  on  the  subject,  but 
apparently  with  little  effect.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  numerous  persons  thus  violating  the  law,  upon 
evidence  on  file  in,  and  being  collected  by,  this  department  v$i 
prove  a  more  effective  notice  than  has  hitherto  been  given. 

DECEPTIVE  STATEMENTS. 

In  March  last  the  legislature  passed  the  following  law  relative  to 
the  making  and  publication  of  deceptive  statements  by  fire  insur- 
ance companies : 
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Section  1.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  company,  corporation,  associa- 
tion, individual  or  individuals,  now  transacting,  or  now  or  hereafter  author- 
ized, under  any  existing 'or  future  laws  of  this  state,  to  transact  the  business 
of  fire  insurance  within  this  state,  to  state  or  represent,  either  by  advertise- 
ment in  any  newspaper,  magazine  or  periodical,  or  by  any  sign,  circular, 
card,  policy  of  insurance  or  certificate  of  renewal  thereof,  or  otherwise,  any 
funds  as  assets  to  be  in  possession  of  any  such  company,  corporation,  associ- 
ation, individual  or  individuals,  and  not  actually  possessed  by  such  com- 
pany, corporation,  association,  individual  or  individuals,  and  available  for 
the  payment  of  losses  by  fire,  and  held  for  the  protection  of  holders  of  poli- 
cies of  fire  insurance,  and  such  statement  shall  also  show  the  amount  avail- 
able and  held  in  the  United  States. 

Section  2.  Every  advertisement  or  public  announcement,  and  every  sign, 
circular  or  card  hereafter  made  or  issued  by  any  company,  corporation,  asso- 
ciation, individual  or  individuals,  or  any  officer,  agent,  manager  or  legal  rep- 
resentative thereof,  now  or  hereafter  authorized  by  any  existing  or  future 
laws  of  this  state  to  transact  the  business  of  fire  insurance  within  this  state, 
which  shall  purport  to  make  known  the  financial  standing  of  any  such  com- 
pany, corporation,  association,  individual  or  individuals,  shall  exhibit  the 
capital  actualty  paid  in  in  cash  and  the  amount  of  net  surplus  of  assets  over 
all  liabilities  of  such  company,  corporation,  association,  individual  or  indi- 
viduals, actually  available  for  the  payment  of  losses  by  fire,  and  held  for  the 
protection  of  holders  of  their  policies  of  fire  insurance,  including  in  such 
liabilities  capital  actually  paid  in,  and  the  fund  reserved  for  reinsurance  of 
outstanding  risks,  and  shall  correspond  with  the  verified  statement  made  by 
the  company,  corporation,  association,  individual  or  individuals,  making  or 
issuing  the  same  to  the  insurance  department  of  this  state  next  preceding 
the  making  or  issuing  of  the  same. 

Section  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  company,  association  or  corpora- 
tion transacting  the  business  of  fire  insurance  in  this  state  to  publish  any  state- 
ment, by  newspaper  advertisement,  card  or  otherwise,  which  shall  represent 
said  company  as  trnnsacting  a  different  business  than  it  in  reality  is  in  regard 
to  the  nature  and  class  of  risks  written  by  said  company. 

Section  4.  Any  company,  association  or  corporation  transacting  the  busi* 
ness  of  fire  insurance  in  this  state  shall  cancel  any  policy  of  insurance  at  any 
time,  by  request  of  the  party  insured  or  his  assignee,  and  shall  return  to  said 
pai^the  amount  of  premium  paid,  less  the  customary  short  rate  premium 
for  the  expired  time  of  the  full  term  the  said  policy  has  been  issued. 

Section  5.  Any  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  act  shall,  for  the  first 
offense,  subject  the  company,  corporation,  association,  individual  or  individ- 
uals  guilty  of  such  violation,  to  a  penalty  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  sued 
for  and  recovered  in  the  name  of  the  people,  with  costs  and  expenses  of  such 
prosecution,  by  the  district  attorney  of  any  county  in  which  the  company, 
corporation,  association,  individual  or  individuals  shall  be  located  or  may 
transact  bnsiness,  or  in  any  county  where  such  offense  may  be  committed, 
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and  such  penalty,  when  recovered,  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  such 
county  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  fund.  Every  subsequent  violation  shall 
subject  the  company,  corporation,  association,  individual  or  individuals  guil- 
ty of  such  violation  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  one  thousaud  dollars,  which 
shall  be  sued  tor,  recovered  and  disposed  of.  in  like  manner  as  for  the  first  of- 
fense. 

Section  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  on  and  after  July  1st, 
1878. 

Approved  March  7, 1878. 

The  companies  so  differed  in  their  construction  of  this  law  that 
it  was  deemed  best  to  issue  the  following  circular  for  their  guid- 
ance: 

State  of  Wisconsin, 

Department  of  Insurance 
Madison,  April  25th,  1878. 

To  the  Officers  and  Agents  of  Fire  Insurance  Companies: 

Many  inquiries  having  been  addressed  to  this  department  regarding  the 
construction  of  chapter  90,  Laws  of  Wisconsin  fur  1878,  entitled  '•  An  act  to 
prevt  nt  the  making  and  publication  of  false  or  deceptive  statements  in  re- 
lation to  the  business  of  Fire  Insurance,"  the  commissioner  deems  it  proper 
to  give  his  views,  upon  consultation  with  the  attorney-general,  as  to  the  re- 
quirements of  said  act. 

First  The  circulation  or  exhibition  of  all  signs,  cards,  circulars,  or  other 
representations  or  announcements  representing  amounts  not  entirely  availa- 
ble,  for  the  payment  of  fire  losses,  is  prohibited  after  the  first  day  of  July 
next,  except  so  far  as  such  signs,  cards,  circuJars,  etc.,  may  have  passed  from 
the  hands  of  the  company  or  its  representatives,  and  from  within  their  con- 
trol ;  provided,  such  signs,  cards,  circulars,  etc.,  shall  not  have  been  permitted 
to  pass  from  such  control  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  requirements  of 
this  act. 

Second.  All  signs,  cards,  circulars,  blotters,  letter-sheets,  envelopes,  policies, 
certificates  of  renewal,  advertisements,  public  announcements,  etc.,  purport- 
ing to  set  forth  in  any  manner  the  financial  condition  of  the  company,  and 
issued  or  circulated  after  the  1st  day  of  July  next  by  the  company  or  its  rep- 
resentatives, or  by  and  with  their  knowledge  or  consent,  must  contain  at  least 
four  items,  viz. : 

Assets  available  for  fire  losses. 

Assets  held  in  the  United  States  available  for  fire  losses. 
Capital  stock  paid  in  in  cash. 

Net.surplus  (on  the  basis  of  total  assets,  minus  total  liabilities,  including 
capital  and  fund  reserved  for  re-insurance). 
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Third.  ISTo  additional  statement  will  be  required  of  the  company  till  the 
time  now  required  by  law  for  making  its  annual  statement,  but  no  portion  of 
the  statements  heretofore  made  conflicting  with  the  statement  as  hereafter  re- 
quired to  be  made,  can  be  used  for  publication  or  advertising  in  any  manner 
whatever.  PHILIP  L.  SPOONER,  Jr., 

Commissioner  of  Insurnnce. 

Similar  laws  in  other  states,  except  polices  and  renewals,  to  the 
extent  of  permitting  the  amount  of  authorized  capital  alone  to  be 
stated  therein.  "Where  such  statement  is  not  amis-representation 
it  seems  proper  that  such  exception  should  be  made,  as  in  requir- 
ing the  other  items  to  be  stated,  a  constant  change  of  policies  and 
renewals  would  be  necessary.  The  committee  on  the  revision  of 
the  statutes  therefore,  recommended  and  the  legislature  adopted 
the  following  amendment  to  section  two,  <l  but  in  polices  and  re- 
newals thereof,  there  may  be  stated  a  single  item  showing  the 
amount  of  authorized  capital.". 

That  the  amendment  and  its  effect  might  be  properly  understood 
the  following  circular  was  issued: 

State  of  Wisconsin, 

Department  of  Insurance* 

Madison,  June  8, 1878. 
To  Fire  Insurance  Companies  : 

The  legislature  has  amended  chapter  90,  laws  of  Wisconsin  for  1878,  en- 
titled, "  an  act  to  prevent  the  making  and  publication  of  false  or  deceptive 
statements  in  relation  to  the  business  of  fire  insurance,"  by  adding  to  section 
two,  the  following:  "But  in  policies,  or  renewals  thereof,  there  may  be 
stated  a  single  item  showing  the  amount  of  authorized  capital."  The 
amendment  being  to  section  two,  the  opinion  of  tne  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral, Hon.  H.  W.  Chynowelh,  is,  that  the  other  sections  are  not  effected  by  it 
and  that  companies  only  whose  capital  is  entirely  available  for  fire  losses  can 
avail  themselves  of  it.  Tne  amendment  does  not  become  a  law  until  .Novem- 
ber 1st,  as  the  revised  statutes,  in  which  it  is  incorporated,  does  not  take 
effect  until  that  date.  Companies  must,  therefore,  comply  with  the  Uw  as 
given  in  circular  of  April  25th,  until  the  amendment  takes  effect. 

In  this  connection  it  is  deemed  proper  to  state  that  the  committee  on  the 
revision  of  the  statu'es  recommended  important  amendments  to  the  law  of 
1874,  which  makes  the  amount  named  in  policy  on  real  estate  the  measure  of 
damage  when  wholly  destroyed,  but  the  legislature  failing  to  adopt  them,  the 
law  remains  unchanged.  PHILIP  L.  SPOOLER  Jr., 

Commissioner  of  Insurance, 
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INSURANCE  LAWS. 

The  insurance  laws  of  the  state  as  they  will  appear  in  the  revised 
statutes,  will  be  found  on  the  last  pages  of  this  report.  A  careful 
study  of  them  will  show  that  they  need  amending.  The  commis- 
sioner of  insurance  should  have  a  somewhat  discretionary  power  in 
the  admission  of  companies  to  the  state,  for  the  use  of  which  he  should 
be  held  to  the  strictest  accountability.  With  it  the  dishonest  fail- 
ure of  any  company  holding  his  certificate  of  authority,  would  be  a 
reflection  upon  his  administration  and  the  insured  would  feel  reasona- 
ably  certain  that  the  polices  they  held  were  good.  This  is  rendered  all 
the  more  necessary  in  view  of  the  reckless  competition  of  companies 
for  business  at  such  rates  as  must  inevitably  bring  ruin  upon  a  large 
number  of  them,  including  it  is  feared,  many  whose  statements  would 
show  them  to  be  apparently  in  a  safe  condition.  There  are  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  unquestionably  good  companies  in  which  all  the  in- 
demnity the  people  of  the  state  require  can  be  obtained,  without 
looking  to  those  of  questionable  standing.  Many  companies  can 
now  meet  the  requirements  of  our  law,  to  whom  certificates  of  au- 
thority should  not  be  issued,  but  which  under  the  law  have  to  be. 
Any  company  with  a  cash  capital  of  $200,000,  not  impaired  20  per 
cent.,  must  be  admitted  to  the  state,  while  the  management  of  some 
companies  as  partially  shown  by  their  reports,  is  such  that  they 
should  not  be  admitted  at  all.  It  is  believed  that  the  estimate  for 
reinsurance  of  some  companies  is  entirely  too  low,  and  that  a  proper 
estimate  for  reinsurance  of  outstanding  risks,  assumed  at  the  rates 
obtained,  would  show  an  impairment  of  capital  and  an  unsatisfac- 
tory condition  generally. 

VALUED  POLICY  LAW  OP  1874. 

The  legislature  of  1874  passed  a  law  providing  that  in  all  cases 
where  any  individual  or  insurance  company  authorized  by  law  to 
take  risks  and  issue  policies  of  insurance  against  fire,  shall  insure 
real  property,  and  the  property  so  insured  shall  be  wholly  destroyed 
without  criminal  fault  on  the  part  of  insured,  the  amount  written 
in  the  policy  shall  be  taken  conclusively  to  be  the  value  of  the 
property  when  insured,  and  the  measure  of  damage  when  destroyed. 

The  law  though  passed  in  1874,  has  been  virtually  a  "  dead  let- 
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ter,"  until  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  March,  last,  sus- 
taining the  law  as  being  not  only  good  law,  but  good  policy. 

The  decision  renewed  the  criticism  and  discussion  of  the  law 
which  followed  its  enactment  in  1874,  which  still  continues  without 
any  sign  of  diminution.  The  law  was  passed  doubtless  through  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  to  prevent  over-insurance,  and 
with  it  incendiarism,  believing  that  should  the  insurance  companies 
be  obliged  to  pay  the  amount  named  in  policy,  they  would  see  to 
it,  either  through  greater  care  and  discretion  in  selecting  agents,  or 
in  some  other  like,  effective  way,  that  the  amount  named  in  policy 
hereafter  (thereafter)  would  not  be  such  as  to  offer  an  inducement 
to  burn.  The  question  of  over-insurance  and  its  relation  to  incen- 
diarism is  one  of  great  importance  to  the  state,  and  none  the  less 
so  to  insurance  companies.  The  interests  of  the  state  and  the  com- 
panies in  this  particular,  at  least,  are  identical,  and  from  this  posi- 
tion should  all  laws  looking  to  its  suppression  be  discussed  and 
judged,  and  not  from  the  untenable  position  that  there  is  an  irre- 
pressible conflict  between  the  state  and  the  companies,  and  that 
necessarily  any  legislation  of  this  character  must  be  wise,  if  con- 
trary to  the  views  of  men  who  have  made  the  subject  a  study,  and 
unwise  and  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  state  if  it  meets  their 
approval.  The  amount  of  capital  represented  by  fire  insurance 
companies  is  not  less  than  $200,000,000. 

These  companies  are  not  charitable  nor  benevolent  institutions, 
but  are  started  for  the  money  there  is  in  the  business.  They  are 
the  greatest  sufferers  by  incendiarism,  and  the  dividends  are  mate- 
rially effected  by  it.  From  a  selfish  then,  if  from  no  higher  mo- 
tive, it  is' fair  to  presume  that  insurance  companies  are  largely  in- 
terested in  its  suppression  and  would  not  knowingly  encourage  it. 
When  prejudice  gives  way  to  reason,  as  it  must  when  the  matter  is 
calmly  viewed  and  properly  understood,  the  state  and  the  com- 
panies will  be  found  to  be  mutually  interested  and  working  to- 
gether for  the  suppression  of  incendiarism,  a  crime  rapidly  increas- 
ing, and  already  so  alarmingly  prevalent  as  to  threaten  the  stability 
of  the  companies,  endanger  life  as  well  as  property,  and  resulting 
not  only  in  an  irreparable  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  annually,  but 
worse  than  all,  corrupting  the  people.  Over-insurance  is  chiefly  the 
•cause,  but  what  is  the  remedy  ?  Is  it  found  in  the  law  referred 
to  ?     Upon  a  careful  consideration  it  seems  not,  mainly  for  the 
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reason  that  it  does  not  reach  all  the  parties  who  should  share  the 
responsibility  for  over- insurance,  these  being  the  agent  and  insured 
as  well  as  the  company,  all  of  whom  should  be  brought  within  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  The  company,  though  not  knowingly  a 
party,  becomes  through  reckless  competition  for  business  less  care- 
ful than  it  should  be  in  the  selection  of  its  agents,  and  must  to  a 
certain  extent  be  responsible  for  their  acts,  and  a  sufficient  penalty 
should  attach  to  it  to  compel  the  exercise  by  it  of  the  greatest  care. 
The  agent  upon  whose  representation  the  company  relies,  and  by 
whom  is  so  often  deceived,  should  be  held  to  a  still  greater  account- 
ability, and  finally  the  insured  who  knows  better  than  the  agent  or 
company  the  value  of  his  property,  should  at  least  not  be  permit- 
ted to  profit  by  over-insurance  whether  obtained  through  design  or 
otherwise,  for  insurance  is  only  for  protection  and  not  speculation. 
Doubtless  the  committee  on  the  revision  of  the  statutes  entertained 
these  views  in  recommending  the  following  amendment  to  the  law 
of  1874  : 

"  But  only  three-fourths  of  the  actual  cash  value  of  any  building  at  the 
time  of  its  destruction  by  fire,  shall  be  paid  to  the  holder  of  such  policy  or 
policies,  or  any  person  interested  therein,  together  with  the  excess  of  pre- 
mium paid  thereon,  which  cash  value  shall  be  determined  by  arbitration  or 
otherwise  as  provided  by  law.  The  remainder  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury 
of  the  county  wherein  said  building  was  situated,  for  the  benefit  of  the  school 
fund.  The  commissioner  of  insurance  shall  revoke  the  license  or  licenses 
of  any  agent  or  agents  who  shall  issue  or  cause  to  be  issued  any  policy  or  re- 
newal of  insurance  on  a  building  in  a  sum  equ*l  to  or  greater  than  the  value 
thereof  at  the  time  such  policy  shall  be  issued  or  renewed,  or  which  with 
the  insurance  then  on  such  building  will  equal  or  exceed  the  value  thereof, 
and  such  agent  or  agents  shall  not  be  relicensed  for  a  period  of  three  years." 

The  amendment  was  rejected  by  the  senate  at  the  extra  session 
without  discussion,  and  probably  for  lack  of  time  for  its  proper 
consideration.  The  amendment  simply  perfected  the  law  of  1874, 
the  principle  of  which  (prevention  of  over-insurance)  is  correct,  it 
being  the  duty  of  the  state  to  prohibit  inducements  being  held 
out  to  its  citizens  to  commit  crime.  The  law  itself,  however,  seems 
to  offer  the  very  inducements  which  its  evident  purpose  is  to  prevent. 
Of  all  crimes,  incendiarism  is  the  most  difficult  to  prove,  and  it 
would  indeed  be  strange  if  many  were  not  tempted  to  commit  it 
by  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  providing  as  it  does,  that  no  matter 
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how  much  the  amount  named  in  policy  may  exceed  the  value  of  the 
property,  nor  in  what  manner  such  excessive  insurance  was  ob- 
tained, there  shall  be  paid  to  the  insured  the  whole  amount,  unless  it 
can  be  proved  that  the  loss  was  through  his  design. 

The  amount  paid  by  insurance  companies  for  incendiary  losses, 
is  estimated  as  exceeding  $20,000,000  per  annum,  which  large  sum 
is  paid  by  the  people  in  excess  of  what  would,  aside  from  such  in- 
cendiary losses,  be  necessary;  for  companies  are  certain  to  take  on 
the  average,  sufficient  in  premiums  to  cover  their  losses.  Could 
this  class  of  losses  be  eliminated  from  the  hazards  of  the  business, 
rates  could  be  materially  reduced.  The  law,  if  amended,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  on  revision  of  the  statutes,  would  still  re- 
quire the  company  to  pay  the  amount  on  which  it  receives  prem- 
iums, but  only  three-fourths  of  the  actual  cash  value  of  the  prop- 
erty at  the  time  of  its  destruction,  together  with  the  excess  of 
premium  would  be  paid  to  the  insured,  the  remainder,  if  any,  to 
be  paid  as  a  penalty  for  having  insured  for  excessive  amount,  into 
the  school  fund  of  the  county  where  such  loss  occurred.  Any  agent 
who  insured  property  for  its  full  value  or  more,  would  have  his  li- 
cense revoked  by  the  state,  and  could  not  be  re-licensed  for  a  pe- 
riod of  three  years.  It  is  not  probable  that  under  such  a  law,  there 
would  be  much,  if  any,  over-insurance,  as  thtere  would  be  no  in- 
ducement for  the  insured  to  seek  it,  nor  for  the  company  or  agent  to 
grant  it.  It  would  impose  no  hardship  upon  the  insured,  as  three- 
fourths  value  is  as  much  protection  as  he  should  have,  for  in  ex- 
ceeding that  proportion,  in  very  many  cases  it  would  cease  to  be 
protection  and  become  a  matter  of  speculation,  besides  being  a 
temptation  which  no  one  should  have  so  constantly  presented.  It 
would  be  no  hardship  upon  the  company,  as  it  would  only  be  vig- 
orously enforcing  its  instructions  to  agents,  which,  if  obeyed, 
would  result  in  no  more  "  salvages  "  than  under  this  law.  It  would 
impose  no  hardship  upon  the  honest  agent,  if  possessed  of  fair  judg- 
ment, as  it  provides  a  sufficient  margin  for  error  of  judgment,  and 
all  others  should  seek  employment  where  an  entire  want  of  judg- 
ment would  not  be  productive  of  such  serious  results.  It  is  through 
the  latter  class  of  agents  together  with  the  comparatively  few  dishon- 
est and  utterly  reckless  ones,  that  hostility  to  insurance  companies 
is  created,  preventing  a  better  feeling  between  the  people  and  the 
companies,  and  a  proper  appreciation  of  a  business  second  in  the 
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country  in  its  importance  and  magnitude.  It  is  hoped  that  the  leg- 
islature of  1879  will  so  perfect  the  law  of  1874,  either  by  adopting 
the  amendments  proposed  by  the  committee  on  revision  of  the  sta- 
tutes, or  others,  as  to  more  fully  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  wisely  intended,  the  prevention  of  over-insurance  and  in- 
cendiarism. Respectfully  submitted, 

PHILIP  L.  SPOONER,  Jr., 

Commissioner  of  Insurance. 
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Table  No.  XI.  —  AMOUNT  OF  STATE  TAX  PAID* 

Wisconsin  Joint  Stock  Companies. 

Concordia  Fire r. $924  15 

HeklaPire 960  17 

Northwestern  National 1,222  08 

Madison  Fire . 279  43 

Total $3,385  83 

Wisconsin  Mutual  Companies. 

Germantown  Farmers'  MntuaJ " $634  99 

Herman  Karnters'  Mutual 265  60 

Mtlwankee  Mechanics' Mutual » 1,904  38 

Vernon  County  Scandinavian  Mutual  Fire 10  40 

Total.. $2,815  37 


Companies  of  other  States. 


JEtna,  Conn 

AUemania  Fire,  Pa.... 

Amazon,  Ohio 

American,  111 . . 

American  Central,  Mo. 


,  American  Fire,  Pa 

Amity,N,Y 

Atlantic.  N.  Y 

Atlantic  Fire  and  Marine,  R.  I.. 
Buffalo,N.Y 


Buffalo  German.  N.  Y 

Commerce,  N.  Y 

Commerce  Fire,  N.  Y 

Commonwealth,  Mass 

Connecticut  Fire,  Conn 

Continental,  N.  Y 

Detroit  Fire  and  Marine,  Mich. 

Eliot,  Mass 

Equitable  Fire  and'Marine 

.Exchange  Fire,  N.  Y 


Fairfield  Fire,  Conn. . 
FanenM  Hall,  Mass... 
Ffre  Association,  Pa.  . 
Firemen's  Fund,  Cal. 
Firemen's  N.  J 


Firemen's  Fire,  Mass 

Firemen's  Fund.  N.  Y 

Franfelin  Fire,  Pa 

German,  III 

German  American,  N.  Y.   .. 

Oermanla  Fire,  N.  Y 

(Jirard  Fire  and  Marine,  Pa. 

aiens  Fails,  N.  Y 

Greenwich,  N.  Y 

Hanover  Fire,  N.  Y 


Hartford  Fire,  Conn 

Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Icsp.  and  Ins.  Conn. 

Hoffman  Fire,  N.  Y 

Home,  N.J 

Home,  N.Y 


Home,  Ohio.. 

Howard,!*.  Y 

Hudson,  N.  J 

Humboldt,  N.J 

Insurance  Company  of  North  America,  Pa. 


.   $1,178  56 

120  84 

135  33 

1,581  10 

123-68 

230  94 
16  78 

126  06 
23  68 

150  27 

55  52 
19  08 
11  18 

77  68 
136  77 

1,263  39 
72  26 

22  26 

23  68 
2  74 

38  44 
100  87 
453  18 
212  95 

73  06 

19  26 

65  04 

424  97 

280  09 

582  68 

437  12 
250  69 
175*22 

437  12 

1,153  15 

18  95 

1,938  65 

101  46 
19  87 
56  66 

1,355  79 

*Not  including  fees  paid,  nor  fire  department  tax* 
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Table  No.  XI  —  AmounPof  State  Tax  Paid  —  continued. 

Insurance  Company  of  the  State  of  Pa 77  48 

Irving,N.  Y v 41  75 

Lamar,  N.  Y 76  22 

Lorillard,  N.  Y 53  89 

Lycoming  Fire,  Pa 281  14 

Manhattan  Fire,  N.  Y 202  38 

Manufacturers'  Fire  and  Marine,  Mass 99  43 

Mechanics  and  Traders1  Fire,  N.  Y 113  96 

Mercantile,  Ohio 24  79 

Merchants' N.  J 218  37 

Merchants',  R.  I . 23  78 

Meriden  Fire,  Conn 79  29 

Millville  Mutual  Marine  and  Fire,  N.  J 301  04 

Mississippi  Valley,  Tenn 70  65 

National  Fire,  Conn 126  51 

New  York  Central,  N.  Y 25  70 

NewYorkCity.  N.  Y 5  60 

Newark  Fire,  N.  J , 

New  Hampshire  Fire,  N.  H 18  84 

Niagara  Fire,  N.  Y 263  84 

Northern  ofN.Y .         98  99 

Orient,  Conn    173  30 

Pennsylvania  Fire,  Pa  488-83 

People's,  N.J 7. 126  18 

Phenix,  N.  Y .-..., 1,290  90 

Phoenix,  Conn 935  93 

Prescott,  Conn 47  52 

Providence,  Washington,  R.  I 240  15 

Resolute  Fire,  N.  Y 23  33 

Revere,  Fire,  Mass 30  71 

Rochester  German,  N.  Y. 67  33 

Roger  Williams,  R.  I 121  58 

St.  Joseph  Fire  and  Marine,  Mo 56  74 

St.  Nicholas,  N.  Y 25  08 

St.  Paul  Fire  and  Marine,  Minn 780  16 

Safeguard,  N.  Y 17  50 

Security,  Conn 170  78 

Shawmut,  Mass 58  24 

Shoe  and  Leather,  Mass 72  92 

Springfield  Fire  and  Marine,  Mass 487  32 

Standard  Fire,  N.  J 75  53 

Standard  Fire.  N.  Y 46  32 

Star  Fire,  N.  Y 27  89 

Toledo  Fire  and  Marine,  Ohio 25  28 

Trade,N.  J 19  40 

Traders',111 136  04 

Union,  Pa 42  48 

"Washington  Fire  and  Marine,  Mass 19  16 

Watertown  Fire,  N.  Y 439  75 

"Westchester  Fire,  N.  Y 218  95 

Williamsburg  City  Fire,  N.  Y 31  69 

Totals $22,196  03 

Companies  of  Foreign  Countries. 

British  America  Assurance  Co.,  Can 363  73 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co.,  G.  B « 304  07 

Hamhurg  Bremen  Fire,  Germ 90  90 

Imperial  Fire,  G.  B 349  66 

La  Caisse  Generate,  France  55  03 

Lancashire,  G.  B 179  56 

Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe 335  38 

London  Assurance  Corporation,  G.  B 116  11 

North  British  and  Mercantile,  G.B 676  17 

Northern  Assurance  Co.  of  London,  G.  B 149  66 


6  — Ins. 
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Table  No.  XI  —  Amount  of  State  Tax  Paid  —  continued. 

North  German  Fire,  Germ , 

Queen,  G.  B •. 305  54 

Royal,G.B. 432  81 

Royal  Canadian,  Canada 160  08 

Scottish  Commercial.  G  B 205  68 

Western  Assurance  Company,  Canada .*.  177  15. 

Total ..  $3,700  53 

Marine  Companies. 

Mercantile,  Mutual,  N.  Y $504  68 

Orient  Mutual,  N.  Y 90  66 

Pacific  Mutual,  N.  Y... 153  45 

Total $748,79 

Miscellaneous  Companies, 

Arctlc,N.  Y $25  75 

Citizens',  St.  Louis,  Mo 48  72 

German  American,  Pa 34  67 

Farrago,  N.  Y 9  69 

Franktio,  St.  Louis,  Mo 72  89 

Reading,  Pa 7  86 

Total * $199  58 

Recapitulation 

Wisconsin  Joint  stock  companies $3,385  83 

Wisconsin  mutual  companies 2,815  37 

Companiesof  other  states 22,196  0a 

Companies  of  fereign  countries 8,700  5S 

Marine  companies       748  79, 

Miscellaneous  companies .- 199  48 

Grandtptal $33,046  ia 


NOTE. 


The  computation  of  net  assets  given  in  table  No.  VI  is  (except  in  a  few 
instances)  made  on  figures  as  given  in  statements,  and  not  on  those  constitut- 
ing "Assets  admitted  by  department." 
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STATEMENTS 

OF 


Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Companies. 


WISCONSIN  JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES. 


CONCORDIA  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

(Incorporated  in  1870.    Commenced  business  in  1870.) 

JOBST  H.  BUENING,  President.         GUSTAV  WOLLAEGER,  Secretary. 


I. -CAPITAL. 

Capital  authorized $500,000  00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 11, 910  00 


II. -ASSETS. 

Loans  on  bond  and  mortgage,  first  liens $55,925  00 

Interest  due  on  bond  and  mortgage  loans J.v  1,334  39 

Value  of  lands  mortgaged $36,650  00    

Valae  of  buildings  mortgaged 102, 200  00    ; . . 

Total  value  of  said  mortgaged  premises 188, 850  00 

Cash  in  the  company's  principal  ofttce,  in  currency $823  49    

Cash  belonging  to  the  company,  deposited  in  bank 39,000  00    

Total  amount  of  cashitems $39,823  49 

Gross  premiums  in  due  course  of  collection 7,707  91 

Bills  receivable,  not  matured,  taken  for  fire,  marine  and  inland  risks 1, 050  88 

All  other  property  belonging  to  the  company,  office  furniture 500  00 


Aggregate  of  all  the  assets  of  the  company,  stated  at  their  actual  value. . .       104, 341  67 
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HI.— LIABILITIES. 

Reinsurance  at  60  per  cent,  of  premium,  on  fire  risks  under  one 

year 110,007  79    

Reinsurance,  pro  rata,  on  fire  risks  running  more  than  one  year .        40, 573  93 

Amount  required  to  safely  reinsure  all  outstanding  risks — $50,581  78 

Commission  aud  brokerage  due  agents ., 1,214  15 

Total  liabilities,  except  capital  stock « $51,795  87 

Capital  stock  actually  paid  up  in  cash 11,910  00 

Surplus  beyond  capital  stock...'. 40,635  80 

$104,341  67 

IV.— INCOME  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

Gross  cash  received  from  premiums $47,811,  14    

Deduct  re-insurance,  rebate  and  returned  premiums 1, 368  90    

Net  cash  received  from  premiums = —  $46,442  24 

Receivedfrom  interest  on  boDds  and  mortgages 5,986  51 

Aggregate  amount  of  Income  rece  lved  during  the  year  in  cash $52, 428  75 

V.-EXPENDITURES  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

Net  amount  paid  during  the  year  for  losses $29,939  17 

Paid  for  commissions  and  brokerage.. * 8,727  05 

Salaries  and  all  other  charges  of  officers,  clerks,  agents  and  all  other  employees,  3. 386  00 

Paid  for  state  national  and  local  taxes *.... 1,306,13 

All  other  payments,  viz. :  office  rents,  traveling  expenses,  printing,  stationery, 

advertising,  and  all  other  incidental  expenses 1, 728  60 

Aggregate  amount  of  expenditures  during  the  year,  in  cash $45, 086  95 


VI.—  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fire  Prem's 

risks.  thereon. 

In  force  December  31,  1876 $6,314,259  00  $93,950  91 

Written  during  1877 3,452,150  00        46,704  71 

Total •••• 9,766,409  00  140,655  62 

Deduct  those  expired  and  marked  as  terminated 2, 809, 451  00        42, 878  21 

Net  amount  in  force  December  31, 1877 6,956,958  00        97,777  41 

In  force,  having  not  more  than  one  year  to  run 1 ,  458, 340  00        20, 015  57 

Having  more  than  one  year  and  not  more  than  three  years  to  run.    4, 403, 691  00        61, 132  78 

Having  more  than  three  years  to  run 1,094,927  00        16,629  06 

Net  amount  in  force 6,956,958  00        97,777  41 


GENERAL  INTERROGATORIES. 

Total  premiums  received  from  the  organization  of  the  company  to  date $233,885  42 

Total  losses  paid  from  the  organization  of  the  company  to  date 92 ,  677  46 

Total  amount  of  losses  incurred  during  the  year 28,4*9  17 

Total  amount  of  the  company's  stock  owned  by  the  directors,  at  par  value ...  26, 100  00 

Total  dividends  payable  in  stock 3^710  oo 

Total  amount  loaned  to  officers  and  directors,  secured  by  mortgage 8, 300  00 

Total  amount  loaned  to  stockholders,  not  officers,  secured  by  mortgage  4, 000  00 
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HEKLA  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

(Incorporated  in  1871.    Commenced  business  in  1871.) 
J.  A.  JOHNSON,  President  HALLE  STEENSLAND,  Secretary. 


I.  — CAPITAL. 

Capital  authorized • $500,000  00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 152, 622  75 

II.  — ASSETS. 

Loans  on  bond  and  mortgage  (first  liens) $156,794  95 

Loans  on  collaterals 9,860  07 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  bond  and  mortgage  loans 5, 000  00 

Cash  in  company's  principal  office,  in  carrency $2,117  37    

Cash  belonging  to  the  company,  deposited  in  bank 38,435  26    

40,612  63 

Net  premiums  in  due  conrse  of  collection M06  & 

Bills  receivable,  taken  forfirerisks ^810  8? 

All  other  property  belonging  to  the  company,  viz.:  due  from  agents,  $3,863.28; 

tax  certificates,  $200.83 ;  office  furniture  (cost  $770.10),  $400.00 M37  H 

Gross  amount  ofall  the  assets  of  the  company $227,921  96 

Amount  which  should  be  deducted  fiom  the  above  assets,  on  account  of  bad 

and  doubtful  debts  and  securities. 2>m  °° 

Aggregate  of  all  the  assets  of  the  company,  stated  at  their  actual  value $225,921  96 

III. -LIABILITIES. 

Losses  unadjusted,  including  all  reported  and  supposed  losses ...         $1, 600  00    

Losses  resisted,  including  Interest,  cost  and  expenses 400  00    

Total  gross  amount  of  claims  for  losses $2,000  00 

Re  insurance  at  50  per  cent,  of  premium,  on  fire  risks,  under  one 


year  . 


$11,330  65 


Re-insurance,  pro  rata,  on  fire  risks  running  more  than  one  year.         86, 638  87 


47,969  52 


Due  on  account 1»147  73 

Due  to  agents  (net) ;   1*550  45 

Total  liabilities,  except  capital  stock $52,667  70 

Capital  stock  actually  paid  up  in  cash 152,622  75 

Surplus  beyond  capital  stock • 20^631  5l 

Total • v $225,921  96 

IV.  —  INCOME  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

Gross  cash  received  for  premiums $45,076  56  

Deduct  re  insurance,  rebate  and  returned  premiums 4, 168  26  

Net  cash  received  for  premiums ■ $40,908  30 

Received  for  interest  on  bonds  and  mortgages 13,997  40 

Income  received  for  recording  fees •••  13  °° 

Increased  capital 52,622  75 

Aggregate  amount  of  income  received  during  the  year  in  cash $107,541  4$ 
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V.— EXPENDITURES  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

Net  amount  paid  during  the  year  for  losses $15,390  87 

Cash  dividends  paid 11,836  53 

Paid  for  commissions  and  brokerage 8,502  04 

Salaries  and  all  other  charges  of  officers,  clerks,  agents,  and  all  other  employees,  3, 800  00 

Paidfor  state,  national  and  local  taxes 940  43 

All  other  payments,  viz.:  office  rents,  traveling  expenses,  printing,  stationery, 

advertising,  and  all  other  incidental  expenses 2,110  05 

Aggregate  amount  of  expenditures  during  to  year,  in  cash $43,579  91 

VI.  —  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fire 
Risks. 

In  force  December 31, 1876 $5,513,232  00 

Written  during  1877 2,651,382  00 

Totals $8,164,614  00 

Deduct  those  expired  and  marked  off  as  terminated 2, 537,224  00 

In  force  December  31, 1877 5,627,390  00 

Deduct  amount  re-insured 30,850  00 


Net  amount  in  force  December  31, 1877 $5,596,540  00 

In  lorce,  having  not  more  than  one  year  to  run $1 ,259, 818  00 

Having  more  than  one  year  aDd  not  more  than  three  years  to  run  1, 649,147  00 

Having  more  than  three  years  to  run 2, 687, 575  00 

Net  amount  in  force $5,596,540  00 


$43,579  91 

Premiums 
Thereon. 
$85,797  17 
45,076  56 

$180,873  73 
33,516  08 

97,357  65 
476  51 

$96,881  14 

$22, 661  30 
24,892  40 
49, 327  44 

$96,881  14 

GENERAL    INTERROGATORIES. 

Total  premiums  received  from  the  organization  of  the  company  to  date $164, 018  95 

Total  losses  paid  since  the  organization  of  the  company  to  date ,  ^  44,380  34 

Total  dividends  declared  since  the  company  commenced  business 25,801  88 

Total  amount  of  losses  incurred  during  the  year 15,270  87 

Total  amount  of  the  company's  stock  owned  by  the  directors,  at  par  value 76,800  00 

Total  amount  loaned  to  directors 7,250  00 

Total  amount  loaned  to  stockholders,  not  officers 3,806  11 

Amount  deposited  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  for  the  security  of  policy  holders . .  51, 300  00 


MADISON  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

(Incorporated  In  1851.    Commenced  business  in  1851.) 
DAVID  ATWOOD,  President  BUEL  E.  HUTCHINSON,  Secretary. 


CAPITAL. 

Whole  amount  of  guaranty  capital  authorized $250,000  00 

Whole  amount  of  guaranty  capital  actually  paid  up ! 100, 000  00 

H. -ASSETS. 

Value  of  real  estate  owned  by  company,  less  incumbrances $12, 300  03 

Loans  on  bonds  and  mortgages  (first  liens) $1,400  00 
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Loans  on  bond  and  mortgage  (first  liens)  upon  which  more  than  one  year's  in- 
terest is  due 70  91 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  bond  and  mortgage  loans 1,097  43 

Stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  the  company:  value.         "^vYlue* 


.  U.S.  5:20  registered  bonds $15,000  00  $16,200  00 

Madison  city  bonds 20,500  00  20,500  00 

Townot  Sparta  bonds 10,000  00  10,000  00 

Town  of  Lodi  bonds 3,000  00  3.000  00 

Town  of  Excelsior  bonds 5,000  00  5,000  00 

44  In  Guaranty  Fund,1'  Madison  city  bonds 10, 500  00  10, 500  00 


$65,200  00 


Bonds  and  mortgages  in  "  Guaranty  Fund," 89, 500  00 

Cash  in  the  comprny's  principal  office,  in  currency $947  59 

Cash  belonging  to  the  company.,  deposited  in  bank 8, 875  25    

Total  amount  ol  cash  items 9,822  84 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  bills  receivable  in  notes 1, 070  00 

Net  premiums  in  due  course  of  collection 9,053  26 

Bills  receivable,  matured  and  not  matured,  taken  for  fire  risks  aad  money 

loaned 6,814  76  - 

All  other  property  belonging  to  \he  company,  viz.,  iurniture  and  fixtures.  $1,500; 

rents  due  and  accrued,  $218  83 1,718  83 

Total  cash  assets $198,048  03 

Premium  notes 30,119  78 

Gross  amount  of  all  the  assets  of  the  company $228,167  76 

Amount  which  should  be  deducted  from  the  above  assets  on  account  of  bad  and 

doubtful  debts  and  securities 2,066  08 

Aggregate  of  all  the  assets  of  the  company,  stated  at  their  actual  value. . . .  $226, 101  68 

==*  # 

III.  —  LIABILITIES. 

Losses  unadjusted,  including  all  reported  and  supposed  losses ...         $1, 770  00    

Losses  resisted,  including  interest,  cost  and  expenses 1, 440  30    

Net  amount  of  unpaid  lossss 3,210  30 

Reinsurance  at  50  per  cent,  of  premium,  on  fire  risks,  under  one 

year , $4,205  49    

Reinsurance,  pro  rata^  on  fire  risks  running  more  than  one  year . .         40, 825  55    - 

Amount  required  to  safely  reinsure  all  outstanding  riake 45, 031  04 

Due  and  accrued  for  salaries,  rent  and  other  expenses ...  22  30 

All  other  demands  against  the  company 63  49 

Total  liabilities,  except  guaranty  fund $48,327  13 

Guaranty  fond 100,000  00 

Surplus  bejoud  capital  stock 47,654  08 

Premium  notes 30,119  73 

$226,101  68 
IV.  — INCOME  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

Gross  premiums  received  in  cash $17,272  67    

Gross  cash  received  on  bills  and  notes  taken  for  premiums 2, 401  87    

Gross  cash  received  for  premiums $19,674  54    

Deduct  reinsurance,  rebate  and  returned  premiums 3, 292  22    

Net  cash  received  for  premiums $16,382  32 

Bills  and  notes  received  during  the  year  for  premiums  remaining 

unpaid $2,242  94    

Received  for  interest  on  bends  and  mortgages 566  67 
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Received  for  interest  and  dividends  on  stocks  and  bonds,  collaterals,  loans,  and 

fromall  othersourceS 3,926  99 

Income  received  from  all  other  sources,  viz.:  rents,  $776.35;  recording  fees, 

$29.00 805  35 

Aggregate  amount  of  income  received  during  the  year,  in  cash $21, 681  33 

V.- EXPENDITURES  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

Net  amount  paid  during  the  year  for  losses $29,190  67 

Cash  paid  for  purchased  policies  to  reduce  amount  of  risks 1, 051  55 

Paid  for  commissions  or  brokerage 4,403  3S 

Salaries  and  all  other  charges  of  officers,  clerks,  agents,  and  all  other  employes.  6, 379  37 

Paid  for  state,  national  and  local  taxes 666  11 

All  other  payments,  advertising,  $333.05;  exchange,  $82.25;  traveling  expenses, 
$1,811.34;  office  expenses,  $176.52;  postage,  $248  52;  printing  and  stationery, 

$921.50 . 3,573  18 

Aggregate  amount  of  expenditures  during  the  year,  in  cash $45, 264  21 

VI.  -  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fire  risks.  Prem's  thereon. 

In  force  December  81, 1876 $16,078,283  00  $228,159  40 

Written  during  1877 1,717,967  00  21,917  48 

Total $17,796,250  00  $250,076  88 

Deduct  those  exp'red  and  marked  off  as  terminated ...    6, 612, 557  00  88, 990  28 

Inforce  December  31, 1877 11,183,693  00  161,086  6ft 

Deduct  amount  reinsured 12,000  00  169,27 

Netamountin  force $11,171,693  00  $160,917  3a 

In  force,  having  not  more  than  one  year  to  run 645, 151  00  8, 410  99 

Havitg  more  than  one  year  and  not  more  than  three  years  to  run.    2, 981, 353  00  38,352  44 

Having  more  than  three  years  to  run 7,557,189  00  114,323  17 

Net  amount  in  force.... $11,183,693  00  $161,086  60 

GENERAL  INTERROGATORIES. 

Total  amount  of  losses  incurred  during  the  year $23,496  81 

Amount  deposited  in  state  treasury  of  Wiscomin  for  security  of  policy  holders.  63, 000  0O 


NORTHWESTERN  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

(Incorporated  in  1869.    Commenced  business  in  1869.) 

ALEXANDER  MITCHELL,  President    JOHN  P.  McGREGOR,  Secretary. 

I.  — CAPITAL. 

Capital  authorized $1,000,000  00 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 600,000  00> 

II. -ASSETS. 

Loans  oh  bond  and  mortgage  (first  liens), $151,000  00 

Interest  due  on  bond  and  mortgage  loans 1,953  33 
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Value  of  land  mortgaged $291,000  00    

Value  of  buildings  mortgaged;(insured  for  $118, 600  00)    145, 500  00    

Total  value  of  said  mortgaged  premises $436,500  00    ...... 

Stock  and  bonds  owned  by  company.  P&r  value.  Market  value. 

U.  S.  Bonds,  6s  of  1881 $70,000  00  $74,550  00    . 

U.  S.  Bonds,  5s  of  1881 110,000  00  115,775  00    . 

U.S.  Bonds,  5-20  of  1865 , 25,000  00  25,687  00    . 

U.  S.  Bonds,  5-20  of  1867 17,000  00  17,913  00     . 

TJ.  S.  Bonds,  6s 100,000  00  120,000  00    . 

Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  bonds 15 ,  000  00  17, 700  00    . 

Milwaukee  City  Water  bonds *  150,000  00  165,000  00    . 

Chicago ,  Mil .  &  St.  Paul  first  mortgage  bonds 40, 000  00  40, 000  00    . 

Milwaukee  Iron  Co.'s  bond 20,000  00  10,000  00    . 


Total  par  and  market  value $547,000  00     $586,625  00     $586,625  00 


Cash  in  the  company's  principal  office,  in  currency $1 ,  502  16    

Cash  belonging  to  the  company  deposited  in  bank 84, 681  24    

Total  amount  of  cash  items $86,183  40 

Interest  due  and  accrued,  not  included  In  market  value 500  (K> 

Gross  premiums  in  due  course  of  collection  23,618  01 

Bills  receivable  not  matured,  taken  for  fire,  marine  and  inland  risks 631  50 

All  other  property  belonging  to  the  company,  viz. :  salvage  on  losses  already 
paid,  $2,153  67;  certificates  of  membership  of  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  Boards 

of  Trade,  $455  00 ;  due  from  insurance  companies,  $275  44. 2,884  11 

Aggregate  of  all  the  assets  of  the  company,  stated  at  their  actual  value  ....  $853,395  35 

in.  — LIABILITIES. 

Losses  adjusted  and  unpaid $1, 023  79    

Losses  unadjusted,  including  all  reported  and  sapposed  losses 14,021  46    

Losses  resisted,  including  interest,  cost  and  expenses... 2,000  00    

Net  amount  of  unpaid  losses  and  claims 17, 045  25 

Re  insurance  at  50  per  cent,  of  premium,  on  fire  risks  under  one 

year $100,970  56    ....  

Ke-ineurance pro  rata,  on  fire  risks  running  more  tnan  one  year. ...     45, 947  03    . 

Re-insurance  on  marine  risks 3,400  00  150,317  59 

All  other  demands  against  the  company,  viz. :  commissions  and  brokerage  due 

agents 4,720  85 

Total  liabilities,  except  capital  stock $172,083  69 

Capital  stock  actually  paid  up  in  cash 600,000  00 

Surplus  beyond  capital  stock 81,311  66 


$853,395  35 


IV.  — INCOME  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

t^.-.         Marine  and 
*lre-  Inland. 

Gross  premiums  received  in  cash  . . $278,752  17       $42,526  74    

Deduct  re-insurance,  rebate  and  return  premiums 34, 503  95  722  35    

Net  cast  received  for  premiums $244, 248  22       $41, 804  39  *$286*  052*61 

Received  for  interest  on  bonds  and  mortgages 11,440  00 

Received  for  interest  and  dividends  on  stock  and  bonds,  and  from  all  other 

sources 35,312  4S 

Aggregate  amount  of  income  received  during  the  year  in  cash $332, 805  04 
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V.-EXPEftDITURES  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

Marine  and 
Fire.  Inland. 

Gross  amount  paid  for  losses $149,772  14       $33,386  09    > 

Deduct  salvage  and  reinsurance 2,22123  208  03    

Net  amount  paid  daring  the  year  for  losses $147, 550  91       $33, 178  06  $180, 728  97 

Cash  dividends  paid.. | 30,000  00 

Paid  for  commissions  and  brokerage '. 43,067  90 

Salaries,  and  all  other  charges  of  officers,  clerks,  agents  and  all  other  employees  27,332  80 

Paid  for  state,  national  and  local  taxes 12,282  64 

All  other  payments,  viz. :  office  rent,  traveling  expenses,  printing,  stationery, 

advertising,  and  all  other  incidental  expenses' 26, 196  49 

Aggregate  amount  of  expenditures  during  the  year  in  cash. $319,608  80 


VI.  —  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Premiums    Marine  and  Premiums 

Fire  Risk?.          thereon,    inland  risks,  thereon. 

In  force  December,  1876 $25, 160, 229  00     $334, 464  55     $153, 000  00  $2, 300  00 

Written  during  1877 26,304,25100       278,752  17    5,170,500  00  42,526  74 

Totals $51,464,480  00      $613,216  72  $5,3^3,500  00  $44,826  74 

Deduct  those  expired  and  marked  of 

as  terminated 25, 833, 035  00       317, 112  83    5, 153, 500  00  41, 426  74 


In  force  December  31,  1877 $25,631, 445  00     $296, 103  89     $170, 000  00        $3, 400  00 

Deduct  amount  reinsured 287,830  00  2,035  59 


Net  amount  in  force  Dec.  31, 1877.  $25, 343, 595  00     $294, 068  30      $170, 000  00        $3, 400  00 


In  force,  not  having  more  than  one 

yeartorun $17,989,892  00  $201,94113  $170,000  00        $3,400  00 

Having  more  than  one  year,  and  not 

more  than  three  years  to  run 5,947,367  00  71,28113  

Having  more  tban  three  years  to  run.      1,406,336  00  20,846  04  

Net  amount  in  force $25 , 343, 595  00  $294, 06$  30  $170, 000  00         $3, 400  00 


GENERAL  INTERROGATORIES. 

Total  premiums  received  from  the  organization  of  the  company  to  date $3, 029, 632  23 

To*al  losses  paid  from  the  organ  izatiop  of  the  company  to  date 1, 747, 242  35 

Total  dividends  declared  since  the  company  commenced  business 180, 000  09 

Total  amount  of  losses  incurred  during  the  year 171, 184  31 

Total  amount  of  the  company's  stock  owned  by  the  directors,  at  par  value 327, 600  00 

Total  dividends  payable  in  stock 174,000  00 


BUSINESS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN  DURING  THE  YEAR  1877. 

Marine  and 
Fire.  inland.       Aggregate. 

Risks  taken $4,758,523  00  $523,015  00  $5,281,538  00 

Premiums  received 59,435  44  2,445  83        61,88132 

Losses  paid  on  risks  taken 28,497  67  15  44        28,513  11 

Losses  incurred  during  the  year  in  Wisconsin 26, 017  89               15  44    

Taxes  on  premiums  paid  to  the  state  of  Wisconsin..  1,742  94    

Taxes  on  premiums  paid  to  fire  departments  in  Wis- 
consin  , 490  98    
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WISCONSIN  MUTUAL  COMPANIES. 


GERMANTOWN  FARMERS'  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY. 

(Incorporated  1854.    Commenced  business  in  1S54.) 
GEORGE  NAAB,  President  MARTIN  SCHOTTLER,  Secretary. 


I. -CAPITAL. 
Capital  authorized. Mutual. 


II.—  ASSETS. 

Value  of  real  esta4e  owned  by  the  company,  less  incumbrances $6, 500  00 

Loans  on  bond  and  mortgage  (first  liens) , 50,725  43 

Loans  on  bond  and  mortgage  (first  liens),  upon  which  more  than  one  year's  in- 
terest due  3,650  00 

Interest  due  on  bond  and  mortgage  loans $2,144  84    

Interest  accrued  on  bond  and  mortgage  loans 2,446  90    


4,591  74 

Loans  on  collaterals 13,254  28 

Cash  in  company's  principal  office  in  currency ,         $7,941  58    

Cashin banks l,80d  00    

9,741  58 

Interest  due  and  accrued  od  collateral  loans 1,084  6T 

Net  premiums  in  due  course  of  collection 18, 052  TK) 

Bills  receivable  for  fire  risks 1,021  SO 

All  other  property  belonging  to  the  company,  viz. :  office  furniture 890  00 

Gross  amount  of  all  the  assets  of  the  company $109,420  70 

Premium  notes 156,397  32 


Aggregate  of  all  the  assets  of  the  company,  stated  at  their  actual  value $265, 818  02 


III.  — LIABILITIES. 

Re-insurance  at  50  per  cent,  of  premiums  on  fire  risks,  under  one 

year $5,150  00    

He-insurance,  pro  rata,  on  fire  risks  running  more  than  one  year.        57,079  39 

$62,229  39 

Amount  required  to  safely  reinsure  all  outstanding  risks 62, 229  39 


Total  liabilities,  except  premium  notes $62,229  39 

Premiumnotcs 156,397  32 

Surplus  beyond  premiums  notes 47,191  31 

$265,818  02 
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IV.  — INCOME  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

Gross  cash  received  for  premiums $36,126  07    * 

Deduct  re-insurance,  rebate  and  retura  premiums 1,502  61 

Net  cash  for  preminms 134,623  46 

Bills  and  notes  received  daring  the  year  for  premiums  remaining 

unpaid $1,021  80    

Received  fer  interest  on  bonds 6,515  37 


Aggregate  amount  of  income  received  during  the  year  in  cash 41, 138  83 


V.  — EXPENDITURES  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

Net  amount  paid  during  the  year  for  losses $22,918  77 

Paid  for  commissions  and  brokerage 5,418  90 

Salaries  and  all  other  charges  of  officers,  clerks,  agents,  and  all  other  employes  4,400  00 

Paid  for  state  national  and  local  taxes..'. 944  32 

All  other  payments,  viz.:  office  expenditures 6,010  39 

Aggregate  amount  of  expenditures  during  the  year,  in  cash . . . . $39, 692  38 

VI.  -  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fire  Premiums 

risks.  thereon. 

In  force  December  31, 1876 $9,689,317  00  $137,767  07 

Written  during  1877 2,353,527  00  36,126  07 

Total $12,042,844  00  $173,893  14 

Deduct  those  expired  and  marked  off  as  terminated 2, 664,606  00  48, 936  76 

Net  amount  in  force  Decembei  31, 1877 $9, 378, 238  00  $125, 956  38 

In  force,  having  not  more  than  one  year  to  run 500,276  00  10, 300  00 

Having  more  than  one  year  and  not  more  than  three  years  to  run.    2,323, 518  00 .  34, 145, 17 

Having  more  than  three  years  torun 6,554,444  00  80,511  21 

Net  amount  in  force $9,378,238  00  $124,956  38 


BUSINESS  IN  THE  STATE  OP  WISCONSIN' DURING  THE  YEAR  1877. 

Riskstaken $2,353,527  00 

Premiums  received 36,126  07 

Losses  paid  on  risks  taken 22,918  77 

Losses  incurred 22,918  77 

Taxes  on  premiums  paid  to  the  state  of  Wisconsin 767  91 

Taxes  on  preminms  to  fire  departments  in  Wisconsin 145  00 


HERMAN  FARMERS'  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

(Incorporated  in  1856.    Commenced  business  in  1857.) 
JOHN  ZIRBEL,  President  JOHN  STEINER,  Secretary. 


I. -CAPITAL. 
Capital  authorized Mutual. 
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8,434  64 

1,863  48 

272  03 

3,323  32 

259  29 

300  00 

32,736  29 

$67,097  70 

130  18 

$66,967  52 
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II. -ASSETS. 

Loans  on  bond  and  mortgage  (first  liens) $20,000  00 

Interest  due  on  bonds  and  mortgage  loans $64  00 

Interest  accrued  on  bond  and  mortgage  loans 844  65 

Value  of  lands  mortgaged 59,500  00 

Value  of  buildings  mortgaged * 10,000  00 

$69,500  00 
Personal  notes  with  sufficient  sureties 

Cash  in  the  company1  s  principal  office,  in  currency 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  collateral  loans . 

■Gross  premiums  in  course  of  collection 

Bills  receivable,  taken  for  fire,  marine  and  inland  risks,  past  due 

All  other  property  belonging  to  company,  viz. :  office  furniture 

Premium  notes 

Gross  amount  of  all  the  assets  of  the  company 

Amount  which  should  be  deducted  from  the  above  assets,  on  account  of  bad 
and  doubtful  debts  and  securities 

Aggregate  of  all  the  assets  of  the  company,  stated  at  their  actual  value. . 
III. -LIABILITIES. 

Re.insurance  at  50  per  cent  of  premium  on  fire  risks,  under  one 

year $80  26 

He-insurance,  pro  rata>  on  fire  risks  running  more  than  one  year . .      12, 412  22 

Amount  required  to  safely  re-insure  all  outstanding  risks ....    ; 

All  »ther  demands  against  the  company,  viz.:  commissions  and  brokerage... 

Total  liabilities,  except  premium  notes .-.. 

Premium  notes 

Surplus  beyond  premium  notes 


IV.— INCOME  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

Gross  premiums  received  in  cash $5, 612  77 

Deduct  re-insurance,  rebate  and  return  premiums 121  07 

Net  cash  received  for  premiums 

Received  for  interest  on  bonds  andmortgages 

Received  for  interest  on  notes . , 

Aggregate  amount  of  income  received  during  the  year,  in  cash 

R.— EXPENDITURES  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

Net  amount  paid  during  the  year  for  losses 

Paid  for  commissions  and  brokerage 

Salaries  and  all  other  charges  of  officers,  clerks;  agents  and  other  employees. 

Paid  for  state,  national  and  local  taxes 

All  other  payments,  viz. :  traveling  expenses,  printing,  stationery,  advertising, 
and  all  other  incidental  expenses 

Aggregate  amount  of  expenses  during  the  year,  in  cash 

VI.-  MISCELLANEOUS, 

Fire 
Risks. 
In  force  December  31, 1876 , $2,268,131  00 

Written  during  1877 446,160  00 

Totals.... , ...; ... $2,714,29100       $31,11109 


$12,492  48 

664  66 

$13,157  L4 

32,736  29 

21,074  09 

$66,967  52 

$5,491  70 

1,432  00 

639  54 

$7,563  24 

$1,087  90 

1,123  46 

330  15 

158  20 

241  85 

$2,941  56 

Premiums 
Thereon. 
$25,941  62 

5,169  47 
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Deduct  those  expired  and  marked  off  as  terminated 470, 391  00  5, 542  62 

Net  amount  in  force  December  31, 1877 $2,248,900  00  $25,563  47 

In  force,  haying  not  more  than  one  year  to  rah $14, 835  00  $160  53 

Having  more  than  one  year  and  not  more  than  three  years  to  ran.  215, 749  09  3,332  31 

Having  more  than  three  years  to  ran 2.013,316  00  22,075  63 

Netamoantin  force $2,243,900  00  $25,568  47 


GENERAL  INTERROGATORIES. 

Total  premiums  received  from  the  organization  of  the  company  to  date $46, 839  92 

*  Total  losses  paid  from  the  organization  of  the  company  to  date 14, 521  92 

Total  amount  of  losses  incurred  during  the  year 1,087  90 

Total  amount  loaned  to  officers  and  directors 8,013  00 


BUSINESS  IN  THE  STATE  OP  WISCONSIN  DURING  THE  TEAR  1877. 

Rtskstaken $446,160  00 

Premium s  received 5, 169  47 

Loseespaidon  risks  taken 1,087  90 

Losses  incurred , 1,087  90 


MILWAUKEE  MECHANICS'  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY. 

(Incorporated  in  1852.    Commenced  business  in  1852.) 
CHRISTIAN  PREUSSER,  President.    ADOLPH  J.  CRAMER,  Secretary. 


I.—  CAPITAL. 

Capital  authorized Mutual. 

II.—  ASSETS.  ~~      ~~~ 

Value  of  real  estate  owned  by  the  company,  less  incumbrances $43,420  00 

Loans  on  bond  and  mortgage  (first  liens) 30,310  52 

Loans  on  bond  and  mortgaga  (first  liens),  upon  which  more  than  one  year's  in- 
terest is  due 5,052  63, 

Interestdue  on  bond  and  mortgage  loans ^$795  00       

Interest  accrued  oiibond  and  mortgage  loans 969  00       


1,764  00 


Value  of  lands  mortgaged $60,800  00 

Value  of  buildings  mortgaged  (insured  for  $19,400  as  collateral) . .  40,300  90 

Total  Talue  of  said  mortgaged  premises $101 ,  100  00 

Stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  the  company:                      y^e  ^{Je* 

U.  S.  Government  bonds,  6s  of  '81 $254, 900  00  $274, 017  00 

Milwaukee  City  water  bonds 60,000  00  66, 000  00 

Brown  County  bonds 20,000  00  19,000  00 

Milwaukee  County  bonds 10,000  00  10,500  00 

German  American  Bank,  Chicago,  stock....              1,000  00  1,000  00 

CreamX'ity  Railway  Co.,  Milwaukee,  stock.             2,100  00  2,050  00 


Total  par  and  market  value $348, 000  00        $372, 567  00     $372, 567  00 
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Cash  loans  secured  by  collaterals 6,000  00 

Cash  in  the  company's  principal  office,  in  currency . .  2, 218  18     

Cash  belong'ng  to  the  company,  deposited  in  bank 41,892  59  44,110  77 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  collateral  loans 480  00 

Net  cash  premiums  in  due  course  of  collection  21,697  90 

All  other  property  belonging  to  the  company,  viz, :  due  from  other  companies 
for  reinsurance,  $1,750;   interest  beaiing  notes,  $4,755.11;   office  furniture, 

$2,000 8,505  11 

Premium  notes 191,287  71 

Gross  amount  of  all  the  assets  of  the  eompany $725, 195  64 

Amount  which  should  be  deducted  from  the  above  assets,  on  account  of  bad 

and  doubtful  debts  and  securities 500  00 

Aggregate  of  all  the  assets  of  the  compeuy,  stated  at  their  actual  value....  $724, 695  64 

III. -LIABILITIES. 

Losses  adjusted  and  unpaid    $2, 949  00    

Losses  unadjusted,  including  all  reported  and  supposed  losses —  979  00    

Losses  resisted,  including  interest,  cost  and  expenses 2,000  00    

Net  amount  of  unpaid  losses $5,928  00" 

Reinsurance  at  50  per  cent,  of  premium,  on  fire  risks  under  one 

year $80,210  99    

Reinsurance,  pro  rata,  on  fire  risks  running  more  than  one  year.       143, 478  78    

Amount  required  to  safely  reinsure  all  outstanding  risks 223, 689  77 


Total  liabilities,  except  premium  notes .' $229,617  77 

Premium  notes  and  office  farniture 193,287  71 

Surplus  beyond  premium  notes  and  all  other  liabilities. ; 301 ,790  16 

Total $724,695  64 


IV.  —INCOME  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

Gross  premiums  received  in  cash $211, 720  49      

Gross  cash  received  on  bills  and  notes  taken  for  premiums 22, 015  58    

Gross  cash  received  for  premiums $233, 736  07    

Deduct  re-insurance,  rebate  and  return  premiums 11, 920  04    

Net  cash  received  for  premiums $221, 816  03 

Received  for  interest  on  bonds  and  mortgages 937  24 

Received  lrom  rents 1,790  00 

Aggregate  amount  oi  income  received  during  the  year  in  cash $224, 543  27 

Bills  and  notes  received  during  the  year,  for  premiums  remaining 
unpaid $21,697  90    


V.— EXPENDITURES  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

Net  amount  paid  during  the  year  for  losses $128,370  79 

Paid  for  commissions  and  brokerage 45,470  05 

Salaries  and  all  other  charges  of  officers,  clerks,  agents,  and  all  other  employes  21, 055  52 

Paid  for  state,  national  and  Jocal  taxes 7, 726  78 

All  other  payments,  viz.:  traveling  expenses#printing,  stationery,  advertising 

and  all  other  Incidental  expenses.. 14,680  63 

Aggregate  amount  of  expenditures  during  the  year,  in  caBh $217, 253  77 
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VI.  -  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fire  risks.  Prem's  thereon. 

In  force  December  31, 1876 $30,290,059  00  492,811  30 

Written  during  1877 16,642,058  00  233,418  39 

Total 146,932,117  00  726,229  69 

Deduct  those  expired  and  marked  off  as  terminated 17, 728, 574  00  267, 080  45 

In  force  December  31, 1877 $29,203,543  00  459,149  24 


In  force,  having  not  more  than  one  year  to  run $10,740, 706  00  160, 421  98 

Having  more  than  one  year  and  not  more  than' three  years  to  run  11, 161, 117  00  177, 344  54 

Having  more  than  three  yearstorun -.  7,301,720  00  121,382  72 

Net  amount  in  force.   $29,203,543  00  459,149  24 


GENERAL  INTERROGATORIES. 


Total  premiums  received  from  the  organization  of  the  company  to  date $2, 031, 042  61 

Total  losses  paid  from  the  organization  of  the  company  to  da  te 885, 922  79 

Total  amount  of  losses  incurred  duriag  the  year 128,738  29 

Total  amount  loaned  directors  on  mortgage ; 6,000  00 


BUSINESS  IN  THE  STATE  OP  WISCONSIN  DURING  THE  YEAR  1877. 

Risks  taken $8,758,647  00 

Premiums  received 126,177  69 

Losses  paid  on  risks  taken 73,452  76 

Losses  incurred 73,452  76 


VERNON  COUNTY  SCANDINAVIAN   MUTUAL  FIRE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

(Incorporated  in  1867.    Commenced  business  in  1870.) 
L.  C.  STEEH BERG,  President  OLE  JOHNSON,  Secretary. 


I.— CAPITAL. 
Capital  authorized , i Mutual. 


II.— ASSETS. 

Cash  loans  on  personal  security $2, 413  43 

Cash  in  the  company's  principal  office  in  currency 100  00 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  loans 150  00 

Gross  premiums  in  due  course  of  collection 75  00 

Aggregate  of  all  the  assets  of  the  company  stated  at  their  actual  value $2, 738  43 

Deduct  for  doubtful  assets* 50  00 

$2,698  43 
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HI.  —  LIABILITIES. 

Reinsurance  at  50  per  cent,  of  premium,  on  fire  risks,  under  one  year 

Reinsurance,  pro  rata,  on  fire  risks  running  more  than  one  year 

Amount  required  to  safely  reinsure  all  outstanding  risks 

Total  liabilities 

Surplus 


IV. -INCOME  DURING  THE  YEAR. 


Net  cash  received  for  premiums. 
Received  for  interest  on  loans . . . 


Aggregate  amount  of  income  received  during  the  year  in  cash. 


$175  00 
530  00 


$725  00 


$725  00 
1,963  43 

2,688  43 


$269  54 
99  14 


V.  —  EXPENDITURES  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

P  aid  for  osses 

Salaries  and  all  other  charges  of  officers,  clerks,  agents,  and  all  other  employes 
Paid  for  state,  national  and  local  taxes 

Aggregate  amount  of  expenditures  during  the  year  in  cash 

YI.  -MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fire 
risk?. 
In  force  December  31, 1876 $127,171  00 

Written  during  1877 57,713  00 


Total $186,884  00 

Deduct  those  expired  and  marked  off  as  terminated 64, 412  00 ' 

In  force  December  31, 1877 $122,472  00 

In  force,  having  not  more  than  one  year  to  run 70,133  00 

Having  more  than  one  an  d  not  more  than  three  years  to  run 4, 000  00 

Having  more  than  three  years  to  run 148,347  00 

Net  amount  in  force , $222,480  00 


GENERAL  INTERROGATORIES. 


Total  premiums  received  from  the  organization  of  the  company  to  date  . 

Total  losses  paid  from  the  organization  of  the  company  to  date 

Total  amount  loaned  to  policy  holders,  not  officers 

Taxes  on  premiums,  paid  to  the  state  of  Wisconsin 


$30  00 
90  19 

6  84 

127  03 


Premiums 
thereon. 
$650  00 

269  54 

$919  54 
194  54 

$725  00 

145  00 

50  00 

530  0O 

$725  00 


$3,038  82 

460  55 

2,213  43 

6  84 

7  — Ins. 
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WISCONSIN  MUTUAL  HAIL  INS.  COMPANY. 


MUTUAL  HAIL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

SAMUEL  RIKDSKOPF,  President  CARL  MIEDING,  Secretary. 


Net  assets  January  1, 1877 $29,923  72. 

Receipts  of  the  Year  1877: 

Cash  premium  s...  .. .$14,824  07    

Premium  notes 2, 963  33    


Interest, 139  £0 


17,927  20- 


Total $47,849  9£ 

DISBURSEMENTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1877*. 

Losses  by  hall  paid $2,277  96    


Cash  premiums  refunded. 25  97 

Premium  notes  canceled - 5,575  98 

Commissions  to  agents 3, 047  97 

Salaries  to  officers.. 4,777  00 

Traveling  expenses ■. ..••  804  90 

Appraisers'  fees  and  expenses 410  90 

Postal  and  revenue  stamps 224  58 

General  expenses 2, 652  24 

Losse s  by  had  notes 94  51 


$19,892  01 


Net  assets  January  1  1878... 27,957  91 

Consisting  of: 

Premium  notes $7,322  02    


Office  furniture 4?0  58 

Mortgages 1.329  44 

Cashonhand  and  in  hank 2,640  00 

Due  from  agents  '. 16,245  87 


$27,957  91 


Nnmber  of  policies  issued  in  1877 2,497 

Amount  of  risks  thereon $1,424,308  8a 

Amount  of  risks  written  in  Wisconsin  during  the  year 1 ,092, 087  51 
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NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMISSIONEE  OF  INSURANCE 


PART  II.- LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE. 


State  of  Wisconsin,  Department  of  Insurance, 

Madison,  June  15th,  1878. 

To  His  Excellency,  Wm.  E.  Smith, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  as  required  by  law,  the  ninth 
annual  report  of  this  department,  pertaining  to  the  life  and  acci- 
dent insurance  companies  transacting  business  in  the  state  during 
the  past  year. 

In  view  of  the  recent  failures  among  life  insurance  companies,  it 
is  not  strange  that  the  people  have  so  far  lost  confidence  in  them 
that  the  business  shows  a  marked  falling  off  in  premiums  and  num- 
ber of  policies  in  force.  Of  the  twenty-one  companies  now  trans- 
acting business  in  the  state,  only  three  show  an  increase  in  number 
of  policies  issued  during  the  year  1877.  But  as  these  failures  have 
in  nearly,  if  not  every  instance,  been  due  to  dishonest  management;, 
this  distrust  should  only  extend  to  the  management  of  the  com- 
panies, and  not  to  life  insurance  itself.  The  conviction,  already  se- 
cured, of  many  of  the  officers  whose  reckless  and  dishonest  man- 
agement has  brought  ruin  upon  certain  companies,  with  the 
prospect  of  the  conviction  of  many  more  of  the  offenders,  and  the 
thorough  examinations  made,  and  being  made,  of  life  insurance 
companies,  should  go  far  towards  restoring  confidence  in  them. 

This  distrust  of  life  insurance  companies  has  caused  the  forma- 
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ation  of  "  Aid  Societies,"  "  Relief  Societies,"  "  Royal  Templars," 
etc.,  "which,  under  different  cloaks,  take  advantage  of  the  popular- 
ity of  similar  local  institutions  and  do  a  thriving  business.  This- 
class  of  companies  make  no  pretense  of  complying  with  the  laws 
regulating  the  business  of  life  insurance,  claiming  not  to  be  life  in- 
surance companies  within  the  meaning  of  the  law.  If  this  claim 
could  be  maintained  it  would  make  the  people  of  the  state  a  prey 
to  all  conceivable  frauds,  gotten  up  under  various  disguises,  which 
can  only  be  guarded  against  by  bringing  them  within  the  scope  of 
our  life-insurance  laws,  and  the  strict  enforcement  of  them.  It 
would  seem  that  section  #  of  chapter  13,  general  laws  of.l871y 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"No  corporation,  association,  partnership  or  individual, doing  business  in 
this  state  under  any  charter,  compact  or  agreement  involving  any  insurance,, 
guaranty,  contract  pledge  for  the  payment  of  annuities  or  endowments,  or  for 
the  payment  of  moneys  to  the  families  or  representatives  of  policy  or  certifi- 
cate holders  or  members,  shall  make  such  insurance,  guaranty  or  contract 
therein,  or  with  any  resident  of  this  state,  except  in  accordance  with  and  un- 
der the  conditions  and  restrictions  of  the  statutes  now  or  hereafter  regulating 
the  business  of  life  insurance," 

clearly  makes  this  class  of  companies  amenable  to  the  life  insur- 
ance laws.  That  the  question  may  be  settled,  however,  beyond 
dispute,  a  test  case  has  been  arranged  for  trial  at  an  early  date.  No- 
disparagement  is  intended  of  our  Masonic,  Good  Templars,  or  other 
societies  organized  to  give  their  members  the  benefit  of  insurance 
at  a  low  cost;  the  enforcement  of  the  law  will  tend  to  protect  them 
as  well  as  the  people  of  the  state. 

COMPANIES  TRANSACTING  BUSINESS  IN  THE  STATE  IN  187T. 

During  the  year  1877,  twenty-five  life  and  accident  insurance 
companies  were  licensed  by  this  department.  The  Universal  Life 
Insurance  Company,  of  N.  Y.,  having  become  insolvent,  its  license 
to  transact  busines  in  this  state  was  revoked  July  18,  1877. 

COMPANIES  WITHDRAWN. 

The  following  companies  that  transacted  business  in  the  state  in 
1877,  have  not  been  licensed  for  the  current  year: 
Charter  Oak  Life,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
Globe  Mutual  Life,  of  New  York. 
Metropolitan  Life,  of  New  York. 
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COMPANIES  NOW  TRANSACTING  BUSINESS  IN  THE  STATE. 

Twenty-one  companies  have  been  licensed  for  the  present  year 
as  follows: 


Name  of  Company. 


Northwestern  Mutual 

iEtna   

Connecticut  Mutual 

Continental 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society. . . 


Germania 

Home , 

Manhattan 

Massachusetts  Mutual. 
Mutual  Benefit 


Mutual 

National  of  U.  S.  A... 
New  England  Mutual . 

New  York 

Penn  Mutual 


Location. 


Milwaukee  . 
Hartford.... 
Hartford.... 
Hartford.... 
New  York 


Paid 
Capital. 


New  York 

Brooklyn 

New  York 

Springfield,  Mass. 
Newark 


Phoenix  Mutual 

Railway  Passengers'  Assurance  . 

Travelers' 

United  States 

Union  Mutual 


Washington  . 


New  York.... 

Chicago 

Boston 

New  York... 
Philadelphia. 


Hartford 

Hartford 

Hartford.  .... 

New  York... 
Augusta,  Me. 

New  York . . . 


Mutual 

$150,000 

Mutual 

300,000 
100,000 

200,000 
125,000 
100,000 

Mutual 

Mutual 

IMutual 

1,000,000 

Mutual 

Mutual 

Mutual 

100,000 
300,000 
600,000 
250,000 
Mutual 

125,000 


Commenced 
Business. 


1858' 
1850 
1846* 
1864 
1859' 

I8601 
1860 
1850 
185-1 
1845 

1843 
1868 
1843 
1845 
1847 

1851 
1866 
1866 
1850 
1849 

I860' 


From  their  statements  made  to  this  department,  it  appears  that 
these  companies  had  on  the  31st  of  December,  1877,  admitted  as- 
sets amounting  to  $367,436,680;  liabilities,  exclusive  of  capital,. 
$309,078,687;  capital  stock,  $3,250,000;  net  surplus,  $55,381,143; 
total  income,  $79,098,502;  total  expenditures  including  losses, 
$67,738,803.  The  excess  of  income  over  expenditures  was 
$11,961,824.  The  total  number  of  policies  issued  during  the  year 
was  69,184,  insuring  $177,066,948;  number  of  policies  in  force  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  563,693;  amount  insured,  $1,413,956,108,  The 
number  of  policies  terminating  during  the  year  was  84,720,  insur- 
ing $222,782,168.  Of  the  items  of  most  importance  the  following 
comparative  tables  will  show: 
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ADMITTED    ASSETS,   LIABILITIES,   INCOMES,   SURPLUS,   CAPI 

TAL,  ETC. 


Total  admitted  assets 

Total  liabilities  exclusive  of  capital 
Surplus  as  regards  policy  holders. . . 

Capital  stock 

Net  surplus  

Cash  income : 

Note  income 

Cash  expenditures 

Note  disbursements 

Net  premium  reserve 

Number  of  companies 


1875. 


$363,818,149 
309, 105,359 
54,712,696 
4,438,622 
50,404,202 
93,965,543 
4,417,214 
64,868,867 
7,204,4-23 
301,597,003 


29 


1876: 


$373,290,579 
315,034,616 
59,255,993 
4,050,000' 
54,366,098 
85,205,722 
2,909,939 
63,371,132) 
5,319,089) 
307,270,085 


1877. 


$368,136,671 
310,366,939 
58,358,089 
3,250,000 
55,281,143 
55,553,805 
2, 207, 934 

67,738,803 

301,701,226 


21 


COMPOSITION  OF  ASSETS. 


1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

Loans  on  bond  and  mortgage 

$202,573,882 
4,955,160 
41,235,165 
20,623,564 
66,829,125 
13,300,817 
7,299,068 
6,882,706 
134, 159 

$202,098,910 
5,336,026 
35,489,808 
26,999,403 
78,612,156 
11,633,309 
7,928,659 
5,040,437 
101,871 

$189,739,772 

6,024,496 

29  827  953 

Loans  on  collateral  s 

Premium  notes  and  loans  on  policies 

Real  estate 

27,904,316 
92,060,831 
9,306,553 
8,409,464 
3,975,629 
97,665 

« 
Stocks  and  loans 

Cash  in  office  and  bank  . . . '. 

Interests  and  rents 

Unpaid  and  deferred  preminms 

AU  other  admitted  assets 

Total  admitted  ass = ts 

$363,818,149 

$373,290,579 

$358,136,671 

Total  unadmitted  assets 

$2,181,313 

$1,341,314 

$1,079,549 

Number  of  companies 

29 

24 

21 
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ADMITTED  ASSETS,  LIABILITIES  AND  PREMIUM  RESERVE. 


Year. 


Total  admitted 

assets. 


Total 
liabilities. 


Premium 
reserve. 


1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877, 


$285, 087, 195  f 
300,969,556 
347,736,532 
363,818,149 
373,290,579 
368,136,671 


$•259,570,167 
270,242,792 
300,456,226 
313,543,981 
315,034,616 
309,078,685 


$214,293,331 
255,800,768 
288,159,560 
301,597,033 
307,270,035 
301,701,226 


INCOME,  EXPENDITURES,  CASH  PREMIUMS  AND  LOSSES. 


Year. 


1872 
1873 
1874 
1865 
1876. 
1877. 


Income. 

4 


$97,235,897 
98,949,253 

101,350,934 
98,382,757 
88,115,661 
79,098,502 


Expenditures. 


$34,131,532 
69,500,788 
73,555,632 
72,072,285 
69,288,220 
67,738,803 


Premiums 
received. 


$72,023,110 
72,656,572 
73,128,065 
71,252,214 
65,720,604 
57,861,739 


L08S2S 

paid. 


$20,663,181 
21,351,785 
22,774,164 
23,982,135 
23,524,472 
23,751,335 


INCOME. 


1875 

1876 

1877 

Cash  preminms 

$71,918,578 

21,890,776 

822,035 

4,417,214 

$32,810,655 

22,103,213 

291,844 

2,909,939 

$55, 552, 805 

21.157,315 

96, 439 

Interest,  dividends  and  rests 

Cash  from  other  sources 

Note  income 

2,307,934 

Total 

$99,048,603 

$83,115,661 

$79,093,502 
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EXPENDITURES. 


1S75 


1876 


1877 


Cash  for  losses  and  claims 

Lapsed,  surrendered  and  purchased  policies. 

Dividends  to  policy  holders 

Dividends  to  stockholders 

Commissions  and  sal  a  ties  to  agents 

Medical  examiners'  fees 

Salaries  of  officers,  etc :.. 

National,  state  and  local  taxes 

All  other  cash  payments 

Note  disbursements 

Total 


$23, 
13, 
14, 


962,135 

702,586 

433,114 

357,510 

4,798,833 

V 

I 

Y      3,282,894 


7, 


331,790 

204,423 


$72,073, 2S5 


$22,735, 

15,597, 

13,312, 

350, 

4,244, 


013  • 

954  j 
090 

308  j 

870  ' 


2,903,649 

4,225,247 
5,919,089 


$69,288,220 


$22,775,257 

14,138,995 

12,672,172 

398,354 

3,465,348 

2,661,867 

5,903,572 

5,722,228 


$67, 738,803 


BUSINESS  IN  WISCONSIN  IN  1877. 

The  total  amount  of  premiums  received  in  the  state  during  the 
year  was  $1,025,633;  losses  paid,  $507,564;  number  of  life  policies 
issued,  2,045;  number  of  life  policies  in  force  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  20,155;  compared  with  1876,  there  is  a  falling  off  in  premi- 
ums of  $196,095;  an  Increase  in  losses  of  $98,625;  a  decrease  in 
number  of  policies  issued  of  1,134;  in  number  of  polices  in  force,  a, 
dercease  of  3,188.  The  following  table  shows  the  premiums  re- 
ceived and  losses  paid  by  life  and  accident  insurance  in  this  state 
from  1872  to  present  time: 


Ykab. 

Premiums 
Received. 

Losses 
paid. 

Per- 
centage. 

1871 .. - 

1872.  

$1,834,838 
1,669,252 
1,535,662 
1,437,153 
1,340,766 
1,211,728 
1,025,633 

$315,337 
349,557 
430,322 
482,269 

.528, 653 
408,939 
507, 564 

17.18 
20.94 
28.03 
33  55 
39.42 
33:91 
49.00 

1873 _ 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 
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NOKTHWESTEKN  MUMTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

The  condition  of  this  company  has  been,  is  now,  and  promises  to 
be,  such  as  to  justify  the  state  pride  that  is  felt  in  it,  and  it  should 
be  encouraged  and  fostered  in  all  reasonable  ways. 

INSOLVENT  COMPANIES. 
Of  insolvent  companies  the  Universal  Life  Ins.  Co.  of  N.  Y.,  and 
the  Continental  Life  Ins.  Co.  of  N.  Y.,  had  quite  a  large  number 
of  policy  holders  in  this  state.  Of  the  former,  no  definite  infor- 
mation can  be  given.  Of  the  latter,  the  receiver's  statement  is  as 
follows: 

ContinenyJ  Jbife  Insurance  Company. 

(Incorporated  In  1866.) 
JOHN  P.  O'NEIL,  Receiver,  20  Nassau  street,  N.  Y.  city.    Appointed  March  31, 1877. 

*  Deposited  in  Insurance  Department: 

Bonds  and  mortgages $20,000  00 

U.S.  Bonds 81,950  00 

ASSETS. 

U.S.  Bonds  (par  value  $270, 000) $274,725  00 

Yonkers  watar  bonds  (par, $10,000) 10,000  00 

Note  secured  by  Metropolitan  Steamship  Co.  stock 33,500  00 

Premium  notes  and  loans 1,449,094  68 

Company's  building 325,000  00 

Real  estate  in  Brooklyn 4,0'K)  00 

Furniture  and  fixtures 1,150  00 

Bonds  and  mortgages  (face  value) 752,469  50 

Total ■. $2,849,939  18 

There  are  also  in  the  receiver's  possession  a  number  of  notes  and  drafts  of  sundry  persons 
unsecured,  and  he  has  the  title  to  several  pieces  of  real  estate,  the  value  of  which  he  is  un- 
able to  state. 

-LIABILITIES. 

Reserve  on  outstanding  policies  October  25, 1876 15,365,614  00 

Claims  for  losses  and  matured  endowments 746,763  78 

Sundry  claims  other  than  those  made  by  policy  holders 20, 287  70 

Total £6,132,665  48* 

RECEIPTS. 
Interestana  rents $21,212  42 

EXPENDITUKES. 

Paid  for  expenses  of  onice,  including  salaries ....  $8,086  80 

Paid  by  order  of  court 37,820  09 

Paid  for  taxes  and  expenses  of  real  estate 13,528  73 

Paldforfire  insurance i 580  94 

Total ., $60,016  56 
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The  deposit  of  the  Empire  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  which  company  was  reinsured 
by  the  "  ContineniaV  remains  with  the  N.  T.  Insurance  Department  ($23,500  bonds  and  mort- 
gages and  $75,900  U.  S.  bonds). 

It  cannot  now  be  stated  how  much  more  time  will  be  required  to 
wind  up  the  affairs  of  this  company,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
dividends  to  policy  holders  will  be  exceedingly  small. 

CHARTER  OAK  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.,  OF  HARTFORD. 

The  policy  holders  of  this  company  have  been  so  constantly  in- 
formed by  circular  and  the  press  as  to  its  condition,  that  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  speak  of  it  at  length  in  this  report.  It  is  now  pay. 
ing  claims  at  maturity,  in  60  per  cent,  cash  and  40  per  cent,  certi- 
ficate. It  is  hoped  a  fair  percentage  on  the  certificates  will  even- 
tually be  paid*  The  new  business  the  company  will  obtain  will 
probably  not  be  large.  The  present  management  of  the  company 
is  able  and  honest,  and  the  nterests  of  policy  holders  will  be  well 
subserved. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

PHILIP  L.  SPOONER,  Je., 

Commissioner  of  Insurance. 
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Table  XVII.  —  AMOUNT    OF  LICENSE   TAX  PAID  NOT 
INCLUDING  FEES. 

j&tna  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn '$300  00 

Connecticut  Mutual  life  Insurance  Co. ,  Hartford,  Conn 300  OO* 

Continental  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn 300  00 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  U.  S.,N.Y 300  00* 

Germania  Life  Insurance  Co.,  N.Y 300  00 

Home  Life  Insurance  Co.,  N.  Y 800  00 

Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  N.Y 300  0© 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass 300  00 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  N.Y 300  00 

Mutual  Benefit  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Newark,  N.J 300  00 

National  Life  Ins.  Co.  of  the  U.S.,  Chicago,  HI 300  00 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.,  N.Y 300  0© 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass 300  0© 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 2, 546  9S 

Penn  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 300  OS* 

Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn 300  0© 

Railway  Passenger  Assurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn 300  0© 

Travelers'  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn 300  00 

United  States  Life  Ins.  Co,,  N.  Y : 300  00 

Union  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Augusta,Me 300  00 

Washington  Life  Ins.  Co.,  N.  Y 300  00 

Total $8,546  98 
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Life  &  Accident  Ins.  Companies, 


NORTHWESTERN  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Located  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

(Organized  November  25, 1858.) 
AC.  L.  PALMER,  President  WILLARD  MERRILL,  Secretary. 


|I. -INCOME  DURING  1877.3 

Cash  received  for  premiums  without  deductions.. ....... $1,491,995  39 

Notes  and  loans  taken  for  premiums 523,472  24 

Premiums  paid  by  dividends,  including  reconverted  additions, 

.  $203,741.21 ;  by  surrendered  policies,  $73,132.51 276, 873  72 


Total  premium  income  (new,  $282,687.01 ;  renewal,  $2, 009,654.43) $2, 292, 341  35 

Interest  on  mortgage  loans ; 1,070,679  93 

interest  on  bonds  and  dividends  on  stock 27,102  54 

Cttterest  on  premium  notes,  loans  or  liens 276,520  41 

interest  on  other  debts  due  the  company 36,970  18 

Discount  on  claims  paid  in  advance 20  80 

Rents  from  company's  property > 7,451  90 

Total  income  during  the  year $3,711,087  11* 

Balance  of  net  or  ledger  assets  December  31, 1876 17,177, 137  54 

Total :  $20,8*8,224  05 


H.  DISBURSEMENTS  DURING  1877. 

3ash  paid  for  losses  and  additions $710,239  02    

Premium  notes  and  loans  used  in  payment  of  the  same 53,645  84    

Cash  paid  for  matured  endowments  and  additions 320, 453  93    

Premium  notes  and  loans  used  in  payment  of  the  same  ...*... 98, 242  03 

Total  amount  actually  paid $1,182,580  82 

Cash  paid  for  surrendered  policies 401,710  92 

Premium  notes  and  loans  used  in  purchase  of  surrendered  policies  [and 

voided  by  lapse 353,497  15 

Cash  surrender  values,  Including  reconverted  addition  applied  in  payment  of 

"^premiums 74,151  84 
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Cash  dividends  paid  to  policyholders  (applied  in  payment  of  premiums'  inter- 
est and  tax  §253,679.54) 312,906  46 

Premium  notes  and  loans  used  in  payment  of  dividends 566, 820  38 

Total  paid  policyholders... $2,891,667.57    

Paid  for  commissions  to  agents 145,584  36 

Paid  for  salaries  and  traveling  expenses  of  agents 46 ,  584  36 

Paid  for  medical  examiners1  fees 10,141  43 

Paid  for  salaries  and  other  compensation  of  officers  and  other  office  em- 
ployes   109,763  33 

Paid  for  taxes,  licenses,  fines  and  fees 25, 168  13 

Paid  lor  rent,  less  $518  received  under  sublease 9,514  64 

Paid  for  commuting  commissions 13,520  00 

Paid  for  furniture  and  fixtures  and  safes  for  home  and  agency  offices 1, 417  89 

Paid  for  advertising 13,259  16 

Paid  for  the  following  items,  viz:  Supplies  and  express,  $13,906.35;  law,  loan 
and  claim  expenses  and  official  examinations  and  appraisals,  $43,201.99; 
pay  and  expenses  of  trustees  and  executive  committee,  $8,293.82;  postage 

and  exchange,  $15,707.88 ;  other  expenses,  $8,773.70 89, 883  74 

Debit  balance,  profit  and  loss $14, 979  85 

Total  miscellaneous  expenses $479,S03  75 

Total  disbursements  during  the  year $3,371,471  32 

Balance  December  31, 1877 $17,516,753  33 


Invested  in  the  following: 

III. —  ASSETS  AS  PER  LEDGER  ACCOUNTS. 

Real  estate,  unincumbered,  cost  value  ...» , $868, 189  53 

Loans  secured  by  mortgages  on  real  estate,  first  liens 12, 308, 252  83 

Premium  notes  and  loans  on  policies  in  force 3, 262, 958  39 

Stocks,  Bonds,  etc..  owned  by  the  Company. 

Market  Cost 

value.  value. 

United  State  bonds $595,924  14  $582,076  65  

Missouri  State  bonds 53,750  00  52,497  50  

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  bonds 75,810  40  71,250  00  

Green  Bay  City,  Wis.,  bonds 32,165  64  21,892  00 

TownofG&le,  Trempealeau  Co.,  Wis.,  bonds 5,436  99  5,000  00  , 


Total  (carried  out  at  cost  value) $753,087  17     $732, 716  15  732, 716  15 


Cash  in  Company's  office,  $106,432.62;  deposited  in  banks,  $153,195.99 264,678  61 

Bills  receivable,  $14, 761 M ;  agents1  ledger  balances,  $57, 696.23 72, 457  77 

Office  furniture *.. .  7, 500  00 

Total  net  or  ledger  assets  as  per  balance $17, 516,753  33 

Deduct  depreciation  from  cost  of  assets 189,328  00 


Total  net  or  ledger  assets  less  depreciation , $17, 327,425  33 


Other  Assets : 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  bonds  and  mortgages , $479, 727  90 

Bond  and  stocks  owned 16,824  67 

Premium  notes,  loans  or  lien9 118,904  11 

Rents  due  and  accrued  on  company's  property  or  lease. 395  84 

Market  value  of  bonds  and  stocks  over  cost. ... 3,546  35 

9  —  Lss. 
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Gross  premiums  due  and  unreported  on  policies  in  force $81, 973  00    

Gross  deferred  premiums  on  policies  in  force 219,937  25 

-  Total $301,91025    

Deduct  average  loading  on  above  gross  amount  (25  per  cent. ) 75, 477  55    

Net  amount  of  uncollected  and  deferred  premiums   226, 432  70' 

Total  of  other  assets $845,831  57 

Totalassets $18,173,256  90 

Deduct  items  not  admitted 79, 957  77 


Total  admitted  assets $18,093,299  13 

Items  not  Admitted : 


Furniture,  fixtures  and  safes $7,500  00 

Agent's  balances  and  other  ledger  balances 57, 696  23 

Bills  receivable 14,761  54 


Total  items  not  admitted $70,957  77 


IV.  — LIABILITIES. 

Net  present  value  of  all  the  outstanding  policies  In  force  on  the  31st  day  of  De- 
cember, 1877,  computed  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Insurance  Department  accord- 
ing to  the  American  Experience  table  of  Mortality,  with  4y2  per  cent,  interest.  $14, 092, 201  00 

Claims  for  death  losses  and  matured  endowments  not  due $150 ,  208  09 

Claims  for  death  Josses  and  other  policy  claims  resisted 48 ,  500  00    

Total  policy  claims 198,708  09 

Dividends  of  surplus  or  other  description  of  profits  due  policy  holders 5 ,  000  00 

Amount  of  any  other  liability  of  the  company,  viz. :  premiums  paid  in  advance, 

<$14,885.29 ;  accrued  commissions,  $2,500;  reserve  on  lapsed  policies,  $15,322. .  32, 707  29 

.    Liabilities  on  policyholders' accouut $14,328,616  38 

Gross  surplus  on  policyholders' account 3,764,682  75 

Total  liabilities $18,093,299  13- 


V.  — PREMIUM  NOTE  ACCOUNT. 

Premium  notes,  loans  or  Hens  on  hand  Dec.  31  of  previous  year. . .  $3, 825, 551  16    

Premium  notes,  loans  or  liens  received  during  the  year 537, 370  88 

Total $4,362,922  04*' 

Deductions  during  the  year  as  follows,  viz.:  notes,  loans  or  liens 

used  in- 
payment of  losses  orclaims $151,887  87    

Purchase  of  surrendered  policies  and  canceled  by  lapse 353, 497  15    

Payment  of  dividends  to  policyholders.. 556,820  38    

Redeemed  by  maker  in  cash.... 27,758  25    

Total  reduction  of  premium  note  account 1, 099, 963  65* 

Balance  of  note  assets  at  end  of  year $3, 262, 958  39 


VII.  —EXHIBIT  OP  POLICIES. 
NUMBER  AND  AMOUNT  OP  POLICIES  AND  ADDITIONS,  CLASSIFIED. 

Policies  in  force  at  the  commencement  of  the  year : 

Number.  Amount. 

Whole  life  policies 26,985  $53,026,057 

Endowment  policies 8r781  12,941,093* 

All  other  policies '..        690  1,526,041 
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New  policees  issued  during  the  year : 

Whole  life  policies 3,149  7,021,763 

Endowment  policies 376  605,370 

All  other  policies       125  232,40a 

Old  policies  revived  during  the  year: 

Whole  life  policies 327  738,46& 

Endowment  polices 81  125,047 

Allother  policies 5  6,000» 

Old  policies  increased  in  amount : 

Whole  life  policies 3    

Endowment  policies 11    

All  other  policies 1  2,439 

Additions  by  dividends  during  the  year : 

Whole  life  policies 24,160' 

Endowment  policies 7,457 

All  other  policies" 503, 156 

Total  nnmber  and  amount 40,534  $76,759,455- 

Deduct  policies  decreased  and  ceased  to  be  in  force 5,768  12,342, 608 

Total  policies  in  force  at  the  end  of  the  year 34,766  $64,416, 847 

Policies  in  force  at  the  end  of  the  year,  including  additions: 

Number.  Amount. 

Whole  life  policies 26,C99  $50,839,129 

Endowment  policies 7,990  11,779,167 

All  other  policies . 677  1,798,847 

Policies  in  force  at  the  end  of  the  year 34,766  $64,416,847 

Policies  tvhich  have  csased  to  be  in  force  during  the  year,  with  the  mode  of  their  termination : 

Number.  Amount. 

Terminated  by  death 373  $717,441 

Byexpiry 323  568,387 

By  surrender 1,456  2,  £92,574 

By  lapse 3,196  6,785,877 

By  change  and  decrease 610,867 

Nottaken 210  1,065.462 

Totals 5,768  $12,342,608 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Business  in  Wisconsin  for  1877. 

Number.         Amount. 
Number  and  amount  of  policies  on  the  lives  of  citizens  of  Wisconsin 

in  force  December  31,  of  previous  year 9,341    $13,004,46100 

Number  and  amount  of  policies  on  the  lives  of  citizens  of  Wisconsin 

issued  during  the  year 481  710, 942  00 

Totals.... 9,822    $13,715,403  00 

Deduct  total  number  and  amount  which  have  ceased  .to  be  in  force 
during  the  year,  including  removals  from  the  state 933       1, 328, 731  00 

Total  number  and  amount  of  policies  in  force  in  Wisconsin,  De- 
cember 31, 1877 8,889    $12,386,672  00 
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Amount  of  losses  and  claims  on  policies  in  Wisconsin,  unpaid  Decem- 
ber 31,  of  previous  year 17  $26,722  03  < 

Amount  of  losses  and  claims  on  policies  in  Wisconsin,  incurred  dur- 
ing theyear 171  218,445  74 

Totals 188         $245,167  77 

Amount  of  losses  and  claims  on  policies  in  Wisconsin,  paid  during 

theyear 172  223,441  46 

Amount  of  premiums  collected  or  secured  in  Wisconsin,  during  the 

year,  in  cash  and  notes,  or  credits,  without  any  deduction  for  losses, 

dividends  (except  the  deduction  $38,471.87  dividends,  used  to  pay 

premiums),  commissions  or  other  expenses ;  cash  $254, 698.49 ;  notes 

orcredits,  $94,061.85;  total , $348,760  34 


jETNA  life  insurance  company. 

Located  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

(Commenced  business  in  1850.) 

T.  O.  ENDERS,  President  ^  J.  L.  ENGLISH,  Secretary. 

Attorneys  for  service  of  process  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  F.  T.  &  T.  C.  DAY,  Milwaukee. 


ASSETS  AS  PER  LEDGER  ACCOUNTS. 

Real  estate,  unincumbered,  cost  value $263,771  88 

Loans  secured  by  mortgage  on  real  estate,  first  liens 10, 709, 966  92 


Loans  on  Stoclc  Collaterals : 


Willimantic  Linen  Co.  stock 

United  Slates  Trust  Co.  stock 

Hartford  City  Coal  and  Salt  Co.  stk. 

United  States  Trust  Co.  stock    

iEtna  Fire  Insurance  Co.  stock 

Willimantic  Linen  Co.  stock 

United  States  Trust  Co.  stack 

iEtna  Fire  Insurance  Co.  stock] 

Hartford  Carpet  Co.  stock 

Willimantic  Linen  Co.  stock 

Keithsburgh  Township  bond 

Town  of  Dayton  bond 

Mt.  Pulaski  township  bond 

United  States  Trust  Co.  stock 

Union  Salt  Co.  stock — 

Wheeler  &  Wilson  Mfg.  Co.  stock. . . 

Mttax  Fire  Insurance  Co.  Stock 

Willimantic  Linen  Ca.  stock 

Willimantic  Linen  Co.  stock 

American  Screw  Co.  stock 

Agawam  Canal  Co.  stock 

Travelers  Insurance  Co.  stock 

Assignment  of  mortgage 

Assignment  of  mortgage 

-<Etna  Fire  Insurance  Co.  stock 

Phenix  Fire  Insurance  Co.  stock 

Hartford  Carpet  Co.  stock    

./Etna  Fire  Insurance  Co.  stock 

Hartford  Carpet  Co.  stock 

Hartford  Carpet  Co.  stock 

Total  amount $191,275  00 


Par 

Market 

value. 

val  ue. 

$2, 500  00 

$7,100  001 

1,300  00 

1, 196  00  | 
2,500  00! 
11,500  00{ 

2,500  00 

12,500  00 

8,000  00 

16,800  00| 

7,500  00 

21,300  00  J 
13,800  00"] 

15,000  00 

4,000  00 

8,400  00  J 

5,000  00 

11,250  OOf 

10,000  00 

28,400  00  J 

1,500  00 

1,500  00  1 
1,000  60  V 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

5,000  00 

4, 600  00 

42,500  00 

.42,500  00 

13,000  00 

39,000  00) 
35,280  OOf 

16,800  00 

10,625  00 

30,175  00 

8,750,00 

24,850  00 

800  00 

1,600  00) 

1,200  00 

600  oo  y 

800  00 

1,280  00 

4,000  00 

4,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,900  00 

4,400  00 

9,240  00 

1,000  00 

1,800  00 

2,500  00 

5,625  00 

2,500  00 

5,250  00 

3,000  00 

6,750  00 

1,600  00 

3,600  00 

Amount 
Joaned. 


$46, 300  00    

54,267  31    

2,68000    

4,000  00    

25,000  00    

56, 068  75    

13,300  00    

16, 500  00    

1,130  00    ...... \'...\.\\ 

3,500  00    ............. 

384  00    

3,500  00    

736  00    

3,800  00    

4,096  00 

4, 000  00    

2,700  00    

$342,896  00     $241,962  06 

#  241,962  06 


Premium  notes  and  loans  on  policies  in  force 3,318  063  97 
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Stocks,  Bonds,  etc.,  owned  by  the  Company* 


Connecticut  River  Banking  Co.,  stock 

Metropolitan  Bank,  New  York,  stock 

Phoenix  National  Bank,  Hartford,  stock 

Mercantile  National  Bank,  Hartford,  stock — 

City  National  Bank,  Hartford,  stock 

Hartford  National  Bank,  Hartford,  stock 

First  National  Bank,  Hartford,  stock 

National  Exchange  Bank,  Hartford,  stock « 

American  National  Bank,  Hartford,  stock 

Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  Hartford,  stock 

Snffield  National  Bank,  Suflield,  stock 

New  Britain  Nat.  Bank,  New  Britain,  stock. . . 
Charter  Oak  National  Bank,  Hartford,  stock.. 

./Etna  National  Bank,  Hartiord,  stock 

Hartford  Trust  Company,  Hartford,  stock 

U.  S.  Trust  Company,  Hartford,  stock 

Rockville  National  Bank,  Rockville,  stock 

Security  Company,  Hartford,  stock 

U.  S.  Government  registered  bonds 

District  of  Columbia  bonds,  3.65s 

Connecticut  River  Railroad  stock 

JEtna  Fire  Insurance  stock. 

N.  Y.,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  R.  R.  stock.. 
Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  railroad  bonds. . . 
Columbus  and  Indianapolis  railroad  bonds.... 

Cincinnati  and  Indiana  railroad  bonds 

Cleveland,  Paine  and  Ashtabula  R.  R.  bonds. 

Dayton  and  Michigan  railroad  bonds 

Little  Miami  railroad  bonds 

New  York  Central  railroad  bonds 

Union  Pacific  railroad  bonds 

Harlem  and  Port  Chester  R.  R.  bonds 

N.  Y.  Central  and  Hudson  River  R.  R.  bonds. 
Keokuk  and  Des  Moines  Valley  R.  R.  bonds.. 

Indiana  Central  R.  R.  bonds 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  R.  R.  bonds 

Southern  Minnesota  R.  R.  bonds 

Atlantic  Dock  bonds 

South  Carolina  state  bonds 

Virginia  state  bonds , 

Tennessee  state  bonds 

Mississippi  state  warrants 

Kansas  state  warrants 

Terre  Haute  city  bonds 

Richmond  city  bonds. -. 

Mobile  city  bonds 

Hartiord  city  bonds 

Cleveland  city  bonds 

Louisville  city  bonds 

Kansas  city  bonds 

New  Britain  city  bonds 

Chicago  city  bonds 


Cost  Market 

value.  value. 

.$17,545  00  $8,930  00 

10,312  50  9,750  00 

124,285  50  137,700  00 

42,885  25  45,200  00 

60,900  75  50,960  00 

107,720  25  116,250  00 

92,060  66  67,249  90 

93,729  80  97,776  00 

93,576  87  101,304  00 

102,462  25  64,975  00 

15, 100  00  13, 566  00 

28,450  00  30,000  00 

97,572  25  104,500  00 

79,969  46  83,300  00 

20,825  00  18,400  00 

5,262  50  4,600  00 

20,000  00  20,000  00 

10,000  00  10,000  00 

356,350  63  346,862  50 

217,126  38  228,000  00 

39,372  25  45,264  00 

17,136  68  13,230  00 

140,051  75  147,070  00 

47,380  00  44,500  00 

45,000  00  42,000  00 

20,675  00  21,840  00 

25,67125  26,520  00 

13, 950  00  15, 500  00 

S00  00  930  00 

3,810  00  4,160  00 

30,690  00  31,200  00 

99,500  00  112,000  00 

100,000  00  118,000  00 

21,950  00  12,420  00 

9,225  00  9,000  00 

747  50  1,000  00 

57,360  00  25,482  50 

23,750  00  26,000  00 

26, 545  00  17, 500  CO 

20,986  00  11,395  80 

31,301  00  12,920  00 

8,786  05  8,786  05  ' 

99,750  00  100,000  00 

61,400  00  67,000  00 

50,500  00  55,000  00 

120,000  00  120,000  00 

400,285  00  455,720  00 

229,230  00  242,550  00 

89, r,  50  00  104,000  00 

90,500  00  99,  COO  00 

130,689  00  136,500  00 

50,000  00  53,500  00 
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Springfield,  111.,  city  bonds 

Elizabeth  city  bonds 

Grand  Bspids  city  bonds 

Hartford  city  bonds - 

Peoria  city  bonds 

Ottawa  city  bonds 

Beardstown  city  bonds 

Peoria  city  bonds 

New  Boston  city  bonds 

Cleveland  city  bonds 

Jersey  City  bonds — * 

Newark  city  bonds 

Buffalo  city  bonds 

Des  Moines  city  bonds 

Port  Wayne  city  bonds 

Indianapolis  city  bonds 

Quincy  city  bonds... 

Milwaukee  city  bonds 

Cincinnati  city  bonds 

New  York  city  bonds 

Hartford  city  bonds 

Logansport  city  bonds 

St.  Paul  city  bonds 

Edgar  county  bonds 

Warren  covnty  bonds 

Marion  county  bonds. 

Monroe  county  bonds 

Macon  county  bonds 

Ford  county  bonds .  

Adams  county  bonds 

Christian  county  bonds 

Cook  county  bonds  

Sangamon  county  bonds 

Green  county  bonds 

Kankakee  county  bonds , 

Macoupin  county  bonds 

Sangamon  county  bonds 

White  county  bonds 

Gallatin  county  bonds 

Moultrie  county  bonds 

Randolph  county  bonds 

De  Witt  county  bonds 

Wabash  county  bonds 

Hudson  county  bonds 

Hartford  county  bonds 

Iroquois  county  bonds 

Ramsey  county  bonds 

Marion  county  bonds 

Paris  town  bonds 

Georgetown  town  bonds 

Newman  Town  bonds 

Camarga  Town  bonds ..' 

Garrett  Town  bonds 

Elwood  Town  bonds 


Cost  Market 

value.  value. 

87,205  00  95,170  00 

149,580  00  158,400  00    

34,58183  39,000  00 

18,710  00  19,000  00    

100,200  00  107,060  00    

10,000  00  10,000  CO    

2,980  00  3,500  00    

16,000  00  16,160  00  

9,750  00  9,750  00  

52,390  00  54,600  00  ; 

122,900  00-  141,700  00  * * 

172,015  05  189,660  00 

99,750  00  108,000  00  

40,000  00  41,200  00  | 

40,305  00  45,900  00  

487,570  00  498,70000  r. 

37,564  00  37,564  00  

97,500  00  107,000  00 

100,000  00  105,00000  

104,000  00  112,000  00  

4,15175  4,080  00 

61,200  00  61,200  00 

52.350  00  52,350  00  

53,600  00  53,600  00  

930  00  930  00  

99,500  00  105,000  00  

35,000  00  35,000  00  

46,475  00  46,475  00 

58,000  00  58,000  00 

37,937  50  45,000  00  

18,800  00  18,800  00  

22,750  00  26,500  00  

39,250  00  41,800  00  

18,200  00  18,200  CO  

24,687  50  24,687  50  

43,400  00  12,900  00  

46,000  00  50,000  00  

10,860  00  10,860  00  

10,400  00  10,400  00  

45,240  00  45,240  00  

51,330  00  51,330  00  

30,850  00  30,850  00 

26,100  00  26,100  00  

49,843  75  52,500  00 

70,000  00  70,000  00  

54,221  50  54,221  50  

32,000  00  32,000  00  ...  

200,250  00  210,000  00  

12,000  00  12,000  00  

30,000  00  30,000  00  •. 

$11,700  00  $11,700  00  

14,625  00  14,625  00  

12,67500  12,67500     

32,000  00  32,000  00    
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Cost  Market 

value.  value. 

Brooklyn  Town  bonds '  46,750  00  46,750  00    . 

Mt.Pulaski Town  bonds 30,000  00  30,000  00 

Grant  Town  bonds 20,453  22  20,453  22    . 

Penn  Town  bonds 18,525  00  18,525  00 

Moline  Town  bonds 19,750  00  19,750  00    . 

Edgewood  Town  bonds 8,850  00  8,850  00 

West  Hartford  Town  bonds". 15,000  00  15  000  00 

Rock  Island  Town  bonds 41,125  00  41,125  00 

Lennox  Town  bonds 8,400  00  8,400  00 

Danbury  Town  bonds 18,050  00  18,050  00 

Astoria  Town  bonds 4,500  00  4,500  00 

Woodland  Town  bonds 4,500  00  4,500  00 

Browning  Town  bonds 4,500  00  4,500  00 

Bushnell  Town  bonds 21,875  00  21,875  00 

Virginia  Town  bonds  . 2,000  00  2,000  00 

Ricks  Town  bonds 6,980  00  6,980  00 

Mattoon  Town  bonds 20,250  00  20,250  00 

Winchester  Town  bonds 9,60000  9,600  00 

Middleport  Town  bonds 14,700  00  14,700  00 

Belmont  Town  bonds... 14,700  00  14,700  00 

Galva  Town  bonds. 14,700  00  14,700  00 

MUfordTown  bonds 12,204  80  12,204  80 

Keitsburgh  Town  bonds !....• 23,000  00  23,000  00 

DeWitt  Town  bonds 9,950  00  9,950  00 

Ross  Town  bonds 28,802  70  28,802  70 

Aurora  Town  bonds 11,860  00  11,860  00 

Evans  Town  bonds   2,895  00  2,895  00 

East  Windsor  Town  bonds 29,700  00  29,700  00 

Brooklyn  Town  bonds 29,700  00  27,000  00 

Brooklyn  Town  bonds 1,000  00  1,000  0Q 

Sprague  Town  bonds 40,133  33  40,133  33 

Total  (carried  out  at  cost  value) $7, 347, 098  41  $7, 504, 452  90 


$7,347,098  41 


Gash  in  company's  office,  $10,395.83;  deposited  in  banks,  $978,416.32 9S8,812  15 

Bills  receivable,  $55,937.61;  agents1  ledger  balances,  $1,838.36 57,775  97 

Total  net  ledger  assets,  as  per  balance $22,927,451  36 

Other  Assets : 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  bonds  and  mortgages $660, 061  48 

Bonds  and  stocks  owned 117.201  77 

Market  value  of  bonds  and  stocks  over  cost 157, 354  49 

Due  from  other  companies  for  losses  or  claims  on  policies  reinsured 15, 000  00 

Gross  premiums  due  and  reported  on  policies  in  force $139, 470  98    

Gross  deferred  premiums  on  policies  in  force 124,635  62    * 

Total •• $264,106  60    

Deduct  average  loading  on  above  gross  amount  (20  per  cent.) 52, 821  32 

Net  amount  of  uncollected  and  deferred  premiums 211, 285  2S 

Total  of  other  assets 1,160,903  02 

Deduct  items  not  admitted 57,775  97 

Total  admitted  Assets $24,030,578  41 
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Items  not  admitted : 

Agents'  balances  ... $1,838  36 

Bills  receivable 55,937  61 


Totalitesas  notadmitted $57,775  ! 


V.- LIABILITIES. 

Net  present  value  of  all  the  outstanding  policies  in  force  on  the 
31st  day  of  December,  1877,  computed  by  the  Connecticut  Insur- 
ance department,  according  to  the  American  Experience  table  * 
of  mortality,  with  414  per  cent.2interest $19,311,694  00    

Deduct  net  value  of  risks  reinsured 101,67100    

Net  reinsurance  reserve $19,210,023  00 

Premium  obligations  in  excess  of  the  net  value  of  their  polioies 1, 674  11 

Claims  for  death  losses  and  matured  endowments  not  due $374, 921  99    

Claims  for  death  losses  and  other  policy  claims  resisted 42, 537  00    

Total  policy  claims 417,458  00 

Dividends  oi  surplus,  or  other  description  of  profits  due  policy  holders 96, 614  52 

Amounfcof  any  other  liability  of  the  company,  viz. :    Bills  unpaid,  $2, 125.10 ; 
other  liabilities,  $7,668.66 ;  special  reserve  to  cover  possible  depreciation  in 

real  estate,  $50,000 59,793  76 

Liabilities  on  policyholder's  account $19,785, 563  39 

Gross  surplus  on  policyholder's  account. 4,245,015  02 

Total  liabilities $24,030,578  41 


CONNECTICUT  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Located  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

(Organized  December  15,  1846.) 

JAMES  GOODWIN,  President.  JACOB  L.  GREENE,  Secretary 

Attorney  for  service  of  process  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  NATHAN  PERELES,  Milwaukee. 


III.  — ASSETS,  AS  PER  LEDGER  ACCOUNTS. 

Real  estate,  unincumbered,  cost  value •.      $4,067,908  90 

Loans  secured  by  mortgages  on  real  estate,  first  liens 28. 335,744  97 

Loans  on  Stock  Collaterals : 

Par  Market        Amount 

value.  value.  loaned. 

United  States  bonds $500  00  $533  131 

St.  Louis  City  bonds 2,000  00  2,000  00  1     -Q  Rm  oq 

Ohio  Canal  stock 5,000  00  5,500  00  f    *»»«**  *»    '•• 

Little  Miami  R.  R.  stock . 2,500  00  2,000  00  j 

Pettis  County,  Mo.,  bonds 3,000  00  2,500  00         2,250  00    

Kansas  Pacific  R.  R.  bonds 3,000  00         1,500  00) 

Connecticut  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Co.  V      2, 500  00 

Stock , 2,000  00         1,700  00) 
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United  States  bonds.  , 

Mortgage  bond  on  property  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky 

Mortgage  bond  on  property  in  Evane- 
ville,  Ind 

..Etna  Fire  Inaurance  Co.  stock 

N.  Y.,  N.  H.  and  Hartford  R.  R.  stock  . 

Merch.  Nat.  Bank,  Toledo,  O.,  stock  . . . 

First  Nat.  Bank,  Indianapolis,  stock. .. 

Mortgage  bond  of  Wm.  P.  Goembel, 

Germantown,  111 

Scotia  Iron  Co.,  St.  Louis,  stock. 

Mortgage  notes  of  Frank  G.  Porter,  St. 

Louis 

Promissory  notes  of  Geo.  L.  Wright,  St. 

Louis 

Rockville  R.  R.  bonds 


1,000  00 

1,190  00 

1,000  00 

5,000  00 

10,000  00 

3,000  00 

2,000  00 

4,000  00 

1,500  00 

10,000  00 

21,800  00 

10,000  00 

1,400  00 

2,212  00 

1,500  00 

25,000  00 

17,500  00 

20,000  00 

50,000  00 

70,000  00 

50,000  00 

500  00 

1,000  CO 

400  03 

10,000  00 

20,000  00  "j 

6,531  14 

6,531  14  S- 

I 

18,777  00 

12,245  86 

12,245  86  J 

25,000  00 

25,000  00 

10,000  00 

Total  amount $166,677  00    $207,212  13    $130,730  28 


130,730  2& 


w 


Premium  notes  and  loans  on  poficies  in  force,  the  reserve  in  excess  of  all  in- 
debtedness    .. 5,605,486,14 

Stocks,  Bonds,  etc.,  owned  by  tlie  company : 

Cost  value.  Market  value. 

United  States  bonds $2,448,359  12  $2, 545, 062  50    

Connecticut  State  bonds  (untaxable) 600,000  00  690,000  00    

Tennessee  State  bonds 19,900  00  8,710  00    

Indiana  State  bonds 103,500  00  103,500  00    

Toledo  City  bonds 61,200  00  61,200  00 

Fort  Wayne  City,  Ind.,  bond 75,000  00  75,000  00 

Jackson  City,  Mich.,  bonds 99,000  00  .      99,000  00 

Evansville  City  bonds 302,310  00  302,310  00 

■  Louisville  City,  Ky.,  bonds 275,000  00  275,000  00 

Quincy  City,  III.,  bonds 208,700  00  20S,700  00 

Milwaukee  City,  Wis.,  bonds 625, 000  00  625, 000  00 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  bonds 182,500  00  182,500  00 

Mobile  City,  Ala.,  bonds 78,200  00  78,200  00 

Cleveland  City  bonds 81,810  00  81,810  00 

St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce  bonds 435, 000  00  435, 000  00 

First  National  Bank,  Hartford,  stock 13,000  00  11, 960  00 

City  National  Bank,  Hartford,  stock' 10,725  00  9,100  00 

JStna  National  Bank,  Hartford,  stock 2, 500  00  3, 000  00 

Phoenix  National  Bank,  Hartford,  stock 1, 650  00  2, 250  00 

Charter  Oak  National  Bank,  Hartford,  stock. ...  1, 055  00  1, 270  00 

State  Bank,  Hartford,  stock 1,275  00  1,150  00 

Fourth  National  Bank,  N.  Y.,  stock 16, 000  00  15, 680  00 

Connecticut  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Co.,  stock . .  30, 000  00  25, 500  00 

N.  Y.,  N.  H.  and  Hartford  R.  R.  stock 21, 000  00  33 ,  180  00 

Connecticut  River  R.  R.  Co.  stock 5, 000  00  6, 300  00 


Total  (carried  out  at  cost  value) $5, 697, 684  12    $5, 880, 382  50 


$5,  697,684  12 


Cash  in  company's  office,  18,956.02 ;  deposited  in  banks,  $1,181,720.60 1, 190,676  62 

Bills  receivable,  $4,372.21 ;  agents  ledger  balances,  $39,480.33 43,852  54 

Total  net  or  ledger  assets  as  per  balance $45,072,083  5*3 
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Other  Assets  : 

(Interest  due  affd  and  accrued  on  bonds  and  mortgages $1, 866,379  87 

Bonds  and  stocks  owned '. 71,855  83 

Premium  notes,  loans  or  liens 302,425  43 

fients  due  and  accrued  on  company's  property  or  lease 10,000  00 

'Market  value  of  bonds  and  stocks  over  cost 182,698  38 

•Gross  deferred  premiums  on  policies  in  force $51,840  02 

iDeduct  average  loading  on  above  gross  amount  (20  per  cent.) 17, 280  00 

Net  amount  of  uncollected  and  deferred  premiums. 34,560  02 

Total  of  other  assets $2,467,919  53 


Total  assets ; $47,540,003  10 

'Deduct  items  not  admitted 43, 852  54 

Total  admitted  assets I $47,496,150  56 


Items  not  admitted: 

Agents'  balances , $39,480  33 

Bsftls  receivable. ". 4,372  21 


Total  items  not  admitted $43,852  54 


IV. -LIABILITIES. 

Het  present  value  of  all  outstanding  policies  in  force  on  the  31st  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1877,  computed  by  the  Connecticut  Insurance  Department,  according 

to  the  American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality,  with  4}£  per  cent,  interest.  $39, 276, 081  00 

Premium  obligation  in  excess  of  the  net  value  of  their  policies : 

*  Claims  for  death  losses,  and  matured  endowments  not  due $580,935  00    

Claims  for  death  losses  and  other  policy  claims  resisted 274, 100  00    

Total  poi^  claims 855,035  00 

Dividends  of  surplus,  or  other  description  of  profits  due  policyholders 291, 041  95 

Contingent  reserve  on  lapsed  policies 328,353  00 

Liabilities  on  policyholders1  account $40,740,510  95 

*  £xQ8s  surplus  on  policyholders'  account 6, 755,639  61 

Total  liabilities $47,496,150  56 


CONTINENTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
(Located  in  Hartford,  Conn.) 

(Commenced  Business  IS64.) 
-JAMES   PARSONS,  President  ROBT.  E.  BEECHER,  Secretary 

Attorney  for  service  of  process  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  W.  W.  Field,  Madison. 


ASSETS  AS  PER  LEDGER  ACCOUNTS. 

;Sealestate  unincumbered,  cost  value $.268,136  29 

.Loans  secured  by  mortgages  of  real  estate ,  first  liens .  789, 310  89 
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Stocks,  Bonds  and  othek  Securities  held  as  Collateral  por 
Cash  Loans. 

Par         Market  Am* t  Loaned 
Value,         Value.       Thereon. 


Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Ins.  Co.  stock $5, 000  00     $6,000  00     $3, 550  03    

Mortgage  notes  assigned  to  Co 8,000  00       8,00000       7,150  00 

First  National  Bank  Kansas  City  stock 10, 000  00     lis,  000  00       5, 000  00    

Mortgage  note  assigned  to  Co 3,500  00       3,500  00       3,500  00    

Union  Manufacturing  Co.  stock 3,600  00       3,600  00       2,50000 

10  per  cent,  mortgage  farm  bonds 2,000  00       2,000  00       1,500  00    

Mortgage  notes  assigned  to  Co 6,000  00       6,000  00       6,000  00    

Orient  Fire  Tns.  Co.  stock •..       2.800  00       3,080  00  750  00    

Mortgage  note  assigned  to  Co 5,000  00       5,000  00       5,000  00    

uaEtna  Ifire  Ins.  Co.  stock 400  00  840  00  400  00    

Adam's  Nickel  Co.  stock 9,000  00     10,800  00 1 

National  Bank  of  tbe  State  of  New  York..  .  400  00  480  00  '    --  ORn  ™ 

Phoenix  National  Bank  stock. . . 260  00  250  00  f  n'vbU  w    

National  Bank  of  Commerce  stock 1, 000  00       1, 260  00  J 

Bank  of  America  stock 3,000  00       4,980  00) 

St.  Nicholas  National  Bank  stock 4,000  00       3,200  00V    9,500  00    ... 

Connecticnt  General  Life  Ins.  Co.  Stock. ...        4, 000  00       4, 000  00  ) 

Union  National  Bank  stock 3,000  00       4,260  001 

Gallatin  National  Bank  stock 3, 000  00       3, 600  00  ) 

Merchants'  National  Bank  stock 3, 000  00       3, 420  00  | 

City  National  Bank  stock 4,000  00       8.000  00  !   ofi  k™  on 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  stock 4, 000  00       5, 040  00  M'  * ' 

Adam's  Nickel  Co.  stock 3,900  0 J       4,680  00  1 

Conn.  General  Life  Ins.  Co.  stock 1, 000  00       1, 000  00  | 

Willimantlc  Linen  Co.  stock 500  00       1, 400  00  J 

10  per  cent,  mortgage  farm  bonds 2, 500  00       2, 500  00  1 

Adam's  Nickel  Co.  stock 4,000  00       4,800  00  V    7,100  00     

St.  Nicholas  National  Bank  stock 1, 000  00  800  00 ) 

New  London  R.  R.  Co.  stock 1,000  00       1,000  00  700  00    

Chicago  &  Alton  R.  R.  Co.  Stock 2,700  00       2,214  00       2,000  00    

Adam's  Nickel  Co.  stock 1,000  00       1,200  00  600  00    

Jndgment  note  secured  by  real  estate 1, 000  00       1, 000  00       1, 000  00    

Mortgage  note^assigned  to  Co 7,395  00       7,395  00       5,000  00    

Totals  (carried  out  at  amount  loaned)  ..  $110,955  00  $127,299  00    $99,080  00  $99,030  00 

Loans  made  in  cash  to  policyholders  on  this  company's  policies 950  00 

Premium  notes,  loans,  or  liens  on  policies  in  force,  the  reserve  in  excess  of  all 

indebtedness 930,840  66 

Stocks  and  Bonds-  Owned  Absolutely  by  the  Company. 

Cost  Market 

Value.  Value. 

United  States  registered  bonds $131,296  25     $121,325  00    

Fort  Wayne  City  bonds 7,575  00  8,500  00    

Middletown  Water  bonds 6,772  50  7,400  00    

Hartford  City  bonds 8,410  00  8,925  00    

Macoupin  County  bonds .. . 10,000  00  7,500  00    

Jefferson  County  bonds 8,500  00         10,000  00    

Leavenworth  County  bonds 8,000  00  5,000  00 

Utica  Town  bonds 12,000  00         12,000  00    

Middletown,  Unionville  &  W.  G.  R.  R.  bonds 7,000  00        14,000  00 

Quincy  City  bonds 7,400  00  8,050  00    

Windham  Town  orders 10,000  00         10,000  00    

N.  J.  Midland  R.  R.  receivers  certificate 1,947  43  1,947  43    

Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  National  Bsnk  stock 37, 251  14        32, 417  50    

Conn.  Trust  &  Safe  Dep.  Co. stock 7,750  00     *     6,375  00    

Security  Co.  stock 2,000  00  2,500  00    

Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Ins.  Co.  stock 1,47158  1,50000    

Merchants' Loan  and  Trust  Co.  stock 14,56000        14,560  00    

Bloomington  Banking  Association  stock 2, 500  00  2, 500  00    

Adam's  Bank,  Topeka,  Kansas,  stock ,  1,000  00  1,00000    

American  Nalional  Bank,  Hartford,  stock 990  00  990  00 

./Etna  National  Bank,  Hartford,  stock „ 1,200  00  1,200  00    ... ...► 
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Stafford  National  Bank,  Stafford,  stock 

Fourth  National  Bank,  New  York,  stock. 

Bockville  National  Bank,  Rockvifle,  stock 

Tradesman's  National  Bank,  N.  Y.  stock 

Bank  of  Attica,  National  Bank,  Buffalo,  stock 

Thompson  National  Bank  stock 

Orient  Ins.  Co.,  Hartford,  stock 

jEtnalns.  Co.,  Hartford,  stock 

Hartford  Life  &  Annuity  Ins.  Co.  stock 

Hartiord  Steam  Boiler  Ins.  Co.  stock 

United  States  Express  Co.  stock 

Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  stock 

Del.,  Lack.  &  Western  R.  R.  Co.  stock 

St.  Louis,  Alton  &  Terre  Haute  R.  R.  Co.  stock 

New  London  &  No.  R.  R.  Co.  stock 

St.  Louis  &  Kansas  City  R.  R.  Co.  stock 

Chicago,  R.  I.  &  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  stock 

Chicago  &  Alton  R.  R.  Co.  stock 

Gold  &  Stock  Telegraph  Co.  stock 

Hartford  Carpet  Co.  stock*. 

Richmond  Stove  Co.  stock 

Scranton  Silk  Co.  stock 

Middleville  &  W.  Gap  R.  R.  bond 

Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  &  Northern  R.  R.  bond. . . 

Gold&  Stock  Telegraph  Co.  stock 

Conn.  General  Life  Ins.  Co.  stock 


540  00 

540  00 

300  00 

300  00 

5,175  00  . 

"  5,175  00 

2,640  00 

2,640  00 

2,200  00 

2,200  00 

1^300  00 

1,300  00 

660  00 

660  00 

4,450  00 

4,450  00 

1,500  00 

1, 500  00 

6,000^0 

6, 000  00 

480  00 

480  00 

8, 750  00 

8, 750  00 

2,550  00 

2, 550  00 

1,800  00 

1, 800  CO 

20,000  00 

20,000  09 

2,700  00 

2, 700  00 

5, 125  00 

5,125  00 

4, 100  00 

4, 100  00 

2,950  00 

2,950  00 

2,250  00 

2,230  00 

5,375  09 

5, 375  00 

2, 500  00 

2,500  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

2, 730  00 

2, 730  90 

1,900  00 

1,900  00 

54,700  00 

54,700  00 

.$431,298  90     $421.364  93 


Total  (carried  out  at  cost  value $431,268  90 

Cash  in  company's  office,  $27,915.16;  cash  deposited  in  bank, 

$148,614.52;  total  cash... ......  176,529  68 

Bills  receivable,  $138,765.92;  agents'  ledger  balances,  $24,776.83; 

total '..  163,542  75 

Office  furniture  and  safes ; 17, 270  24 


Total  net  or  ledger  assets  as  per  balance 2, 926,959  41    

Deduct  depreciation  from  cost  of  assets  to  bring  same  to  market 

value 9,933  97    

Total  net  or  ledger  assets  less  depreciation $2,917, 025  44 

OTHER  ASSETS. 

Interest  due,  $31,888.56;  and  accrued,   $26,173.61,  on  bonds  and 

mortgages 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  bonds  and  stocks 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  collateral  loans 

Interest  due,  $83, 288.70 ;  snd  accrued,  $29,425.22,  on  premium  notes, 

loans,  or  liens 

Gross  premiums  due  apd  unreported  on  policies  in 

force  December 31, 1877 ...    $81,246  82 

Gross  deferred  premiums  on  policies  in  force  Decem- 

ber31,1877_ : 33,700  61    

Total] $114,947  43 

Deduct  the  loading  on  above  gross  amounts  (20  per 

cent) 22,989  48  

Net  amount  of  uncollected  and  deferred  premiums 91, 957  95    

Total  of  other  assets 852,929  47 


34, 

775  17 

12,172  48 

7, 

009  95 

112, 

,713  92 
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Total  assets $3,175,654  91 

Deduct  items  not  admitted 180,812  99 


Total  admitted  assets ;...  $2,994,841  ' 


Items  not  admitted. 

Furniture, fixtures,  and  sate t $17,270  24 

AgentsM)alances v 24,776  83 

Bills  receivable 138, 765  92 


Total  items  not  admitted. 


$180,812  99 


LIABILITIES. 

Net  present  value  of  all  the  outstanding  policies  in  force  on  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1877,  computed  by  the  Connecticut  Insurance  Department,  according  to 
the  American  Experience  Table  ot  Mortality,  with  4H  per  cent,  interest $2, 706,676  00 

Claims  for  death  losses,  and  matured  endowments,  in  process  of  ad- 
justment, or  adjusted  and  not  due $30, 937  00    

Claims  for  death  losses,  and  other  policy  claims,  resisted  by  the 

company 1,  SOD  00    

Total  policy  claims 32,437  00 

Total  liabilities  (except  capital  stock). $2,739,113  00 


Surplus  as  regards  policyholders^  $255,723.92,  on  the  basis  of  admitted  assets. 


EQUITABLE   LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  UNI- 
TED STATES. 

Located  in  New  York  City. 

(Organized  July  28, 1859.) 
HENRY  B.  HYDE,  President.  SAMUEL  BORROWE,  Secretary. 

Attorney  for  service  of  process  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  JOSEPH  HAMILTON,  Milwaukee. 


ASSETS,  AS  PER  LEDGER  ACCOUNT. 

Real  estate,  unincumbered,  cost  and  book  value $6,286, 744  94 

'  Loans  secured  by  mortgage  on  real  estate,  first  liens 13,723,218  44 

Loans  on  Stock  GollatdraU : 


Par  Market 

value.  value. 

Brooklyn  City" stock - . .         $8, 000  00  $9, 280  00 

United  States  bonds 3,000  00  3,128  75 

United  States  bonds 1,000  00  1,056  25 

United  States  bonds 1,000  00  1,056  25 

Mercantile  Safe  Deposit  Co.  stock..       260,000  00  325,000  00 

United  States  bonds 2,000  00  2,110  00 

United  States  bonds 50,000  00  53,437  50 

United  States  bonds 100,300  00  103,191  87 


Amount 
loaned. 

$7,000  00 
3,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 

175,000  00 
2,000  00 
50,000  00 

100,000  00 
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.United  States  bonds 150,500  00  154,840  62  150,000  00 

United  States  bonds  100,000  00'  103,000  00  100,000  00 

United  States  bonds 50,200  00  51,648  75  50,000  00 

United  States  bonds 7,000  00  7,463  75  7,000  00 

United  States  bonds 100,000  CO  102,875  00  100,000  00 

United  States  bonds •  •  •  •  300, 000  00  309,^00  00  302,206  00 

United  States  bonds 202,000  00  206,653  50  200,000  00 

United  States  bonds 250, 000  00  257, 187  50  250,000  00 

United  States  bonds 250, 000  00  264,062  50  250,000  00 

United  States  bonds 105, 000  00  106, 181  25  100, 000  00 

United  States  bonds 80,000  00  82,400  00  80,000  00 

United  States  bonds 25,000  00  26,406  25  25,000  00 

Total  amount. $2, 045, 000.00  $2,169, 978  74  $1 ,953,206  00 


1,953,206  00 


Stocks.  Bonds;  etc.,  owned  by  the  Company : 

Cost  Market 

value.  value. 

United  States  bonds $5, 829, 413  47     $5, 721, 745  00    

New  York  City  stock 1,439,83125       1*474,250  00    

Brooklyn  City  stock : 137,045  00  162,520  00 

Rochester  City  stock 55,500  00  58,250  00    

Buffalo  City  stock 59,54932  61,009  19    

Sharon  Town.  N.  Y.,  bonds 11,500  00  11,902  50    

Yonkers  Town,  N.  Y„  bonds 4,712  00  5,175  00    

Little  Valley  Town,  N.  Y.,  bonds 5,000  00  5,320  83    

Greenburgh  Town,  N.  Y.,  bonds 8,000  00  8,31145    

Virginia  bonds •..  13,050  00  17.470  91 

South  Carolina  bonds 16,250  00  17,250  00    

Merchantile  Trust  Co., N.Y.,  stock 1,487,630  84       1,524,277  50    

Total  (carried  out  at  cost  value) $9, 067, 482  38     $9, 067,482, 38 

:          -  8,067,492  38 

Cash  in.  company's  office,  $61,861.53;  deposited  in  banks,  $892,185.87:  cash  in 

course  of  transmission  (since  received),  $152,  293.12 ;  total 1 ,  106, 340  52 

Agents'  ledger  balance 237, 247  85 

Commuted  commissions 103,753  74 


Total  net  or  ledger  assets  as  per  balance *. $32,477, 991  87 


Other  Assets. 

Interest  due  on  accrued  bonds  and  mortgages $276,502  29 

Bonds  and  stocks  owned 17, 624  57 

Collateral|loans 20,899  62 

Bents  due  and  accrued  on  company's  property  or  lease 76, 448  42 

Gross  premiums  due  and  unreported  on  policies  in  force  (less  pre- 
miums paid  in  advance) $79,418  00    

Gross  deferred  premiums  on  policies  in  force 578,850  00    

Total $658,278  00    

Deduct  average  loading  on  above  gross  amount  (20*per  cent) .     131 ,  656  00    


Net  amount  of  uncollected  and  deferred  premiums 526, 622  00 

Premium  on  gold  on  hand -,4 2,910  43 

Total  of  other  assets... $921,007  33 


Total  assets $33,398,999  20 

Deduct  items  not  admitted « ', 340,899  59 


,  Total  admitted  assets $33,057,999  61 
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Items  not  admitted.. 

Commuted  commissions 1103,751  74s*: 

Agents' balances 237,247  85 

Total  Items  not  admitted : $340,999  59 

V.- LIABILITIES. 

Net  present  value  of  all  the  outstanding  policies  in  force  on  the  31st  day  of 
December,  1877,  computed  by  the  "New  York  State  Insurance  Department 
according  to  the  American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality,  with  4%  per  cent 

interest $2  6,533,775©* 

Claims  for  death  losses  and  matured  endowments  not  due $445 .040  00 

Claims  for  death  losses  and  other  policy  claims  resisted 80, 500  00 

Total  policy  claims .- 525,540  00 

Dividends  of  surplus,  or  other  description  of  profits  due  policy  holders 79,476  00' 

Amount  of  any  other  liability  of  the  company,  viz.  i  three  months'  clause  —  162, 347  00  • 

Liabilities  on  policy  holders'  account $27, 301, 138  Ofrv 

Gross  surplus  on  policy  holders'  account 5, 756, 861  61 '. 

Total  liabilities $33,057,999  62 -s 


Estimated  surplus  (included  above)  accrued  on  Tontine  or  other 
policies  where  the  profits  are  specially  reserved  for  that  class 
of  policies $2,589,919  00 

Estimated  surplus  accrued  on  all  other  policies 3, 166,942  61 


GERMANIA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Located  in  New  York  City. 

(Organized  July  16, 1860.) 

HUGO  WESENDONCK,  President.  CORNELIUS  DOREMUS,  Secretary 

Attorney  for  eervice  of  process  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  LOUIS  AUER,  Milwaukee.    • 


ASSETS,  AS  PER  LEDGER  ACCOUNTS.  - 

Real  estate,  unincumbered,  cost  value $782, 527  ®6 

Loans  secured  by  mortgages  on  real  estate,  first  liens 4, 790,24$  IB 

Lons  on  Stock  Collaterals :  • 

Par  Market  Amount 

value.  value.  loaned. 

United  States  bonds $160, 000  00     $166, 147  50     $160, 000  00        $160, 000  GG> 


Stocks,  Bonds,  etc.,  Owned  by  the  Company. 

Par  Market 

value.  value. 

United  States  bonds $1,164,000  00  $1,215,110  00 

Virginia  State  bonds 30,00000  9,000  00 

Mississippi  warrants 10,000  00  7,50000 

New  York  City  bonds 525,00000  572,260  00 

New  York  County  bonds 25,000  00  27,250  00 

Brooklyn  City  loan 150,000  00  169,500  00 


Total  (carried  out  at  cost  value)  .. $1, 904, 000  00    $2, 000, 620  00       1, 995,577  59*< 
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Cash  in  company's  office,  $593.16;  deposited  in  banks  and  with  Bavarian  gov- 
ernment, f 60, 672 .67;  total 61,265  83 

Totalnetor  ledger  as  3ets  as  per  balance $7,789,613  21 

Deduct  depreciation  from  cost  of  assets 85,243  39 

Total  net  or  ledger  assets,  less  depreciation $7,704,369  82 


Other  Assets. 

Interest  dne  and  accrued  on  bonds  and  mortgages $60, 217  16 

Bonds  and  stocks  owned 20,263  87 

Collateral  loans 470  00 

Market  value  of  bonds  and  stocks  over  cost 5,042  41 

Gross  premiums  due  and  unreported  on  policies  in  force $31, 905  42    

Gross  deferred  premiums  on  policies  in  force 228,292  95    


Total $260,198  37 

Deduct  average  loading  on  above  gross  amount  (20  per  cent.).      52,039  68 


Net  amount  of  uncollected  and  deferred  premiums 208, 158  69 

Cash  in  course  of  transmission... 23,421  90 


Total  of  other  assets $317,574  03 

Total  admitted  assets $8,021,943  85 


V.— LIABILITIES. 

Net  preent  value  of  all  the  outstanding  policies  in  force  on  the  31st  day  of  De- 
cember, 1877,  computed  by  the  New  York  State  Insurance  Department  ac- 
cording to  the  American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality,  with  4yz  per  cent, 
interest $6,853,978  00 

Claims  for  death  losses  and  matured  endowments  not  due $80, 033  62 

Claims  for  death  losses  and  other  policy  claims  resisted 7,608  97    

Total  policy  claims 87,642  59 

Dividends  of  suiplos  or  other  description  of  profits  due  policy  holders. ... 36, 619  59 

National,  state  or  other  taxes  due 580  00 

Amount  due  on  account  of  salaries,  rents  and  office  expenses $1, 666  67 

Reserve  for  extra  risks  and  policies  lapseld,  iable  to  be  surrendered 14, 789  51 

Liabilities  on  policy  holder's  account $6, 995, 276  36 

Gross  surplus  on  policy  holder's  account 1, 026 , 667  49 

Total  liabilities $8,021,943  85 

Estimated  surplus  (included  above)  accrued  on  Tontine  or  other 
policies  where  the  profits  are  specially  reserved  for  that  class  of 
policies $18,296  82 

Estimated  surplus  accrued  on  all  other  policies 190, 000  00 
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HOME  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
Located  in  Brooklyn,  N .  Y. 

[Organized  May  1,  I860.] 

GEORGE  C.  RIPLEY,  President  WILLIAM  J.  COFFIN,  Secretary. 

Attorney  for  the  service  of  process  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  B.  H.  KELLOGG,  Milwaukee. 


ASSETS  AS  PER  LEDGER  ACCOUNTS. 

Real  estate,  unincumbered,  cost  value $192,687  13 

Loans  secured  by  mortgages  on  real  estate,  first  liens 1 ,476, 566  00 

Loans  on  stock  collaterals : 

Par  Market  Amount 

value.  value.  loaned. 

Brooklyn  City  Railroad  stock $5.110  00  $9,709  00        $5,000  00 

Nassau  National  Bank  stock 2, 000  00  2, 8C0  00 1 

Brooklyn  National  Bank  stock 1, 500  00  1, 950  00  V        1 ,750  00    

Brooklyn  City  Gas  Co.  stock L,  250  00  2, 000  00  ) 

Union  Trust  Co.  stock 10,000  00  10, 500  00  /  Q  ,m  m 

Home  Fire  Ins.  Co.  stock 3,000  00  3,18000f       8'*wuu    

New  York  Gas  Co.  stock 2,350  00  2,820  00          2,500  00    

Brooklyn  Gas  Co.  stock. 1,200  00  1,920  00) 

Nassau  Gas  Co.  stock 600  00  450  00  V  2,300  00 

Nassau  Gas  Co.  certificates 350  00  350  00  ) 

Manufacturers  National  Bank  stock. . .           3, 000  00  3, 060  00          2. 009  00    

United  States  bonds 2,500  00  2,628  00          2,' 500  00    

Nassau  National  Bank  stock 2,500  00  3,50(^00          2,000  00    

Central  Trust  Co  stock 50,000  00  50;  000  00  !  ,-«.  nnn  m 

Del.  and  Hud.  Canal  Co.  bonds 50,000  00  47,250  00  f      '^"W-.w    

Brooklyn  City  Gas  Co.  stock 32, 100  00  51, 360  00  ) 

German  American  Ins.  Co.  stork 5,000  00  5,000  00  y     50,000  00    

Brooklyn  Trust  Co.  stock 10, 000  00  8, 000  00  ) 

Central  Trust  Co.  stock 15,000  00  15,000  00         12,500  00    

National  Shoe  and  Leather  Bank  stock          3,500  00  3, 250  00          2,500  00 

Home  Fire  Ins.  Co.  stock 13,500  00  13,250  00         10,000  00    

Mechanics'  Bank,  Brooklyn,  stock 9, 250  00  9, 063  00          5, 000  00    

Central  National  Bank  stock 90, 800  00  90 ,  800  00  )  -  nn  nnn  ^ 

Fourth  National  Bank  stock 28,500  00  28,500  00  J"     1UU'UUU  w    

Nassau  National  Bank  stock 2, 300  00  2,300  00  I  q  Knn  nft 

National  Shoe  and  Leather  Bank  slock          2,500  00  3, 125  00  f       d' DUU  °u    

Merchants' Bank,  Brooklyn,  stock....           2,000  00  2,290  00          2,000  00    

Albany  and  Susquehanna  R.  R.  bonds          4,000  00  4,320  00  ) 

United  States  bonds 26,500  00  27,98400V      39,000  00    

Certified  gold'check 9,000  00  9, 180  00  ) 

Brooklyn  City  bonds 1,000  00  1,060  00          1,000  00    

Brooklyn  City  Gas  Co.  bonds .'           2,250  00  3,600  00           1,200  00    

United  States  bonds 2000  00  2,103  00           2,000  00    

United  States  bonds 30000  00  30,300  00         30,000  00    


Total  amount 8418,760  00     $452,602  00     $361,150  00 


361,150  00 


Premium  rotes  and  loans  on  policies  in  force 960,470  82 

Stoclcs%  Bonds,  etc.,  owned  by  the  Compaey  : 

Cost  Market 

value.  value. 

United  States  bonds $886,380  60        $853,065  00    

Brooklyn  City  bonds 506,997  50  571,280  00    

Kings  County  bonds 151,037  50  169,000  00    


$1,547,115  60      $1,593,345  00 


Total  (carried  out  at  cost  value) $1,547,115  SO 

Cash  deposited  in  banks 67 ,  715  83 

Agents'  ledger  balances 8. 489  12 

Total  net  or  ledger  assets  as  per  balance $4, 614, 194  55 
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Other  Assets : 

Interest  and  rents  due  and  accrued *..  $50,338  58 

Market  value  of  bonds  and  stocks  over  cost 46, 329  40 

Groos  premiums  dne  and  unreported  on  policies  in  force — ......    $70, 737  59  

Gross  deferred  premiums  on  policies  in  force *     24, 125  14  

Total $94,862  73 

Deduct  average  loading  on  above  gross  amount  (20  per  cent.) .      18, 971  55  

Net  amount  of  uncollected  and  deferred  premiums 75, 890  18 

Total  of  other  assets.... $172,458  16 

Total  assets ? , $4,786,652  86 

Deduct  items  not  admitted 8, 489  12 


Total  admitted  assets.... $4,778,163  59 


Items  not  admitted: 
Agents' balances $3,489  12 


LIABILITIES. 

Net  present  value  of  all  the  outstanding  policies  in  force  on  the  31st  day  of 
December,  1877,  computed  by  the  New  York  State  Insurance  Department, 
according  to  the  American  Experience  table  of  Mortality,  \v£h  4y2  per  cent, 

interest $3,683,176  00 

Claims  for  death  losses,  and  matured  endowments  not  due $4, 500  00    

Claims  for  death  losses  and  other  policy  claims  resisted 18, 000  00    .  ^ 

Total  policy  claims 17,500  00 

Dividends  of  surplus,  or  other  description  of  profits  due  policyholdsrs 2, 495  52 

Liabilities  on  policyholders' accounts $3,653,17152 

Gross  surplus  on  policyholders1  accounts 1,124,992  07 

Total  liabilities :'.'. $4,778,163  59 


MANHATTAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Located  in  New  York  City. 

(Organized  August  1, 1850.) 

HENRY  STOKES,  President  JACOB  L.  HALSEY,  Secretary. 

Attorney  for  service  of  process  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  ROBERT  A.  BAKER,  Fond  du  Lac. 


ASSETS,  AS  PER  LEDGER  ACCOUNTS. 

Real  estate,  unincumbered,  cost  value $780,555  25 

Loans  seeured  by  mortgages  on  real  estate,  first  liens 4, 339 ,168  77 
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Loam  on  stock  collaterals : 

Par  Market 

value.  value. 

Citizens  Fire  Ins.  Co.  stock $8, 100  00  $14, 985  00 

Broad wav  Bank  etock 4,500  00  9,045  00 

Peoples' "Bank  stock 2,500  00  3,150  00 

Third  Avenue  R.  R.  bonds 1, 000  00  1, 010  00 

Lake  Shore  R.  R.  stock 50,000  00  30,500  00  1 

N.  Y.  C.  and  Hud.  R.  R.  R.  stock  ...  30, 000  00  31 ,875  00  j 

Lake  Shore  R.  R.  stock 100, 000  00  61, 000  00 

Western  Union  stock    150, 000  00  115, 875  00 ) 

N.  Y.  C.  and  Hud.  R.  R.  R.  stock. . .".  60,000  00  63,750  00  J- 

Lake  Shore  R.  R.  stock 10,000  00  6,190  00) 

United  States  bonds 14,000  00  14,770  00) 

Harlem  preferred  stock 10, 400  00  14, 872  00  f 

United  States  bonds 1,000  00  1,055  00) 

Panama  R.  R.  stock 1,000  00  1,260  00  j 

N.  Y.  C.  and  Hud.  R.  R.  R.  stock....  50,000  00  53,125  00 

N.  Y.  C.  and  Hud.  R.  R.  R.  stock ....  20, 000  00  21, 250  00 

Harlem  Gas  stock 6,500  00  6,500  00 

Lake  shore  bonds 8,000  00  8,280  00 

N.  Y.  C.  and  Hud.  R.  R.  R.  stock. . . .  60,000  00  63, 750  00  \ 

Western  Union  stock 90,000  00  69,520  00) 

N.  Y.  C .  and  Hud.  R.  R.  R.  stock ....  20, 000  00  21, 250  00 

Merchants'  Exchange  Bank  stock. . .  800  00  744  00  ) 

Metropolitan  Bank  stock 1,500  00  2, 110  00  v 

Bank  of  the  Republic  stock 3, 300  00  3, 217  50 ) 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 

R.  R.  second  mortgage  bonds 270, 000  00  275, 400  00 

Lake  Shore  R.  R.  stock 10,000  00  6,100  001 

Metropolitan  Gas  Co.  stock 1, 000  00  1. 330  00  | 

Union  Trust  Co.  stock 2,000  00  2,330  00  j- 

Citizens' Bank  stock 1,000  00  1,080  00  | 

Union  Pacific  Sinking  Fund  bonds  .  1,000  00  942  50  J 

Peoples' Bank  stock 2,500  00  3,150  00) 

Manhattan  Co.  stock 4, 450  00  6, 052  00  V 

Bank  ot  Commerce  stock 2,000  00  2,540  00 

Westera  Union  stock 400, 000  00  309, 000  00 

New  York  City  bonds 200, 000  00  200, 000  00 

Westchester  Town  bonds 6, 000  00  6, 240  00 1 

Westchester  County  bonds 15, 000  00  15, 900  00  ! 

Butchers'  and  Drovers'  Bank  stock. .  26, 625  00  28, 755  00  [ 

Citizens' Bank  stock 18,750  00  20,250  00  1 

Harlem  preferred  stock 15,000  00  21,450  00  1 

N.  Y.  Guar,  and  Indem.  Co.  stock. . .  1,000  00  1,000  00  f 

g.  Y.  C.  and  Hud.  R.  R.  R.  stock ....  150, 000  00  159, 375  00  ) 

Harlem  common  stock ...   49 ,  500  00  70, 166  25  y 

N.  Y.,  N.  H.  and  Hartford  R.  R.  etk.  20, 000  00  30, 700  00  ( 

N.  Y.,  N.  H.  and  Hartford  R.  R.  stk.  27,500  00  42,212  50 

Harlem  R.  R.  common  stock 3, 000  00  4, 252  50 

Sb  oe  and  Leather  Bank 17, 500  00  21 ,  000  00 

Brooklyn  Gas  stock.... 5,500  00  9,075  00 

ine  Long  Dock  bonds 2,000  00  2,200  00 

Citizens' Bank  stock 9,750  00  10,530  00) 

Eighth  Avenue  R.  R.  stock 3, 400  00  5, 440  CO  f 

Third  Ayenue  R.  R.  stock 10, 000  00  13, 000  00  ) 

Citizens*  Bank  stock 2, 500  00  2, 700  00  f 

N-  Y.  Nat.  Exchange  Bank  stock. ...  2, 9U0  00  2, 784  00 

Metropolitan  Gas  stock 1, 500  00  1, 995  00 

Total  amount $1,983,975  00  $1,895,843  25  $1. 


Premium  notes  and  loans  on  policies  in  force. 


Amount 
loaned. 

$4,000  00    

5,000  00    

2,50000    

750  00 

50,000  00    .. 

50,000  00    

150,000  00      

25,000  00    

1,800  00     

40,000  00    

16,000  00    

5,00000    

7,000  00    

65,000  00    

17,000  CO    

5,883  17    

200,000  00    _.„ 

10,000  00 

9,882  00 

260,000  00  

200,000  00    

54,000  00  

15,661,04    , 

200,000  00    

30,000  00  ...   t.tiii..., 

3,500  00    ,,,.,, 

17,500  00    ..,«. 

6,000  00 

1,800  00    

11,000  00    

12,800  00    

2,500  00    

1,50000    

481,076  21    

1,481,076  21 
1,839,318  99 


Stocks,  Bonds,  etc.,  owned  by  the  Company : 

Cost  Market 

value.  value. 

United  Spates  Bonds $1,027,48433  $964,929  25 

New  York  City  Bounty  bonds 8,613  00  9,222  00 

Brooklyn  Public  Park  loan 100,50000  116,500  00 

Virginia  State  bonds 4,500  00  4,493  50 

Westchester  County  bonds..' 63,138  56  65,720  00 

Bank  of  Commerce,  N.  Y.,  stock 4,460  00  6,250  00 

Total  (carried  out  at  cost  value) $1 ,208, 695  89  $1,167,114  75 


1,208,695  89 
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Cash  in  company's  office,  $3,000.40 ;  deposited  in  banks,  $29, 573.73 $32, 574  13 

"The Independent"  newspaper 1,111  85 

Total  net  or  ledger  assets  as  per  balance $9,682,501  09 

Deduct  depreciation  from  costs  of  assets 41,581  14 

Total  net  or  ledger  assets  less  depreciation $9, 640, 919  95 


Other-  Assets. 

Interest  due'and  accrued  on jbonds  and  mortgages $197, 965  94 

Bonds  and  stocks  owned 4,168  16 

Collateral  loans , ...  12,315  62 

Premium  notes,  loans  and  leins 9,895  97 

Bents  due  and  accrued  on  Company's  property  or  lease 583  31 

Gross  premiums  due  and  unreported  on  policies  in  force $95 ,  331  50    

Gross  deferred  premiums  on  policies  in  force 92, 197  66 

Total $187,52916    

Deduct  average  loading  on  above  gross  amount  (20  per  cent.)  —        46, 882  29    

Net  amount  of  uncollected  and  deferred  premiums 140, 646  87 

Postage  stamps 290  85 

Total  of  other  assets $365,836  72 

Total  assets $10,006,756  67 

Deduct  items  not  admitted. 1,  HI,  85 


Total  admitted  assets $10,005,644  82 


Items  not  admitted: 
4  The  Independent "  newspaper $1,  111  85 


LIABILITIES. 

Net  present  value  of  all  outstanding  policies  in  force  on  the  31st  day  of  Dec., 
1877,  computed  by  the  New  York  Insurance  Department,  according  to  the 

American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality,  with  4.yz  per  cent,  interest $7, 852, 752  00 

Claims  for  death  losses,  and  matured  endowments  not  due $170, 971  89    

Claims  for  death  lo4ses  and  other  policy  claims  resisted 51 ,152  00    

Total  policy  claims.... '  m       222,123  89 

Dividends  of  surplus,  or  other  description  of  profits  due  policyholders 78, 258  03 

Amount  of  any  other  liabilities  of  the  company 11,000  00 

Liabilities  on  policyholders'  account $8,164,133  92 

Gross  surplus  on  policyholders'  account '    1 ,  841, 510  90 

Total  liabilities $10,005,644  82 


Estimated  surplus  (included  above)  accrued  on  Toutine  or  other 
policies  where  the  profits  are  specially  reserved  for  that  class 
of  policies. „ . . . $13,929  49 
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MASSACHUSETTS   MUTUAL  LIFE    INSURANCE  COM- 

PANY. 

Located  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

(Organized  August  1, 1851.) 
E.  "W.  BOND,  President  AVERY  J.  SMITH,  Secretary, 

Attorney  for  service  of  process  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  CHARLES  C.  ROGERS,  Milwaukee. 


ASSETS,  AS  PER  LEDGER  ACCOUNTS. 

Eeal  estate,  unincumbered  cost  value $511,258  00 

Loans  secured  by.  mortgage  on  real  estate,  first  liens 3, 598, 880  30 

Loans  on  Sioclc  Collaterals : 

Par  Market  Amount 

value.  value.           loaned. 

Sdringfield  Gas-light  Co.  stock $1 ,930  00  §2, 375  00  $1, 900  00    

Union  Paper  Manuf.  Co.  stock 1,500  00  1,500  00         1,500  00    

Cocheco  Nat.  Bauk,  Dover,  stock 3, 000  00  3, 180  00         3 ,  000  00    

Hampden  Paint  &  Chem.  Co.  stock  ....         5,100  00  8,500  00        7,000  00    

United  States  bonds 500  00  525  00            500  00    

Union  Paper  Manuf.  Co.  stocfc 15,000  00  15,000  00  10,000  00    

Pynchon  Nat.  Bank  stock 2,500  00  4,125  00         2,500  00    ,. 

Union  Parer  Manuf.  Co.  stock 2, 000  00  2, 000  00 )      K  nnn  nn 

Worthy  Paper  Co.  stock 5,000  00  5,000  00  j"      5'uuu  uu    

./Etna Fire  Ins.  Co.  stock... 2,000  00  4,280  00  }      9/(nAfin 

N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  Hartford  R.  R.  Co.  stock         1, 400  00  2, 156  00  f      d' 4UU  uu 

Chicago  &  III .  River  Railroad  bonds ...        45, 000  00  22, 500  00  \  ^  ™n  nn 

Assignment  of  judgment 15,000  00  15,000  00  j"  dU'uuu  uu    ; 

Farm.  &  Mech.  Nat.  Bank,  Hart.,  etock        1, 900  00  2, 090  00        1 , 500  00    : 

^Etna  Nat.  Bank,  Hartford,  stock 600  00  708  00           550  00    

Phoenix  Nat.  Bank,  Hartiord,  stock  ....            500  00  740  00            375  00    

Pyncheon  Nat.  Bank,  Springfield,  stock         1,800  00  2,145  001 

John  Hancock  Nat.  B'k,  Springfielp,  stk            500  00  600  00  I       Kflnnm 

Leicester  Nat.  Bank,  Leicester,  stock. .            800  00  960  00  [      D'uuu  w    

Mortgage  recorded  in  Hampden  county.         5,000  00  5,000  00  J 

N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  Hartford  R.  R.  stock  ...         3,800  00  5,852  00         5,000  00    

Council  Bluffs  &  St.  Joe  R.  R.  bonds. . .         8,000  00  7, 600  00  )  1n  nnn  nn 

Kansas  City,  St.  Joe  &  C.  Bl.  R.  R.  bds.         5,300  00  4,028  00  f  1U'UUU  uu    

Pettis  County,  Mo.,  bonds 1,000  00  1,000  00            798  00    

Cocheco  Nat.  Bank,  Dover,  stock 10, 000  00  10, 600  00  10, 000  00    

Uni»n  Paper  Manuf.  Co.  stock 45,500  00  45,500  00  40,000  00    

Union  Paper  Jtfanuf.  Co.  stock  .........        15, 000  00  15, 000  00  \  oa  *nn  nn 

Kansas  City,  St.  Joe  &  C.  Bl.  R.  R.  bds.       30,000  00  22, 800  00  f  **» 5UU  w    

Union  Paper  Manuf.  Co.  stock 4,000  00  4,000  00         2,700  00    

Kansas  City,  St.  Joe  &  C.  Bl.  R.  R.  bds.       59, 000  00  44, 840  00  34, 000  00    

N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  Hartford  R.  R.  stock. . .         2,500  00  3, 850  00  ) 

National,  New  Haven,  Bank  stock 1,000  00  1,500  00  V      5*100  00    

Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  stock 1, 000  00  1, 245  00  ) 

Personal  security ...         4,000  00 


Total  amount $296, 600  00    $261,199  00    $216,323  51 


$216,323  51 


Loans  made  in  cash  to  policy  halders  on  the  company's  policies 37, 690  00 

Premium  notes  and  loans  on  policies  in  force 810,959  59 

Stocks,  Bonds,  etc.,  owned  by  the  Company  : 

Cost  Market 

value.  value. 

United  States  bondfL $330,010  51     $326,40175 

Springfield  City  bondL '      2,942  00  3,180  00  

Boston  and  Albany  RaVroad  stock 92.693  88  85, 282  50 

New  York,  New  Havenjfe  Hartford  Railroad  stock  15, 149  50  15. 246  00 

New  York  Central  and  ft.  R.  R.  R.  stock 9,750  00  10,65000  
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Chicago  and  K.  Island  Railroad  stock 8, 925  00  10,050  ©0 

Burlington,  C.  R.  and  Northern  Railroad  stock ...  2,200  00  1, 050  00 

Council  Bluffs  and  St.  Joe  Railroad  sto ck 49 ,  154  25  55, 100  00 

St.  Louis,  Alton  and  Terre  Haute  Railroad  stock. .  30,026  25  34, 200  00 

Buffalo,  New  York  «nd  Erie  Raileoad  stock 10,500  00  10,500  00 

Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  stock. 24,823  49  13,000  00 

Indianapolis,  Bloomington  &  Western  R.  R.  stock.  32, 000  00  12 ,  000  00 

Burlington,  C.  Rapids  &  Northern  R.  R.  stock ....  6, 800  00  4,800  00 

Kansas  and  Nebraska  Railroad  and  scrip 4, 000  00  4, 000  00 

Agawam  National  Bank,  Springfield,  stock 515  00  600  00 

Pynchon  National  Bank,  Springfield,  stock 1, 975  00  3, 300  00 

First  National  Bank,  Springfield,  stock 13, 850  00  16, 120  00 

Second  National  Bank,  Springfield,  stock.... 9,930  00  14,175  00 

Chicopee  NItional  Bank,  Springfield,  stock 5, 120  00  5, 425  00 

John  Hancock  National  Bank,  Springfield  stock . .  1, 220  00  1, 200  00 

First  National  Bank,  Chicopee,  stock 2,536  00  3, 480  00 

First  National  Bank,  Northampton,  stock 3, 455  50  4, 658  00 

Eliot  National  Bank,  Boston,  stock 1, 522  50  1 , 650  00 

Webster  National  Bank,  Boston,  stock 2, 625  00  2, 525  00 

Merchonts'  National  Bank,  Boston,  stock 1, 844  57  1, 980  00 

National  Bank  of  Commerce,  Boston,  stock 4,862  25  4, 982  00 

Metropolitan  National  Bank,  New  York,  stock ...  5, 454  50  4,940  00 

Total  (carried  out  at  cost  value) $673, 960  20  $650, 495  25 


$673,960  20 


Cash  in  Company's  office,  $10,847.25 ;  deposited  in  banks,  $132,314.61 143, 161  86 

Bills  receivable '. 5'081  03 

Total  net  or  ledger  assets  as  per  balance $5,997  314  49 

Deduct  depreciation  from  cost  of  assets 113, 254  90 

Total  or  net  ledger  assets  less  depreciation $5,884,059  5J 

Other  Assets. 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  bonds  and  mortgages $173, 400  77 

Bonds  and  stocks  owned M35  33 

Collateral  loans 4,872  22 

Premium  notes,  loans  and  liens •,      27,818  88 

Rents  due  and  accrued  on  company's  property  or  lease 1, 468  33 

Gross  premiums  due  and  unreported  on  policies  in  force $63 , 350  93    

Gross  deferred  premiums  on  policies  in  force 99,692  03    

Total 163,042  96    

Deduct  average  loading  on  above  gross  amount  (16  per  cemt.) ...         26, 087  87    


Net  amonnt  of  uncollected  and  deferred  premiums 136, 956  09 

Furniture,  fixtures  and  safes,  $5, 357.96 ;  cash  in  hands  of  agents,  $17, 398.04 . . .  22,756  00 

Total  of  other  assets $373,707  62 

Total  assets $6,257,767  21 

Deduct  items  not  admitted ••  27,837  03 

Total  admitted  assets V--.  $6,229,930  18 

Items  not  Admitted :  £ 

Furniture,  fixtures  and  safes •  •         3p,  357  96    

Cash  in  the  hands  of  agents #,398  04    

Bills  receivable 1.081  03    


Total  items  not  admitted $-27,837  03    
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IV.— LIABILITIES. 

Net  present  value  of  all  the  ontstandin?  policies  in  force  on  the 

31st  day  of  December,  1877,  computed  by  the  New  York  State 

Insurance  Department,  according  to  the  American  Experience 

Table  of  Mortality,  with  4&  per  cent,  interest $5, 273, 131  00 

Deduct  net  value  of  risks  reinsured 29,677  00    

Net  reinsurance  reserve $5, 243, 464  00 

Claims  from  death  losses  and  matured  endowments  not  due ... .       §77 .236  00    

Claims  for  death  losses  and  other  policy  claims  resisted 57, 369  00    

Total  policy  claims 134,605  00 

Dividends  of  surplus,  or  other  description  of  profits  due  policyholders 20, 417  29 

Amount  of  any  other  liability  of  the  company,  viz.:   Premiums  paid  in  ad- 
vance  2,246  79 

Liabilities  on  policyholders1  account ". ?5,400,733  08 

Gross  surplus  on  policyholders1  account 829,197  10 

Tolal  liabilities $6,229,930  18 


MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Located  in  New  York  City. 

[Organized  February  1, 1843.] 
FREDERICK  S.  WINSTON,  President  ISAAC  F.  LLOYD,  Secretary. 

Attorney  for  service  of  process  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  SAM'L  M.  OGDEN,  Milwaukee. 


ASSETS,  AS  PER  LEDGER  ACCOUNTS. 

Real  estate,  unincumbered,  cost  value,  less  sum  charged  to  guarantee  account,  $5, 725, 035  65 

Loans  secured  by  mortgages  on  real  estate,  first  liens ....  5S,  152,733  88 

.  Stocks,  Bonds,  etc.,  owned  by  the  Company. 

Cost  Market 

value.  value. 

United  States  Bonds \      $q  kiq  nqq  25-f  $7'214'92I  1?    

District  of  Columbia  3-65  bonds \      *8,518,099  25-j  872,48000, 

Cherry  Valley  bonds 50,000  00  52,315  95    

Yonkersbonds 128,250  00  133,274  90 

New  York  City  and  County  Bonds 2,412,587  50  2,603,^0000    

Buffalo  City  bonds 140,500  00  159,403  40    

Elmira  city  bonds 56,666  25  57,680  80    

Missouri  state  bonds..... 225,025  00  230,587  50    

Boston  water  bonds 1,111,250  00  1,095,000  00    ...  

San  Francisce  city  bonds 637,528  71  631*24100    

Providence  city  bonds 537,500  00  532,500  00    

Union  County,  N.J.  bonds.... 56,463  00  58,277  00    

No.Plainfield,N.J.,bonds 5,500  00  5,500  00    

Massachusetts  state  bonds 170,025  00  164,250  00    

Indianapolis  time  warrants...: 300,000  00  300,000  00    

Brooklyn  city  bonds 1,234,612  60  1,224,960  00    
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Newark  City,  N.J.,  bonds 544,896  00  541,756  00 

Texas  state  bonds .  525,000  00  530,000  00 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  bonds 6,747  50  6,747  50 

Middlesex  county,  N.  J.,  bonds 5,450  00  5,550  00 

Total  (carried  out  at  cost  value) $16, 676, 200  81  $16, 909, 611  17 


16,676,200  81 


Casli  in  company's  office,  deposited  in  banks  and  in  transit  (since  received) . .       1, 769, 592  79 
Agents' ledger  balances 32,115  14 


Total  net  or  ledger  assets  as  per  balance $82,355,678  27 


Other  Assets. 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  bonds  and  mortgages,  and  bonds  and  stocks 

owned $1,438,647  92 

Market  value  of  bonds  and  stocks  over  cost 233,410  36 

Gross  premiums  due  and  unreported  on  policies  in  force $153, 768  13    

Gross  deferred  premiums  on  policies  inforce.... 851,813  52    

Total $1,005,58165    

Deduct  average  loading  on  above  gross  amount  (20  per  cent) ...       251, 395  41 


Net  amount  of  uncollected  and  deferred  premiums $754, 186  24 

Total  of  other  assets $2,426,244  52 


Total  assets $84,781,922  79 

Deduct  items  not  admitted 32,115  14 


Total  admitted  assets „ $84,749,807  65 


Items  not  Admitted, 
Agents'  balances $32, 115  14 


LIABILITIES. 

Net  present  value  of  all  the  outstanding  policies  in  force  on  the  31st  day  of 
December,  1877,  computed  by  the  New  York  State  Insurance  Department 
according  to  the  American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality,  with  4y2  per  cent 
interest.... $73,256,123  00 

Claims  for  death  losses  and  matured  endowments  not  due $486, 787  00    

Claims  for  death  losses  and  other  policy  claims  resisted 146 ,  136  00    

Total  policy  claims 632,923  00 

Amount  of  any  other  liability  of  the  company,  viz.:  preminms  paid  in  ad- 
vance   217,561  00 


Liabilities  on  policy  holders'  account $74, 106,607.00 

Gross  surplus  on  policy  holders'  account 10, 643, 200  65 

Total  liabilities $84,749,807  65 


Estimated  surplus  (included  above)  on  Tontine  or  other  policies  where  the 
profits  are  specially  reserved  for  that  class  of  policies 97, 085  00 
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MUTUAL  BENEFIT  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Located  in  Newark,  N.  J. 

(Organized  Aprii,  1845.) 

LEWIS  C.  QtROYER,  President.  EDWARD  A.  STRONG,  Secretary. 

Attorney  for  service  of  process  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  HENRY  NICHOLS,  Milwaukee. 


ASSETS,  AS  PER  LEDGER  ACCOUNT. 

Real  estate,  unencumbered,  cost  value $294, 372  23 

Loans  secured  by  mortgages  on  real  estate,  first  liens 12, 410,094  09 

Premium  notes  and  loans  on  policies  in  force,  the  reserves  in  excess  of  all 

indebtedness 5,310,178  64 

Stocks,  Bonds,  etc.,  owned  by  the  Company : 

Cost  Market 

value.  value. 

United  States  bonds $5,011,500  00  $5,606,633  75 

Brooklyn  City,  N.  Y.,  bonds 65,000  00  69,875  00 

Newark  City,  N.  J.,  bonds 3,390,00000  3,729,00000    

Elizabeth  City,  N.  J.,  bonds 550,000  00  550,000  00    

Rahway  City,  N.  J.,  bonds 97,000  00  97,000  00    

Utica  City,  N.  Y.,  bonds . 145,000  00  145,000  00    

Springfield  City,  111.,  bonds 89,000  00  89,000  00    

Orange  City,  N.  J.,  bonds 80,000  00  £0,000  00    

Auburn  City,  N.  Y.,  bonds 150,000  00  150,000  00    

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  bonds a            50,000  00  54,000  00    , 

Dayton  City,  Ohio,  bonds 130,000  00  130,000  00    

Cleveland  City,  Ohio,  bonds 556,50000  611,820  00    

New  Brunswick  City,  N.  J.,  bonds 14,000  00  14,000  00    

Erie  City,  Pa.,  bonds 152,000  00  152,000  00 

Toledo  City,  Ohio,  bonds 173,000  00  173,000  00    

South  Bend  City,  Ind.,  bonds 61,500  00  61,500  00    

Lafayette  City,  Ind.,  bonds 160,000  00  160,000  00    

Sandusky  City,  Ohio,  bonds 100,000  00  100,000  00    

Dover  City,N.J.,  bonds 16,000  00  16,000  00    

Essex  County,  N.  J.,  bonds 2,148,00000  2,362,8G0  00 

Union  County,  N.  J.,  bonds. 132,000  00  132,000  00    

West  Orange  Township,  N.  J.,  bonds 123,000  00  123,000  00 

East  Orange  Township,  N.  J.,  bonds 146, 841  73  146, 841  73    

Massachusetts  State  annuity  bonds 800  00  800  00    

Total  (carried  »ut  at  par  value) $13, 551 ,  141  73  $14, 754, 270  48 


13,551,141  73 

Cash  in  company's  office,  $9,851.08 ;  deposited  in  banks,  559,918.32 569, 769  40 

Cash  in  transit,  since  received 73,207  08 

Agents'  ledger  balances 43,366  79 

Total  net  orjedger  assets,  as  per  balance..... $32,252,129  96 
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Other  Assets  : 

interest  due  and  accrued  on  bonds  and  mortgages ^  $444, 794  29 

Bondsand  stocks  owned 139,426  30 

Premium  notes,  loans  or  liens '. 132, 750  00 

Market  value  of  bonds  and  stocks  over  par 1,203,128  75 

Gross  premiums  due  and  unreported  on  policies  in  force $92, 780  34    

Grois  deferred  premiums  on  policies  in  force : 119, 947  60    

Total $212,727  94    

.Deduct  average  loading  on  above  gross  amount  (20  per  cent) ...        42, 545  59    


Net  amount  of  uncollected  and  deferred  premiums 170, 182  35 

Total  of  otherassets $2,090,281  69 

Totalassets $34,342,41165 

Deductitems  notadmitted 43,366  79 

Total  admitted  assets $34,299,044  86 

Items  not  Admitted :  . 

Agents' balances $43,366  79 

LIABILITIES. 

Net  present  value  of  all  the  outstanding  policies  in  force  on  the  31st  day  of 
December,  1877,  computed  by  the  New  York  State  Insurance  Departmant, 
according  to  the  American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality,  with  4y2  per  cent. 

interest . $27,902,856  00 

Premium  Obligations  in  Excess  of  the  net  value  of  their  policies  : 

Claims  for  death  losses,  and  matured  endowments  not  due $443,151  00 

Claims  for  death  losses  and  other  policy  claims  resisted 50, 000  00 

Total  policy  claims •••• $493,15100 

Dividends  of  surplus  or  other  description  of  profits  due  policy  holders 206, 207  16 

Amount  of  any  other  liability  of  the  company,  viz.:  premiums  paid  In  ad- 
vance  , 16,195  95 

Liabilities  on  policy-holders' account $28,618,410  11 

Gross  surplus  on  policy-holders'  account. 5,680,634  75 

Total  liabilities $34,299,044  86 


NATIONAL   LIFE   INSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

(Located  in  Chicago,  111.) 

(Organized  AuguBt  1, 1868.) 

EMERSOJST  W.  PEET,  President.  JOHN  M.  BUTLER,  Secretary. 

Attorney  for  service  of  process  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  L.  S.  HANKS,  Madison. 


ASSETS,  AS  PER  LEDGER  ACCOUNT. 

Real  estate,  unincumbered,  cost  value $588*  58°  18 

Loans  secured  by  mortgages  on  real  estate,  first  liens .  •  •       1, 901,200  49 
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Loans  on  Stock  CollaldeaU  : 

Par  Market  Amount 

value.  value.  loaned. 

First  Nat.  Bank,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  st'k.  $2,000  00  $2,000  001 

Stone  River  Nat.  Bank,  Murfreesboro,  y  $1,800  00 

stock 40000  400  00 J 

First  National  Bank,  Chicago,  stook. . .  40, 000  00  TO,  000  00  50, 000  00 

West  Chicago  Land  Co.  stock 144,000  00  100,000  00  50,000  00 

Westinshouse  Air  Brake  Co.  stock 10. 000  00  10, 000  00  10, 000  00 

Kirby  Carpenter  Co.,  Chicago,  stock. . .  40, 000  00  40, 000  00  20, 000  00 
Assignment  of  trust  deeds  on  property 

in  Minneapolis,  Minn 2, 392  38  2, 392  38  7T3  92 

First  Nat.  Bank,  Chicago,  stock 40, 000  00  70, 000  00  50, 000  00 

Union  Savings  Bank,  Cedar  Rapids,  stk.  800  00  720  00  400  00 
Assiggnment  of  notes  secured  by  trust 

deeds  on  property  in  Kankakee  county, 

111 52,556  00  52,556  00  25,000  00 

Assignment  of  mortgages 448 ,000  00  200, 000  00  50, 000  00 

First  Nat.  Bank,  Chicago,  stock 10, 000  00  17, 500  00  10, 000  00 

Assignment  of  notes  secured  by  trust 

deeds  on  property  in  Lake  county,  HI .  75, 000  00  75, 000  00  15, 000  00 

First  Nat.  Bank,  Belvidere,  111.,  stock. .  2,500  00  2, 500  00  1, 000  00 

West  Chicago  Land  Co.  stock 21 ,  600  00  15, 000  00  7, 500  00 

Assignment  of  note  secured  by  trust 

deed  on  property  in  Jacksonville,  111.  9,000  00  9,000  00  946  00 

West  Chicago  Park  bonds 10,000  00  10,000  00  9,000  00 

Peninsular  Iron  aud  Lumber  Co.,  Mich., 

stock 100,000  00  50,000  00  27,000  00 

Assignment  of  insurance  policies 84, 717  00  43, 986  67 

Assignment  of  insurance  policies 35, 024  00  4,802  29 


Total  amount $1,128.089  38    $727,168  38    $377,208  88 


377,208  88 


Loans  made  in  cash  to  dolicy  holders  on  the  company's  policies 7, 263  49 

Premium  notes  and  loans  onpoficiesin  force 49,135  41 

Stocks.  Bonds,  etc.,  owned  by  the  Company  : 

Cost  Market 

value.  value. 

United  States  bonds $456,454  75     $448,866  50    

Chicago  South  Park  bonds 14,112  50        15,000  00    

Chicago  Lincoln  Park  bonds 120,565  00       129,000  00    

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  bridge  bonds 1,000  00  1,000  00    

Arapahoe  Co.,  Col., bonds 750  00  750  00    ...\... 

Fond  do.Lac  City,  Wis.,  bonds 25,000  00        25,000  00    

Chicago  certificates  of  indebtedness 50,000  00        50,000  00    

Town  of  Cicero,  Cook  county,  bonds 4,180  00  4,200  00    , 

Clinton  City,  Iowa,  bonds 9,000  00  9,000  00    

Mt.  Pulaski  School  bonds,  Ills 12,360  00         12,360  00    

C.  &  N.  W.  R'y  Co.  bonds 20,000  00         22,250  00    

Excelsior  Life  Ins.  Co.,  stock .*        15,000  00        25,000  00 

Detroit  Car  Loan  Co.,  stock 1,500  00  750  00    

Total  (carried  out  at  cost  value) $729, 922  25     $733 ,  176  50 

$729,922  25 
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Cash  in  company's  office,  $1, 049.69 ;  deposited  in  banks,  $154, 114. 16:  cash  in 
hands  of  New  York  State  Insurance  Department,  1532;  in  hands  of  attor- 
neys, $4,025.18... 159,72103 

Bill  receivable,  $2,282.75;  agents'  ledger  balances,  $3,773.67 6,056  42 

Commuted  commissions,  $11,190;  office  furniture,  $3,000.00 14,190  00 

Total  net  or  ledger  assets  as  per  balance $3, 833. 278  15 


Other  Assets : 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  bonds  and  mortgages $88,490,  29 

Collateral  loans 2,067  78 

Premium  notes,  loans  or  liens 252  92 

Rents  due  and  accrued  on  company's  property  or  lease 3, 174  98 

Market  value  of  bonds  and  stocks  over  cost 3,254  25 

Gross  premiums  due  and  unreported  on  policies  in  force $41  439  84    

Gross  deferred  preminms  on  policies  in  force 59,588  35    

Total.........' $101,028  19 

Deduct  expense  of  collecting 8,132  62    


Net  amount  of  uncollected  and  deferred  premiums    $92, 844  57 

Total  of  other  assets $190,084  79 

Totalassets $4,023,362  94 

Deduct  items  not  admitted 20,246  42 


Total  admitted  assets $4,003,116  52 


Items  not  Admitted : 

Furniture,  fixtures  and  safes $3,000  00 

Commuted  commissions 11,190  00 

Agents' balances 3,773  67 

Bills  receivable 2,282  75 


Total  items  notadmitted $20,246  42 


LIABILITIES. 

Net  present  value  of  all  the  outstanding  policies  in  force  on  the  31st  day  of 
December,  1877,  computed  by  the  Illinois  State  Insurance  Department 
according  to  the  American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality,  with  4y2  per  cent 

interest  (with  6  per  cent,  interest,  $2, 540, 342.30.) $3, 059, 453  00 

Premium  obligations  in  excess  of  the  net  value  of  thoir  policies 240  79 

Claims  for  death  losses  and  matured  endowments  not  due $70, 710  00    

Claims  for  death  losses  and  other  policy  claims  resisted 25,000  00    

Total  policy  claims 95,710  00 

Amount  of  any  other  liability  of  the  company,  viz.:  Premiums  paid  in  ad- 
vance..   67,696  08 

Present  value  of  policies  lapsed  and  liable  to  restoration 8,799  73 

Liabilities  on  policyholder's  account $3,231,899  60 

Gross  surplus  on  policyholder's  account 771, 216  92 

Total  liabilities $4,003,116  52 
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NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Located  in  Boston,  Mass. 

(Organized  December  1, 1843.) 
BENJAMIN  F.  STEVENS,  President  JOS.  M.  GIBBONS,  Secretary. 

Attorney  for  service  of  process  in  this  state,  EDWIN  O.  L ADD,  Milwaukee. 


ASSETS  AS  PER  LEDGER  ACCOUNTS. 

Real  estate,  unincumbered,  cost  value $1,398,251  26 

Loans  secured  by  mortgage  on  real  estate,  first  liens 2, 384, 483  34 

Loans  on  Stock  Collaterals : 

Par  Market  Amount 

value.  value.  loaned. 

Fitchb.  and  Worcester  R.  R.  bonds..  $600  00  Ucnn  nn  J  zmn  m 

Fitchb.  and  Worcester  R.  R.  bonds . .  200  00  f  $auu  uu  1  *5UU  w  •• 

Great  Falls  Manufg.  Co.  stock 68, 100  00  64, 014  00  42, 000  00    

Kans.  City  and  C.  B.  R.  R.  Co.  bds.  34,000  00  6,800  00  27,27162    

Ch.  and  Mich.  L.  S.  R.  R.  Co.  bds...  40,000  00  2,000  00  15,000  00    

Cabbot  Manufg.  Co.  stock 30,000  00  29,100  00  22,500  00    

Great  Falls  Manufg.  stock 29,500  00  27,730  00  22,500  00 

Northern  R.  R.  Co.  stock 25,000  00  18, 062  50 1 

Conn,  and  Passumpsic  R.  R.  Co.stk.  15.000  00  6,750  00  I  Q!;nnn  nn 

Massawippi  Valley  R.  R.  Co.  stock. .  7, 500  00  3, 375  00  f  d0'uuu  uu    

N.  Y.  Prov.  and|B.  R.  Co.  stock 13,000  00  15, 600  00  J 

Philadelphia  renewals 20,000  00  20,000  00  5,000  00    

Mo.  R.  Ft.  S.  and  Gulf R.R.  bonds..  7,01)0  00  5,250  00  5,000  00    

Phil,  and  Read.  O.  and  I.  Co.  bonds .  5, 000  00  2, 700  00  J  a  nnt\  nn    

Jefferson  R.  R.  Co.  bonds 2,000  00  1,560  00  f  4'uuu  uu    

Saratoga  County  Bank  stock 2,500  00  3,000  00  2,500  00    

Portland  City  loan 500  00  535  001                         

Dexter  Town  loan 100  00  105  00  J  Qmnn    

Calais  National  Bank  stock 208  00  260  00  f  8U00U    ..  • 

U.S.  bonds 100  00  105  00  J                         

Lancaster  Mills  stock 4,800  00  7,500  00  5,000  00    

Ch.  andM.  L.  S.  R.R. Co.  bonds....  30,000  00  1,500  00  8.250  00    

Lancaster  Mills  stock 4,000  00  6,250  00  4,500  00    

National  City  Bank  stock 200  00  230  00)  ,n  nn    

Boston  and  Sandwich  Glass  Co.  stock  500  00  100  00  j"  4  J  uu 

Natl.  Market  Bank,  Brighton,  stock.  3,600  00  5.904  00"]                        

Union  Market  Nat.  Bank  stock 1,500  00  750  00  [  K  kAn  nn 

Newton  Nat.  Bank  stock 900  00  1,044  00  f  5'MU  uu    

Nat.  Bank  of  Brighton  stock 960  00  960  00  J                         

Roxbury  Gas-light  Co.  stock 60, 000  00  93, 000  00  60,000  00    

Phil.,  Wil.  and  Bait.  R.R.  Co.  stk..  3,000  00  3,630  00  \  K  nnn  nn    

Bur.  and  Mo.  R  R.R.  in  Neb.  bds...  2,000  CO  2,16000f  5,000  OU    

Boston  and  Albany  R.  R.  stock 2, 000  00  2,490  00  500  00    

Mortgage 2,500  00  2,500  00  1,500  00    

Exchange  Bank  of  St.  Louis  stock . .  47, 800  00  37, 240  00 1                        

Mechanics  Bank  of  St.  Louis  stock . .  32, 000  00  14  400  00  |                         

St.  Louis  Nat.  Bank  stock 15,000  00  1&.800  00  f-  100,000  00    

Third  Nat.  Bank  of  St.  Louis  stock .  20, 000  00  15, 000  00  |                         

Bank  of  Commerce,  St.  Louis,  stock.  5, 000  00  16, 000-  00  J                         

Glendon  Iron  Co.  stock 10,000  00  6,540  00  5,000  00 

Total  amount $546,960  00  $442,744  50  $377, 601  62 


377,601  62 


Loans  made  in  cash  ;o  policy  holders  on  company's  policies 9, 288  50 

Premium  notes  and  loans  on  policies  in  force 1,855  959  66 

Stocks,  Bonds,  etc.,  owned  by  the  Company. 

Cost  Market 
value.  value- 
Atlantic  National  Bank  stock $7, 101  00  $9, 576  00 

Bay  State  National  Bank  stock 7,500  00  7, 500  00 

Boston  National  Bank  stock 23,300  00  33,630  00 
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Continental  National  Bank  stock 10, 000  00 

First  National  Bank  Cambridge,  stock 5,00000 

Massachusetts  National  Bank  stock 5, 250  00 

Merchants'  NationBl  Bank  stock 9, 100  00 

National  City  Bank  fcrnn,  stock 16, 000  00 

National  Revere  Bank  stock... 20,000  00 

National  Hyde  and  Leather  Bank  stock 15, 000  00 

National  Eagle  Bank  stock 24,000  00 

State  National  Bankstock 10,273  10 

Tremont  National  Bank  stock 31, 951  25 

National  Webster  Bank  stock 20, 000  00 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Co.,  stock 25, 000  00 

Merchandise  National  Bank  stock 50, 000  00 

Boston  and  Albany  R.  R.  Co.,  etock . .  ...  74,400  00 

Boston  and, Providence  R.  R.  Co.,  stock 29, 950  00 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R.  Co.,  stock  80, 000  00 

Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  R.  R.  Co.,  stock. . .  69,363  25 

Eastern  R.  R.  Co.,  stock 30,000  00 

Philadelphia,  Wilm.  and  Bait.  R.  R.  Co.,  stock. .  15,000  00 

EitchburgR.  R.  Co.,  stock 11,752  00 

New  York  and  New  Haven  R.  R.  Co.,  stock 15, 000  00 

Norwich  and  Worcester  R.  R.  Co.,  stock 84,925  25 

Northern  R.  R.  Co.,  stock 10,000  00 

Connecticut  River  R.  R.  Co.,  stock 20,000  00 

Chicago  and  Alton  R.  R.  Co.,  stock 22, 000  00 

Pcrtsm.,  Great  Falls  &  Conway  R.  R.  Co.,  stock  40,000  00 

Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth  R.  R.  Co.,  stock  20,000  00 

Eastern  R.  R.  Co.  of  New  Hampshire,  etock. . . .  10,475  00 

Eastern  R.  R.  Co.,  bonds 237,548  34 

Philadelphia,  Wilm.  and  Bait.  R.  R.  Co.,  bonds .  75, 871  67 

Agricultural  branch  R.  R.  Co.,  t*>nds 14, 895  00 

Michigan  Central  R.  R.  Co.,  bonds 73, 000  00 

Boston  and  Lowell  R.  R.  Co.,  bonds 9, 926  66 

Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal 598, 230  00 

C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  Co.,  bonds 120,000  00 

Worcester  and  Nashua  R.  R.  Co.,  bonds 75,000  00 

New  Haven  and  Derby  R.  R.  Co.,  bonds 14, 250  00 

Nashua  and  Rochester  R.  R.  Co.,  bonds 116, 191  66 

Albany  city  loan  23,256  00 

Boston  city  loan 414, 736  12 

Charleston  city  loan 72,716  67 

Chicago  sewerage  loan 70,35(TOO 

New  Hampshire  loan 26,000  00 

Hartford  loan t 100,000  00 

Chelsea  loan 231,504  17 

Lawrence  loan.: 386,210  63 

Lynn  loan 1,000  00 

Dorchester  loan 93,000  00 

Nashualoan 15,020  00 

Massachusetts  loan 124,172  35 

Rhode  Island  loan 60,000  00 

Cincinnati  loan 95,000  00 

Beverly  loan 280,000  00 

Worcester  water  loan 110,000  00 

Eastern  R.  R.  Co.  loan 9,758  00 


10,000  00 

8,250  00 

5,680  00 

12,103  00 

21,600  00 

21,650  00 

16,125  00 

25,920  00 

13,080  00 

34,560  00 

20,200  00 

25,000  00 

50,000  00 

92,628  00 

33,075  00 

81,600  00 

36,000  00 

1,350  00 

18, 150  00 

13,£60  00 

23,025  00 

107,100  00 

7,225  00 

24,600  00 

17, 160  00 

1,200  00 

13,000  00 

3,150  00 

140,032  78 

83,200  00 

14,400  00 

67,525  00 

10,000  00 

630,000  00 

130,800  00 

78,750  00 

17, 250  00 

112,500  00 

26,400  00 

452,230  00 

76,500  00 

80,250  00 

29,120  00 

110,000  00 

260,700  00 

206,800  00 

1,100  00 

98,020  00 

15,000  00 

140,600  00 

67,200  00 

91,750  00 

296,300  00 

119,900  00 

5,300  00 
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Lowellloan 56,533  33  62,700  00 

Brooklineloan 475, 100  00  530,723  00 

Worcester  loan 495,000  00  540,000  00 

Somervllle  loan.. , 80,000  00  88,000  00 

Fitchburgloan... 125,485  17  137,400  00 

Springfield  loan 126,000  00  148,680  00 

Providence  loan 146,403  06  166,420  00 

Loan  to  Providence  and  Worcester  R.  R.  Co 100, 000  00  105, 000  CO 

Norwichloan 94,000  00  104,320  00 

Meridenloan 100,000  00  110,000  00 

Fall  River  loan. 203,000  00  *  223,300  00 

Cambridge  loan 2,000  00  2,200  00 

Maineloan 17,50000  19,250  00 

Holyoke  loan 5,000  00  5,300  00 

Newton  loan 70,000  00  77,500  00 

Haverhill  loan 5,000  00  5,350  00 

New  York  loan 300,000  00  321,000  00 

Mercantile  Trust  Co.  loan 50,000  00  51,500  00 

New  Eng.  Mortgage  Security  Co.  loan 100,000  00  111,  000  00 

New  Bedford  loan...- 10,000  00  10,300  00 

Salem  loan 10,000  00  10,300  00 

Taunton  loan 39,000  00  .43,290  00 

Norwalkloan 50,000  00  54,000  00 

Boston  Gas-light  Co.  stock 27,500  00  44,825  00 

D wight  Manufacturing  Co .  stock 5, 000  00  2, 125  00 

Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills  stock 5 ,000  00  5, 450  00 

United  States  bonds 1,035,335  00  1,095,055  00 

Total  (carried  out  at  cost  value) $7, 802, 814  88    $8, 227, 512  78 


$7,802,814  88 


Cash  deposited  in  banks 274, 372  17 

Notes  receivable 4, 000  00' 

Cash  on  special  deposit -. 6,500  00 

Total  net  or  ledger  assets  as  per  balance $14, 113, 271  43 


Other  Assets : 

Interest  due]  and  accrued  on  bonds  and  mortgages $51 ,782  64 

Bonds  and  stocks  owned , 106, 886  39 

Collateral  loan  s . . . , 9 ,  810  14 

Premium  notes,  loans  or  liens 52,250  00 

Rents  due  and  accrued  on  company's  property  or  lease 11,638  21 

Market  value  of  bonds  and  stocks  over  cost 424, 697  9fr 

Gross  deferred  premiums  on  policies  in  force $136, 768  07    

Deduct  average  loading  on  above  gross  amount 13,677  00    

Net  amount  of  uncollected  and  deferred  premiums 123, 091  07 

Total  of  other  assets $780,156  35 

Total  assets $14,893,427  78 

Deduct  items  not  admitted 4,000  00 


Total  admitted  assets $14,889,427  78 


Items  not  admitted: 

Notes  receivable $4,000  00 

Total  items  not  admitted $4,000  00 
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^ABILITIES. 

Net  present  value  of  all  outstanding  policies  in  force  on  the  31st  day  of  Decem- 
ber, [1877,  computed  fcby  the  New  York  Insurance  Department,  according 

to  the  American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality,  with  4*4  per  cent,  interest.  Ill,  672, 280  00 

Claims  for  death  losses,  and  matured  endowments  not  due 127,015  00 

Dividends  of  surplus,  or  other  description  of  profits  due  policyholders 157, 399  74 

Amounts  received  from  agents. in  advance  of  their  accounts 1, 825  73 

Liabilities  on  policyholders' account ; $11,958,520  47 

Gross  surplus  on  policyholders1  account 2,930,907  31 

Total  liabilities $14,889,427  78 


NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Located  in  New  York  City. 

(Organized  1845.) 

MORRIS  FRANKLIN,  President.  WILLIAM  H.  BEERS,  Actuary. 

Attorney  for  service  of  process  in  this  state,  L.  H.  KELLOGG,  Fort  Atkinson. 


ASSETS,  AS  PER  LEDGER  ACCOUNTS. 

Real  estate,  unincumbered,  cost  value $3,600,268  07 

Loans  secured  by  mortgages  on  real  estate,  first  liens 15, 379 ,  202  23 

Premium  notes  and  loans  on  policies  in  force,  the  reserve  in  excess  of  all  in- 
debtedness    695,234  74 

Stocks,  Bonds,,  etc.,  Owned  by  the  Company. 


Merchants'  Bank  stock 

Bank  of  America  stock 

Bank  of  Republic  stock 

American  Exchange  Bank  stock 

Metropolitan  Bank  stock 

Del.  and  Hudson  Canal  Co.  stock 

N.  Y.  Central  and  H.  R.  R.  R.  bonds 

N.  Y.  and  Harlem  R.  R.  bonds 

Del.  and  Hudson  Canal  Co.  bonds 

Eastchester  bonds — 

Brooklyn  City  bonds 

Flushing  Water  bonds 

Rensselaer  and  Sar.  R.  R.  bonds 

Jersey  City  bonds 

Yonkers  Town  bonds 

United  States  bonds 

New  York  City  andCounty  bonds 2,885, 737  35 

Newark  City  bonds. . : 


Cost 

Market 

value. 

value. 

$15,758  75 

$15,960  00 

8,484  00 

10,626  00 

935  00 

935  00 

10,125  00 

10,600  00 

3,753  75 

4,736  00 

33,680  00 

33,680  00 

1,019,382  50  . 

1,182,500  00 

1,074,075  00 

1,178,333  33 

250,000  00 

250,000  00 

31,390  00 

31, 665  00 

1,655,919  80 

1,691,730  00 

77,600  00 

80,000  00 

9,519  92 

10,035  00 

551,425  00 

553,830  00 

178,479  16 

190,850  00 

4,440,938  75 

4,499,260  00 

2,885,737  35 

2,977,122  50 

300, 975  00 

300,975  00 
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Richmond  City  bonds  . 

Georgia  bonds 

Alabama  bonds 

South  Carolina  bonds . . . 
Mississippi  warrants  . . . 

Missouri  bonds 

Buffalo  City  bonds 

Tennessee  bonds 


46,250  00 

59,000  00 

2,730  00 

3,780  00 

15,840  00 

20,400  00 

9,200  00 

15,812  50 

15,285  71 

20,000  00 

104,000  00 

104,000  00 

126,500  00 

126,500  00 

7,600  00 

7,600  00 

Total  (carried  ont  at  cost  value) $12, 875, 584  69    $13, 379, 8 


12,875,584  < 


Cash  in  company's  office,  $14,929.42 ;  deposited  in  banks,  $1, 201,372.19 1, 216,301  61 

Agents1  ledger  balances 56,945  97 

Total  net  ledger  assets,  as  per  balance $33,823,537  31 

Deduct  depreciation  from  cost  of  assets 250,000  00 

Total  net  or  ledger  assets  less  depreciation $33, 573, 537  31 


Other  Assets. 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  bonds  and  mortgages $222,447  53 

Bonds  and  stocks  owned 60,936  17 

Premium  notes  loans,  loans  or  liens 22,540  84 

Bents  due  and  accrued  on  company's  property  or  leaee 9, 970  81 

Market  value  of  bonds  and  stocks  over  cost 504,345  64 

Gross  premiums  due  and  unreported  on  policies  in  iorce $167, 183  37    

Gross  deferred  premiums  on  policies  in  force 396,289  26    

Total $563,472  63    

Deduct  average  loading  on  above  gross  amount  (20  per  cent.) 112,694  53    


Net  amount  of  uncollected  and  deferred  premiums 450, 778  10 

Total  of  other  assets $1,271,019  09 

Total  assets $34,844,556  40 

Deduct  itjms  not  admitted 56,945  97 


Total  admitted  assets , $34,787,610  43 

Items  not  admitted : 
Agents'  balances $56,945  97    

V.~  LIABILITIES. 

Net  preent  value  of  all  the  outstanding  policies  in  force  on  the  31st  day  of  De- 
cember, 1877,  computed  by  the  New  York  State  Insurance  Department  ac- 
cording to  the  American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality,  with  W%  per  cent, 

interest $28,187,898  00 

Deduct  net  value  of  risks  insured 153,517  00 

Net  reinsurance  reserve $28,034,381  00 

Claims  for  death  losses  and  matured  endowments  not  due $417, 867  32    

Claims  for  death  losses  and  other  policy  claims  resisted 43,100  00    

Total  policy  claims 460,967  32 

Amount  of  any  other  liability  of  the  company,  viz.:  premiums  paid  in  advance  17, 420  91 

Liabilities  on  policy  holder's  account $28, 512, 769  33 

Gross  surplus  on  policy  holder's  account 6, 274, 841  20 

Total  liabilities $34,787,610  43 


Estimated  surplus  (included  above)  accrued  on  Tontine  or  other 
policies  wuere  the  profits  are  specially  reserved  for  that  class  of 
policies $792,302  22 
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PENN  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Located  in  Philadelahia,  Penn. 

(Organized  May  25,  1847.) 

SAMUEL  C.  HUEY,  President  HENRY  ATJSTTE,  Secretary . 

Attorney  for  service  of  process  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  ALBERT  G.  PEABODY,  Jr.,  Mil- 
waukee. 


ASSETS,  AS  PER  LEDGER  ACCOUNTS. 

Real  estate,  unincumbered,  cost  value $367,086  61 

Loans  secured  by  mortgages  on  real  estate,  first  liens 2, 48i, 121  17 

Loans  on  Stock  Collaterals : 

•-  !Par  .Market  Amount 

value.  valae.  loaned. 

Philadelphia  City  bonds $65,  GOO  00       $72, 800  00       $50, 561  35 

Bonds  and  mortgages 189,126  36    


Totalamount $239,687  71  239,687  71 


Loans  made  in  cash  to  policyholders  on  this  company's  policies 55,971  11 

Premium  notes,  loans,  or  liens  on  policies  in  force,  the  reserve  in  excess  of 

all  indebtedness 710,558  78 

Stocks,  Bonds,  etc..  owned  by  the  Company. 

Market  Cost 

value.  value. 

United  State  bonds $650,482  67  $633,118  37    

Harrisburg  Water  Loan  bonds 50,150  00  59,000  00    

Allegheny  Water  loan 9,000  00  10,800  00    

Louisville  bonds 140,812  50  153,000  00    

Louisville  and  Nashville  R.  R.  bonds 7,14140  10,000  00    

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Genl.  Mortgl.  and  Reg.  bonds       100, 150  00  115, 010  00 

Reading  R.  R.  Genl.  Mortge.  and  Reg.  bonds  . . .         103, 000  00  106 ,375  00    

St.  Louis  bonds 25,030  00  30,000  00    

Canton  City  Water  bonds 30,  COO  00  *33,000  00    

Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  bonds 50,000  00  57,000  00    

United  Canal  and  R.  R.  bonds 46,250  00  51,250  00    

West  Chester  R.  R.  bonds  75,127  60  84,000  00    

North  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  bonds 103,625  00  111,775  00    

Susquehanna  Canal  Priority  bonds 48,000  00  48,000  00    

•American  Steamship  Company  bonds 25,000  00  18,750  00    

Stony  Creek  R.  R.  bonds 49,000  00  49,000  00    

Phoenix  Iron  Co.  bonds 49,500  00  47,500  00    

Del.  and  Bound  Brook  R.  R.  bonds 100,000  00  97,000  00    

Illinois  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.  bonds 100,000  00  100,000  00    

Masonic  Redemption  loan..... 100,000  00  108,000  00    

Northern  Central  R.  R.  stock 21,923  25  8,250  00      

Western  National  Bank  stock 6,862  50  6,750  00    

Commercial  National  Bank  stock 11,035  25  11,599  50    

Girard  National  Bank  stock > 2,000  00  2,950  00    
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Corn  Exchange  National  Bank  stock   5, 000  00  5, 700  00 

Merchant's  Bank,  St.  Louis,  stock 4, 950  50  5, 000  00 

Delaware  Mutual  Ins.  Co.  stock 6,250  00  7, 250  00 

Girard  Life  Ins.  Annuity  and  Trust  Co.  stock  ...  5, 575  38  10, 600  00 

Bank  of  North  America  stock 10,168  00  19,000  00 

Kailway  Pa  ssengerb  Assurance  stock 52, 500  00  57, 750  00 

Philadelphia  City  warrants 11, 914  88  11, 914  88 


Total  (carried  out  at  cost  value) $2, 000,438  93     $2, 067, 342  75     $2, 000, 448  93 


Cash  in  Company's  office,  $477.96;  deposited  in  banks,  $172,896.67 172,374  63 

Bills  receivable,  $1,013.22;  agents'  ledger  balances,  $21,291.06 22,304  28 

Furniture  at  office  and  agencies 10, 000  00 

Total  net  or  ledger  assets  as  per  balance $6,063,5U3  22 

Deduct  depreciation  from  cost  of  assets 45,032  61 

Total  net  or  ledger  assets  less  depreciation $6, 018,470  61 


Other  Assets, 

Interest  due  on  accrued  bonds  and  mortgages $88,085  49 

Bonds  and  stocks  owned 11, 804  97 

Collateral  loans 3,815  07 

Rents  due  and  accrued  on  company's  property  or  lease 4,431  85 

Market  value  of  bonds  and  stocks  over  cost 68, 893  82 

Gross  premiums  due  and  unreported  on  policies  in  force $68, 084, 13 

Gross  deferred  premiums  on  policies  in  force 55,706  17    


Total $123,790  30 

Deduct  average  loading  on  above  gross  amount 18, 568  65 


Net  amount  of  uncollected  and  deferred  premiums 105, 221  65 

Total  of  other  assets $262,252  85 

Totalassets $6,280,723  46 

Deduct  items  not  admitted * 32,  304  2 


Total  admitted  assets $6,248,419  18 


Items  not  admitted. 

Furniture,  fixtures,  and  safe $10,000  00    

Agents'  balances 21,29106    

Bills  receivable *. i%  013, 22 

Total  items  not  admitted $32,304  28 


LIABILITIES. 
Net  present  value  of  all  the  outstanding  policies  in  force  on  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1877,  computed  by  the  Pennsylvaniajnsurance  Department,  according  to 

the  American  Experience  Table  ol  Mortality,  with  454  per  cent,  interest $1, 898, 470  00 

Claims  for  death  losses,  and  matured  endowments  not  due $99, 859  61 

Claims  for  death  losses,  and  other  policy  claims,  resisted 13,500  00 

Total  policy  claims 113,359  61 

Dividends  of  surplus,  or  other  description  of  profits  due  policy  holders 13, 710  19 

Amount  of  any  other  liability  of  the  company,  viz. :  Premiums  paid  in  advance, 
$6, 898,96 ;  arcumulations  on  endowments,  $14, 107.50 21, 006  4 


Liabilities  on  policy  holders'  account $5,046,546  26 

Gross  surplus  on  policy  holders'  account 1,201,872  92 

Total  liabilities $6,248,419  18 
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PHCENIX  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Located  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

(Organized  May  1851.) 
AARON  C.  GOOODMAN,  President      JNO.  M.  HOLCOMBE,  Secretary. 
Attorney  for  services  of  process  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  JNO.  H.  WALRATH,  Milwaukee. 


ASSETS  AS  PER  LEDGER  ACCOUNTS. 

Real  estate  unincumbered,  cost  value $367, 758  00 

Loans  secured  by  mortgages  of  real  estate,  first  liens 6, 699, 332  50 

Lons  on  Stock  Collaterals : 

Par  Market        Amount 

value.  value.  loaned. 

Quincy,  Pacific  and  Missouri  R.  R.  Co. 

guaranteed  bonds $50,000  00        $35,000  00     35,00000    

Assignment  of  mortgage  notes 1,200  00  1,200  00       1,050  00    


Totalamount $51,200  00        $36,200  00    $36,050  00 


$36,050  00 


Premium  notes  and  loans  on  policies  inforce 2,646,819  13 

Stocks,  Bonds,  etc.,  owned  by  the  Company: 

Cost  Market 

value.  value. 

United  States  bonds $264,160  00  $259,037  50    

West  Middle  School  District,  Hartford,  bonds ....       107, 500  00  107 ,  500  00 

Indiana  Central  R.  R.  bonds 7,600  00  8,000  00    

Val{ey  Falls  Township  bonds 14,835  00  14,83500    

Mattoon  City  bonds 37,970  00  39,000  00    

Trustees' certificates,  So.  Minn,  R.  R.  bonds 35,000  00  10,000  00    

Benton  Harbol  and  St.  Joseph  School  bonds 12, 000  00  12, 000  00    

Charter  0«k  National  Bank,  Hartford,  stock 19, 662  00  25, 400  00    

First  National  Bank,  Hartford,  stock.. 22,255  00  19,000  oO    

jEtna  National  Bank,  Hartford,  stock 3,500  00  4,235  00    

Mercantile  National  Bank,  Hartjord,  stock 6, 950  00  11, 500  00    

American  National  Bank,  Hartford,  stock. 21 ,293  00  26, 000  00    

Farmers'  and  Mechanics  NationalBank  Hl'd  stock          5, 300  00  5, 537  00    

Phcenix  National  Bank,  Hartford,  stock 26,000  00  30,800  00    

First  National  Bank,  Masillion,  O.,  stock 10,000  00  12,000  00    

Toledo  National  Bank,  Toledo,  O.,  stock 9,960  00  9,960  00    

U.  S.  Trust  Co.,  Hartford,  stock 5,000  00  5,000  CO    

Hartford  City  Gaslight  Co.  stock 7,350  00  14,20000    

Security  Co.,  Hartford,  stock 10,000  00  10,000  00    

Total  (carried  out  at  cost  value) $626,425  00  $624,004  50    


$626,425  00 


Cash  in  company's  ofiice,  $1, 854.38 ;  deposited  in  banks,  $240,242.04 241, 496  42 

Bills  receivable,  $48, 129.43 ;  agents'  ledger  balances,  $23 ,  184.48. 71 ,  313  91 

Total  net  or  ledger  assets  as  per  balance $10,689,194  96 

Dedaci  depreciation  from  cost  of  assets 2, 420  50 

Total  net  or  ledger  assets,  less  depreciation $10, 686, 774  46 
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Other  Assets : 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  bonds  and  mortgages $258, 541  09 

Bonds  and  stocks  owned 5. 401  94 

Gross  premiums  due  and  unreported  on  policies  in  force $18, 054  19    

Gross  deferred  premiums  on  policies  in  force , . . .      68, 037  58    


Total $86,091  77    

Deduct  average  loading  on  above  gross  amount  (20  per  cent.) 17 , 218  35    , 

Net  amount  of  uncollected  and  deferred  premiums 68, 873  42 

Furniture,  fixtures  and  safes 9,805  64 

Total  of  other  assets $342,622  09 


Totalassets $11,029,396  55 

Deduct  items  not  admitted 81, 119  55 


Total  admitted  Assets $10,948,277  00 


Items  not  admitted : 

Fnrniture,  fixtures  and  safes $9,805  64 

Agent's  balances 23,184  48 

Bills  receivable 48,129  43 


Total  items  not  admitted $81,119  55 


IV. -LIABILITIES. 

Net  present  value  of  all  the  outstanding  policies  in  force  on  the 
31st  day  of  December,  1877,  computed  by  the  Connecticut  Insur- 
ance department,  according  to  the  American  Experience  table 
of  mortality,  with  4^  per  cent^interest $9, 585, 392  00 

Deduct  net  value  of  risks  reinsured 3, 867  00 


Net  reinsurance  reserve $9,581,525  00 

Claims  for  death  losses  and  matured  endowments  not  due. $268, 574  00    

Claims  for  death  Josses  and  other  policy  claims  resisted 60, 500  00    

Total  policy  claims 329,074  00 

Amount  due  on  account  of  salaries,  rents  and  office  expenses  2, 501  59 

Amount  due  to  officers  and  others 42, 614  04 

Amount  of  any  other  liability  of  the  company,  viz.:    Premiums  paid  in  ad- 
vance, special  reserve 50,090  00 

Liabilities  on  policy  holders'  account $10,005, 714  63 

Gross  surplus  on  policy  holders1  account 942,562  37 

Total  liabilities $10,948,277  00 
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RAILWAY  PASSENGER  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Located  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

(Organized  May,  1865.    Commenced  business  February,  1866.) 

JAMES  E.  BATTERSON,  President.    CHARLES  E.  WILLARD,  Secretary 

Attorney  for  service  of  process  in  tbe  state  of  Wisconsin,  Harry  Bradford,  Milwaukee. 


III. -ASSETS  AS  PER  LEDGER  ACCOUNTS. 

Loans  secured  by  mortgages  on  real  estate,  first  liens $86, 000  00 

Tax  due  from  nonresident  stockholders 1, 300  00 

Stocks,  Bonds,  etc ,  owned  by  the  Company: 

Cost  Market 

value.  value. 

United  States  bonds $65,625  94  $66,757  50    

Connecticut  registered  bonds 39,050  50  47,400  00    

Wartford  city  bonds , 9,746  25  10,700  00    

Norwich,  Conn.,  city  bonds 10,300  00  10,300  00 

Chicago  Wat3r  Loan  bonds 9,800  00  10,000  00 

Southern  Minnesota  R.  R.  bonds 9,234  66  7,000  00    

North  Missouri  R.  R.  bonds 8,362  50  10,350  00    

Mil.  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.  bonds 9,312  50  10,700  00    

Lake  Shore  R.  R.  bonds 1,000  00  1,080  00      

Dub.  and  Sioux  City  R.R.  bonds 9,600  00  10,300  00    .... 

Hart.,  Prov.  and  Pishkill  R.  R.  bonds 4,970  14  5,400  00    

Buffalo,  n!  Y.  and  Erie  R.  R. bonds 21,000  00  21,650  00    

Shoe  and  Leather  National  Bank,  N .  Y.,  stock. . . .           7,560  67  7,788  00    •  —  .... 

American  Exchange  National  Bank,  N.  Y.,  stock .         11, 414  00  10, 550  00    

Merchants  Exchange  National  Bank,  N.  Y.,  stock .         11, 125  00  6, 400  00    

Fourth  National  Bank,  N.  Y..  stock , 8,312  50  7,840  00    

City  National  Bank,  Hartford,  stock 20,716  75  18,200  00    ... 

Hartford  Trust  Company  stock 12,056  20  9,605  00 

Connecticut  Trust  Company  stock 15,000  00  12,000  00    

N.  Y.,  N.  H.  and  H.  R.  R.  R.  stock 34,799  00  38,250  00 

C.,R.I.andP.R.R.stock 11,110  25  10,025  00    

Total  (carried  out  at  cost  value $330, 096  86  $332,295  50 


$330,096  86 


Cashin  company's  office,  $401.61;  cash  deposited  in  banks,  $21,383.19 21,784  80 

Total  net  or  ledger  assets  as  per  balance $439,181  66 


Other  Assets: 
Market  value  of  bonds  and  stocks  over  cost $2,198  64 


Total  Assets , $441,38030 
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LIABILITIES. 

Net  reinsurance  reserve  estimated  (estimated) $15, 000  00 

Claims ior losses... , $6,000, 00    

Claims  for  losses  and  other  policy,  claims  resisted 14, 000  00    . 

Total  policy  claims 20,000  00 

Liabilities  on  policy  holders1  account $35, 000  00 

OroBS  surplus  on  policyholders'  account . 406,380  30 

Total  liabilities $441,380  30 


TRAVELERS'  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

(Life  Statement.) 

Located  at  Hartford,  Conn. 
(Organized  July,  1866.) 

JAMES  G.  BATTERSON,  President  RODNEY  DENNIS,  Secretary. 

Attorney  for  service  of  process  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  D.  M.  BELDEN,  Milwaukee. 


ASSETS,  AS  PER  LEDGER  ACCOUNTS. 


Real  estate,  unincumbered,  cost  value 

Loans  secrued  by  mortgage  on  real  estate,  first  lien. 


$447,925  18 
2,033,883  23 


Stocks,  Bonds,  etc.,  Owned  by  the  Company. 

Cost  Market 

Value.  Value. 

United  States  bonds $11,675  00  $10,975  00 

Indianapolis  City  bonds 7,766  66  10,000  00 

Topeka  Citybonds 30,586  84  30,000  CO 

OswegoCity  bonds 10,639  72  10,400  00 

Des  Moines  School  Dis.  bonds 15,290  00  15,000  00 

Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  R.  R.  bonds 9,462  50  10,600  00 

Keokuk  &  Des  Moines  R.  R.  Bonds 4, 655  00  5, 879  00 

New  York,  Providence  &  Boston  R.  R.  bonds 9, 597  22  11 ,  500  00 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  R.  R.  bonds  ....  1, 000  00  1, 080  00 

Detroit,  Monroe  &  Toledo  R.  R.  bonds 21 ,432  17  21,400  00 

Buffalo,  New  York  &  E rie  R.  R.  bonds  32, 106  67  32, 100  00 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R.  stock. . .  60,265  25  63, 600  00 

-Charter  Oak  National  Bank  stock 8, 711  25  8, 763  00 

American  N ational  Bank  stock 23, 324  50  22, 750  00 

Phoenix  National  Bank  stock 29,068  00  28,200  00 

farmers  and  Mechanics  National  Bank  stock  ....  14, 397  50  10, 283  90 

Mercantile  National  Bank  stock 10, 200  00  11 ,  500  00 

Hartford  National  Bank  stock 40, 946  00  39, 000  00 

First  National  Bank  stock 5,024  83  4,500  00 

National  Exchange  Bank  stock 6,287  50  6, 600  00 

American  Exchange  National  Bank  stock 11, 413  00  10, 500  00 
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Merchants  Exchange  National  Bank  stock 

Metropolitan  Exchange  National  Bank  stock 

National  Bank  of  the  Commanwealth  stock 

Thames  National  ,Bank  stock 

First  National  Bank  stock.... 

Connecticut  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Co.,  stock.. .. 

Security  Company  stock 

Railway  Passenger  Assurance  Company  stock. . . . 


11,156  25 

6,400  00 

10,209  80 

10,125  00 

11,212  75 

10,500  00 

24,600  00 

28,000  00 

12,?00  00 

15,000  00 

20,400  00 

16,000  00 

5,000  00 

5,000  09 

93,789  50 

95,600  00 

Total  (carried  out  at  cost  value).. $552,917  54     $551,255  00 


552,917  54 


Cash  in  company's  office,  $925.93 ;  deposited  in  banks,  $58,596.87 $  59, 522  8 

Agents'  ledger  balances 302  28 

Total  net  or  ledger  assets  as  per  balance $3, 094, 551  03 

Deduct  depreciation  from  costs  of  assets 84, 972  72 

Total  net  or  ledger  assets,  less  depreciation $3, 009, 578  31 

.  Other  Assets. 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  bonds  and  mortgages ....  $96,167  25 

Gross  premiums  due  and  unreported  on  policies  in  force $53, 316  75    

Gross  deferred  premiums  on  policies  in  force 62,182  25    , 

Total $115,499  00    

Deduct  average  loading  on  above  gross  amounts  (20  per  cent)  ....     17, 325  00    


Net  amount  of  uncollected  and  deferred  premiums 98, 174  00 

Total  of  other  assets $194,341  25 

Total  assets $3,203,919  56 

Deduct  items  not  admitted 302  28 


Total  admitted  assets.... $3,203,617  28 

Items  not  admitted. 
Agents'  balances $302  28 


LIABILITIES. 

Net  present  value  of  all  the  outstanding  policies  In  force  on  the 

31st  day  of  December,  1877,  computed  by  the  Connecticut  State 
Insurance  Department  according  to  the  American  Experience 

Table  of  Mortality,  with  4y2  per  cent,  interest $2,529, 160  00 

Deduct  net  value  of  risks  reinsured 21,902  00 

Net  reinsurance  reserve $2,507,258  00 

Claims  for  death  losses  and  matured  endowments  not  due $39, 425  00 

Claims  for  death  losses  and  other  policy  claims  resisted 2, 500  00 

Total  policy  claims 41,925  00 

Liabilities  on  policy  holders'  account , $2,549,183  00 

Gross  surplus  on  policyholders' account 654,434  28- 

Total  liabilities $3,203,617  28 
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UNION  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Located  at  Augusta,  Me. 

(Organized  October  1, 1849.) 

JOHN  E.  DE  WITT,  Presided*.  JAMES  P.  CARPENTER,  Secertary. 

Attorney  for  service  of  process  in  the  state  of  Wiscon3in,  DAVID  ATWOOD,  Madison. 


ASSETS,  AS  PER  LEDGER  ACCOUNTS. 

Real  estate,  unincumbered,  appraised  value $1, 227, 981  77 

Loans  secured  by  mortgages  on  real  estate,  first  liens 3, 738, 580  73 


Loans  on  Stock  Collaterals : 


Par 

value. 


Market 
value. 


Amount 
loaned. 


United  States  bonds $10,000  00    $10,337  00  $10,000  00 

United  States  bonds 10,000  00     10,537  50  10,000  00 

Norway  Plains  Co.  stock 3,500  00     10,850  00  1,006  00 

Third  Ave.  R.  R,.  N.  Y.  city,  stock 5, 100  00 )     „  -  .n  nn  „  ,-,  „ 

Chicago,  Colnm.  &  Ind.  R.  R.  stock. ......  3, 000  00  f    7' 14U  uo  7' 451  ** 

Assignment  of  mortgage  of  real  estate  in 

La  Fayette  county,  "Wis 10, 700  00     10, 700  00  4, 400  00 

Totalamount $42,300  00    $49,565  00  $32,857  44 


LOans  made  in  cash  to  policy  holders  on  the  company's  policies. 
Premium  notes  and  loans  on  policies  in  force , 


32,857  44 

1,808  69 

1,518,194  5& 


Stocks,  Bonds^etc.^  Owned  by  the  Company. 


United  States  bonds 

State  of  Maine  bonds 

State  of  Pennsylvania  bonds. 

State  of  Connecticut  bonds 

Bangor  City,  Me.,  bonds 

Lewiston  City,  Me.,  bonds 

Portland  City,  Me.,  bonds ........ 

New  Bedford  City,  Mass.,  bonds  . 

Providence  City,  R.  L,  bonds 

Portsmouth  City,  N.  H.,  bonds. .. 
Wilmington  City,  Del.,  bonds. ... 

Richmond  City,  Va. ,  bonds 

Toledo  City,  Ohio,  bonds 

Chicago  City,  111 ,  bonds 

New  York  City  bonds 

Lowell  &  Andover  R.  R.  bonds   . 


Par 
value. 

$230,000  00 

100,006  00 

10,000  00 

10,000  00 

100,000  00 

20,000  00 

50,060  00 

25,000  00 

25,000  00 

5,000  00 

5,000  00 

10,000  00 

34,000  00 

1,000  00 

10,000  00 

20,000  00 


Market 
value. 

$242,487  50 

112,000  00 

•11,050  00 

10,600  00 

106,000  00 

21,100  00 

53,000  00 

25,750  00 

26,625  00 

5,050  00 

5,100  00 

12,000  00 

34,000  00 

1,035  00 

10,450  00 

20,000  CO 


Total  (carried  out  at  cash  value) $655, 000  00     $696, 247  50 


$707,172  50 
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Cash  in  company's  office,  $195.51 ;  deposited  in  bank,  $276, 991.71 ;  cash intran- ' 

sit,  113,578.35 280,765  57 

Bills  receivable,  $9, 324.07;  agents'  ledger  balances,  $27, 521.74 36, 845  81 

Accrued  interest  on  bonds  purchasedv$2, 771.52 ;  judgment  paid,  $8,349.16. . . .  11, 120  68 

Totalnet  or  ledger  assets,  as  per  balance....... $7,555,327  78 

Deduct  depreciation  from  costs  of  assets 83,275  5 

Total  net  or  ledger  assets,  less  depreciation $7,472, 052  21 


Other  Assets : 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  bonds  and  mortgages $185, 859  70 

Bonds  and  stocks  owned 9,452  51 

Premium  notes,  loans  or  Hens 62,789  30 

Collateral  loans 98  05 

Gross  premiums  due  and  unreported  on  policies  in  force $54, 524  57    

•Gross  deferred  premiums  on  policies  in  force 124,830  86    

Total $179,355  43 

Deduct  average  loading  on  above  gross  amount 17,935  53 

Net  amount  of  uncollected  and  deferred  premiums 161 ,419  90 

Total  of  other  assets , $419,619  46 

Totalassets , $7,891,671  67 

Dednct  items  not  admitted 36,845  81 

Total  admitted  assets i $7,854,825  86 

Items  not  Admitted: 

Agents'  balances $27,521  74 

Bills  receivable 9,324  07    


Total  items  not  admitted ». $36,845  81 


LIABILITIES. 

Net  present  value  of  all  the  outstanding  policies  in  force  on  the 
31ot  day  of  December,  1877,  computed  by  the  Maine  State  In- 
surance Department  according  to  the  American  Experience 

Table  of  Mortality,  with  4%  per  cent,  interest $7, 030,269  00    

Deduct  net  value  of  risks  reinsured 1,470  00    

Net  reinsurance  reserve $7,028,799  00 

Claims  for  death  losses  and  matured  endowments  not  due , .  225, 195  75 

Dividends  of  surplus  or  other  description  of  profits  due  policy  holders 26.615  06 

Amount  of  any  other  liability  of  the  company,  viz.:  Premiums  paid  in  ad- 
tec  vance,  $15,084.77 ;  surrender  values  due  and  unpaid,  $2,323.35 ;  unrepresented 
accounts,  $10,236.21 ; 27,644  33 

Liabilities  on  policy  holders' account $7,308,254  14 

-Gross  surplus  on  policy  holders'  account. „ 546,571  72 


Total  liabilities $7,854,825  86 
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UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Located  ijt  New  York  City. 

(Organized  March  4, 1850.) 

JAMES  BUELL,  President  CHARLES  P.  FRALEIGH,  Secretary 

Attorney  for  service  of  process  in  this  state,  LEOPOLD  R.  ROEDER,  Milwaukee. 


ASSETS,  AS  PER  LEDGER  ACCOUNTS. 

Real  estate,  unincumbered,  cost  value $79, 587  84 

Loans  secured  by  mortgages  on  real  estate,  first  liens 2, 320, 871  44 

Loans  on  Stock  Collaterals-. 

Par  Market  Amount 

value.  value.  loaned. 

Brewers1  and  Grocers'  Bank  stock. . .         $3,000  00        $2, 700  00        $2, 000  00    

Imp.  and  Traders' Nat.  Bank  stock..  1,000  00  2,050  00  1,600  00    

Assignment  of  real  estate  mortgage .         50 ,000  00        50, 000  00        30, 000  00 

United  States  bonds 4,000  00  4,275  00  4,000  00    

Dime  Savings  Bank,  Chicago,  stock,  3,000  00      1,500  00    ..... 

United  States  bonds 295,000  00       312,33125       300,000  00 


Total  amount $356, 000  00      $371, 356  25     $339,100  00 


339,100  00 


Loans  on  policies  in  force,  the  reserves  in  excess  of  all  indebtedness 136, 354  84 

Stocks,  Bonds,  etc.,  owned  by  the  Company. 

Cost  Market 

value.  value. 

United  States  bonds $211,845  88  $192,980  81    

New  York  city  bonds 196,776  67  207,500  00 

New  York  County  bonds 321,875  00  341,160  00    

Brooklyn  City  borfds 204,370  43  230,280  00 

Chicago  City  bonds 50,000  00  53,500  00 

South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  water  fund 100,000  00  105,000  00 

Buffalo  City  bonds 140,000  00  147,600  00    

Erie  County  bonds 25,000  00  27,500  00    

Jersey  City  bonds , 104,000  00  110,250  00    

District  of  Columbia  3-65  bonds .     105,132  49  114,375  00    

Kings  County  bonds 56,562  50  57,750  00    

East  Chester  Town  (Westchester  county)  bonds . .         14, 970  00  14, 645  00    

Richmond  County  (N.  Y.) bonds 2,562  50  2,575  00 


Total  (carried  out  at  cost  value) $1, 533, 095  47  $1, 605, 115  81 


1,533,095  47 


Cash  in  Company'6  office,  $301 40 ;  deposited  in  banks,  $130, 292.85 130, 594  25 

Bills  receivable,  $9,588.51;  agents'  ledger  balances,  $19, 553.60 29, 142  11 

Total  net  or  ledger  assets  as  per  balance * $4,568,745  95 

Deduct  depreciation  from  cost  of  assets 4, 453  44 

Total  net  or  ledger  assets  less  depreciation $4, 564, 292  51 
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OTHER  ASSETS. 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  bonds  and  mortgoges ;  bonds  and  stocks  owned ; 

collateral  loans  and  premium  notes,  loans  or  liens $55, 805  19 

Market  value  of  bonds  and  stocks  over  cost. 72,020  34 

Gross  premiums  due  and  unreported  on  policies  In  force $57, 005  98    

Gross  deferred  premiums  on  policies  in  force.  114,410  24 

Total... $171,016  23 

Deduct  average  loading  on  above  gross  amount 17,101  62    

Not  amount  of  uncollected  and  deferred  premiums 153, 914  60 

Total  of  other  assets $281,740  13 

Totalassets *.  $4,848,032  64 

Deduct  items  not  admitted 9,588  51 

Total  admitted  assets $4,836,444  13 

Items  not  admitted: 
Bills  receivable $9,588  51 


V.~ LIABILITIES. 

Net  present  value  of  all  the  outstanding  policies  in  force  on  the  31st  day  of 
December,  1877,  computed  by  the  New  York  State  Insurance  department  ac- 
cording to  the  American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality,  with  4yz  per  cent, 
interest $3,978,126  00 

Deduct  net  value  of  risks  reinsured 17, 350  00 

Net  reinsurance  reserve $3,960,776  00 

Total  policy  claims 103,960  00 

Amount  of  any  other  liability  of  the  Company,  vil.:  Premiums  paid  in  ad- 
vance, $4,270  26;  liabilities  on  lapsed  policies,  $19,830;  bills  payable, 
$4,722.91 28,823  17 

Liabilities  on  policyholders' account $4,093,559  17 

<5ross  surplus  on  policyholders'  account 742,884  96 

Total  liabilities.... $4,836,444  13 


WASHINGTON  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Located  in  New  York  City. 

(Organized  February  2, 1860.) 

CYRUS  CURTIS,  President.  WILLIAM  HAXTUN,  Secretary. 

Attorney  for  service  of  process  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  JOHN  G.  WHITE,  Milwaukee. 


ASSETS,  AS  PER  LEDGER  ACCOUNTS. 

Real  estate,  unincumbered,  cost  value $227, 551  1  < 

Loans  secured  by  mortgages  on  reai  real  estate,  first  liens 2, 845, 366  79 

Loans  made  in  caeh  to  policyholders  on  the  Company's  policies 15, 408  24 
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Stocks,  Bonds,  etc.,  owned  by  the  Company  : 

Cost  Market 

value.  value. 

Unitee  States  bonds $559,920  00  f543,150  00 

New  York  City  bonds 1,235,742  29  1,362,975  00 

Brooklyn  City  bonds...  391,998  63  406,000  00 

Kingston  bonds 8,055  38  9,000JX) 


Total  (carried  out  at  cost  value) $2 ,195,716  30     $2,321, 125  00     $2, 195, 716  30 


Cash  in  Company's  office,  $4,548.94;  deposited  in  banks,  $266,207.12 $270,756  06 

Agents' ledger  balances 17,777  62 

Total  net  or  ledger  assets  as  per  balance $5, 072, 576  16 


Other  Assets. 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  bonds  and  mortgages $42,629  72 

Bonds  and  stocks  owned 11,332  50 

Collateral  loans 1,632  55 

Market  value  oi  bonds  and  stocks  over  cost 125, 408  70 

Gross  premiums  due  and  unreported  on  policies  in  force $37,353  69 

Gross  deferred  premiums  on  policies  in  force, 109,456  96    

Total $146,810  65    

Deduct  average  loading  on  above  gross  amount  (20  per  cent.) 29, 362  13    


Net  amount  of  uncollected  and^deferred  premiums 117, 448  52 

Totalof  otherassets $298,451  99 

Total  assets $5,371,028  15 

Deduct  items  not  admitted 17,777  62 


Total  admitted  assets $5,353,250  53 

Items  not  Admitted. 
Agents'  balances $17,777  62 


LIABILITIES. 

Net  present  value  of  all  the  outstanding  policies  in  force  on  the  31st  day  of 
December,  1877,  computed  by  the  New  York  State  Insurance  Department, 
according  to  the  American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality,  with  4*4  percent, 

interest $4,395,143  00 

Claims  for  death  losses,  and  matured  endowments  not  due  —       $15, 729  48    

Claims  for  death  losses  and  other  policy  claims  resisted 17, 000  00    

Total  policy  claims 32,729  48 

Unpaid  dividends  to  stockholders 78  75 

Amount  due  on  account  of  salaries,  rents  and  office  expenses 3,250  00 

Amount  of  any  other  liability  of  the  company,  viz.:  Premiums  paid  in  ad- 
vance  „ 8,910  97 

Liabilities  on  policyholders' account $4,440,112  20 

Gross  surplus  on  policyholders' account 913,138  33 

Total  liabilities $5,353,25053 
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INSURANCE  LAWS 


OF  THE 


STATE  OF  WISCONSIN, 


AS  REVISED  BY  THE  REVISERS  OF  THE  STATUTES,  AND  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  REVISION  OF  THE  STATUTES,  AND 
ADOPTED  BY  THE  LEGISLETURE  AT  THE 
JUNE  SESSION, 

To  take  effect  November  1,  1878. 
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NOTE. 

Attention  is  specially  called  to  the  fact  that  these  laws,  as  re- 
vised, do  not  take  effect  till  November  1st  next.  It  is  not  deemed 
necessary  to  note  the  changes  in  the  laws  which  the  revision  makes, 
as  copies  of  the  laws  now  in  force  are  in  very  general  circulation, 
and  additional  copies  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  department 
of  insurance. 
12 -Ins. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS. 
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INSURANCE  LAWS. 


Chapter  LXXXIX.—  Statutes  1878. 
WISCONSIN   COMPANIES. 

Section  1896.  Any  number  of  persons,  not  less  than  fifteen, 
may,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  prescribed,  form  a  corporation  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  dwellings,  stores,  buildings  of  any  kind,  andi 
any  kind  of  personal  property,  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  and 
when  such  purpose  shall  have  been  expressed  in  their  articles  of 
organization  and  patent,  may  insure  vessels,  boats,  cargoes,  goods,, 
merchandise,  freights,  and  other  property  against  loss  or  damage 
by  all  or  any  of  the  risks  of  lake,  river,  canal  and  inland  navigation 
and  transportation. 

Section  1897.  Such  persons  shall  make,  sign  and  file  in  the 
office  of  the  commissioner  of  insurance,  written  articles  of  organi- 
zation, containing  a  declaration  in  which  shall  be  stated: 

1.  That  they  associate  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  corporation 
under  this  chapter  to  transact  the  business  of  insurance,  stating  the 
nature  and  kind  thereof. 

2.  The  name  of  the  corporation  and  the  place  where  the  princi- 
pal office  for  the  transacting  of  business  shall  be  located. 

3.  The  capital  stock,  the  number  of  shares  thereof,  and  the 
amount  of  each  share. 

4.  The  designation  of  the  general  officers,  and  the  number  of 
directors  or  trustees. 

5.  The  mode  and  manner  of  electing  directors  or  trustees,  filling 
vacancies  in  their  number,  and  their  term  of  office. 

6.  The  period  for  the  commencement  and  termination  of  their- 
fiscal  year. 

7.  The  time  for  which  such  corporation  shall  continue,  whic& 
shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  fifty  years. 

8.  Such  other  provisions  or  articles  not  inconsistent  with  law,  as 
they  may  deem  proper  to  be  therein    inserted   for  the  interest  of 
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-such  corporation  or  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  thereof,  or 
to  define  the  manner  in  which  the  corporate  powers  granted  in  this 
chapter  shall  be  exercised;  and  shall  thereupon  publish  a  notice  of 
such  intention,  once  in  each  week  for  at  least  four  weeks,  in  all  the 
public  newspapers  published  in  the  county  where  such  insurance 
company  is  proposed  to  be  located. 

Section  1898.  No  such  stock  corporation  with  a  less  capital 
than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  actually  paid  in  in  cash,  shall 
be  organized  under  this  chapter  in  any  city,  nor  establish  an 
agency  for  the  transaction  of  business  therein,  or  elsewhere  in  the 
state,  with  a  capital  of  less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  actually  paid 
in  in  cash;  nor  shall  any  corporation  so  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  the  business  of  fire  and  inland  navigation  or  transporta- 
tion insurance  on  the  plan  of  mutual  insurance,  commence  business 
until  agreements  have  been  entered  into  for  insurance  with  at  least 
three  hundred  applicants,  the  premiums  on  which  shall  amount  to 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  of  which  at 
least  thirty  thousand  dollars  shall  have  been  paid  in,  in  cash,  and 
notes  of  solvent  parties  founded  on  actual  and  bona  fide  applica- 
tions for  insurance  shall  have  been  received  for  the  remainder;  nor 
•shall  any  corporation  so  organized  for  the  purpose  of  doing  the 
^business  of  fire  insurance  only,  on  the  plan  of  mutual  insurance, 
-  commence  business  until  agreements  have  been  entered  into  for  in- 
surance, with  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  applicants,  the  premi- 
ums on  which  shall  amount  to  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  of  which  twenty  five  thousand  dollars  at  least  shall  have 
been  paid  in,  in  cash,  and  notes  of  solvent  parties  founded  on  actual 
and  bona  fide  applications  for  insurance  for  the  remainder  shall 
thave  been  received.  No  one  of  the  notes  received  as  above  shall 
;  amount  to  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  no  two  shall  be  given 
■for  the  same  risk  or  be  made  by  the  same  person  or  firm,  except 
-where  the  whole  amount  of  such  notes  shall  not  exceed  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  nor  shall  any  such  note  be  represented  as  capital  stock 
^unless  a  policy  be  received  upon  the  same  within  thirty  days  afcer 
the  organization  of  the  corporation,  upon  a  risk  which  shall  be  for 
no  shorter  period  than  twelve  months.  Each  of  said  notes  shall  be 
payable  in  parts  or  in  whole,  at  any  time  when  the  directors  shall 
deem  the  same  reqiusite  for  the  payment  of  losses  by  fire  or  inland 
navigation,  and  such  incidental  expenses  as  may  be  necessary  for 
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the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  corporation;  and  no  note  shall 
shall  be  accepted  as  part  of  such  capital  stock  unless  the  same  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  the  county  judge  of  the  county 
where  the  person  making  such  note  shall  reside,  that  the  person 
making  the  same  is,  in  his  opinion,  pecuniarly  good  and  responsible 
for  the  same,  and  no  such  note  shall  be  surrendered  during  the  life 
of  the  policy  for  which  it  was  given. 

Section  1899.  The  persons  associated  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
izing any  such  corporation,  after  having  filed  the  articles  of  organi- 
zation and  published  notice  as  aforesaid,  and  after  filing  in  the  office 
of  the  commissioner  of  insurance  proof  of  such  publication,  by  the 
affidavits  of  the  publishers  of  such  newspapers,  shall  have  power  to 
open  books  for  subscription  to  the  capital  stock  of  such  proposed 
corporation,  and  keep  the  same  open  until  the  whole  amount  thereof 
is  subscribed,  and  in  case  the  business  is  proposed  to  be  conducted 
on  the  plan  of  mutual  insurance,  then  to  open  books  to  receive  prop- 
ositions and  enter  into  agreements  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent 
specified  in  the  next  preceding  section. 

Section  1900.  The  articles  of  organization,  notices  and  proofs 
of  publication  so  filed  shall  be  examined  by  the  attorney  general, 
and  if  found  in  conformity  with  this  chapter  and  not  in  conflict  with 
the  constitution  or  laws,  he  shall  so  certify  to  the  commissioner  of 
insurance,  who  shall  thereupon  himself  examine  or  cause  an  exami- 
nation to  be  made  by  a  disinterested  person  specially  appointed  by 
him  for  that  purpose,  and  if  he  shall  find,  or  the  person  so  appointed 
shall  certify  after  such  examination,  under  oath,  that  the  proper 
capital  of  such  corporatian,  according  to  the  nature  of  its  proposed 
business,  has  been  paid  in  and  is  possessed  by  it  in  money,  or  in 
such  stocks,  bonds  and  mortgages  as  are  required  by  section  nine- 
teen hundred  and  three  ;  or  if  a  mutual  corporation,  that  it  has  re- 
ceived and  is  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  capital,  premiums  and 
bona  fide  engagements  for  insurance,  or  securities  to  the  full  ex- 
tent and  of  the  value  required  by  section  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-eight,  and  the  name  of  the  residence  of  the  maker  of  each 
such  premium  note,  the  amount  being  stated  in  such  certificate,  and 
file  such  certificate  in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  insurance, 
and  the  corporators  or  officers  of  such  corporation  shall  also  file  with 
said  commissioner  a  certificate  under  oath,  that  the  capital  exhib- 
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ited  to  such  examiner  is  bona  fide  the  property  bf  the  corporation, 
thereupon  said  commissioner  of  insurance  shall  deliver  to  such  cor- 
poration a  patent  reciting  the  articles  of  organization  and  declaring 
such  corporation  duly  organized  and  empowered  to  transact  accord- 
ingly the  business  of  insurance  therein  defined.  Said  commissioner 
shall  have  the  right  to  reject  any  name  or  title  of  any  corporation 
applied  for  when  he  shall  deem  the  name  too  similar  to  one  already 
appropiated,  or  likely  to  mislead  the  public  in  any  respect.  The 
name  of  every  corporation  doing  business  on  the  mutual  plan  shall 
contain  the  word  t(  mutual."  Thereupon  such  corporation  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  duly  organized  as  a  corporation,  and  shall 
have  all  the  powers  and  be  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  corporations,  so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable. 

Section"  1901.  Each  director  or  trustee  of  any  such  stock  cor- 
poration shall  be  the  owner  of  at  least  five  hundred  dollars  of  the 
stock  of  the  corporation  of  its  par  value.  The  directors,  trustees, 
and  corporators,  and  those  empowered  to  participate  in  the  profits 
of  any  corporation  organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  all  debts  and  responsibili- 
ties of  such  corporation,  until  the  whole  amount  of  the  capital  shall 
have  been  paid  in,  and  a  certificate  thereof  filed,  as  hereinbefore 
provided. 

Section  1902.  No  fire  or  inland  navigation  or  transportation 
insurance  corporation,  organized  under  any  law  of  this  state  shall 
directly  or  indirectly  deal  or  trade  in  buying  or  selling  any  goods, 
wares,  merchandise  or  other  commodities  whatever,  excepting  such 
goods  or  articles  as  may  have  been  insured  by  such  corporation, 
and  are  claimed  to  be  damaged  by  fire  or  water  ;  nor  hold  or  con- 
vey real  estate,  excepting  for  the  purposes  and  in  the  manner  herein 
set  forth  to  wit :  Such  as  as  shall  be  necessary  for  its  convenient 
accommodation  in  the  transaction  of  its  business,  or  such  as  may 
have  been  conveyed  or  mortgaged  to  it  in  good  faith  by  way  of 
surety  for  loans,  or  for  debts  or  money  due  in  its  legitimate  busi- 
ness, or  such  as  have  been  purchased  at  sales  upon  judgments,  or 
mortgages  obtained  or  made  for  such  debts  ;  but  all  such  real 
estate  as  may  be  so  acquired,  which  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the 
accommodation  of  such  corporation  in  the  transaction  of  its  busi- 
ness, shall  be  sold  or  disposed  of  within  four  years  after  such  cor- 
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poration  shall  have  acquired  the  same,  unless  such  corporation 
shall  procure  a  certificate  from  the  commsssioner  of  insurance  that 
it  will  suffer  materially  from  a  forced  sale  thereof,  in  which  event 
the  sale  may  be  postponed  for  such  period  as  said  commissioner 
may  therein  direct. 

Section  1903.  Any  insurance  corporation  may  from  time  to 
time  invest  its  capital  and  its  accumulated  funds  in  bonds  and 
mortgages  on  improved  unincumbered  real  estate  within  this  state, 
worth  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  the  sum  loaned  thereon,  ex- 
clusive of  buildings,  unless  such  buildings  are  kept  insured  and 
the  policy  held  by  said  corporation,  or  in  the  lawfully  authorized 
stocks  of  this  state,  or  any  city,  county,  town  or  village  therein,  or  of 
the  United  States,  or  lend  the  same  on  the  surety  thereof,  and  may 
change  and  reinvest  the  same  from  time  to  time  ;  and  any  surplus 
money  over  and  above  the  capital  stock  may  be  invested  or  loaned 
upon  the  pledge  of  the  like  stocks  or  bonds  of  any  one  of  the 
states,  or  on  the  stock,  bonds  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness 
of  any  solvent  dividend  corporation,  incoporated  under  the  laws  of 
this  state  or  of  the  United  States,  except  their  own  stock,  provided 
the  market  value  of  such  stocks,  bonds  or  other  evidences  of  debt 
shall  be  at  all  times  during  the  continuance  of  such  loans  at  least 
ten  per  cent,  more  than  the  sum  loaned  thereon. 

Section  1904.  Any  insurance  corporation  may  have  a  lien  upon 
the  stock  or  certificate  of  profits  owned  by  any  member,  for  any 
debt  due  or  to  become  due  the  corporation  for  premiums,  by  pro- 
viding therefor  by  the  by  laws,  and  by  stating  on  the  face  of  the 
certificate  of  stock  or  profits,  that  the  same  is  subject  to  any  such 
lien,  and  such  lien  may  be  waived  in  writing  by  the  consent  of  the 
president  of  such  corporation  upon  the  transfer  of  any  such  stock. 

Section  1905.  Every  corporation  shall  have  the  power  to  effect 
reinsurance  of  any  risks  taken  by  it,  and  to  reinsure  the  risks  taken 
by  any  other  such  corporation.  But  no  stock  fire  insurance  cor- 
poration shall  expose  itself  to  any  loss  on  any  fire  or  inland  naviga- 
tion risk  or  hazard  to  an  amount  exceeding  ten  per  cent,  of  its 
paid  up  capital,  exclusive  of  any  guaranty,  surplus,  or  special  re- 
serve fund. 

SECTrON  1906.  The  directors,  trustees  or  managers  of  any  fire 
insurance  corporation  shall  not  make  any  dividend,  except  from 
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the  surplus  profits  arising  from  their  business,  and  in  estimating 
such  profits  there  shall  be  reserved  therefrom  a  sum  equal  to  the 
whole  amount  of  premiums  on  unexpired  risks  and  policies,  which 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  unearned  premiums,  and  also  there  shall 
be  reserved  all  sums  due  the  corporation  on  bonds  and  mortgages, 
stocks  and  book  accounts,  of  which  no  part  of  the  interest  or  prin- 
cipal thereon  has  been  paid  during  the  last  year,  and  for  which  no 
suit  or  foreclosure  has  been  commenced  for  collection,  or  which, 
after  judgment  thereon  obtained,  shall  have  remained  more  than 
two  years  unsatisfied,  and  on  which  interest  shall  not  have  been 
paid,  and  also  there  shall  be  reserved  all  interest  due  or  accrued, 
and  remaining  unpaid;  provided,  however,  that  any   corporation 
may  declare  dividends  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent,  on  its  capital 
stock  in  any  one  year  that  shall  have  accumulated  and  be  in  posses- 
sion of  a  fund  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  its  capital  stock  and  of 
such  dividend  and  all  actual  outstanding  liabilities  equal  to  one 
half  of  all  premiums  on  risks  not  terminated  at  the  time  of  making 
such  dividend.     Any  corporation  making  any  dividend  contrary  to 
the  foregoing  provisions,  shall  be  liable  to  a  forfeiture  of  its  char- 
ter, and  each  stockholder  receiving  it  shall  be  liable  to  the  credi- 
tors of  such  corporation  to  the  extent  of  the  dividen  d  received,  as 
well  as  to  the  penalties  in  such  cases  made  and  provided.     This 
section  shall  not  apply  to  the  declaration  of  scrip  dividends  by  par- 
ticipating companies;  but  no  such  scrip  dividends  shall  be  paid,  ex- 
cept from  surplus  profits,  after  reserving  all  sums  above  provided, 
including   the    whole  amonnt   of   premiums    on   unexpired    risks.- 
The  word  "  year,"  wherever  used  in  this  section,  shall  mean   the 
calendar  year. 

Section  1907.  All  notes  deposited  with  any  mutual  insurance 
corporation  at  the  time  of  its  organization,  according  to  section 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  shall  remain  as  security  for  all 
losses  and  claims  until  the  accumulation  of  profits  invested  as 
aforesaid  shall  equal  the  amount  of  cash  capital  required  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  stock  corporations  organized  under  this  chapter,  the  lia- 
bility of  each  note  decreasing  proportionately  as  the  profits  are 
accumulated;  but  any  note  which  may  have  been  deposited  subse- 
quent to  its  organization,  in  addition  to  the  cash  premium  on  any 
insurance  eiFected  with  such  corporation  may,  at  the  expiration  of 
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the  time  of  such  insurance,  be  relinquished  to  the  maker  thereof 
or  his  representative,  upon  his  paying  his  proportion  of  all  losses, 
and  expenses  which  may  have  accrued  thereon  during  the  term. 
The  directors  or  trustees  of  any  such  corporation  may  determine 
the  amount  of  the  note  to  be  given,  in  addition  to  the  cash  premi- 
um, by  any  person  insured;  but  in  no  case  shall  the  note  be  more 
than  twice  the  whole  amount  of  the  cash  premium.  And  any  per- 
son effecting  insurance  in  a  mutual  corporation,  and  their  heirs,, 
executors,  administrators  or  assigns,  continuing  to  be  insured,  shall 
thereby  become  members  of  such  corporation  during  the  perio&iof 
insurance,  and  bound  to  pay  for  all  losses  and  necessary  expenses, 
as  aforesaid,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  deposit  notes,  but 
not  exceeding  in  all  the  amount  of  their  respective  notes.  The 
directors  or  trustees  shall,  as  often  as  they  deem  necessary,  after 
receiving  notice  of  any  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  sustained  by  any 
member,  and  ascertaining  the  same,  or  after  the  rendition  of  any 
judgment  against  the  corporation,  determine  and  assess  the  sums 
to  be  paid  by  the  several  members  thereof,  as  their  respective  por- 
tions, and  serve  notice  thereof , personally  or  by  mail  or  by  publica,. 
tipn  as  prescribed  in  tne  by-laws,  and  payment  shall  be  made 
thereof  within  thirty  days  after  the  service  or  publication  of  such 
notice;  and  if  any  member  shall,  after  that  period  and  after  de- 
mand for  payment  shall  have  been  made,  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay 
the  sum  so  assessed  upon  him,  the  directors  may  recover  the  whole 
amount  of  his  deposit  note  or  notes,  with  costs  of  suit,  but  execu- 
tion shall  issue  only  for  assessments  and  costs  as  they  accrue,  and 
every  such  execution  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  the 
secretary  of  the  assessment  so  made.  If  the  whole  amount  of  de- 
posit notes  shall  be  insufficient  to  pay  the  loss  occasioned  by  any 
fires,  the  sufferers  insured  shall  receive  a  proportional  share  of  the 
whole  amount  of  such  notes,  according  to  the  sums  by  them  re- 
spectively insured. 

Section  1908.  Every  fire  insurance  corporation  may  increase  its 
capital  stock  with  the  written  consent  of  three-fourths  in  amount 
of  its  stockholders,  unless  otherwise  provided  in  its  charter,  after 
notice  given  once  a  week  for  four  weeks  in  some  newspaper  of  the 
county  where  the  corporation  is  located  of  such  intention,  by  filing 
in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  insurance  a  duly  certified  copy 
of  a  resolution  of  the  directors  or  trustees  to  that  effect,  and  proof 
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of  such  consent  of  the  stockholders,  and  upon  the  same  examina- 
tions and  proceedings  as  prescribed  in  section  nineteen  hundred. 

GUARANTY   SURPLUS   FUNDS   AND   SPECIAL   RESERVE   FUNDS. 

Section  1909.  Any  fire  insurance  corporation  now  or  hereafter 
organized  may  create  the  funds  to  be  known  as  the  guaranty  sur- 
plus fund  and  the  special  reserve  fund,  by  the  adoption  of  a  resolu- 
tion of  its  board  of  directors  at  a  regular  meeting  thereof,  and  by 
filing  a  copy  thereof  with  the  commissioner  of  insurance,  declaring 
the  desire  and  intention  of  such  corporation  to  create  such  funds 
and  do  business  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  therefor. 
Thereupon  the  commissioner  shall  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  an 
examination  of  such  corporation,  and  make  a  certificate  of  the  re- 
sult thereof,  which  shall  particularly  set  forth  the  amount  of  its 
surplus  funds  at  that  time,  which  may,  under  the  provision  of  the 
next  section,  be  equally  divided  between,  and  set  apart  to  consti- 
tute such  funds,  which  certificate  shall  be  recorded  in  the  insurance 
department.  After  the  date  of  the  recording  of  such  certificate, 
all  policies  and  renewals  issued  by  such  corporation  shall  have 
printed  thereon  a  notice  that  they  are  issued  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  nineteen  hundred  and  nine  and  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  thirteen,  inclusive,  of  these  statutes. 

Section  1910.  Thereafter  no  such  corporation  shall  declare  or 
pay  in  any  form  any  dividend  exceeding'  seven  per  cent,  per  an- 
num upon  its  capital  stock  until  after  its  guaranty  surplus  fund  and 
its  special  reserve  fund  shall  have  together  accumulated  to  an 
amount  equal  to  its  said  capital  stock ;  and  the  entire  surplus  profits 
of  such  corporation  above  such  annual  dividend,  shall  be  equally 
divided  between,  and  be  set  apart  to  constitute  the  said  funds, 
which  shall  be  held  and  used  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  not  oth- 
erwise; and  any  such  corporation  which  shall  declare  or  pay  any 
dividend  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  be  liable 
to  be  proceeded  against  by  the  attorney  general  for  its  dissolution. 
In  estimating  such  surplus  profits  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  di- 
vision thereof  between  said  funds,  there  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  gross  assets  of  the  corporation,  including  for  this  purpose  the 
amount  of  the  special  reserve  fund,  the  sum  of  the  following  items: 

1.  The  amount  of  all  outstanding  claims; 

2.  An   amount  sufficient  to  meet  its  liability   for  the  unearned 
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premiums  received  on  policies  having  less  than  one  year  to  run 
from  date  of  policy,  and  a  pro  rata  proportion  of  the  premiums 
received  on  the  policies  having  more  than  one  year  to  run  from 
date  of  policy,  which  shall  be  known  as  the  reinsurance  liability; 

3.  The  amount  of  its  guaranty  surplus  fund,  and  of  its  special 
reserve  fund; 

4.  The  amount  of  the  capital  of  the  corporation; 

5.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the 
amount  of  the  capital  for  whatever  time  shall  have  elapsed  since 
the  last  preceding  cash  dividend;  and  the  balance  shall  constitute 
such  divisible  surplus. 

Section  1911.  The  said  guaranty  surplus  fund  shall  be  invested 
in  the  same  manner  as  capital  on  surplus  accumulations  may  be, 
and  shall  be  held  liable  and  applicable  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
capital  stock  to  the  payment  of  the  losses  generally,  and  such  spe- 
cial reserve  fund  shall  be  invested  only  as  capital  stock  may  be, 
and  shall  be  deposited  from  time  to  time  as  the  same  shall  accum- 
ulate and  be*  invested  with  the  state  treasurer,  who  shall  permit 
said  corporation  to  collect  and  receive  the  interest  or  dividends  upon 
such  securities  as  the  same  may  accrue,  but  no  such  securities  so 
deposited  shall  be  withdrawn  unless  others  of  equal  amount  and 
value  are  substituted  therefor;  and  such  special  reserve  fund  shall 
be  deemed  a  fund  contributed  by  the  stockholders  to  protect  such 
corporation  and  its  policy  holders  other  than  claimants,  for  losses 
already  existing,  or  then  incurred  in  case  of  such  extraordinary 
conflagrations  as  are  mentioned  in  the  next  section;  and  said  fund 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  any  part  of  the  assets  of  said  corpora- 
ration  so  as  to  be  liable  for  any  claims  for  losses,  except  as  herein- 
after provided. 

Section  1912.  In  the  event  of  any  extensive  conflagration, 
whereby  the  claims  upon  any  such  corporation  shall  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  capital  stock  and  of  its  guaranty  surplus  fund,  the 
corporation  shall  notify  the  commissioner  of  insurance  thereof,  who 
shall  then  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  an  examination  of  the  corpor- 
ation, and  shall  issue  his  certificate  of  the  result,  in  duplicate,  show- 
ing the  amounts  of  capital,  of  guaranty  surplus  fund,  of  special 
reserve  fund,  of  re-insurance  liability,  and  of  other  assets,  one  copy 
to  be  given  to  the  corporation  and  one  to  be  recorded  in  the  insur- 
ance department;  thereupon  the  said  special  reserve  fund  shall  be 
13  — Ins. 
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immediately  held  to  protect  all  policyholders  other  than  such  as  are 
claimants  upon  it  at  the  time,  or  such  as  become  claimants  in  con- 
sequence of  such  conflagration;  and  the  amount  of  such  special  re- 
serve fund  and  an  amount  equal  to  the  unearned  premiums  of  such 
corporation  to  be  ascertained  as  provided  in  section  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  ten,  shall  constitute  the  capital  and  assets  of  such  corpor- 
ation for  the  protection  of  policy  holders  other  than  such  claimants, 
and  for  the  further  conduct  of  its  business;  and  such  certificate  of 
the  commissioner  shall  be  binding  and  conclusive  upon  all  parties 
interested,  whether  as  stockholders,  creditors  or  policy  holders, 
and  upon  payment  to  the  claimants  for  losses  or  otherwise,  existing 
at  the  time  of,  or  caused  by  such  general  conflagration,  of  the  amount 
to  which  they  are  respectively  entitled  in  proportion  to  their  sev- 
eral claims,  of  the  full  sum  of  the  capital  of  such  corporation,  its 
guaranty  surplus  fund,  and  its  assets,  excepting  only  such  special 
reserve  fund  and  an  amount  of  its  assets  equal  to  its  liability  for 
unearned  premiums  as  so  certified,  such  corporation  shall  be  forever 
discharged  from  any  and  all  further  liability  to  such  claimants  and 
to  each  of  them;  and  the  state  treasurer  shall,  after  issuing  such 
certificate  by  the  commissioner,  upon  the  demand  of  such  corpora- 
tion, transfer  to  it  all  such  securities  as  it  shall  have  deposited  with 
him  as  such  special  reserve  fund;  and  if  the  amount  of  such  special 
reserve  fund  be  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  fall  amount  of  the 
capital  of  the  corporation,  a  requisition  shall  be  issued  by  the  com- 
missioner of  insurance  upon  the  stockholders  to  make  up  such  cap- 
ital to  that  proportion  of  its  full  amount  in  the  manner  provided  by 
law  in  the  case  of  corporations  with  impaired  capitals;  and  any 
capital  so  impaired  shall  be  made  up  to  at  least  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  and  in  case  such  corporation,  after  such 
requisition,  shall  fail  to  make  up  its  capital  to  at  least  said  amount 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  as  therein  directed,  said  special 
reserve  fund  shall  still  be  held  as  security  and  liable  for  any  and  all 
losses  occurring  upon  policies  of  such  corporation  after  such  confla- 
gration. 

Section  1913.  If  at  any  time  after  said  special  reserve  fund 
shall  have  been  set  apart  by  any  corporation,  it  shall  appear  upon 
examination  by  the  commissioner  of  insurance  that  the  capital  of 
such  corporation  has,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  such  extensive 
conflagration,  become  impaired,  so  that  he  shall  order  a  call  upon 
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the  stockholders  to  make  up  such  impairment,  the  board  of  directors 
may  either  require  the  necessary  payment  by  the  stockholders,  or 
at  their  option  apply  for  that  purpose  so  much  of  said  special  re- 
serve fund  as  will  make  such  impairment  good. 

Section  1914.  All  fire  or  fire  and  inland  navigation  or  transpor- 
tation insurance  corporations,  organized  under  any  law  of  this  state, 
shall  be  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  properly  appli- 
cable thereto,  except  their  capitals  may  continue  of  the  amount 
and  character  provided  by  their  respective  charters,  during  the 
term  authorized  by  such  charters,  and  their  investments  may  re^ 
main  as  prescribed  by  their  charters,  and  they  shall  enjoy  any 
peculiar  privileges  and  powers  given  in  their  charters,  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  chapter. 

OF  INSURANCE  CORPORATIONS  OF  OTHER  STATES  AND  COUNTRIES. 

Section  1915.  No  fire  or  fire  and  inland  navigation  or  transpor- 
tation corporation,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  any  other  state 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  foreign  governments,  shall  directly 
or  indirectly  take  risks  or  transact  any  business  of  insurance  in  this 
state,  except  upon  compliance  with  and  maintenance  of  the  follow- 
ing requirements: 

1.  It  shall  be  possessed  of,  if  a  stock  corporation,  an  actual  paid 
up,  in  cash,  capital  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars;  but  mutual 
corporations  of  other  states  may  be  admitted,  in  case  the  state 
where  such  corporations  are  located  admit  the  mutual  corporations 
of  this  state,  by  complying  in  all  respects  with  the  conditions  and 
obligations  imposed  by  such  states  on  the  mutual  corporations  of 
this  state. 

2.  It  shall  first  file  a  written  instrument  duly  signed  by  the  pres- 
ident and  secretary  thereof,  with  the  corporate  seal  affixed,  declar- 
ing that  it  desires  to  transact  the  business  of  insurance  in  this  state, 
and  that  it  will  accept  a  license  therefor  according  to  the  laws  of 
this  state,  which  shall  cease  and  terminate  in  case  such  corporation 
shall  remove  or  make  application  to  remove  into  any  court  of  the 
United  States  any  action  or  proceeding  commenced  in  any  court  of 
this  state,  upon  a  claim  or  cause  of  action  arising  out  of  any  busi- 
ness or  transaction  done  in  this  state,  or  in  case  it  shall  violate  or 
fail  to  comply  with  any  provision  of  law  applicable  to  such  corpo- 
ration, or  in  case  its  capital  shall  be  impaired  to  the  extent  of 
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twenty  per  cent.,  and  shall  not  be  made  good  within  such  time  as 
the  commissioner  of  insurance  shall  require;  if  the  commissioner 
of  insurance  shall  in  either  case  declare  its  license  revoked  there- 
for, and  it  shall  therein  appoint  an  attorney  to  reside  in  this  state, 
specifying  his  place  of  residence,  on  whom  and  where  any  summons, 
notice  or  process  of  any  court  of  this  state  may  be  served,  and 
stipulate  that  any  service  of  any  such  summons,  notice  or  process 
upon  such  attorney  in  any  action  brought  upon  any  cause  arising 
out  of  any  business  or  transaction  in  this  state  during  the  term  of 
such  license,  shall  be  accepted  irrevocably  as  a  valid  service  upon 
said  corporation,  unless  some  other  attorney  shall  be  subsequently 
appointed  with  like  authority  in  his  stead. 

•  3.  It  shall  file  in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  insurance  a 
copy  of  its  charter,  duly  certified  by  its  secretary,  together  with  a 
statement,  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  president,  vice  president  or 
other  chief  officer,  and  of  the  secretary,  containing  the  name  of 
the  corporation,  place  where  located,  amount  of  its  capital  stock, 
and  a  detailed  statement  of  its  assets,  showing  the  amount  of  cash 
on  hand  and  in  bank,  the  amount  of  real  estate,  and  how  much  of 
the  same  is  encumbered  by  mortgage  or  otherwise,  the  number  of 
shares  of  stock  of  every  kind  owned  by  it,  the  par  and  market 
value  of  the  same,  the  amount  loaned,  on  bond  and  mortgage,  the 
amount  loaned  on  other  securities,  stating  the  amount  and  kind 
loaned  on  each,  the  estimated  value  of  the  whole  amount  of  such 
securities,  and  all  the  other  assets  or  property,  and  the  value 
thereof;  also  showing  the  amount  of  its  indebtedness,  the  amount 
of  losses  adjusted  and  unpaid,  the  amount  incurred  and  in  process 
of  adjustment,  the  amount  resisted  as  illegal  or  fraudulent,  and  all 
other  claims  existing  against  it;  also  a  copy  of  the  last  report,  if 
any,  made  under  any  law  of  the  state  by  which  it  was  incorporated. 
4.  Every  such  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  any  for- 
eign government,  shall,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  file  in  the 
office  of  the  commissioner  of  insurance  a  statement,  verified  by  the 
oath  of  the  president,  secretary  or  manager,  residing  in  the  United 
States,  showing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioner  of  insurance 
that  such  corporation  has  invested  in  the  stocks  or  bonds  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  states  of  New  York  or  Wisconsin  ,such  stocks 
or  bonds  to  be  in  all  cases  equal  to  a  stock  producing  six  per  centum 
per  annum,  or  in  bonds  and  mortgages  on  unincumbered  real  es- 
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tate  worth  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  the  amount  loaned  thereon, 
the  sum  of  at  least  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  that  such 
stocks  or  bonds  are  deposited  with  the  superintendent  of  the  insur- 
ance department,  state  treasurer  or  other  proper  state  officer  of 
some  one  of  the  states  of  the  United  States  or  are  held  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  as  trustees,  and  that  such  securities  are  not 
pledged  or  incumbered,  but  are  held  and  remain  for  the  benefit  and 
security  of  the  policy  holders  of  such  corporation  residing  in  the 
United  States;  or  in  default  of  such  statement,  shall  deposit  with 
the  state  treasurer  for  the  benefit  and  security  of  policy  holders 
residing  in  the  United  States,  a  sum  not  less  than  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  on  stocks  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  state  of  Wiscon- 
sin, in  all  cases  to  be  equal  to  a  stock  producing  six  per  cent,  per 
annum,  said  stocks  not  to  be  received  by  said  treasurer  at  a  rate 
above  their  par  value,  or  above  their  current  market  value,  or  in 
bonds  and  mortgages  on  improved  unincumbered  real  estate  in  the 
state  of  Wisconsin,  worth  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  amount  loaned 
thereon.  The  stocks  and  securities  so  deposited  may  be  exchanged 
from  time  to  time  for  other  securities  receivable  as  aforesaid;  and  so 
long  as  the  corporation  so  depositing  shall  continue  solvent  and  com- 
ply with  the  laws  of  this  state,  such  corporation  maybe  permitted  by 
the  state  treasurer  to  collect  the  interest  or  dividends  on  said  de- 
posit, and  where  deposit  is  made  of  bonds  or  mortgages  accompan- 
ied by  full  abstracts  of  titles,  the  fees  for  an  examination  of  title 
by  counsel,  to  be  paid  by  the  party  making  the  deposit,  shall  not 
exceed  twenty  dollars  for  each  mortgage,  and  the  fees  for  an  ap- 
praisal of  property  shall  be  five  dollars  to  each  appraiser,  not  ex- 
ceeding two,  besides  expenses  for  each  mortgage. 

5.  It  shall  renew  from  year  to  year,  in  such  manner  and  form  as 
may  be  required  by  the  commissioner  of  insurance,  the  statements 
and  evidences  of  investments  and  deposits  above  required,  and  shall 
make  and  file  the  annual  statement  and  report  required  by  the  pro- 
visions of  section  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  so  long  as  it  shall 
transact  business  in  this  state. 

6.  It  shall  first  procure  from  tha  treasurer  a  certificate  for  the  de- 
posit so  made  when  required  by  the  foregoing  provisions;  and  from 
the  commissioner  of  insurance  a  certificate  of  authority,  stating  that 
such  corporation  has  complied  with  all  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter applicable  to  it. 
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7.  It  shall  pay  to  the  state  treasurer  the  license  fees  required  to 
be  paid  by  section  twelve  hundred  and  nineteen,  at  the  time  and 
in  the  manner  therein  prescribed. 

Section  1916.  The  commissioner  of  insurance  shall,  upon  being 
satisfied  that  any  such  insurance  corporation  has  fully  complied 
■with  the  requirements  of  the  preceding  section,  and  all  other  pro- 
visions of  law  applicable  thereto,  deliver  to  such  corporation  a 
license  to  transact  business  in  this  state,  as  prescribed  in  these  stat- 
utes, and  shall  renew  the  same  from  year  to  year  so  long  as  such 
corporation  shall  desire  to  do  business  in  this  state,  and  its  capital, 
securities  and  investments  remain  secure,  and  shall  give  to  every 
agent  of  such  corporation  a  certificate  that  such  corporation  has 
complied  with  all  the  provisions  of  law,  and  is  authorized  to  trans- 
act business  in  this  state,  which  shall  continue  in  force  unless 
sooner  revoked,  in  case  of  fire,  marine  or  inland  navigation  or  trans- 
portation and  mutual  hail  corporations,  until  the  thirty-first  day  of 
January  next  after  the  date  thereof,  and  in  case  of  life  or  accident 
corporations,  until  the  first  day  of  March  next  after  the  date  thereof, 
and  shall  be  annually  renewed. 

REMOVAL   OF    CASES   TO    UNITED    STATES   COURT   PROHIBITED. 

Section  1917.  No  fire  or  fire  and  inland  navigation  insurance 
corporation  shall  transact  any  insurance  business  in  this  state  with- 
out first  having  paid  the  license  fees  prescribed  therefor  by  section 
twelve  hundred  and  nineteen,  and  obtained  a  license  therefor  as 
provided  in  the  preceding  section,  and  if  any  such  corporation  shall 
remove  or  make  application  to  remove  into  any  court  of  the  United 
States  any  action  or  proceeding  commenced  in  any  court  of  this 
state,  upon  a  claim  or  cause  of  action  arising  out  of  any  business  or 
transaction  done  in  this  state,  or  if  it  shall  violate  or  fail  to  comply 
with  any  provision  of  law  applicable  thereto,  or  in  case  its  capital 
shall  be  impaired  to  the  extent  of  twenty  per  cent.,  and  shall  not 
be  made  good  within  such  time  as  the  commissioner  of  insurance 
shall  require,  according  to  section  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight, 
it  shall  be  the  imperative  duty  of  the  commissioner  to  revoke  any 
and  every  authority,  license  or  certificate  granted  to  such  corpora- 
tion, or  any  agent  thereof,  to  transact  any  business  in  this  state,  and 
no  such  corporation,  or  agent  thereof,  shall  thereafter  transact  any 
business  of  insurance  in  this  state,  till  again  duly  licensed;  in  case 
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such  revocation  shall  be  made  because  of  the  removal  of  any  action 
to  any  court  of  the  United  States,  no  renewal,  license  or  certificate 
of  authority  shall  be  granted  to  such  corporation  for  three  years 
after  such  revocation.  Whenever  any  such  license  shall  be  revoked, 
the  commissioner  shall  give  notice  of  such  revocation,  by  mail,  to 
every  agent  of  such  corporation  who  shall  have  obtained  any  cer- 
tificate of  authority  therefor,  and  shall  also  publish  notice  thereof 
in  the  official  state  paper. 

Section  1918.  Whenever  any  such  foreign  corporation  shall 
elect  to  discontinue  business  in  this  state,  and  shall  have  risks  un- 
expired on  property  insured  therein,  it  shall,  before  withdrawing  its 
bonds  or  other  securities  deposited  with  the  treasurer,  re-insure  in 
some  good  and  solvent  corporation  authorized  to  transact  business 
in  this  state,  all  such  unexpired  risks  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  in- 
sured and  the  commissioner  of  insurance,  and  when  so  re-insured, 
the  said  commissioner  shall  certify  the  fact  to  the  treasurer,  who 
shall  thereupon,  and  not  otherwise  surrender  and  deliver  its  bonds 
and  other  securities  in  his  custody. 

Section  1919.  If  the  license  of  any  such  corporation  not  organ- 
ized under  any  law  of  this  state,  shall  be  revoked,  or  if  it  shall 
cease  to  transact  business  in  this  state,  the  attorney  last  appointed, 
and  the  agents  last  designated  as  acting  as  such  for  it,  shall  con- 
tinue attorney  and  agents  for  the  purpose  of  serving  process  for 
commencing  actions  upon  any  policy  or  liability  incurred  or  con- 
tracted in  this  state  while  it  transacted  business  therein,  so  long  as 
any  such  liability  shall  exist. 

KEPOETS. 

Section  1920.  The  president,  or  vice  president,  and  secretary 
of  each  fire,  inland  navigation  or  transportation  insurance  corpora- 
tion, except  town  corporations,  doing  business  in  this  state,  shall 
annually,  within  the  month  of  January,  prepare  and  deposit  in  the 
office  of  the  commissioner  of  insurance,  a  statement  verified  by 
their  oaths,  of  the  business  of  the  corporation  during  the  year,  and 
of  the  condition  thereof  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  then 
next  preceding,  exhibiting  the  following  items  : 

First.     The  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation. 

Second.     The  property  or  assets  of  the  corporation,  specifying — 

1.  The  value,  as  near  as  may  be,  of  the  real  estate  held  by  such 
corporation. 
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2.  The  amount  of  cash  on  hand  in  sucfy  corporation's  office,  and 
also  the  amount  deposited  in  bank  to  the  credit  of  such  corporation, 
and  specifying  in  what  bank  or  banks  the  same  is  deposited. 

3.  The  amount  of  loans  secured  by  bonds  or  mortgages,  consti- 
ing  the  first  lien  on  real  estate,  on  which  there  shall  be  less  than 
one  years'  interest  due  or  owing. 

4.  The  amount  of  loans  on  which  interest  shall  not  have  been 
paid  within  one  year  previous  to  such  statement. 

5.  The  amount  due  the  corporation  on  which  judgments  have 
been  obtained. 

The  amount  of  stocks  of  this  state,  of  the  United  States,  of  any 
incorporated  city  of  this  state,  and  of  any  other  stocks  owned  by 
the  corporation,  specifying  the  amount,  number  of  shares,  and  the 
par  and  market  value  of  each  kind  of  stocks  held. 

7.  The  amount  of  stocks  held  thereby  as  collateral  security  for 
loans,  with  the  amount  loaned  an  each  kind  of  stock,  its  par  value 
and  market  value. 

8.  The  amount  of  the  assessments  on  stocks  and  premium  notes, 
paid  and  unpaid. 

9.  The  amount  of  interest  actually  due  and  unpaid. 

10.  The  amount  of  premium  notes  on  hand,  on  which  policies  are 
in  force. 

11.  The  amount  and  manner  of  the  investment  of  its  guaranty 
surplus  fund,  if  any. 

12.  The  amount  and  manner  of  the  investment  of  the  special 
reserve  fund,  if  any. 

Third.     The  liabilities  of  such  corporation,  specifying: 

1.  The  amount  of  losses  due  and  unpaid. 

2.  The  amount  of  claims  for  losses  resisted  by  the  corporation. 

3.  The  amount  of  losses  incurred  during  the  year,  including  those 
claimed  and  not  yet  due,  and  those  reported  to  the  corporation  up- 
on which  no  action  has  been  taken. 

4.  The  amount  of  dividends  declared  due  and  unpaid. 

5.  The  amount  of  dividends,  either  cash  or  scrip,  declared  but  not 
yet  due. 

6.  The  amount  of  money  borrowed  and  security  given  for  the 
payment  thereof. 

7.  The  amount  required  to  reinsure  all  outstanding  risks. 

8.  The  amount  of  all  other  existing  claims  against  the  corporation. 
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Fourth.  The  income  of  the  corporation  during-  the  preceding* 
year,  specifying: 

1.  The  amount  of  interest  money  received. 

2.  The  amount  of  cash  premiums  received. 

3.  The  amount  of  notes  received  for  premiums. 

4. .  The  amount  of  income  received  from  other  sources. 

5.  The  amount  received  in  cash  premiums  for  insuring  property 
in  this  state. 

6.  The  amount  received  in  premium  notes,  in  cash  notes,  and  the 
amount  received  from  other  sources  in  this  state. 

Fifth.     The  expenditures  during  the  preceding  year,  specifying r 

1.  The  amount  of  losses  paid  during  the  year,  stating  how  much 
accrued  prior,  and  how  much  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  preced- 
ing statement. 

2.  The  amount  of  dividends  paid  during  the  year. 

3.  The  amount  of  expenses  during  the  year,  slating  the  amount 
paid  officers'  salary  and  fees;  the  amount  paid  agents,  commission 
and  fees,  and  the  amount  paid  for  office  expenses  and  rent,  the 
amount  paid  for  taxes,  and  the  amount  of  all  other  payments  and 
expenditures. 

4.  The  amount  paid  in  this  sate  for  salaries,  commissions  to* 
agents,  and  for  losses. 

Sixth.  Any  other  items  or  facts  which  the  commissioner  of  in- 
surance may  require. 

The  statement  of  every  such  corporation  whose  capital  is  com- 
posed in  whole  or  in  part  of  notes,  shall  show  the  amount  of  notes 
originally  forming  such  capital,  and  what  portion  of  them  is  still' 
held  by  such  corporation  and  considered  capital. 

The  statement  of  any  such  foreign  corporation  shall  set  forth  its- 
.  business  and  affairs  in  the  United  States,  duly  verified  by  its  resi- 
dent manager  in  the  United  States.  For  any  failure  to  make  and 
deposit  such  annual  statement,  or  to  promptly  reply  in  writing  to 
any  inquiry  addressed  by  the  commissioner  of  insurance  in  relation 
to  the  business  of  any  such  corporation,  or  for  willfully  making  any 
false  statement  therein,  every  such  corporation  or  officer  so  failing 
or  making  such  false  statement,  shall  forfeit  five  hundred  dollars,- 
and  for  neglecting  to  file  such  annual  statement,  an  additional  five 
hundred  dollars  for  every  month  that  such  corporation  shall  contin- 
ue thereafter  to  transact  any  insurance  business  in  this  state  until 
such  statement  be  filed. 
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Section  1921.  All  receivers  and  trustees  of  any  such  insurance 
-corporation  shall,  in  the  month  of  January  in  each  year,  and  at  any 
other  time  when  required  by  the  commissioner  of  insurance,  make 
-and  file  annual  and  other  statements  of  their  assets  and  liabilities,. 
;and  of  their  income  and  expenditures,  in  the  same  manner  and 
'form  as  the  officers  of  such  corporations  are  required  by  law  to  do, 
and  under  the  same  penalties  for  a  failure  or  neglect  so  to  do. 

BOARDS    OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS  AND  FIRE   PATROL. 

Section  1922.  Any  three  or  more  agents  or  underwriters,  law- 
fully doing  the  business  of  fire  insurance  in  any  state  of  this  state, 
may  be  incorporated  'as  a  board  of  underwriters  in  such  city,  under 
the  provisions  of  chapter  eighty -six,  for  the  usual  purposes  for 
which  such  boards  are  established. 

Section  1923.  Any  incorporated  board  of  fire  underwriters  may 
^establish  a  fire  patrol  in  any  city  wherein  it  is  located,  and  for  that 
purpose  may  appoint  and  remove  at  pleasure  a  superintendent  and 
such  number  of  patrols  as  they  shall  deem  proper,  and  provide  suit- 
able accommodations  and  apparatus  for  each  patrol,  and  from  time 
to  time  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government 
and  direction  thereof;  the  duty  of  each  patrol  shall  be  to  discover 
and  prevent  fires,  and  to  save  and  preserve  life  and  property  at  and 
;after  fires,  and  for  that  purpose  full  power  is  given  to  such  super- 
intendent and  patrol  to  enter  any  building  on  fire  or  which  may  be 
exposed  to  or  be  in  danger  of  taking  fire  from  other  burning  build- 
ings, subject  to  the  control  of  the  chief  of  the  fire  department  of 
the  city,  and  to  remove  such  property*  or  any  part  thereof,  at  or 
immediately  after  a  fire,  and  to  guard  and  protect  the  same. 

Section  1924.  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  defraying 
the  necessary  expenses  of  such  fire  patrol,  there  shall  be  a  meeting 
of  the  said  board  of  fire  underwriters  in  the  month  of  March  in 
each  year;  prior  notice  of  such  meeting,  specifying  the  time  and 
place  at  which  it  will  be  held,  shall  be  inserted  for  at  least  ten  days 
in  one  daily  newspaper  published  in  the  city  where  such  board  is 
located;  at  such  meeting  each  insurance  corporation,  agent  or  per- 
son doing  a  fire  insurance  business  in  such  city,  shall  have  the  right 
to  be  present,  and  each  corporation  represented  shall  be  entitled 
to  one  vote.     Such  meeting  may  determine  whether  such  fire  pa- 
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trol  shall  be  established,  or  continued,  if  established,  and  fix  the 
maximum  amount  of  expenses  which  shall  be  incurred  therefor  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  year;  but  such  maximum  amount  shall  not  in  any- 
one year  exceed  two  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  premi- 
ums for  fire  insurance  received  in  such  city  during  such  year. 

Section  1925.  On  the  first  days  of  April  and  October  in  each 
year,  each  insurance  corporation,  underwriter  or  agent  doing  any 
fire  insurance  business  in  such  city,  shall  furnish  to  said  board  a 
statement,  verified  by  affidavit,  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  pre- 
miums received  for  insuring  property  in  such  city  during  the  six 
months  next  preceding  the  said  first  days  of  April  and  October. 
Upon  the  statements  so  furnished,  said  board  shall  assess  one-half 
the  amount  fixed  as  aforesaid,  for  the  expenses  of  said  fire  patrol 
for  the  current  year,  upon  the  several  corporations,  underwriters 
or  agents,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  premiums  returned 
as  received  by  each,  and  such  assessments  may  be  recovered  by 
action  in  the  name  of  such  board.  If  any  such  statements  shall 
not  be  made  as  above  required,  said  board  shall  cause  a  demand,  in 
writing,  to  be  served  on  the  corporation,  underwriter  or  agent  so 
failing  to  make  such  sworn  statement.  Such  demand  shall  be 
served  by  leaving  the  same  during  business  hours  at  its  or  his  office, 
with  the  person  in  charge  thereof,  and  every  such  corporation,  un- 
derwriter or  agent  who  shall  willfully  make  false  statement,  or  who 
shall,  for  fifteen  days  after  such  demand  neglect  to  render  such 
statement,  shall  forfeit  fifty  dollars  for  each  day's  neglect  after  the 
expiration  of  said  fifteen  days,  one-half  to  the  use  of  said  board 
when  it  shall  prosecute  therefor. 

Section  1926.  There  shall  be  paid  on  the  first  day  of  February 
in  each  year  to  the  treasurer  of  any  fire  department  of  any  city  or 
village,  whether  such  village  be  incorporated  or  organized  under 
any  law  of  this  state  or  not,  having  one  regularly  organized,  by 
every  underwriter  who  shall  effect  any  fire  insurance,  and  by  every 
person  who  shall  act  as  agent  for  any  fire  insurance  corporation  or 
underwriter  whatever,  in  such  city  or  village,  a  duty  of  two  per 
centum  upon  the  amount  of  all  premiums  which,  during  the  year  or 
a  part  of  a  year  ending  on  the  next  preceding  first  day  of  January, 
shall  have  been  received  by  such  underwriter  or  agent,  or  by  any 
other  person  for  him,  or  shall  have  been  agreed  to  be  paid  for  any 
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insurance  effected,  or  agreed  to  be  effected,  or  promised  by  him  as 
such  agent,  or  otherwise,  against  loss  or  injury  by  fire  in  any  such 
city  or  village.  No  person  shall,  in  any  such  city  or  village,  as 
underwriter,  agent,  or  otherwise,  effect,  or  agree  to  effect,  or  pro- 
cure to  be  effected,  any  insurance  upon  which  the  above  duty  is 
required  to  be  paid,  until  he  shall  have  executed  and  delivered  to 
such  treasurer  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  with  such 
sureties  as  such  treasurer  shall  approve,  conditioned  that  he  will 
annually  render  to  such  treasurer,  on  the  first  day  of  February  in 
each  year,  a  just  and  true  account,  verified  by  his  affidavit,  of  all 
premiums  which,  during  the  year  ending  on  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary preceding  such  report  shall  have  been  received  by  him  or  any 
other  person  for  him,  or  agreed  to  be  paid  for  any  insurance  against 
loss  or  injury  by  fire  in  any  such  city  or  village,  which  shall  have 
been  effected  or  agreed  to  be  effected  by  him,  and  that  he  will 
annally,  on  the  first  day  of  February  in  each  year,  pay  to  the  said 
treasurer  two  per  centum  upon  the  full  amount  of  such  premiums. 
Every  person  who  shall  effect,  or  agree  to  effect,  any  fire  insurance 
in  any  such  city  or  village,  without  having  executed  and  delivered 
such  bond,  or  who  shall  willfully  omit  to  pay  such  dutv,  shall,  for 
each  offense,  forfeit  one  hundred  dollars,  one-half  to  the  use  of 
such  fire  department.  In  case  the  fire  department  of  any  such  city 
or  village  shall  have  no  such  officer  as  treasurer,  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions shall  apply  to  the  treasurer  of  such  city,  or  village,  or  town 
which  such  village  may  be  located,  having  no  treasurer,  and  the 
treasurer  of  such  city,  village  or  town  shall  pay  over  all  moneys  re- 
ceived or  recovered  by  him  under  this  section  to  the  fire  depart- 
ment of  such  city,  village  or  town  shall  pay  over  all  moneys  received 
or  recovered  by  him  under  this  section  to  the  fire  department  of 
such  city  or  village.  No  fire  department  shall  be  entitled  to  such 
duty  unless  it  shall  consist  of  at  least  one  fire  engine  company, 
with  not  less  than  thirty  active  members,  having  at  least  one  good 
fire  engine,  and  not  le^s  than  five  hundred  feet  of  sound  rubber  or 
leather  hose,  kept  in  an  engine  house,  fit  and  ready  at  all  times  for 
actual  service,  and  at  least  one  hook  and  ladder  company,  with  not 
less  than  fifteen  active  members,  having  a  good  hook  and  ladder 
truck,  and  such  companies  shall  hold  meetings  at  least  once  a 
month. 
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TOWN   INSURANCE   COMPANieS. 


Section  1927.  Any  number  of  persons,  not  less  than  twenty- 
five,  residing  in  the  same  town  or  adjoining  towns,  not  exceeding 
fifteen  in  number,  who  collectively  shall  own  property  of  not  less 
than  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  value,  which  they  desire  to 
have  insured,  may  form  themselves  into  a  corporation  for  mutual 
insurance  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire  or  lightning,  by  comply- 
ing with  the  following  conditions,  namely  : 

They  shall  sign  articles  of  organization  which  shall  be  substan- 
tially in  the  following  form: 

The  undersigned,  residents  of  the  towns  below  named,  and  own- 
ers of  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  worth  of  property, 
which  we  desire  to  insure,  do  hereby  associate  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  mutual  fire  insurance  corporation,  to  do  such  insurance 
in  the  towns  of  (here  insert  the  name  of  each  town  in  which  such 
corporation  proposes  to  do  business,  and  the  names  of  the  counties 
in  which  they  are  situated)  under  the  provisions  of  sections  nine- 
teen hundred  and  twenty-seven  to  nineteen  hundred  and  forty-one, 
inclusive,  of  the  revised  statutes  of  this  state.     The  name  of  such 

corporation  shall  be:  The (give  the  name  at   length).     The 

officers  shall  be  a  board  of  directors  of (insert  the  number,  not 

less  than  five  nor  more  than  nine),  a  president  and  secretary,  and 
such  others  as  may  be  provided  for  in  the  by-laws  of  such  corpora- 
tion, and  the   office    of  such   corporation   shall  be  in  the  town    of 

,  in  the  county  of .     The  following  named  persons  shall 

constitute  the  first  board  of  directors,  and  shall  hold  their  respect- 
ive offices  for  one  year,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  (here 
insert  the  names.). 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names,  this 
day  of ,  A.  D.  18—. 

Such  articles  of  organization  m  shall  be  subscribed  by  at  least 
twenty-five  persons,  residents  of  the  towns  therein  named,5and  who 
are  owners  of  at  least  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  worth  of  prop- 
erty which  shall  be  insured  by  such  corporation.  And  when  so 
signed  shall  be  filed  and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  town  clerk  of 
the  town  in  which  the  office  of  such  corporation  is  to  be  or  is  situ- 
ated, and  a  copy  of  the  by-laws  of  such  corporation  shall  at  the 
same  time  be  filed  in  said  office,  with  the  names  of  the  officers  of 
said  corporation;  and  thereupon  the  persons  subscribing  said  arti- 
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cles>  and  such  as  shall  afterwards  become  insured  thereby,  shall  be 
a  corporation  by  the  name  mentioned  in  said  articles,  with  the  usual 
powers  and  subject  to  the  usual  duties  and  liabilities  of  a  corpora- 
tion for  the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned.  The  name  of  every 
such  corporation  shall  embrace  the  name  of  the  town  in  which  the 
office  of  the  corporation  is  located,  but  in  case  any  of  the  towns 
embraced  in  such  corporation  shall  adjoin  a  city  or  village,"  the 
office  thereof  may  be  located  in  such  city  or  village;  and  in  such 
case  the  name  shall  embrace  the  name  of  one  or  more  of  such  ad- 
joining towns. 

Section  1928.  The  directors,  subsequent  to  the  first  board  shall 
be  chosen  by  ballot,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation, 
which  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of 
January  of  each  year,  unless  some  other  day  be  fixed  for  such  an- 
nual meeting  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  such  corporation,  and 
every  person  insured  by  such  corporation  shall  have  one  vote  for 
each  two  hundred  dollars  for  which  he  is  insured,  at  such  election, 
and  in  the  transaction  of  any  other  business  of  the  corporation,  but 
no  person  shall  vote  by  proxy  except  women. 

Section  1929.  The  directors  shall  hold  their  offices  for  one  year, 
and  until  their  successors  are  elected  ;  they  shall  choose  one  of 
their  number  president,  and  one  secretary,  and  from  the  members 
of  the  corporation  a  treasurer,  keep  a  record  of  their  proceedings 
in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  together  with  the  names  and  pla- 
ces of  residence  of  all  persons  insured,  and  the  amount  for  which 
each  is  insured,  which  shall  be  kept  open  for  the  inspection  of  all 
the  members  of  such  corporation  from  the  hour  of  nine  o'clock  A. 
M.  to  four  o'clock  P.  M.  of  each  day,  Sundays  and  legal  holidays 
excepted. 

Section  1930.  The  treasurer  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office  shall  execute  to  such  corporation  and  file  with  the  secre- 
tary, a  bond  conditioned  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
his  office,  with  two  or  more  ^sureties,  in  such  sum,not  less  than 
five  thousand  dollars,  as  the  directors  may  order,  such  bond  and 
sureties  to  be  approved  by  the  president  and  a  majority  of  the  di- 
rectors. 

Section  1931.  No  such  corporation  shall  insure  any  property 
out  of  the  town  or  towns  in  which  said  corporation  is  located;  pro- 
vided, that  any  such  corporation  at  its  annual  meeting  may,  by  a 
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majority  vote  of  the  members  present,   authorize  its  directors  to 
insure  any  farm  property  or  detached  dwelling  houses  and  contents 
in  any  adjoining  town  or  towns,  or  in  any  incorporated  city  or  vil- 
lage, which  is  located  in  any  adjoining  town  in  which  such  town* 
insurance  corporation  is  located:  provided,  such  farm  property  or 
dwelling  and  contents  shall  be  detached  at  least  two  hundred  feet 
from  exposure.     No  such  corporation  shall   insure  any    property 
other  than  detached  dwellings  and  their  contents,  farm  buildings- 
and  their  contents.,  live  stock  on  the  premises  or  running  at  large,, 
farm  products  in  the  stack  or  bin,   and  farming  implements;  but 
such  corporation,  at  its  annual  meeting,  may,  by  a  majority  of  all' 
the  votes  by  law  entitled  to  be  cast  by  its  members,  authorize  its- 
directors  to  insure  country  stores  and  their  contents,  school  hous- 
es, churches,  town  and  society  halls,  but  such  risks  shall   not  ex- 
ceed fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  any  one  case. 

Section  1932.  The  Board  of  directors  may  issue  policies  of  in- 
surance, signed  by  the  president  and  secretary,  agreeing  in  the 
name  of  the  corporation  to  pay  to  the  insured,  all  loss  or  damage, 
of  and  to  the  property  mentioned  and  described  therein,  which  may 
be  occasioned  by  fire  or  lightning,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five 
years,  and  not  exceeding  the  sum  named  in  such  policy,  and  the 
said  board  of  directors  or  the  corporation  may  classify  the  property- 
insured  at  the  time  of  issuing  policies  thereon  under  different  rates,- 
corresponding  as  near  as  may  be,  to  the  greater  or  less  risks  from 
fire  and  loss,  which  may  attach  to  the  several  buildings  or  personal- 
property  insured. 

Section  1933.  Every  person  to  whom  any  such  policy  is  issued^ 
shall  be  deemed  a  member  of  such  corporation,  and  shall  give  his 
undertaking,  bearing  even  date  with  the  policy  so  issued  to  him,- 
binding  himself,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  to  pay  his  pro  rata  share  to 
the  corporation  of  all  losses  or  damages  by  fire  or  lightning,  whiclf 
may  be  sustained  by  any  number  thereof,  and  every  such  under- 
taking shall,  within  ten  days  after  its  acceptance,  be  filed- in  the 
office  of  the  secretary,  and  shall  remain  on  file  in  such  office,  except 
when  required  to  be  produced  in  court  as  evidence.  He-  shall  also, 
at  the  time  of  effecting  such  insurance,  pay  such  percentage  in  cash, 
and  such  reasonable  sums  for  a  policy  as  may  be  required'  by  the 
rules  or  by-laws. 

Section  1934.     Every  member  of  such  corporation  who  may 
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sustain  loss  or  damage  by  fire  or  lightning,  shall  immediately  notify 
the  president  of  such  corporation  or,  in  his  absence,  the  secretary 
thereof,  who  shall  forthwith  convene  the  directors  of  said  corpora- 
tion, whose  duty  it  shall  be,  when  so  convened,  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  not  Jess  than  three  nor  more  than  five  members  of  such 
corporation,  except  in  case  the  loss  is  supposed  to  be  less  than 
three  hundred  dollars,  then  the  president  and  secretary  to  appoint 
such  committee  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  such  loss  or  damage; 
and  in  case  of  the  inability  of  the  parties  to  agree  upon  the  amount 
of  such  loss  or  damage,  the  claimant  may  appoint  one  disinterested 
person  on  his  part,  and  upon  receiving  notice  from  such  claimant 
of  such  appointment,  and  the  name  of  the  person  so  appointed,  the 
president  of  the  corporation  shall  forthwith  appoint  a  member  of 
such  corporation,  and  the  two  persons  so  appointed  shall  forthwith 
proceed  to  appoint  a  third  person,  who  shall  be  disinterested,  and 
the  three  persons  so  appointed  shall  constitute  a  committee  of 
reference,  who  shall  have  full  authority  to  examine  witnesses  and 
to  determine  all  matters  in  dispute,  who  shall  make  their  award  in 
writing  to  the  president  or,  in  his  absence,  to  the  secretary  of  such 
corporation,  which  award  thereon  shall  be  final.  The  said  com- 
mittee of  reference  shall  each  be  allowed  the  sum  of  two  dollars  per 
day  for  each  day's  service  so  rendered,  and  the  sum  of  iive  cents 
per  mile  necessarily  traveled  in  the  discharge  of  such  duties,  which 
shall  be  paid  by  the  claimant,  unless  the  award  of  said  committees 
shall  exceed  the  sum  offered  by  the  corporation  in  liquidation  of 
such  loss  or  damage,  in  which  case  said  expense  shall  be  paid  by 
such  corporation. 

Section  1935.  Whenever  the  amount  of  any  loss  so  ascertained 
shall  exceed  the  amount  of  the  cash  funds  of  the  corporation,  the 
president  shall  convene  the  board  of  directors,  who  shall  make  an 
assessment  upon  all  property  insured  by  such  corporation,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  thereof,  and  the  rate  under  which  it  may 
have  been  classified,  sufficient  at  least  to  pay  such  loss,  and  when 
such  assessment  shall  have  been  completed,  the  secretary  shall  im- 
mediately notify  every  member  of  such  corporation,  by  letter  sent 
to  his  usual  postoifice  address,  of  the  amount  of  such  loss,  and  the 
sum  due  from  him  as  his  share  thereof,  and  the  time  when,  and  to 
whom  payment  thereof  is  to  be  made,  which  time  shall  be  not  less 
than  sixty  days  nor  more  than  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  such 
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notice;  and  the  treasurer,  or  person  designated  to  receive  such 
money,  may  demand  and  receive  two  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the 
amount  of  each  such  assessment,  for  his  fees  in  receiving  and  pay- 
ing over  the  same.  Such  assessment,  when  collected,  shall  be  paid 
to  the  person  entitled  thereto  according  to  the  terms  of  the  policy 
issued  to  him;  provided,  that  if  any  loss  shall  occur  during  the  first 
eight  months  of  any  year,  the  board  of  directors  at  the  time  of  mak- 
ing the  assessment  therefor  may  borrow  money  sufficient  to  pay 
such  loss,  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  eight  per  cent.,  and 
shall  therein  include  the  interest  in  the  assessment,  and  direct  pay- 
ment of  such  assessment  to  be  made  not  later  than  the  thirty-first 
day  of  December  next  following. 

Section  1936.  An  action  at  law  may  be  brought  against  any 
member  of  such  corporation  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  any 
such  assessment  made  upon  his  insured  property.  The  directors  of 
any  such  corporation  who  shall  willfully  neglect  or  refuse  for  thirty 
days  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  them,  either  in  this  or  the 
next  preceding  section,  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable,  in  their 
individual  capacity,  to  the  person  sustaining  such  loss. 

Section  1937.  Any  member  of  such  corporation  may  withdraw 
therefrom  at  any  time  by  giving  notice  in  writing  to  the  president, 
or,  in  his  absence,  to  the  secretary  thereof,  and  paying  his  share  of 
all  claims  then  existing  against  said  corporation;  and  the  directors, 
or  a  majority  thereof,  shall  have  power  to  annul  any  policy,  by  giv- 
ing notice  in  writing  to  that  effect,  to  the  holder  thereof. 

Section  1938.  The  secretary  of  every  such  corporation  shall  an- 
nually prepare  a  statement,  showing  its  condition  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding its  annual  meeting,  which  shall  contain  the  names  of  all 
persons  then  insured,  the  amount  insured  by  each  policy,  the  whole 
number  of  policies  issued,  the  whole  number  then  in  force,  the 
aggregate  amount  then  insured,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  each 
class  of  insured  property,  the  amount  of  losses  paid  during  the  year, 
the  whole  amount  of  losses  paid  by  the  corporation  since  its  organ- 
ization, the  whole  amount  insured  since  its  organization,  the  amount 
of  losses  sustained  and  unpaid,  if  any,  and  all  such  other  matters 
pertaining  to  the  interest  of  such  corporation,  as  by  the  by-laws,  he 
may  be  required  to  report  upon.  Such  statement  shall  be  read  to 
the  members  of  such  corporation  at  their  annual  meeting,  and  en- 
tered at  length  upon  its  records;  and  within  fifteen  days  after  such 
14 —  Ins. 
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annual  meeting,  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  town  clerk  of  the 
town  in  which  such  corporation  has  its  office,  and  a  certified  copy 
thereof  transmitted  to  the  commissioner  of  insurance. 

Section  1939.  A  non-resident  of  any  town  owning  property 
therein  may  become  a  member  of  any  such  corporation  authorized 
to  insure  property  in  such  town,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  such  member,  except  that  he  shall  not  be  a 
director. 

Section  1940.  Any  such  corporation  and  any  town  insurance 
corporation  heretofore  organized,  and  now  existing  under,  any  law 
of  this  state,  relating  to  town  insurance  corporations,  may  attach 
any  adjoining  town  or  towns  as  a  part  of  its  territory,  and  in  which 
it  may  thereafter  do  business,  provided  the  town  or  towns  so  at- 
tached, together  with  those  already  within  its  jurisdiction,  shall 
not  exceed  fifteen  towns.  No  town  or  towns  shall  be  so  attached 
except  by  a  resolution  adopted  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the 
shares  of  stock  present  and  voting  thereon  at  some  annual  meeting 
thereof,  and  by  filing  a  copy  of  such  resolution,  duly  certified  by 
its  secretary,  in  the  office  of  the  town  clerk  of  the  town  in  which  its 
office  is  located. 

Section  1941.  All  town  insurance  corporations  heretofore  or- 
ganized under  any  law  shall  be  deemed  to  be  organized  under  and 
governed  by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter;  and  such  existing  cor- 
porations shall,  without  reorganization,  be  authorized  to  insure  in 
such  town  or  towns,  as  they  may  have  heretofore  effected  insurance 
in,  not  exceeding  in  all  fifteen  adjoining  towns;  but  each  such  cor- 
poration desiring  to  extend  its  territory  beyond  the  town  or  towns 
in  which  it  was  originally  organized,  shall,  within  six  months  after 
the  adoption  of  these  statutes,  file  in  the  office  of  the  town  clerk  of 
the  town  in  which  its  office  is  located,  a  declaration,  signed  by  its 
president  and  secretary,  and  duly  acknowledged  by  them,  naming 
the  town  or  towns  in  which  it  has  heretofore  transacted  the 
business  of  insurance,  and  declaring  its  intention  to  continue  its 
business  in  such  towns  thereafter. 

op  millers'  and  manufacturers'  mutual  insurance  corpora- 
tions. 

Section  1941  a.  Any  number  of  persons,  not  less  than  nine,  be- 
ing actual  residents  of  this  state,  and  engaged  in  the  business  of 
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milling  or  manufacturing  therein,  and  owning  in  the  aggregate 
property  within  this  state,  of  the  value  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  may,  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  section  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  and  hereinafter  pre- 
scribed, form  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  insuring,  upon  the 
plan  of  mutual  insurance,  mills  and  manufactories  against  loss  or 
damage  by  fire  or  lightning.  The  first  nine  persons  signing  the 
articles  of  organization  shall  be  the  directors  of  the  corporation  un- 
til the  first  annual  meeting.  The  articles  of  association  having  been 
filed  with  the  commissioner,  with  proof  of  publication  of  notice,  and 
proof  that  policies  in  the  requisite  number  and  amount  have  been 
applied  for,  shall  be  examined  by  the  attorney  general,  and  if  found 
in  conformity  with  law,  the  commissioner  shall  issue  his  certificate 
that  said  corporation  is  duly  organized  and  is  entitled  to  do  busi- 
ness under  the  laws  of  this  state. 

Section  1941  b.  Every  such  corporation,  in  addition  to  the 
powers  granted  by  chapter  eighty-five,  shall  have  power: 

1.  To  make  contracts  of  insurance  in  this  state  and  elsewhere 
with  any  person  against  loss  and  damage  by  either  fire  or  lightning, 
of  mills  and  manufactories,  and  the  property  contained  in  or  about 
them,  for  such  premiums  or  consideration,  and  under  such  regula- 
tions or  restrictions,  as  such  corporation  in  its  by-laws  may  provide, 

2.  To  purchase,  receive,  hold,  possess  and  convey  all  such  real 
estate  and  personal  property  as  shall  be  necessary  for  its  accommo- 
dation and  the  convenient  transaction  of  its  business,  or  in  the 
cases  when  a  general  fire  insurance  corporation  may  take  and  hold 
the  same. 

3.  To  prescribe  the  manner  and  form  for  the  admission  of  mem- 
bers and  the  withdrawal  of  the  same. 

4.  To  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  concerning  in- 
surance on  property,  and  the  appraisement  and  payment  of  losses, 
and  alter  and  amend  the  same  at  pleasure,  subject  to  the  restric- 
tions hereinafter  prescribed. 

5.  To  fix  the  compensation  of  its  officers,  and  their  duties  and 
obligations,  and  to  require  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
their  duties. 

6.  To  exercise  such  other  powers  as  shall  be  necessary  to  effect 
the  objects  of  such  corporation. 

Section  1941  c.     Such   corporation,  when  duly  organized,  and 
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on  receiving  the  certificate  of  the  commissioner,  may  issue  policies 
on  mills,  manufactories  and  the  property  contained  in  and  about 
such  mills  and  manufactories  for  any  time  not  exceeding  five  years, 
and  not  to  extend  beyond  the  time  such  corporation  is  to  continue, 
and  for  an  amount  not  to  exceed  ten  thousand  dollars  on  any  one 
risk.  Any  such  corporation  may  classify  the  property  insured 
therein  at  the  time  of  issuing  policies  thereon,  under  different  rates, 
corresponding  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  greater  or  less  risk  from 
fire  and  loss  which  may  attach  to  each  of  the  several  buildings  in- 
sured. All  persons  so  insured  shall  give  their  obligations  to  the 
company,  binding  themselves,  their  heirs  and  assigns  to  pay  their 
pro  rata  to  the  corporation  of  the  necessary  expenses  and  losses 
by  fire  which  may  be  sustained  by  any  member  thereof  during  the 
time  for  which  their  respective  policies  are  written,  and  they  shall 
also,  at  the  time  of  effecting  the  insurance,  pay  such  percentage  in 
cash,  and  such  other  charges  as  may  be  required  by  the  by-laws  of 
the  corporation;  but  no  policy  shall  be  issued  until  at  least  twenty- 
five  applications  for  insurance,  of  at  least  one  thousand  dollars  each, 
have  been  obtained;  and,  if  at  any  time  after  such  corporation  shall 
have  been  organized  and  begun  business,  the  number  of  policies  in 
force  shall  become  less  than  twenty-five,  of  one  thousand  dollars  or 
more  each,  the  secretary  shall  at  once  notify  the  commissioner  of 
insurance,  and  said  corporation  shall  wind  up  its  affairs  in  the  man- 
ner provided  by  law.  Such  corporation  may  be  proceeded  against 
and  dissolved  as  provided  by  law  in  case  of  other  insurance  corpo- 
rations organized  in  this  state. 

Section  1941  d.  The  president  or  vice  president  and  secretary 
of  each  such  corporation,  shall  annually  within  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary prepare  and  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  insur- 
ance, a  statement,  verified  by  their  oaths,  of  the  business  of  the 
corporation  during  the  year,  and  of  its  condition  on  the  thirty-first 
day  of  December  then  next  preceding,  in  such  form  and  containing 
such  items  or  facts  in  regard  to  its  business  or  condition  as  the 
commissioner  may  require. 

Section  1941  e.  Every  member  of  such  corporation  who  may 
sustain  loss  by  fire,  shall  immediately  notifiy  the  secretary,  who 
shall  proceed  at  once  to  determine  the  amount  of  loss  or  damage, 
and,  if  possible,  make  settlement.  If  the  party  sustaining  loss 
shall  not  acquiesce  in  the  decision,  the  claim  shall  be  submitted  to 
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referees,  mutually  agreed  upon,  whose  award  shall  be  final.  If  the 
amount  awarded  by  the  referees  shall  be  greater  than  the  amount 
awarded  by  the  corporation,  the  corporation  shall  bear  the  expense 
of  the  reference,  if  less,  the  party  procuring  the  reference  shall 
bear  the  expense.  Whenever  the  amount  of  any  loss  has  been 
ascertained,  which  requires  an  assessment  to  be  made,  then  the 
president  and  the- officers  of  the  corporation  shall  make  an  assess- 
ment, sufficient  to  pay  such  loss,  upon  all  the  property  insured, 
according  to  the  amount  for  which  each  several  piece  of  property 
is  insured,  taken  in  consideration  with  the  rate  of  premiums  under 
which  it  may  have  been  classified.  The  secretary,  when  any  such 
assessment  shall  have  been  completed,  shall  immediately  notify 
every  person  composing  such  corporation,  by  letter  sent  to  his  usual 
post  office  address,  of  the  fact  of  a  loss,  the  amount  thereof,  and 
the  sum  due  from  him  as  his  share  thereof,  and  of  the  time  when 
and  to  whom  such  payment  is  to  be  made,  but  such  time  of  pay- 
ment shall  not  be  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  sixty  days  from 
the  date  of  such  notice.  If  the  assured  neglect  payment  of  any 
assessment  within  sixty  days  from  date  of  notice,  then  his  policy 
shall  be  null  and  void  until  such  assessment  is  paid,  and  also  the 
assessments  which  may  be  levied  during  the  suspension  of  the 
policy  on  account  of  the  nonpayment  of  a  previous  assessment. 
Actions  may  be  brought  against  any  member  of  such  corporation 
who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  an  assessment  made  upon  him 
by  the  provisions  hereof;  and  the  directors  of  any  corporation  who 
shall  willfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  provisions  hereof,  shall  be  liable  individually  to  the 
persons  sustaining  such  loss. 

Section  1941  /.  Any  member  of  any  such  corporation  may  with- 
draw therefrom  by  giving  notice  in  writing  to  the  secretary  thereof, 
and  paying  ail  dues,  and  his  ratable  share  of  all  loss  or  damage  by 
fire  or  lightning  suffered  by  the  corporation  up  to  the  date  of  his 
withdrawal.  The  officers  shall  have  power  to  annul  any  policy  by 
giving  notice  in  writing  to  that  effect  to  the  holder  thereof,  and 
paying  any  sums  which  may  be  due  from  the  association  to  such 
member. 

MISCELLANEOUS   PROVISIONS  RELATING   TO   FIRE   INSURANCE. 

Section  1942.     Every  insurance  corporation,  if  doing  business  on 
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the  mutual  plan,  shall  contain  in  its  name,  which  shall  be  upon  the 
first  page  in  every  policy  or  renewal  receipt  the  word  "  mutual," 
and  if  doing  business  as  a  cash  stock  corporation,  it  shall,  upon  the 
face  of  its  policies,  express  that  it  is  a  stock  policy. 

Section  1943.  Whenever  any  policy  of  insurance  shall  be  writ- 
ten to  insure  any  real  property,  and  the  property  insured  shall  be 
wholly  destroyed,  without  criminal  fault  on  the  part  of  the  insured 
or  his  assigns,  the  amount  of  the  insurance  written  in  such  policy 
shall  be  taken  conclusively  to  be  the  true  value  of  the  property 
when  insured,  and  the  true  amount  of  loss  and  measure  of  damages 
when  destroyed. 

Section  1944.  Every  promissory  note  or  obligation,  except  or- 
dinary notes  received  in  payment  of  premiums  for  policies  issued 
on  the  cash  basis,  taken  by  any  fire  insurance  corporation  doing 
business  in  this  state,  or  by  any  agent  thereof,  for  which  the  con- 
sideration in  whole  or  in  part  shall  be  the  issuing  of  a  policy  of 
insurance,  shall  have  written  in  the  body  thereof  the  words  "given 
in  payment  for  a  policy  of  insurance,  and  if  transferred  either  be- 
fore or  after  maturity,  shall  remain  subject  to  all  defenses."  Such 
notes  or  obligations  shall  be  subject  to  all  defenses  the  maker  thereof 
may  or  could  have  against  the  original  promisee  in  whosesoever 
hands  the  same  may  be;  and  if  any  such  corporation  or  agent  thereof 
shall  take  any  such  note  or  obligation  not  so  written,  such  corpora- 
tion shall  forfeit  its  license  to  do  business  in  this  state. 

Section  1945.  Every  note  or  obligation  given  in  payment  of  any 
premium  for  any  policy  of  insurance  issued  by  any  fire  insurance 
corporation  shall,  if  before  the  expiration  of  such  policy  such  cor- 
poration shall  become  insolvent  or  bankrupt,  become  utterly  void, 
in  whosesoever  hands  the  same  may  be,  so  far  as  the  premiums  for 
which  the  same  was  given  was  unearned  at  the  time  of  such  insol- 
vency or  bankruptcy. 

Section  1945  a.  All  fire  insurance  corporations,  except  town 
insurance  corporations,  shall,  upon  the  issue  or  renewal  of  any  pol- 
icy, attach  to  such  policy,  or  indorse  thereon,  a  true  copy  of  any 
application  or  representations  of  the  assured  which,  by  the  terms 
of  such  policy,  are  made  a  part  thereof,  or  of  the  contract  of  insur- 
ance, or  referred  to  therein,  or  which  may  in  any  manner  affect  the 
validity  of  such  policy.  The  omission  so  to  do  shall  not  render  the 
policy  invalid,  but  if  any  corporation  neglects  to  comply  with  the 
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requirements  of  this  section,  it  shall  forever  be  precluded  from 
pleading,  alleging  or  proving  such  application  or  representations  » 
or  any  part  thereof,  or  the  falsity  thereof,  or  any  part  thereof,  in 
any  action  upon  such  policy;  and  the  plaintiff  in  any  such  action 
shall  not  be  required,  in  order  to  recover  against  such  corporation, 
either  to  plead  or  prove  such  application  or  representations,  but 
may  do  so  at  his  option. 

Section  1946.  Every  person  who  shall,  in  the  city  of  Milwau- 
kee, as  agent  or  otherwise  for  any  fire  insurance  corporation,  effect 
or  agree  to  effect  any  insurance,  shall  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of 
February  in  each  year,  and  whenever  he  shall  change  his  place  of 
doing  business  in  said  city,  report  in  writing  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  fire  department  of  such  city  the  street  and  number  of  his  place 
of  doing  business,  specifying  for  what  corporation  he  acts  as  agent; 
and  for  every  default  in  any  of  these  patriculars  such  person  shall 
forfeit  one  hundred  dollars. 

PENALTIES   FOR    MAKING   DECEPTIVE    REPRESENTATIONS    AS   TO    CAPI- 
TAL, ETC. 

Section  1946  a.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  company,  cor- 
poration, association,  individual  or  individuals  now  transacting  or 
now  or  hereafter  authorized,  under  any  existing  or  future  laws  of 
this  state,  to  transact  the  business  of  fire  insurance  within  this 
state,  to  state  or  represent,  either  by  advertisement  in  any  news- 
paper, magazine  or  periodical,  or  by  any  sign,  circular,  card,  policy 
of  insurance  or  certificate  of  renewal  thereof,  or  otherwise,  any 
funds  as  assets  to  be  in  possession  of  any  such  company,  corpora- 
tion, association,  individual  or  individuals,  and  not  actually  pos- 
sessed by  such  company,  corporation,  association,  individual  or  in- 
dividuals, and  available  for  the  payment  of  losses  by  fire,  and  held 
for  the  protection  of  the  holders  of  policies  of  fire  insurance;  and 
such  statement  shall  also  show  the  amount  available  and  held  in 
the  United  States. 

Section  1946  b.  Every  advertisement  or  public  announcement, 
and  every  sign,  circular  or  card  hereafter  made  or  issued  by  any 
company,  corporation,  association,  individual  or  individuals,  or  any 
officer,  agent,  manager  of  legal  representative  thereof,  now  or  here- 
after authorized  by  any  existing  or  future  laws  of  this  state  to 
transact  the  business  of  fire  insurance  within  this  state5iwhich  shall 
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purport  to  make  known  the  financial  standing  of  any  such  com- 
pany, corporation,  association,  individual  or  individuals,  shall  ex- 
hibit the  capital  actually  paid  in  in  cash  and  the  amount  of  net 
surplus  of  assets  over  all  liabilities  of  such  company,  corporation, 
association,  individual  or  individuals  actually  available  for  the  pay- 
ment of  losses  by  fire,  and  held  for  the  protection  of  holders  of 
their  policies  of  fire  insurance,  including  in  such  liabilities  capital 
actually  paid  in  and  the  fund  reserved  for  reinsurance  of  outstand- 
ing risks,  and  shall  correspond  with  the  verified  statement  made  by 
the  company,  corporation,  association,  individual  or  individuals 
making  or  issuing  the  same  to  the  insurance  department  of  this 
state  next  preceding  the  making  or  issuing  of  the  same;  but  in 
policies  or  renewals  thereof  there  may  be  stated  a  single  item  show- 
ing the  amount  of  authorized  capital. 

Section  1946  c.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  company,  associa- 
tion or  corporation  transacting  the  business  of  fire  insurance  in 
this  state  to  publish  any  statement,  by  newspaper  advertisement, 
card  or  otherwise,  which  shall  represent  said  company  as  transact- 
ing a  different  business  than  it  in  reality  is,  in  regard  to  the  nature 
and  class  of  risks  written  by  said  company. 

Section  1946  d.  Any  company,  association  or  corporation  trans- 
acting the  business  of  .fire  insurance  in  this  state  shall  cancel  any 
policy  of  insurance  at  any  time,  by  request  of  the  party  insured  or 
his  assignee,  and  shall  return  to  said  party  the  amount  of  premium 
paid,  less  the  customary  short  rate  premium  for  the  expired  time 
of  the  full  term  the  said  policy  has  been  issued. 

Section  1946  e.  Any  violation  of  any  provision  of  the  four  pre- 
ceding sections  shall,  for  the  first  offense,  subject  the  company, 
corporation,  association  or  individual  so  violating,  to  a  penalty  of 
five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  sued  for  and  recovered  in  the  name  of 
the  state,  with  costs  and  expenses  of  such  prosecution,  by  the  dis- 
trict attorney  of  any  county  in  which  the  company,  corporation, 
association,  individual  or  individuals  shall  be  located  or  may  trans- 
act business,  or  in  any  county  where  [such  [offense  may  be  com- 
mitted, and  such  penalty,  when  recovered,  shall  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  such  county  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  fund.  Every 
subsequent  violation  shall  subject  the  company,  corporation,  asso- 
ciation, individual  or  individuals  guilty  of  such  violation  to  a  pen- 
alty of  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars,  which  shall  be  sued  for, 
recovered  and  disposed  of  in  like  manner  as  for  the  first  offense. 
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LIFE   AND   ACCIDENT   INSURANCE   CORPORATIONS. 

Section  1947.  No  life  or  accident  insurance  corporation  what- 
ever shall  do  any  business  in  this  state,  nor  shall  any  person  act  as 
agent  or  otherwise  within  this  state,  in  receiving  or  procuring  ap- 
plications for  life  or  accident  insurance,  or  in  any  manner  aid  in 
transacting  such  business  for  any  such  corporation,  unless  it  shall 
have  a  guaranty  capital  paid  in,  in  money,  of  at  least  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  invested  as  hereinafter  provided,  or  actual 
assets  to  the  like  amount  invested  in  stocks  or  bonds  of  the  United 
States  or  of  this  state,  estimated  at  their  market  value,  or  in  such- 
other  stocks  or  securities  as  may  be  approved  by  the  commissioner 
of  insurance,  or  in  mortgages,  being  first  liens  upon  real  estate? 
worth  at  least  twice  the  amount  of  money  loaned  thereon,  with  ab- 
stract showing  a  good  and  sufficient  title,  and  the  affidavit  of  two 
respectable  freeholders  to  the  value  of  such  property;  nor  until  it 
shall  have  first  procured  a  license  from  the  commissioner  of  insur- 
ance, authorizing  it  to  issue  policies  cf  insurance  in  this  state,  and" 
have  paid  therefor  the  license  fee  required  to  be  paid  by  section 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty. 

Section  1948.  Whenever  any  such  corporation  shall  apply  for 
a  license  to  transact  business  in  this  state,  the  commissioner  of  in- 
surance, or  some  person  authorized  by  him,  shall  examine  its  cap- 
ital and  assets,  and  when  satisfied  that  it  has  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  the  preceding  section,  and  all  other  requirements 
of  law,  he  shall  issue  his  license,  and  not  otherwise. 

Section  1949.  Whenever  the  actual  funds  of  any  life  or  acci- 
dent insurance  corporation  doing  business  in  this  state  are  not  of 
a  net  value  equal  to  the  net  value  of  its  policies,  according  to  the 
"  American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality,"  with  interest  at  four 
and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  commissioner  of  insurance  shall 
give  notice  to  such  corporation  and  its  agents  to  discontinue  issu- 
ing new  policies  within  this  state,  until  such  time  as  its  funds  have 
become  equal  to  its  liabilities,  valuing  its  policies  as  aforesaid. 
Any  officer  or  agent  who,  after  such  notice  has  been  given,  issues 
or  delivers  a  new  policy  for  and  on  behalf  of  such  corporation  be- 
fore its  funds  shall  have  been  examined  by  the  commissioner  of  in- 
surance, and  a  new  certificate  of  authority  issued,  shall  forfeit  for 
each  offense,  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thou- 
sand  dollars. 
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Section  1950.  If  the  policies  of  any  such  life  or  accident  in- 
-surance  corporation  shall  not  be  valued  by  the  insurance  depart- 
ment or  proper  officers  of  either  the  state  under  whose  laws  it  is 
-organized,  or  of  New  York  or  Massachusetts,  and  a  certified  copy 
thereof  filed  in  his  office,  the  commissioner  of  insurance  shall  cal- 
culate the  existing  value  of  all  its  outstanding  policies,  and  the 
corporation  shall  pay  annually  to  the  commissioner  of  insurance, 
by  way  of  compensation,  one  cent  on  every  thousand  dollars  for 
the  valuation  of  its  policies  issued  on  lives. 

Section  1951. -—Every  such  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  this  state  may  invest  its  funds  and  accumulations  in  stock 
or  bonds  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  state,  or  of  any  incorpo- 
rated city  or  town  in  this  state,  or  in  mortgages,  being  first  liens  on 
real  estate,  worth  at  least  twice  the  money  loaned  thereon,  and  it 
may  also  loan  to  its  policy  holders  sums  not  exceeding  one-half  the 
annual  premiums  on  their  policies,  upon  notes  to  be  secured  by  the 
policy  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  loans  may  be  made,  and  when 
.such  corporation  shall  transact  business  in  any  other  state,  it  may 
invest  its  surplus  funds,  in  such  state,  on  like  security  and  under 
the  same  restrictions  as  in  this  state.  No  life  insurance  corpora- 
tion organized  under  the  laws  of  this  state  shall  issue  policies,  in- 
suring fire,  marine,  accident  or  live  stock  risks,  nor  do  any  bank- 
ing business. 

Section  1952.  Every  life  or  accident  insurance  corporation 
doing  business  in  this  state  which  does  business  upon  the  principal 
of  mutual  insurance,  or  the  members  of  which  are  entitled  to  share 
in  the  surplus  funds  thereof,  may  make  distribution  of  such  sur- 
plus as  they  may  have  accumulated,  annually,  or  once  in  two,  three, 
four  or  five  years,  as  the  directors  thereof  may  from  time  to  time 
^determine.  In  determining  the  amount  of  the  surplus  to  be  dis- 
tributed, there  shall  be  reserved  an  amount  not  less  than  the  ag- 
gregate net  value  of  all  the  outstanding  policies;  said  value  to  be 
computed  by  the  li  American  experience  table  of  mortality,"  with 
interest  not  exceeding  four  and  one-half  per  cent. 

Section-  1953.  Every  life  or  accident  insurance  corporation  not 
organized  under  the  laws  of  this  state  shall,  before  doing  business 
therein,  deposit  with  the  commissioner  of  insurance  a  copy  of  its 
•charter,  and  a  statement,  signed  and  verified  by  the  affidavit  of  the 
president  or  vice  president,  and  of  the  secretary,  in  the  form  here- 
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inafter  prescribed  for  its  annual  statement;  and  also  a  written  in- 
strument duly  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  thereof,  with 
the  corporate  seal  affixed,  and  therein  appoint  an  attorney  to  reside 
in  this  state,  specifying  his  place  of  residence,  upon  whom  and 
where  any  summons,  notice  or  process  of  any  court  of  this  state 
may  be  served,  and  stipulate  that  any  service  of  any  such  summons 
notice  or  process  upon  any  such  attorney  in  any  action  brought 
upon  any  cause  of  action  arising  out  of  any  business  or  transaction 
in  this  state  shall  be  accepted  irrevocably  as  a  valid  service  upon 
such  corporation;  unless  another  attorney  shall  be  subsequently 
appointed  with  like  authority  in  his  stead,  such  authority  shall  be 
continued  unrevoked  while  any  liability  remains  outstanding 
against  the  corporation  in  this  state,  and  such  an  appointment  shall 
not  be  revoked  until  another  be  made,  and  a  like  letter  of  attor- 
ney deposited. 

REPORTS. 

Section  1954.  Every  life  or  accident  insurance  corporation  doing 
business  in  this  state  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  March  in 
each  year,  file  in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  insurance  a  state- 
ment of  its  business,  standing  and  affairs,  signed  and  verified  by 
the  affidavits  of  the  president  or  vice  president,  and  of  the  secre- 
tary (but  in  case  of  a  foreign  corporation,  it  may  be  signed  and 
verified  by  the  resident  managing  officer  thereof  in  the  United 
States),  and  covering  the  year  ending  on  the  preceding  thirty-first 
day  of  December,  and  exhibiting  the  following  facts  and  items: 

1.  Name  of  corporation. 

2.  When  chartered. 
3    For  what  period. 

4.  Where  located. 

5.  State  in  full  the  assets  of  the  corporation. 

6.  Number  of  shares  owned  in  any  bank;  state  par  value,  cost 
and  market  value  per  share. 

7.  Number  of  shares  owned  in  any  railroad;  stating  the  corporate 
name  of  each,  and  money  invested  in  each  at  cost,  on  its  books; 
state  the  par  value  and  market  value  of  each  share. 

8.  Amount  owned  in  railroad  bonds;  state  par  value,  cost  and 
market  value  per  share. 

9.  Amount  invested  in  real  estate  at  cost,  on  the  books  of  the 
corporation. 
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10.  Amount  loaned  on  mortgages  of  real  estate,  and  estimated 
value  of  said  real  estate. 

11.  Anount  loaned  on  notes  secured  by  collaterals  of  personal 
property. 

12.  Amount  loaned  on  notes  without  collaterals. 

13.  State  in  full  all  other  investments. 

14.  How  much,  included  in  the  foregoing  statement  of  assets, 
consists  of  premium  notes  on  policies  not  returned  as  now  in  force. 

15.  Number,  date,  kind  and  amount  of  each  outstanding  policy 
and  age  of  the  insured,  excepting  in  case  of  corporations  whose 
policies  have  been  valued  by  the  proper  officers  in  some  other  state, 
which  valuation  shall  be  shown  by  certificate  from  the  insurance 
department  of  such  state. 

16.  Number  and  amount  of  each  class  or  kind  of  policies  which 
have,  within  the  year,  ceased  to  be  in  force;  how  terminated;  what 
has  been  paid  to  the  legal  holders  of  the  policies. 

17.  Amount  of  losses  ascertained  and  unpaid. 

18.  Amount  of  losses  claimed  against  the  corporation,  whether 
acknowledged  as  due  or  not  by  the  corporation. 

19.  Amount  due  from  the  corporation  on  its  declared,  promised 
or  acknowledged  indebtedness  or  other  claims,  including  dividends, 
bonuses  or  distribution  of  surplus,  or  as  profits. 

20.  Amount  received  for  premiums  the  past  year. 

21.  Amount  received  for  premiums  in  cash. 

22.  Amount  received  for  premiums  in  promissory  notes  or  secu- 
rities. 

23.  Amount  received  for  interest  the  past  year. 

24.  Amount  paid  for  interest  the  past  year. 

25.  Amount  of  guaranty  funds;  and  state  particularly  whether 
the  same  are  in  cash  or  subscription  notes. 

26.  How  are  dividends,  distribution  of  surplus  funds,  bonuses  or 
estimated  profits  paid?  Whether  in  cash,  scrip  or  otherwise,  on 
credit,  and  whether  on  demand;  or  if  on  credit,  for  what  length  of 
time,  and  whether  payable  at  a  specific  time  or  indefinitely,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  corporation. 

27.  Amount  paid  for  expenses,  taxes  and  commissions  the  past 
year,  classified.  i 

28.  Amount  of  dividends  paid,  specifying  the  amount  paid  to 
stock  holders  and  the  amount  paid  to  policy  holders. 
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For  any  failure  to  make  and  deposit  such  annual  statement,  or  to 
promptly  reply  in  writing  to  any  inquiry  addressed  by  the  com- 
missioner of  insurance  in  relation  to  the  business  of  such  corpora- 
tion, or  for  willfully  making  any  false  statement  therein,  every  such 
corporation,  or  officer,  so  failing,  or  making  such  false  statement 
shall  forfeit  five  hundred  dollars,  and  for  every  neglect  to  file  such 
statement  an  additional  five  hundred  dollars  for  every  month  that 
such  corporation  shall  continue  thereafter  to  transact  any  insurance 
business  in  this  state,  until  such  statement  be  filed. 

Section  1955.  If  any  such  corporation  shall  violate  or  fail  to 
comply  with  any  provision  of  law  applicable  thereto,  or  in  case  its 
capital  shall  be  imparled  and  shall  not  be  made  good  within  such 
time  as  the  commissioner  of  iusurance  shall  require,  according  to 
section  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  it  shall  be  the  imperative 
duty  of  said  commissioner  to  revoke  any  and  every  authority,  li- 
cense or  certificate  granted  to  such  corporation,  or  any  agent  there- 
of, to  transact  business  in  this  state,  and  no  such  corporation  or 
agent  thereof  shall  thereafter  transact  any  business  of  insurance 
in  this  state  till  again  duly  licensed,  and  shall  give  notice  thereof 
as  required  in  the  case  of  fire  insurance  corporations. 

OF   THE   FORMATION   OF    INSURANCE    CORPORATIONS  AGAINST   LOSS  OR 
DAMAGE   BY    HAIL. 

Section  1956.  Any  number  of  persons  not  less  than  five,  resid- 
ing in  this  state,  may  file  in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  insur- 
ance, a  declaration  signed  and  acknowledged  by  them,  expressing 
their  desire  to  form  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  the 
business  of  mutual  insurance  against  loss  or  damage  by  hail  of  and 
to  all  kinds  of  grain,  fruits,  hops  and  legamen.  Such  declaration 
shall  set  forth  the  name  of  the  corporation,  the  place  where  the 
principal  office  for  the  transaction  of  its  business  shall  be  located, 
the  name  of  at  least  five  persons  who  shall  constitute  its  first  board  of 
directors;  but  the  commissioner  of  insurance  may  reject  the  name  so 
given  in  such  declaration,  when  he  shall  deemjthe  same  similar  to  ona 
already  appropriated,  or  likely  to  mislead  the  public  in  any  respect. 
Every  such  corporation  shall  possess  the  usual  powers  of  a  corpo- 
ration for  the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned.  The  persons  named 
in  such  declaration  as  its  first  board  of  directors  shall  manage  the 
affairs  of  such  corporation,  and  hold  their  offices  until  the  first  an- 
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nual  meeting  and  until  others  are  elected,  and  shall  prepare  and 
present  by-laws  for  adoption  at  the  first  annual  meeting. 

Section  1957.  All  persons  who  shall  become  insured  in  any 
such  corporation,  and  their  heirs,  assigns  and  personal  representa- 
tives continuing  to  be  insured  therein,  as  hereinafter  mentioned, 
shall  be  members  thereof  during  the  current  year  in  which  they 
have  insured,  and  until  and  including  the  second  Monday  of  March 
thereafter. 

Section  1958.  The  members  of  every  such  corporation  shall  hold 
an  annual  meeting  onjthe  last  Monday  of  March,  at  its  principal 
office,  for  the  transaction  of  business.  At  the  first  annual  meeting 
five  directors  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot,  and  the  directors  so  chosen 
shall  divide  themselves  by  lot  into  five  classes,  whose  terms  of  office 
shall  expire  respectively  at  the  end  of  one,  two,  three,  four  and  live 
years,  and  thereafter,  at  every  annual  meeting,  one  director  shall 
be  elected  from  the  members  for  five  years,  and  any  director  elected, 
who  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  such  corporation,  shall  forfeit 
his  office  as  director,  and  every  vacancy  in  the  board  occurring  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  a  term  from  any  cause,  shall  be  filled  by  the 
board  until  the  next  annual  election,  when  the  same  shall  be  filled 
by  election  for  the  residue  of  the  term;  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  of  holding  every  annual  meeting,  except  the  first,  shall  be 
published  at  least  two  weeks  prior  thereto,  in  two  newspapers  hav- 
ing a  general  ciiculation  in  the  district  where  the  members  of  such 
corporation  reside.  There  shall  also  be  a  meeting  on  the  first  sec- 
ular day  of  December  in  each  year  after  the  first  annual  meeting, 
for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  affairs  of  the  corporation,  finan- 
cially and  otherwise;  and  each  member  shall  be  allowed  one  vote 
at  all  meetings  of  the  corporation. 

Section  1959.  The  directors  shall  choose  one  of  their  number 
president,  who  shall  also  act  as  treasurer,  and  one  a  ecrctary;  they 
shall  manage  generally  the  affairs  of  the  corporation,  and  perform 
all  other  duties  required  of  them  by  law  or  the  by-laws  of  such  cor- 
poration . 

Section  1960.  The  president  and  secretary,  before  entering 
upon  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  shall  execute  and  file  in 
the  principal  office  of  such  corporation  a  bond  in  such  sum  as  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  board  of  directors,  with  good  and  sufficient  sureties 
to  be  approved  by  such  board,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  perform  - 
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an ce  of  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  that    they  will 
faithfully  and  truly  account  for  and  pay  over  all   moneys    coming  - 
into  their  hands  belonging  to  such  corporation. 

Section  1961.  Every  such  corporation*,  in  addition  to  the  pow- 
ers granted  by  chapter  eighty*five,  shall  have  power: 

1.  To  make  contracts  of  insurance  in  this  state  and  els e where, - 
with  any  person  fagainst  loss  [and  damage  |by  hail  of  and  to  all 
kinds  of  grain,  fruit,  hops  and  legumen,  at  such  times  in  the  year,. 
for  such  amounts,  for  such  premiums  or  consideration,  and  under 
such  regulations  or  restrictions,  as  such  corporation  in  its  by-laws 
may  provide;  but  all  policies  for  such  insurance  shall  expire  with' 
the  harvesting  of  the  crops  or  the  gathering  of  the  fruits  so  in- 
sured. 

2.  To  purchase,  receive,  hold,  possess  and  convey  all  such  real'' 
estate  and  personal  property  as  shall  be  necessary  for  its  accom- 
modation and  the  convenient  transaction  of  its  business,  or  in  the 
cases  when  a  fire  insurance  corporation  may  take  and  hold  the  same; 

3.  To  prescribe  the  manner  and  form  for  the  admission  of  mem- 
bers, and  the  withdrawal  of  the  same. 

4.  To  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  concerning  insur- 
ance on  property,  and  the  appraisement  and  payment  of  losses,  and 
alter  and  amend  the  same  at  pleasure. 

5.  To  fix  the  compensation  of  its  officers,  and  their  duties  and 
obligations,  and  to  require  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
their  duties. 

6.  To  invest  such  portion  of  its  reserve  fund  as  shall  not  be  used 
for  the  payment  of  losses  or  dividends  in  notes  or  bonds  secured 
by  mortgage  on  unencumbered  real  estate  in  this  state,  or  in  the 
public  stocks  of  the  United  States,  and  the  interest  received  from  * 
such  investments  shall  also  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  reserve 
fund. 

7.  To  exercise  such  other  powers  as  shall  be  necessary  to  effect 
the  objects  of  such  corporation. 

Section  1962.  If  the  amount  of  premiums  received  for  insur- 
ance by  any  such  corporation  in  any  one  year  shall  be  insufficient  . 
to  pay  the  losses,  such  corporation  may  levy  an  assessment  upon 
each  member  thereof,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  insured,  to  cover 
such  deficiency.  All  notes  or  obligations  taken  by  such  corpora- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  nineteen  hundred 
and  forty-four  and  nineteen  hundred  and  forty-five. 
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Section  1963.  The  net  profits  of  any  such  corporation  shall  con- 
stitute a  reserve  fund  of  which  not  more  than  one-half  shall  ever 
be  drawn  for  the  payment  of  losses;  and  if  such  reserve  fund  shall 
at  any  time  exceed  five  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  amount  at  risk 
on  all  its  policies,  such  excess  shall"  be  divided  between  the  mem- 
bers of  such  corporation  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  of  their  re- 
spective insurance,  but  such  dividend  to  any  member  shall  in  no 
case  exceed  one-half  of  the  amount  of  the  premium  of  his  insur- 
ance. 

Section  1964.  The  president  of  every  such  corporation  shall,  at 
each  annual  meeting,  show  what  moneys  have  been  received  and 
what  paid  out,  and  the  vouchers  for  the  same,  attested  by  the  sec- 
retary. The  secretary  shall  also  prepare  a  statement  showing  the 
condition  of  the  corporation  on  the  day  preceding  the  annual  meet- 
ing, which  shall  contain  the  number  of  policies  issued,  and  to  whom, 
the  amount  insured  by  each,  and  the  aggregate  amount  thereof, 
and  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  interest  of  such  corporation, 
and  such  statement  shall  be  read  to  the  members  of  such  corpora- 
tion at  their  annual  meeting. 

Section  1965.  Every  such  corporation  shall  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  commissioner  of  insurance,  in  like  manner  as  mutual  fire 
iusurance  corporations  doing  a  general  business*  in  this  state  are  re- 
quired to  make,  and  every  such  corporation  and  every  agent  thereof 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  applicable  to  mutual  fire 
insurance  corporations  doing  business  in  this  state. 

Section  1966.  No  resolution  for  the  dissolution  of  any  such  cor- 
poration shall  be  adopted  or  take  effect,  unless  three-fourths  of  the 
members  present  shall  vote  for  its  adoption. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  INSUEANCE. 

Section  1967.  For  the  purpose  of  a  thorough  supervision  and 
examination  of  the  affairs  of  all  insurance  corporations  doing  busi- 
ness in  this  state  there  is  hereby  established  a  distinct  department 
of  insurance  under  the  charge  of  an  officer  to  be  styled  "  the  com- 
missioner of  insurance."  The  commissioner  now  in  office  shall  hold 
for  the  term  of  his  appointment  unless  sooner  removed  for  cause. 
In  the  month  of  February,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty,  and  biennially  thereafter,  the  governor  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  a  commissioner  of  insurance 
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who  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  two  years  from  the  first 
Monday  of  April  in  the  year  in  which  he  shall  be  appointed,  and 
until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified,  unless  sooner  re- 
moved for  cause  by  the  governor.  Before  entering  upon  his  duties, 
such  commissioner  of  insurance  shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath 
of  office  to  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state,  and  he  shall  also 
execute  a  bond  to  the  state  of  Wisconsin  in  the  penal  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars  with  two  or  more  sufficient  sureties,  conditioned 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  which  bond  when  ap- 
proved by  the  governor,  shall  be  deposited  with  the  state  treasurer. 
The  commissioner  of  insurance  shall  have  an  official  seal  and  shall 
employ  such  clerical  and  other  assistance  at  such  expense  as  he 
shall  deem  necessary  to  maintain  and  keep  such  department,  and 
to  enable  him  to  take  charge  of  and  conduct  or  cause  to  be  con- 
ducted, all  examinations  of  the  affairs  of  insurance  corporations 
that  are  or  may  be  required  by  law;  and  generally  shall  exercise 
such  supervision  and  control  over  insurance  companies  doing  busi- 
ness in  this  state  as  the  law  may  require.  The  whole  amount  of 
expenses  of  such  department,  in  each  year,  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  fees  paid  by  insurance  companies  during  such  year,  and 
including  compensation  of  commissioner,  in  no  one  year  shall  ex- 
ceed the  sum  of  thirty-five  hundred  dollars;  and  the  amount  of  all 
fees  over  and  above  thirty- five  hundred  dollars,  received  from  fire 
and  life  insurance  companies,  by  virtue  of  any  law  of  this  state, 
shall  be  paid  over  by  the  commissioner  of  insurance  to  the  state 
treasurer  and  go  into  the  general  fund.  A  statement  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  of  his  office  shall  be  included  in  the  an- 
nual report  of  said  commissioner  of  insurance.  Said  commissioner 
shall  hold  his  office  in  the  capitol  and  be  provided  with  suitable 
room  and  acccommodations  therefor;  and  all  books  and  papers  re- 
lating to  the  subject  of  insurance  heretofore  kept  by  the  secretary 
of  state  shall  be  by  him  delivered  to,  and  hereafter  kept  and  pos- 
sessed by  said  commissioner  in  his  office.  He  shall  perform  the 
duties  relating  to  insurance  imposed  by  law;  all  fees  required  here- 
tofore to  be  paid  to  the  secretary  of  state  shall  hereafter  be  paid  to 
and  accounted  for  by  said  commissioner;  all  reports  required  to  be 
made  by  any  insurance  corporation  shall  be  made  to  said  commis- 
sioner; and  he  shall  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  in  each  year, 
make  a  report  to  the  governor  of  all  the  transactions  of  his  office, 
15—  Lss. 
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including  a  statement  of  the  fee  s  received  by  him  as  such  commis- 
sioner, and  such  other  matters  as  have  been  heretofore  included  in 
such  report,  or  as  he  may  be  required  to  make  report  of  by  law. 

Section  1968.  The  commissioner  may  address  inquiries  to  any 
insurance  corporation  doing  business  in  this  state,  or  officer  thereof, 
in  relation  to  its  doings  or  condition,  or  any  other  matter  connected 
with  its  transactions;  and  it  shall  be  the  dnty  of  every  corporation 
or  officer  so  addressed,  to  promptly  reply  in  writing,  to  such  inqui- 
ries; and  whenever  he  shall  deem  it  expedient  so  to  do,  or  when 
any  responsible  person  shall  file  with  him  written  charges  against 
any  such  insurance  corporation,  alleging  that  any  return  or  state- 
ment filed  by  it  with  such  commissioner,  or  heretofore  with  the  sec- 
retary of  state,  is  false,  or  that  its  affairs  are  in  an  unsound  condi- 
tion, he  shall,  in  person,  or  by  one  or  more  persons  to  be  appointed 
by  him  for  that  purpose,  not  officers  or  agents  of,  or  in  any  manner 
interested  in,  any  insurance  corporation  doing  business  in  this  state 
except  as  policy  holders,  examine  into  its  affairs  and  condition;  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  corporation,  its  officers  or  agents,  to 
cause  their  books  to  be  opened  for  inspection,  and  otherwise  to  fa- 
cilitate such  examination,  and  to  pay  all  reasonable  expenses  in- 
curred in  such  examination,  upon  the  certificate  and  requisition 
therefor  of  the  said  commissioner.  Whenever  examinations  shall 
be  made  of  any  insurance  corporation  by  the  commissioner  of  insur- 
ance, personally,  or  by  one  or  more  of  the  clerks  of  said  department, 
no  charge  shall  be  made  on  such  examination  but  for  necessary 
traveling  and  other  actual  expenses,  and  all  charges  for  making  ex- 
aminations of  any  insurance  corporation,  and  all  charges  against  any 
company  by  an  attorney  or  appraiser  of  this  department  shall  be 
presented  in  the  form  of  an  itemized  bill,  which  shall  first  be  ap- 
proved by  the  said  commissioner  and  then  audited  by  the  secretary 
of  state,  and  paid  on  his  warrant,  upon  the  state  treasurer,  to  the 
person  or  persons  making  such  examination;  and  the  corporation 
examined,  on  receiving  a  certified  copy  of  said  bill  of  charges,  as 
audited,  and  paid  as  aforesaid,  shall  repay  the  amount  of  the  same 
to  the  state  treasurer  to  replace  the  money  so  paid,  and  no  corpora- 
tion examined  shall  either  directly  or  indirectly  pay,  by  way  of  gift? 
gratuity  or  otherwise,  any  other  or  further  sum,  to  said  commis- 
sioner or  examiners  for  services,  extra  services,  or  for  purposes  of 
legislation,  or  on  any  other  pretense  whatever.     Any  commissioner, 
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examiner,  or  any  officer,  clerk  or  other  employe,  of  any  insurance 
company,  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor.  The  commissioner  or  person  so  appointed  by  him, 
shall  have  power  to  examine,  under  oath,  the  officers  and  agents  of 
such  corporation,  relative  to  the  business  thereof,  and  whenever  he 
shall  deem  it  best,  shall  publish  the  result  of  said  investigation  in 
one  or  more  papers  in  this  state,  and  whenever  it  shall  appear  to 
him  from  such  examination  that  the  assets  of  any  such  corporation 
of  this  state  are  insufficient  to  justify  its  continuance  in  business, 
he  shall  either  direct  the  officers  thereof  to  require  the  stockholders 
to  pay  in  the  amount  of  such  deficiency,  within  such  period  as  he 
may  designate,  or  communicate  the  fact  to  the  attorney  general, 
who  shall  then  apply  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  where  the 
principal  office  of  such  corporation  shall  be  located,  for  an  order  re- 
quiring it  to  show  cause  why  its  business  should  not  be  closed,  and 
the  court  shall  thereupon  proceed  to  hear  the  allegations  and  proofs 
of  the  respective  parties;  and  if  the  court  shall  find  that  its  assets 
and  funds  are  not  sufficient,  as  aforesaid,  or  that  the  interests  of  the 
public  so  require,  such  court  shall  decree  a  dissolution  of  such  cor- 
poration, and  a  distribution  of  its  effects.  Such  court  may  order  a 
reference  to  ascertain  the  facts,  but  no  examination  shall  be  ordered 
or  required  of  any  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  any 
other  state,  the  laws  of  which  require  a  similar  supervision  thereof 
as  is  required  by  the  laws  of  this  state,  if  the  officer  in  charge  of 
such  supervision  shall  furnish,  whenever  required  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  insurance,  a  certificate  and  statement  exhibiting  the  sol- 
vency of  such  corporation.  Said  commissioner  shall  not  be  required 
to  make  an  examination  of  such  corporations  organized  outside  of 
this  state,  in  states  where,  under  the  laws  thereof,  they  are  simi- 
larly supervised  by  and  under  the  proper  officer,  as  in  such  laws 
provided;  and  such  officer  shall  furnish,  whenever  required  to  do 
so  by  the  commissioner  of  insurance,  a  certificate  and  statement 
exhibiting  the  solvency  of  such  corporation. 

Section  1969.  Any  insurance  corporation  which  shall  have  been 
directed  to  require  its  capital  to  be  made  good,  as  required  in  the 
preceding  section,  shall  forthwith  call  upon  its  stockholders  for  the 
necessary  amount,  and  in  case  any  stockholder  of  such  corporation, 
organized  under  the  laws  of  this  state,  shall  refuse  to  pay  the 
amount  so  called  for,  after  notice  personally  given,  or  by  advertise- 
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ment,  in  such  time  and  manner  as  the  commissioner  of  insurance 
shall  prescribe,  such  corporation  may  require  the  return  of  the  orig- 
inal certificate  of  stock  held  by  him,  and  in  lieu  thereof  issue  new 
certificates  for  such  number  of  shares  as  the  said  stockholders  may 
be  entitled  to,  in  the  proportion  that  the  ascertained  value  of  the 
funds  of  such  corporation  may  be  found  to  bear  to  the  original  cap- 
ital; the  value  of  such  shares  for  which  new  certificates  shall  be 
issued,  to  be  ascertained  under  the  direction  of  said  commissioner, 
the  corporation  paying  for  the  fractional  parts  of  shares;  and  the 
directors  may  create8  new  stock,  and  dispose  of  the  same  to  an 
amount  sufficient  to  make  up  the  original  capital,  and  in  the  event 
of  any  additional  losses  accruing  from  new  risks  taken  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  period  limited  by  said  commissioner  for  the  filling 
up  of  the  deficiency  in  the  capital,  and  before  such  deficiency  shall 
have  been  made  up,  the  directors  or  trustees  shall  be  individually 
liable  to  the  extent  thereof.  The  transfer  of  the  stock  of  any  such 
corporation,  made  during  the  pending  of  such  investigation,  shall 
not  release  the  party  making  the  transfer  from  his  liability  for  losses 
which  may  have  occurred  previous  to  such  tranfer. 

Section  19?0.  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  commissioner 
of  insurance  from  an  examination  thereof,  that  the  capital  stock  of 
any  stock  insurance  corporation,  organized  under  any  law  of  this 
state,  is  impaired  to  an  amount  exceeding  twenty-five  per  cent, 
thereof,  and  he  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  interests  of  the  public 
will  not  be  prejudiced  by  permitting  such  corporation  to  continue 
with  a  reduced  capital,  such  corporation  may,  with  his  permission, 
reduce  its  capital  and  the  par  value  of  the  shares  thereof  to  such 
amount  as  he  shall  certify  to  be,  in  his  opinion,  justified  by  the 
assets  and  property  of  such  corporation;  but  no  part  of  such  assets 
and  property  shall  be  distributed  to  the  stockholders,  nor  shall  the 
capital  stock  of  such  corporation  be  reduced  in  any  case  to  an 
amount  less  than  the  sum  required  by  law  for  the  organization  of 
a  new  corporation  for  the  transaction  of  the  same  kind  of  business 
at  the  place  where  such  'corporation  is  located.  Such  a  reduction 
of  the  capital  stock  shall  only  be  made  by  adoption  of  a  resolution 
by  its  directors,  approved  and  signed  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
directors,  and  by  its  president,  with  the  corporate  seal  affixed,  and 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  insurance.  Upon  the 
filing  of  such  resolution,  the  commissioner  of  insurance  shall  exe- 
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cute  a  new  patent  to  sueh  corporation  to  conform  with  such  reduced 
capital,  and  the  articles  of  organization  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
amended  accordingly  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  its  capital,  and 
of  the  par  value  of  its  shares  so  as  to  conform  to  such  reduction. 
Such  corporation  may  require  the  return  of  the  original  certificate 
of  stock  held  by  each  stockholder,  and  in  lieu  thereof  issue  new 
certificates  of  such  number  of  shares  as  each  stockholder  may  be 
entitled  to. 

Section  1971.  The  commissioner  of  insurance  shall  prepare  and 
furnish  to  each  insurance  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  state,  and  to  the  attorneys  of  corporations  incorporated  in  other 
states  and  countries  doing  any  kind  of  insurance  in  this  state, 
printed  form  of  annual  and  other  statements  required  by  the  laws 
of  this  state  to  be  made  by  such  corporations,  and  he  may  make 
such  changes  in  such  forms  as  shall  seem  best  adapted  to  elicit 
from  them  a  true  exhibit  of  their  condition,  in  respect  to  the  mat- 
ters required  by  law  to  be  reported  to  the  commissioner  of  insur- 
ance; and  all  such  corporations  are  required  to  make  their  annual 
and  other  statements  as  required  by  said  commissioner  of  insurance; 
and  he  may,  for  such  reasons  as  he  shall  deem  sufficient,  extend  the 
time  for  filing  such  annual  statements,  not  exceeding  sixty  days. 
He  shall  cause  the  information  contained  in  such  annual  statements 
to  be  arranged  in  tabular  form,  and  publish  the  same  with  his  an- 
nual report  as  commissioner  of  insurance;  and  he  shall  also  cause 
all  such  annual  statements  to  be  published  in  the  official  state  paper 
for  one  week,  and  for  a  like  period  in  a  newspaper  having  a  general 
circulation  published  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  at  the  expense  of 
such  corporation. 

Section  1972.  There  shall  be  paid  to  the  commissioner  of  insur- 
ance, by  every  insurance  corporation,  person  or  agent  to  whom  this 
chapter  applies,  except  millers'  and  manufacturers'  mutual  insur- 
ance corporations,  the  following  fees:  For  filing  the  first  declaration 
or  statement,  with  certified  copy  of  charter,  twenty-five  dollars; 
for  filing  the  annual  statement  of  any  insurance  corporation,  other 
than  life  or  accident  corporations,  twenty-five  dollars;  for  filing 
such  annual  statement  of  any  life  or  accident  insurance  corporation, 
twenty -five  dollars;  for  each  certificate  of  authoriiy  to  agents  of 
all  corporations  doing  business  in  this  state,  one  dollar;  for  every 
copy  of  paper  filed  in  his  office,  fifteen  cents  per  folio,  and  for  cer- 
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tifying  and  affixing  seal,  fifty  cents.  Millers'  and  manufacturers' 
mutual  insurance  corporations  organized  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-one,  a,  5,  c,  d^  e  andy, 
shall  pay  the  following  fees:  For  filing  first  declaration  or  state- 
ment, and  issuing  certificate  thereon,  ten  dollars;  for  filing  annual 
statement,  and  issuing  certificate  thereon,  three  dollars.  In  case 
two  or  more  corporations  shall  combine  to  effect  insurance  under  a 
joint  policy  or  policies,  each  and  every  such  corporation  so  combining 
shall  pay  the  fees  above  provided,  the  same  as  if  each  and  every 
one  wrote  separate  policies. 

Section  1219.  Every  company  transacting  the  business  of  in- 
surance against  fire,  or  by  the  risks  of  inland  navigation  and  trans- 
portation, shall  pay  to  the  state  treasurer,  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  February,  in  each  year,  as  a  license  fee  for  transacting  such  busi- 
ness, two  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  gross  income,  including 
all  notes  taken  for  premiums,  received  by  such  company  during  the 
preceding  year  in  this  state,  as  shown  by  the  annual  statement  of 
its  business,  required  to  be  made  by  law,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
estimating  the  amount  of  such  license  fee  to  be  paid  by  companies 
organized  under  the  laws  of  this  state,  the  sum  paid  for  officers' 
salaries  and  office  expenditures,  shall  be  deducted  from  the  total 
amount  of  such  gross  income,  and  the  license  fee  shall  be  two  per 
centum  of  the  remainder,  after  such  reduction.  Such  license,  when 
granted,  shall  authorize  the  company  to  whom  it  is  issued  to  trans- 
act its  business  until  the  last  day  of  January,  in  the  ensuing  year, 
unless  sooner  revoked  or  forfeited  according  to  law. 

Section  1220.  Every  company  transacting  the  business  of  life 
or  accidental  insurance  in  this  state  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  March  in  each  year,  pay  to  the  state  treasurer,  as  an  annual  li- 
cense fee  for  transacting  such  business,  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
dollars,  and  if,  addition,  each  such  company,  organized  under  the 
laws  of  this  state,  shall  pay  two  per  centum  of  its  cash  receipts  for 
premiums  by  it  received  in  this  state,  during  the  calendar  year  pre- 
ceding, as  shown  by  its  reports  required  to  be  made  by  law.  Such 
license,  when  granted,  shall  authorize  the  company  to  whom  it  is 
issued  to  transact  business  until  the  first  day  of  March  in  the  ensu- 
ing year,  unless  sooner  revoked  or  forfeited  according  to  law.  The 
payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  in  lieu  of  all  taxes  for  any  purpose 
authorized  by  the  laws  of  this  state,  except  taxes  on  such  real  es- 
tate as  may  be  owned  by  such  corporation. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS. 


Section  1973.  The  state  treasurer,  in  his  official  capacity,  shall 
take  and  hold  on  deposit  the  securities  of  any  life  insurance  cor- 
poration, incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this  state,  which  are  de- 
posited by  it  for  the  purpose  of  securing  policy  holders,  and  com- 
plying with  the  laws  of  any  other  state,  in  order  to  enable  such 
corporation  to  transact  business  in  such  state,  and  also  to  receive 
and  hold  in  trust,  for  the  policy  holders  of  any  other  insurance  cor- 
poration of  this  state,  such  bonds,  stocks  or  other  securities  as  may 
be  offered  by  such  corporation;  and  upon  the  application  of  such 
corporation,  to  give  such  a  certificate,  from  year  to  year,  of  such 
deposit,  as  may  be  required  by  the  laws  of  other  states  in  order  to 
the  transaction  of  the  business  of  insurance  therein;  every  corpo- 
ration depositing  such  securities  shall  have  the  right  to  receive  the 
income  thereof,  and  to  exchange  the  same  from  time  to  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  it  may  be  doing  business, 
and  to  withdraw  the  same  when  it  no  longer  desires  to  maintain 
such  deposit. 

Section  1974.  No  insurance  corporation  doing  any  kind  of 
insurance  in  this  state,  against  which  a  final  judgment  shall  have 
been  recorded  in  any  court  in  this  state,  shall,  after  sixty  days  from 
the  rendition  of  such  judgment,  and  whilst  the  same  remains  un- 
paid, issue  any  new  policy  of  insurance  in  this  state;  and  in  case 
any  such  insurance  corporation,  or  its  officers  or  agents  shall  vio- 
late the  provisions  of  this  section,  it  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars.  And  any  agent  of  any  such  corporation  who 
shall  knowingly  so  violate  the  same,  shall  forfeit  not  less  than  one 
hundred  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars. 

Section  1975.  No  insurance  corporation,  underwriter  or  agent 
shall  incorporate  in  any  contract,  mortgage,  note,  bond*  obligation 
or  policy  of  insurance,  any  condition  or  provision  prescribing 
in  what  court  any  action  may  be  brought  thereon,  or  that  no  action 
or  suit  shall  be  brought  thereon,  or  brought  in  any  of  the  courts  of 
this  state,  and  all  and  every  such  condition  and  provision,  if  so  in- 
corporated, shall  be  null  and  void;  and  any  renewal  of  any  policy 
of  insurance,  containing  any  such  provision  or  condition,  shall  not 
be  a  renewal  of  such  conditions  or  provisions  therein,  but  shall  be 
deemed  a  renewal  thereof  without  such  conditions  and  provisions. 
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A  violation  of  this  section  shall  be  cause  of  forfeiture  of  any  license 
to  do  business  in  this  state. 

Section  1976.  No  officer,  agent  or  sub-agent  of  any  insurance 
corporation  of  any  kind,  doing  business  in  this  state,  except  town 
insurance  corporations,  shall  act  or  aid  in  any  manner  in  transact- 
ing the  business  of  insurance  of  or  with  such  corporation,  in  plac- 
ing risks  or  effecting  insurance  therein,  without  first  procuring  from 
the  commissioner  of  insurance  a  certificate  of  authority  as  provided 
by  law,  nor  after  the  period  named  in  such  certificate  shall  have 
expired.  Every  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
forfeit  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  each 
offense. 

Section  1977.  Whoever  solicits  insurance  on  behalf  of  any  in- 
surance corporation,  or  transmits  an  application  for  insurance  or  a 
policy  of  insurance  to  or  from  any  such  corporation,  or  who  makes 
any  contract  of  insurance  or  collects  or  receives  any  premium  for 
insurance,  or  in  any  manner  aids  or  assists  in  doing  either,  or  in 
transacting  any  business  for  any  insurance  corporation,  or  adver- 
tises to  do  any  such  thing,  shall  be  held  an  agent  of  such  corpora- 
tion to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  the  word  "  agent,"  whenever 
used  in  this  chapter,  shall  be  construed  to  include  all  such  persons. 

Section  1978.  No  corporation,  association,  partnership,  or  indi- 
vidual shall  do  any  business  of  insurance  of  any  kind,  or  make  any 
guaranty,  contract  or  pledge  for  the  payment  of  annuities  or  endow- 
ments or  money  to  the  families  or  representatives  of  any  policy  or  cer- 
tificate holder,  or  the  like,  in  this  state,  or  with  any  resident  of  this 
state,  except  according  to  the  conditions  and  restrictions  of  these 
statutes.  And  the  term  insurance  corporation,  as  used  in  this  chap- 
ter, may  be  taken  to  embrace  every  corporation,  association,  part- 
nership or  individual  engaging  in  any  such  business. 
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REPORT 


ADJUTANT  GENERAL  OF  WISCONSIN, 


FOR   THE 


FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1878. 


Madison,  Wis.,  September  30,  1878. 

To  his  Excellency ',  William  E.  Smith, 

Governor  of  Wisconsin: 

Governor:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  transactions  and  ex- 
penditures of  this  department  for  the  year  ending  this  day. 

The  business  of  the  office  of  Adjutant  General  for  the  past  year 
has  been,  as  in  the  years  hitherto,  since  the  war,  mainly  the  conduct- 
ing a  considerable  correspondence  with  those  who  desire  informa- 
tion and  certified  abstracts  from  the  military  records. 

The  importance  of  the  military  records  as  time  progress  becomes 
more  manifest.  The  records  are  far  from  perfect,  and  in  their  pres- 
ent condition,  are  rapidly  becoming  by  use  and  exposure  incident 
to  use,  old  and  worn.  Some  of  the  records  are  incomplete,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  give  the  military  history  of  some  of  the  compan- 
ies and  regiments  which  did  good  service  for  the  country  in  the  war 
of  the  rebellion.  If  any  legislative  action  is  needed,  it  should  be 
given  so  far  as  to  provide  for  the  expense  of  perfecting  the  records. 
A  capable  clerk  could,  in  probably  one  year,  accomplish  all  that  is 
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at  present  necessary  to  bring  up  the  records,  re- copy  those  old  and 
worn,  and  re-arrange  those  never  yet  in  orderly  arrangement.  I 
presume  an  urgent  request  from  your  Excellency  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  would  bring  such  of  the  rolls  as  we  need  copies  of,  without 
expense  to  the  state;  this  office  having  at  all  times  furnished  tran- 
scripts or  any  information  called  for  by  the  departments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  expenditures  of  the  military  department,  all  told,  are  given 
and  classified  in  schedule  "  A."  herewith  submitted,  which  is  com- 
piled from  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  state.  From  that  report 
and  the  schedule  it  will  be,  seen  that  the  expenses  of  this  office  are 
but  trifling;  less  so  than  any  state  in  the  Union  of  any  where  near 
the  rank  of  Wisconsin.  Being  myself  occupied  with  private  avoca- 
tions, I  have  been  able  to  give  but  little  time  to  the  supervision  of 
military  affairs.  The  affairs  of  the  office,  and  its  correspondence, 
under  my  limited  supervision,  have  been  very  creditably  conducted 
by  Capt.  A.  H.  Bright,  aide-de-camp  in  charge.  For  this,  certainly 
the  strongest  advocate  for  low  salaries  will  admit  that  he  has  been 
moderately  paid.  My  own  stinted  services  have,  with  the  exception 
of  one  occasion,  when  absent  a  week  under  your  orders,  been  given 
without  compensation. 

The  theory  of  the  present  order  of  things  is,  that  the  mileage 
allowed  to  the  inspector  shall  be  a  suitable  compensation  for  the 
adjutant  general,  but  as  details  of  other  officers  have  been  made 
for  that  service  it  can  certainly  be  claimed  for  the  office  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  hold,  that  it  is,  at  least,  not  an  expensive  super- 
numerary. I  speak  of  this,  not  by  way  of  complaint,  but  as  an 
argument  for  more  liberal  support  to  the  companies  of  militia  in 
the  state,  which  with  inadequate  help  from  the  state  are,  with  great 
public  spirit,  struggling  to  maintain  an  existence.  The  most  of 
them  deserve  more  encouragement,  and,  I  am  sure,  a  more  liberal 
provision  for  them,  granted  for  proved  efficiency,  would  be  money 
well  expended. 

The  strength,  condition,  etc.,  of  the  several  companies  of  organ- 
ized militia  are  shown  in  Schedule  "  B,"  herewith  submitted.  The 
result  of  inspections  of  each  for  the  year  is  therein  tabulated. 
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The  following  companies  have  been  organized  during  the  year: 
The  Randall  Guards,  of  Darlington;  the  Janesville  Guards  and 
Janesville  Veterans,  of  Janesville;  the  La  Crosse  Light  Guard,  of 
La  Crosse;  the  Sherman  Guard,  of  Neillsville. 

The  following  companies  have  been  disbanded,  and  have  turned 
in  their  arms: 

The  Milwaukee  Light  Artillery. 

The  Monroe  Guards,  of  Tomah. 

The  Clark  County  Zouaves,  of  Neillsville;  and 

The  Juneau  Badgers,  of  Juneau. 

The  changes  in  officers  which  have  taken  place  during  the  year, 
in  companies  previously  organized,  are  given  in  the  subjoined  table. 
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One  great  difficulty  in  the  organization  of  militia  companies  here- 
tofore, has  been  that  they  were  too  often  hastily  organized  from 
mere  enthusiasm,  and  of  unstable  or  transient  material,  and  the 
companies  so  formed  fell  to  pieces  and  disbanded  as  soon  as  the 
novelty  of  parade  and  drill  had  ceased.  Happily,  the  law  as 
changed  in  the  revision,  has  placed  the  matter  of  organization  where 
it  should  be  —  in  the  discretion  of  the  governor.  I  respectfully 
recommend  that  hereafter,  under  the  present  law,  the  utmost  strict- 
ness be  observed  in  admitting  new  companies  to  organize.  They 
should  be  permitted  to  form  and  receive  state  aid,  only  when  they 
give  promise  of  a  stable,  durable  organization,  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  fixed  residence  and  good  repute,  and  officered  by  men  of 
force  and  dignity  of  character. 

The  state  has  been  put  to  much  expense  in  organizing  and  equip- 
ping companies,  which  have  soon  been  broken  up  by  petty  intrigues 
among  officers  and  men,  and  quarrels  engendered  in  small-minded 
rivalry  and  jealousies.  The  creation  of  any  more  of  these  ephem- 
eral, troublesome  companies,  should  be  carefully  guarded  against. 
As  a  rule,  every  company  in  the  state  officered  by  an  able,  efficient 
commander,  possessing  force  and  stability  of  character,  has  been  a 
success;  while  every  one  officered  by  men  not  calculated  to  retain 
the  respect  and  command  of  the  members,  has  failed  to  keep  up  its 
organization. 

On  the  whole  the  condition  of  the  militia  is  greatly  improved. 
The  legislation  giving  three  hundred  dollars  to  each  company  com- 
plying with  the  conditions  of  organization,  has  borne  good  fruit. 
So  marked  has  been  the  improvement  as  to  warrant  the  state  in 
giving  a  little  more  to  each  company,  and  permitting  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  larger  number  of  companies.  This  subject  has  occupied 
legislative  attention  for  two  or  three  years  past,  and  will,  I  pre- 
sume, be  brought  before  the  next  legislature. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
EDWIN  E.  BRYANT, 

Adjutant  General. 
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SCHEDULE  A. 

Showing  amount  and  classification  of  expenditures  of  the  mili- 
tary department  for  year  ending  September  30,  1878: 

Amount  paid  to  companies  for  armory  rent,  etc > . . . .  $5 ,400  00 

Salary  of  military  secretary 401  10 

Services  and  expenses  of  Ed.  E.  Bryant,  Adj.  Gen.,  in  Burnett  Co..        154  21 

Geo.  E.  Bryant,  Q.  M.  G.,  inspecting  militia 256  50 

G.  G.  Lindeman,  Q.  M.  G.,  inspecting  militia 103  40 

John  Kelley,  Q.  M.  G.,  inspecting  militia 5  00 

EXPENSES  GF  ADJUTANT  GENERAL'S  OFFICE. 

Clork  hire 900  00 

Postage 54  50 

Expenses  of  Q.  M.  Gen.'s  office  (for  itemized  statement,  see  report 

Sec'y  of  State,  page  78) 2,094  11 

Total $9,368  82 
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RJSPOBT  OF  INSPECTION  FOR  1878. 

Green  Ba.y,  December  19,  1878. 
To  His  Excellency,  William:  E.  Smith, 
Commander-in  Chief : 
Governor:  —  In  obedience  to  special  order  no  33,  I 
have  inspected  the  Bay  City  Light  Guard  of  Green  Bay. 
There  were  paraded  and  inspected  in  the  uniform  of  the 
company/commissioned  officers,  2;  non-ccmmissioned 
officers,  14 ;  privates,  25.    Total,  41.    (The  short  notice 
of  inspection  accounts  partly  for  small  number  in  line.) 
The  uniform  of  the  company  is  of  light  blue  cloth,  and 
is  In  good  condition.    I  was  much  pleased  with  the  dis- 
cipline and  instruction  of  this  company.    Their  drill* 
was  most  gratifying,  and  it  is  evident  that  great  thorough- 
ness in  the  discipline  of  the  company  has  been  oracticed. 
The  company  has  sixty  stand  of  arms  and 'accoutre- 
ments, and  two  thousand  rounds  of  cartridges,  in  good 
condition.    The  company  has  a  large  and  fine  armory, 
which  is  kept  in  a  style  of  neatness  and  order  most 
gratifying  to  see.    1  am  satisfied  that  the  company  has 
complied  with  the  law,  orders  and  regulations. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

L.  B.  SALE,  Col<&A.V.  C. 
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REPORT  OF  INSPECTION  FOR  1878. 

Madison,  December  14,  1878. 
To  Eis  Excellency,  William  E.  Smith,  Commander-in- 
Chief. 

Governor : — 

In  pursuance  of  special  order  No.  30,  I  inspected  the 
Bayfield  Rifles,  of  Bayfield,  on  the  4th  inst,  and  in  com- 
pliance with  the  order,  I  submit  to  your  excellency  the 
following  report  in  accordance  with  sec.  634,  R.  S.  1878: 
Twenty-six  officers  and  men  appeared  in  uniform  for  in- 
spection. The  company  is  uniformed  in  gray  cap,  jacket 
and  trousers,  in  fair  condition.  The  company  drills  only 
during  the  winter  months,  with  an  occasional  muster  at 
other  times,  and  consequently  is  not  very  well  disci- 
plined or  instructed.  Sixty  B.  L.  muskets,  cal.  50,  with 
accoutrements  complete,  three  non-commissioned  swords, 
and  one  copy  of  Tactics,  were  exhibited.  The  last  return 
list  agrees  with  exhibit,  except  that  it  shows  three  copies 
Tactics.  The  arms  and  accoutrements  were  in  very 
fine  condition.  The  company  uses  a  rented  room  twenty 
by  thirty,  well  fitted  up  with  gun  racks,  for  an  armory. 
Drills  are  held  iu  a  warehouse.  The  company,  so  far  as 
I  know,  has  complied  with  the  law  and  with  all  orders 
and  regulations  of  the  governor. 

I  need  scarcely  say  to  your  excellency  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  maintain  a  first  class  military  company  at  Bay- 
field, owing  to  the  sparse  population  and  the  nature  of 
their  employment.  Many  of  the  company  are  fishermen. 
Eight  or  ten  were  absent  fishing  on  the  night  of  inspec- 
tion, and  during  eight  months  in  the  year  nearly  half  are 
liable  to  be  away  on  that  or  other  business.  The  com- 
pany numbers  about  45,  who  meet  to  drill  during  the 
winter  once  a  week.  Of  these,  20  or  25  could  be  depend- 
ed on  at  any  time.  The  muster  rolls  of  the  company 
have  shown  66  names,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  many  of 
those  could  hardly  be  called  actual  members.  By  a  lit- 
tle greater  eftut  on  the  part  of  Capt.  Pike  and  his  subor- 
dinates, I  believe  that  the  company  could  be  kept  up  to 
45  strong,  and  made  as  effective  as  could  be  expected 
from  the  nature  of  things  —  sufficiently  so  at  any  rate  to 
meet  any  demand  likely  to  be  made  upon  it. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  BRIGHT, 
Capt  and  A.-de-C.  to  Adj.  Gen. 
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REPORT  OF  INSPECTION  FOR  1878 

Madison,  Nov.  19, 1878. 
To  His  Excellency,  William  E.  Smith, 
Commander-in-Chief: 
Governor:  —  In  pursuance  of  special  order  No.  25, 1 
have  inspected  the  Beloit  city  Guard.    This  is  now  a 
No.  1,  company.    The  beneficial  effect  of  the  visit  of 
tramps  at  Beloit  is  very  marked  upon  the  company.  Few 
companies  in  the  state  are  its  equal.    The  number  of 
men  in  line  for  inspection  approximated  60. 
Your  obediant  servant, 

GEO.  E.  BRYANT,  Q.  M.  Gen. 
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REPORT  OF  INSPECTION  FOR  1878. 


To  His  Excellency,  Wm.  E.  Smith, 

Commander-  in-  Chief: 

Governor;  —  In  pursuance  of  special  order  No. 
21, 1  have  inspected  the  Custer  Rifles  of  White- 
water, a  fine  company,  with  new  uniforms  and 
composed  of  the  best  young  men  of  the  place.  The 
company  mustered  42  men  for  inspection. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  E.  BRYANT, 

Q.  M.  Gen. 
Madison,  October  29, 1874. 
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Governor — I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that 
I  have  inspected  the  Kvervgreen  City  Guards  of  She- 
boygan, in  pursuance  of  orders.    Tnis  is  one  of  the 
best  companies  in  the  state.    Every  member  of  the 
company,  56  strong,  save  one,  was  in  line.    Much 
credit  is  due  the  three  goung  men  who  are  the  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  company,  for  their  zeal  in 
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making  the  company  what  it  is.    This  is  one  of  the 
companies  which  participated  in  your  inauguration, 
and  they  all  feel  that  that  encampment  was  produc- 
tive of  much  good  to  them. 
Your  obebient  servant, 

GEO.  E.  BRYANT, 
Q.  M.  Gen. 
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REPORT  OF  INSPECTION  FOR  1878. 

Madison,  Nov.  8,  1878. 
To  His  Excellency,  W.  E.  Smith,  Gommandea-in-C7iief: 

Goyeenor:  In  pursuance  of  Special  Order  No.  22, 
I  proceeded  to  Eau  Claire,  and  inspected  the  Eau  Clair* 
Uity  Guard.  The  officers  of  tbis  company  all  saw  ser- 
vice in  the  16th  Wisconsin  regiment  in  the  war  of  the 
rebellion.  Forty-seven  men  were  in  line.  Their  uni- 
form is  army  regulation  blue.  The  company  has  a  good 
armory,  and  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  healthy  company. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  E.  BRYANT, 

Q.  M.  General. 
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REPORT  OF  INSPECTION  FOR  1878. 

Madison,  January  20, 1878. 
To  His  Excellency,  William  E.  Smith, 
Commander  in  Chief; 
Governor:    In  persuance  of  special  order  No.  11, 
I  this  day  inspected  the  Governor's  Guard,  of  Madi- 
son.   Their  arms  and  accoutrements  were  in  good  con- 
dition.   The  men  looked  well.    I  enclose  returns  fur- 
nished me  by  the  commander,  Lieutenant  Heinkel, 
and  recommend  that  they  be  allowed  to  draw  their 
$300.    Forty  one  mustered  for  inspection. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  E.  BRYANT,  Q.  M.  Gen. 
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EEP0RT  OF  INSPECTION  FOR  1878. 


To  His  Excellency,  Wm.  E.  Smith, 

Commander  in  Chief: 

Governor:  —  In  pursuance  of  special  order  No. 
21, 1  have  inspected  the  Governors  Guard  of  La  Crosse 
which  is  one  of  the  best  drilled  companies  in  the  state. 
There  were  thirty-seven  men  in  line,  absent  ac- 
counted for;  quite  a  number  had  left  on  the  day  of  in- 
spection for  the  pineries. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  E.  BRYANT, 

Q.  M.  Ge?i. 
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REPORT  OF  INSPECTION  FOR  1878. 

Madison,  Sept.  14, 1878. 
To  His  Excellency,  Wm.  E.  8mith, 

Commander-in-Chief: 
Governob  —I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  in  pur- 
suance of  law,  I  have  this  day  duly  inspected  the  Guppy 
Guards,  of  Portage.  The  company  paraded  fifty  officers 
and  men  in  uniform.  The  company  is  well  uniformed, 
in  gray  uniform,  in  new  and  excellent  condition.  The 
arms  are  in  very  good  condition-  Discipline  and  in- 
struction commendable,  showing  improvement  and  an 
ambition  to  rank  as  a  first  class  company.  The  com- 
pany has  complied  with  the  law,  and  with  all  existing 
laws  and  regulations  and  in  my  judgment  is  entitled  to 
the  $300  under  the  law,  and  I  shall  so  certify. 
Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

ED.  E.  BRYANT, 
Adjutant  and  Inspector  General. 
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REPORT  OF  INSPECTION  FOR  1878. 

Madison,  September  21,  1878. 
To  His  Excellency,  Wm.  E.  Smith, 
Commander-in-Chief: 
Governor:  —  In  pursuance  of  special  order  No.  14, 
I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  have  inspected  the 
Germania  Gua  d  of  Wausau,  find  find  them  a  we.l  drilled 
and  disciplined  company,  with  arms,  armory,  accoutre- 
ments and  uniforms  in  good  condition.    The  company 
is  fully  alive  to  the  duties  of  a  citizen  soldiery.    I 
recommend  that  their  allowance  of  $300  be  paid.    Forty- 
five  musteied  lor  inspection. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  E.  BRYANT, 

Q.-M.  Gen. 
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R&PORT  OF  INSPECTION  FOR  1878. 

Madtson,  Wis.,  Nov.  19, 1878. 
To  His  Excellency,  Wm.  E.  Smith,  Commander -in-Ohief: 
Governor.  :  In  pursuance  of  orders,  I  Lave  inspected 
the  Janesville  Veterans.  It  is  to  be  regretted  tit  at  two 
companies  should  be  formed  in  a  city  of  the  population 
of  Janesville.  The  companies  there  are  now  living  on 
emulation.  The  company  made  a  good  appearance,  but 
I  have  doubts  as  to  their  ability  to  keep  up  to  their 
present  condition.  The  company  mustered  42  for  in- 
spection. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  E.  BRYANT, 

Q.  M,  General, 
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REPORT  OF  INSPECTION  FOR  1878. 

To  His  Excellency,  Wm.  E.  Smith, 
Gommander-in  Chief : 
Gonernor — I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  in 
pursuance  of  orders,  I  have  inspected  the  Janesville 
Guards,  which  I  found  to  be  a  i  very  fine  company, 
under  the  command  of  euergetic  officers.  The  com- 
pany has  faith  in  the  future,  and  tae  citizens  seem  to 
take  much  interest  in  its  welfare.  There  were  54 
men  in  line  at  inspection. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  E.  BRYANT, 
Q.  M.  Gen. 
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REPORT  OP  INSPECTION  FOR  1878. 

Green  Bay,  December  19,  1878. 
To  His  Excellency,  William  E.  Smith, 

Commander-in-Chief. 
Governor:  —  In  pursuance  of  special  order  No.  33,  I 
have  inspected  t  e  Kahnbach  Rifles  of  Ft.  Howard. 
There  were  paraded  and  inspected  in  the  uniform  of  the 
company,  3  commissioned  officers,  11  non-eo  nmissioned 
officers,  and  26  privates;  total,  49.  The  uniform  or  the 
company  is  dark  blue  cloth  coats  aud  caps,  and  light 
blue  pants,  in  good  condition.  The  company  meets  for 
drill  once  in  each  week,  and  its  discipline  and  state  of 
instruction  are  good.  The  company  has  60  stand  of  arms 
and  accoutrements  complete,  250  rounds  cartridges,  in 
good  condition.  The  company  has  a  good  anno  y,  and 
use  a  larger  hall  for  practice  and  drill.  The  co  npany 
has  complie  i  with  the  laws  and  with  the  ordes  an  1  reg. 
ulations  of  the  governor.  The  short  notice  of  inspection 
prevented  many  from  being  present  who  otherwise  would. 
The  company  numbers  61  men. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

L.  B.  SALE, 
Col  and  A.-de-C. 
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REPORT  OP  INSPECTION  FOR  1878. 

Madison,  Wis.,  Oct.  28, 1878. 
To  His  Excellency  Wm.  E.  SMith, 

Commander-in-  Chief: 
Governor  —  In  pursuance  of  special  order  No. 
18, 1  have  inspected  the  Kosciusko  Guard,  of  Mil- 
waukee. This  is  a  very  fine  company,  much  im- 
proved since  last  year.  It  is  composed"  of  men  from 
Poland  exclusively.  The  company  have  new  uni- 
forms, blue  dress  coats,  etc.,  which  cost  them  $1,200. 
There  were  over  fifty  men  in  line  at  inspection.] 
Your  obedient  servaet, 

GEO.  E.  BRYANT, 
Q.  M.  Gen. 
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REPORT  OF  INSPECTION  FOR  1878. 

To  His  Excellency,  Wm.  E.  Smith, 
Common  der-in-Chief: 
Governor — In  pursuance  of  special  order  No.  29, 1 
have  inspected  the  La  Crosse  Light  Guard,  of  La  Crosse. 
There  were  67  men  in  line.  This  is  the  youngest  com- 
pany in  the  state,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the 
best  another  year. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  E.  BRYANT, 

Q.M.  Gen. 
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REPORT  OF  INSPECTION  FOR  1878. 

To  His  Excellency,  Governor  Wm.  E.  Smith, 

Commander. -in-Chief  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Militia: 

Sir:— In  pursuance  of  a  special  oider  issued  at 
Durand,  Wis.,  September  5,  1878,  directing  rue  to  hold 
inspection  of  the  Ludington  Guard,  duly  mustered  at 
that  place,  and  commanded  by  Capt.  T.  J.  George,  I 
have  the  honor  lo  report,  that  such  inspection  being 
made,  there  were  found  to  be  present  forty-live,  includ- 
ing officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates. 
The  commanding  officer  reporting  eighteen  members  in 
good  standing  absf-nt.  The  condition  of  those  present 
as  to  drill,  soldierly  bearing  and  discipline,  aud  of  the 
arms,  accoutrements,  uniforms  and  camp  equipage,  also 
of  saddles,  bridles  and  other  appurtenances,  was  such 
as  to  dtserve  most  favorable  report.  The  evolutions  of 
the  company  at  drill,  and  their  conduct  while  off  duty, 
speaks  highly,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  also  for  their 
captain  arid  subordinate  officers. 

Respectfully  submitting  the  above  report,  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  Your  obedient  serva  t, 

JOHN  C.  HUGGINS, 
Col  &  A.  D.  C,  Aeting  Inspecting  Officer. 
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REPORT  OF  INSPECTION  FOR  1878. 


Tit?  jET»*  Excellency ,  Wjt.  E.  Smith, 

Commander-in-Chief: 

Governor:  —  In  compliance  with  special  order  No. 
32,  A.  G.  O.,  I  have  inspected  the  Manitowoc  V.  M. 
Company,  and  herewith  report  as  follows:  Number 
of  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  in 
uniform  of  company,  on  parade,  37;  absentees  proper- 
ly accounted  for.  Uniform  consists  of  U.  S.  Infantry- 
uniform,  with  red  trimmings  and  is  in  good  condit  on. 
The  discipline  and  state  of  instruction  is  satisfactory. 
Number  of  B.  L.  Muskets  held  by  compiny,  50,  and 
75  sets  of  accoutrements,  all  in  go«d  condition.  The 
company  bas  its  armory  in  a  larae  hall  well  suited  f..r 
the  purpose.  The  company  is  well  officered  and  has 
complied  with  all  laws,  orders  and  regulations,  and  is 
in  my  opinion  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  chapter  34  ot 
the  ievised  statutes. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  obedient  servant, 

FLORIAN  J.  RIES, 

Col  and  A.  J).  0. 

Milwaukee,  Dec.  17, 1878. 
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REPORT  OF  INSPECTION  FOR  1878. 

Madtson,  Wis.,  Nov.  23, 1878. 
To  His  Excellency,  Wm.  E.  Smith,  Gommander-in-Ghief: 
Governor:  I  have  inspected  the  Osukosli  Guard, 
Capt.  Bouck  commanding.  This  is  a  splendid  com- 
pany,  well  uniformed  in  bine.  Ail  arms  *nd  accoutre- 
ments in  good  condition.  There  were  57  men  in  line 
at  inspection. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  E.  BRYANT, 
Q.  M.  General. 
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REPORT  OF  INSPECTION  FOR  1878. 

Madison,  December  17, 1878. 
To  His  Excellency,  William  E.  Smith, 

Commander-  in  Chief : 
Governor:    I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  in  pur- 
suance of  special  order  No.  34,  I  inspected  the  Maus- 
Light  Guards,  of  Mauston,  on  the  evening  of  the  16th 
inst.,  with  the  following  result: 

1.  There  were  thirty-lour  otlcers  and  men  in  uniform 
for  inspection. 

2.  The  company  has  a  zuave  uniform,  which  is  in 
fair  condition. 

3.  The  discipline  and  instruction  of  the  company 
are  excellent. 

4.  There  were  exhibited  to  me  fifty  B.  L.  muskets 
Cal.,  45,  with  accoutrements  complete,  three  non- 
commission  swords  and  three  gun  chests — wh.ch  cor- 
responds with  the  return. 

5.  The  arms,  eic,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  mus- 
kets,  out  of  repair,  were  in  good  condition. 

6.  The  company  uses  a  large  hall,  with  a  small  room 
off  fitted  with  auuracks,  for  an  armory. 

7.  The  company  has  complied  with  the  law  and  with 
all  orders  and  regulations  of  the  Governor. 

In  concluseon  I  would  say,  that  except  as  to  size, 
this  company  U  first-class.  In  all  their  movements 
they  show  thorough  training:.  In  number  the  com 
pany  falls  below  the  standard.  Their  last  muster 
return  shows  forty  five  men.  This,  no  doubt  represents 
their  true  strength  as  the  absence  of  enough  members, 
including  the  captain,  from  tue  inspection,  to  make 
good  that  number,  was  satisfactorily  explained.  I  was 
informed  by  the  officers  that  they  had  hard  work  to 
maintain  the  organization  in  first-class  condition. 
They  are  certainly  entitled  to  much  credit  for  their 
efforts  in  that  behalf. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
A.  H.  BRIGHT, 
Capt.  and  A.-de-C.  to  the  Adj.  Gen. 
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REPORT  OF  INSPECTION  FOR  1878. 

This  company  has  not  been  uniformed  so  that  no  in- 
spection was  held.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
organization  will  lodown  owing  to  internal  dissensions, 
added  to  the  difficulty  of  raising  money  for  uniforms. 
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REPORT  OF  INSPECTION  FOR  1878. 

Madison,  Wis.,  December  2, 1878. 
TIo  J3Y*  Excellency,  William  E.  mmith, 

Comman  der-  in-Chief, 
Governor:  —  In  pursuance  of  special  oder  No.  28,  I 
have  inspected  the  Ripon  Rifles.  This  is  a  strong  c  m- 
pany,  composed  exclusively  of  Germans.  Thee  were 
fifty-nine  men  in  line.  The  company  maJe  a  fine  ap- 
pearance. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  E.  BRYARN, 

Q..M.  Gen. 
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REPORT  OF  INSPECTION  FOR  1878. 

Madison,  Oct.  29, 1878. 
To  His  Excellency  W.  E.  Smith, 

Gommander-in-Ghief: 
Governor  —  In  pursuance  of  special  order  No.  22, 1 
have  inspected    the    Sheridan  Guard,  ot    Milwaukee. 
This  is  probably  the  most  efficient  military  company  in 
the  state.    There  were  57  mea  in  line. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  E.  BRYANT, 
Q.  M.  Gen. 
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REPORT  OF  INSPECTION  FOR  1878. 


To  His  Excellency,  Wm.  E.  Smith, 

Commander-in-Chief : 

Governor  —  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  have 
in  pursuance  of  orders,  inspected  the  Sherman  Guard  of 
Neillsville.  I  found  a  good  company,  well  drilled  and 
well  behaved.  There  are  many  old  soldiers  of  the  last 
war  in  Clark  county,  and  they  do  much  to  encourage  the 
company  to  keep  up  the  efficiency  it  enjoys.  Over  seven 
hundred  people  were  present  at  the  inspection,  some  60 
of  whom  were  old  soldie  s.  Capt.  Ferguson  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Co.  "  I,"  14th  Inf.  Wis.  Vols.,  and  was  every  inch 
a  hero.  48  men  mustered  for  inspection. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  E.  BRYANT, 

0.  M .  Gen. 
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TOTAL. 

Number  companies  disbanded  during  year 4 

Number  companies  organized 4 

Whole  number  now  existing 23 

Aggregate  strength  of  all  companies  as  shown  by  last  mus- 
ter return 1,402 

3  — A.  J. 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


Quartermaster  General  of  Wisconsin 


FOR  THH 


FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30, 1878. 


To  his  Excellency^  "William  E.  Smith, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin: 

Governor  —  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  transactions  and  ex- 
penditures of  this  department  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1878: 

The  business  of  the  office  of  Quartermaster  General  during  the 
past  year  has  been  confined  for  the  most  part  to  drawing  arms  and 
military  stores  from  the  Federal  Government  receiving  arms,  etc., 
from  companies  disbanded  and  from  other  companies  in  exchange 
for  newer  arms,  and  issuing  arms,  etc.,  to  companies  newly  organ- 
ized or  to  old  companies  in  exchange  for  those  which  they  already 
had.  The  stores  drawn  from  the  Federal  Government  were  partly 
in  exchange  for  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  issued  to  troops  dur- 
ing the  war,  partly  for  unservicable  stores  returned  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  annual  appropriation  made  to  the  state  by  the 
United  States.  The  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  state  with  the 
United  States  on  account  of  the  annual  appropriation  for  arming 
the  militia  is  $4,321.25.  All  the  above  particulars  as  well  as  the 
expenditures  of  the  department  are  made  to  appear  by  schedules 
annexed  as  follows: 

Schedule  A.  which  shows  arms  etc.  now  held  by  the  military  com- 
panies of  the  state. 
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Quartermaster  GeneraVs  Report. 

Schedule  B,  which  shows  arms,  etc.,  issued  to  and  now  in  posses- 
sion of  parties  other  than  the  militia. 

Schedule  0,  which  shows  amount  of  arms,  etc.,  received  from  the 
federal  government. 

Schedule  D,  which  shows  arms,  etc.,  received  from  military  com- 
panies of  the  state. 

Schedule  E,  which  shows  all  arms,  etc.,  now  in  state  armory,  and 
general  totals. 

Schedule  F,  which  gives  an  itemized  statement  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  office  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1878. 
'  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  E.  BRYANT, 

Q  uartermaster-  General. 
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Arms  and  Military  Stores  Issued. 


SCHEDULE  B. 

Showing  Arms  and  Military  Stores  isued  to  and  now  held  by 

private  parties. 


To  Wnom  Issued. 


Miletus  Knight 

Durand,  Wis. 

Ephraim  Blakeslee 
Ironton. 

P.  J.  Rooney 

Kewaunee. 


L.  B.  Caswell  and  citizens 
of  Ft.  Atkinson. 

Richard     Guenther    and 
citizens  of  Oshkosh. 

J.  D.  Witter  and  citizens 
of  Grand  Rapids. 

University  of  Wisconsin . 


Style  and  Quantity. 


1  6  lb.  brass  cannon 

50  cavalry  carbines 

500  muzzle  loading  mus- 
kets, accoutrements 
complete,  85  swords, 
75  A.  tents. 

40  old  muskets  with  ac- 
coutrem'ts  complete. 


20  old  muskets  with  ac- 
coutrem'ts  complete. 

1  six  lb.  cannon  with  ac- 
coutrem'ts  complete 

1  six  lb.  cannon  with  ac- 
coutrem'ts  complete. 

1  six  lb.  cannon  with  ac- 
coutrem'ts  complete. 

100B.L.musk'ts(cal.50) 
with  accout'mts  com- 
plete, and  8  cavalry 
sabers  and  belts. 


Remarks. 


Loaned  for  the  re-union 
held  at  Durand,  Sept. 
4,  5  and  6,  1878.  Bond 
given. 


Loaned  for  4th  of  July 
celebration.  Bond 
given. 

Loaned  for  4th  of  July 
celebration.  Bond 
given. 


Bond  given. 


Bond  given. 


Bond  given. 
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Ordnance,  Arms  and  Military  /Stores. 
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Arms,  stores,  etc.,  received. 


SCHEDULE  «C." 

Showing  all  arms  and  military  stores  received  during  the  year 
from  the  federal  government. 

One  battery  of  6  Gatling  guns,  with  accoutrements  complete. 

360  Springfield  B.  L.  muskets,  cal.  45. 
10,000  ball  cartridges,  cal.  50. 

5, 000  ball  cartridges,  cal.  45. 

5, 000  blank  cartridges,  cal.  45. 


SCHEDUDE  "D." 

Showing  arms,  accoutrements,  etc.,  received  from  military  com- 
panies during  the  year. 

Milwaukee  Light  Artillery  (disbanded) — 

3  6-pound  brass  cannon,  carriages  and  limbers,  with  all  accoutre- 
ments complete. 
Monroe  Guards  (disbanded)  — 

60  B.  L.  and  22  muzzle  L.  muskets,  accoutrements  complete. 
Clark  County  Zouaves  (disbanded)  — 

60  IS.  B.  L.  muskets,  accoutrements  complete. 
Juneau  Badgers  (disbanded)  — 

60  S.  B.  L.  muskets,  accoutrements  complete. 
Beloit  City  Guard  — 

50  S.  B.  L.  muskets,  accoutrements  complete  (in  exchange).] 
Custer  Rifles  — 

60  S.  B.  L.  muskets,  accoutrements  complete  (in  exchange). 
Evergreen  City  Guard  — 

60  S.  B.  L.  muskets,  accoutrements  complete  (in  exchange). 
Guppy  Guard  — 

64  S.  B.  L.  muskets,  accoutrements  complete  (in  exchange).^ 
Mauston  Light  Guard  — 

80  8..B.  L.  muskets,  accoutrements  complete  (in  exchange). 
Governor's  Guard,  of  Madison  — 

40  S.  B.  L.  muskets,  accoutrements  complete  (in  exchange). 
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Expenditures  during  the  Year,  etc. 


SCHEDULE  F. 

Showing  expenditures  during  the  year  by  items  taken  from  report 
of  Secretary  of  State. 

American  Express  Co.,  charges  on  military  goods 1  50 

H.  Bowdentein,  sheep  skins 3  45 

C,  M.  &  St.  Paul  R'y  Co.,  freight  on  arms 13  20 

C.  &  JSI.  W.  R'y  Co.,  freight  on  arms 16  77 

Peter  B.  Fields  work  in  armory 845  00 

Fred  Memhard,  freight  and  cartage  on  military  stores 402  35 

Charles  May,  cleaning  artillery  harness 132  00 

Charles  May,  repairing  cannon,  etc.,  Mil.  Light  Artillery 70  00 

J.  S.  Webster,  painting  gun  carriages 5  00 

A.  Cheney,  subsistence  for  militia 177  00 

Dunning  &  Sumner,  supplies  for  armory 2  92 

Klauher  &  Adler,  use  of  beds  for  militia » 44  00 

J.  E.  Fisher,  cot  bed  for  militia 3  00 

Dennis  Fo'ey,  firing  salute  Feb.  22 5  00 

Charles  Merrick,  subsistence  for  militia 64  50 

Win.  J.  Jones,  subsistence  for  militia 90  00 

John  McFarland,  firing  salute  Feb.  22 10  00 

Matthews  Bros.,  cots  for  malitia    15  00 

H.  B.  Sherman,  cots  for  militia 12  00 

Jord  n  Tillman,  carting  military  stores 2  00 

Vilas  House,  subsistence  for  militia 16  00 

A  H.  West,  subsistence  for  militia 21  00 

F.  J.  Borchardr,  transporting  state  arms 8  30 

Peter  B.  Fields,  shipping  artillery  harness 11  00 

Klauber  &  Adler,  repairing  flags 13  95 

Ludington  Guards,  freight  on  arms 28  34 

A.  MeGovern,  ammunition 3  75 

John  Cory  firing  salute  July  4. 10  00 

Wilhelm  Flohr,  fi iction  primers  2  50 

Yioman,  Frank  &  Eamsay,  powder 64  58 

Total ...  $2,094  11 
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Totals. 


TOTALS; 

Number  of  arms  in  possession  of  companies  (Springfield  B.  L.) ......  1^13 

Number  of  arms  in  possession  of  private  parties  (Old  Style) 660 

Number  of  arms  in  possession  of  Q.-M.  G.  (570  S.  B.  L.) 830 

Whole  number  of  arms  in  possession  of  state 2,703 

Number  of  cannon  held  by  private  parties 4 

Number  of  cannon  held  by  Q.-M.  G.  at  armory 8 

Whole  number  in  possession  of  state. 12 

Whole  number  Gattling  guns  in  possession  of  state 6 

SWbrds  all  told..,. .....      270 

Sets  cavalry  equipments *....      /75 
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BOARD- OF  TRUSTEES 


OF  THE 


SOLDIERS'  OEPHMS'  HOME 


OF  THE 


STATE  OF  WISCONSIN", 


FOR  THE 


YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  81,  1878. 


MADISON,  WIS.: 

DAYID  ATWOOD,  STATE  PRDSTTEB. 
1879. 
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TRUSTEES  OF  THE  HOME. '  ==5 

Gen.  c  AMES  BINTLIFF,    -          -          «          -          -     Darlington.  , 
Col.  0.  K.  PIER,   •.-•«*-  Fond  du  Lac. 

Col.  W.  P.  VILAS, Madison* 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD  • 
JAMES  BINTLIFF, 

PRESIDENT. 

C.  K.  PIER, 

YICB  PRESIDENT. 

W.  P.  YILAS, 
SECRETARY. 

RICHARD  GUENTHER, 

TREASURER. 
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TRUSTEES'  REPORT. 


To  his  Excellency,  William  E.  Smith, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin: 

The  law  instituting  this  charity  requires  those  persons  to  whom 
its  administration  is  entrusted,  to  report  annually  their  doings  to 
the  governor;  and,  in  obedience  thereto,  we  present  the  thirteenth 
report.  The  legislature  of  1874  made  provision  for  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  at  Madison,  by  authorizing 
the  board  of  trustees  of  said  Home  to  pay  to  mother,  legal  guardian 
or  other  person,  to  whom  the  care  of  any  of  the  orphans,  then  in  said 
Home,  might  be  committed,  the  sum  of  five  dollars  per  month  for 
each  child,  until  such  child  should  attain  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 
Because  a  few  of  these  children  entitled  to  this  pension  of  five  dol- 
lars per  month,  from  the  time  when  the  Home  was  abandoned  in 
1874  to  the  date  of  our  last  report,  had  not  made  application  for 
the  same,  and  the  money  having  accumulated  in  the  treasury,  we 
determined  to  use  this  money  to  pay  the  pensions  for  the  year,  and 
consequently  did  not  ask  for  any  appropriation  for  the  year  1878. 
But  this  money  is  now  so  nearly  exhausted  that,  after  paying  the 
pensions  for  the  quarter  ending  October  1st,  there  will  be  left  a 
sum  insufficient  to  meet  those  due  January  1,  1879.  This  deffi- 
ciency,  with  the  pensions  for  the  coming  year,  will  require  an  ap- 
propriation by  the  legislature  of  nine  hundred  dollars. 

At  the  date  of  our  last  report  there  were  thirty  children  on  our 
rolls  entitled  to  the  pension.  Of  these,  ten  have  arrived  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  years  during  the  past  year,  leaving  twenty  who  have  a 
claim  upon  the  appropriation.  Of  these,  eight  have  never  applied 
for  the  benefit  of  this  provision,  leaving  twelve  to  be  provided 
for.     Of  these  twelve,  five  will  expire,  by  reason  of  age,  during 
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the  coming  year,  leaving  seven  still  on  the  roll.  Inasmuch  as,  dur- 
ing the  coming  year,  fourteen  years  will  have  elapsed  since  the  war 
closed,  the  question  may  reasonably  be  asked:  Why  do  not  all 
these  pensions  cease?  The  answer  is,  that  during  the  continuance 
of  the  Home  several  orphans  were  admitted  who,  under  a  strict 
construction  of  the  law,  were  not  entitled  to  admission.  For  in- 
stance, two  children,  born  after  the  war  closed,  whose  mother  was 
dead,  and  whose  father  had  become  insane  as  the  result  of  a  sun- 
stroke received  while  doing  his  duty  as  a  soldier  during  the  war,, 
were  admitted. 

These  seven  orphans  who  will  remain  on  the  list  after  the  close 
of  the  coming  year,  are  cases  all  of  which,  perhaps,  are  as  merito- 
rious as  the  above;  'but,  unless  the  board  of  trustees  shall  have  spe- 
cial instructions  by  the  legislature  with  regard  to  these  exceptional 
cases,  they  will  not  deem  it  their  duty  to  ask  for  further  appropri- 
ation under  the  law  of  1874;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  coming  year,, 
will  notify  the  guardians  or  persons  who  have  the  charge  of  these 
children  that  no  further  pensions  will  be  paid.  There  is  always  a 
tendency,  from  sympathy  or  other  kindly  influences,  to  extend  these 
beneficial  provisions  beyond  the  limits  fixed  by  the  law;  and  these 
children,  having  had  the  benefit  of  the  Home,  the  pension  since 
1874,  and  a  share  of  $55.00  each  assigned  them  in  the  Ward  and 
Smith  bequests,  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  feel  that 
neither  the  letter  nor  the  spirit  of  the  law  will  justify  them  in  do- 
ing more. 

The  law  prescribes  that  these  pensions  shall  cease  when  the  or- 
phans shall  become  fourteen  years  of  age;  and,  although  special 
circumstances  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  members  of  the  Board, 
warranted  them  in  receiving  these  orphans  in  the  Home,  yet  when, 
at  the  end  of  the  next  year,  fourteen  years  shall  have  elapsed  since 
the  war  closed,  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  pensions  should 
cease. 

To  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Ward  and  Smith  bequests  there  have 
been  but  two  additional  certificates  of  both  series,  issued  during 
the  past  year,  making  a  total  of  542.  There  has  been  paid  by  the 
state  treasurer  in  redemption  of  these  certificates  as  they  became 
due,  during  the  year  1876,  $6,165.85;  during  1877,  $4,733.34;  dur- 
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ing  1878,  $4,470.08;  total,  $15,369.27;  and  there  was  in  the  treasury 
at  fhe  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  $18,050.49.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  at  each  of  the  two  distributions  made  by  the  trustees 
of  this  fund,  a  considerably  larger  amount  was  awarded  to  each 
orphan  than  the  amount  of  money  belonging  to  the  fund  seemed 
to  justify,  yet  the  fact  that  the  certificates  are  not  transferable  and 
not  paid  until  the  girls  become  18  years  of  age  and  the  boys  21, 
gives  the  fund  the  advantage  of  the  deaths  that  occur  between  the 
time  of  issuing  the  certificates  and  when  they  become  due,  and 
from  this  cause  and  accruing  interest  more  than  the  certificates 
bear,  quite  a  surplus  will  probably  accrue,  besides  covering  the  ex- 
cess of  the  allotment  over  the  amount  in  the  fund. 

The  last  of  the  payments  from  these  bequests  will  not  be  made 
before  1889. 

Just  before  giving  this  report  to  the  printers,  we  ascertained  that 
after  concluding  to  repeal  only  so  much  of  the  law  referring  to  the 
administration  of  the  trust  known  as  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  as 
had  become  obsolute,  the  revisers  inadvertently  repealed  the  whole; 
so  that  the  trustees  have  now  no  legal  existence.  Additional  legis- 
lation will  therefore  be  necessary  to  enable  such  authorities  as  the 
Governor  may  see  fit  to  entrust  with  this  matter  to  redeem  the  con- 
tract made  with  the  orphans  by  the  authority  of  the  legislature  of 
1874;  and  to  continue  and  complete  the  distribution  of  the  Ward 

and  Smith  bequests. 

JAMES  BINTLIFF, 

President. 
Wm,  F.  Yilas, 

Secretary. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home: 

Gentlemen:  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law 
regulating  our  state  charities,  I  respectfully  report  the  transactions 
of  this  office  on  behalf  of  the  soldiers'  orphans,  for  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1878,  it  being  the  thirteenth  annual  report  of  the 
Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home. 

In  the  matter  of  pensions,  our  list  of  children  entitled  to  aid  con- 
tains but  twenty  names.  Of  these,  eight  are  non-applicants,  having 
hitherto  received  no  benefit  of  the  law  of  1874  discontinuing  the 
"  Home."  Inasmuch  as  the  parties,  up  to  date,  have  failed  to  ap- 
ply for  said  benefits,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  will  not 
present  their  claims  based  upon  the  act  of  the  legislature,  chapter 
72,  laws  of  1874.  At  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  these 
claims  aggregate  ten  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  Disregarding 
these  non-claimants,  only  twelve  pensioners,  drawing  sixty  dollars 
annually,  are  to  be  provided  for.  For  this  purpose,  and  currsnt 
expenses,  nine  hundred  dollars  will  be  needed. 

Our  correspondence  with  the  children  in  the  payment  of  quar- 
terly pensions,  and  in  giving  direction  for  the  collection  of  the 
Ward  and  Smith  fund  shares,  has  revealed  nothing  new  concerning 
the  well-being  of  the  former  inmates  of  the  Home.  Its  tone,  how. 
e^er,  has  been  such  as  to  verify  the  statements  pertaining  to  them 
made  in  our  last  report,  viz.:  the  social  status  of  the  recipients  of 
this  state  charity  is,  as  a  whole,  such  as  to  reflect  credit  upon  all 
who  have  been  honorably  connected  with  the  Soldiers'  Orphans' 
Home  management.  During  the  year  more  personal  interviews 
than  usual  have  been  had  with  the  children.  These  have  in  nowise 
tended  to  modify  the  views  already  expressed  relative  to  their 
usefulness  and  respectability. 
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The  distribution  of  the  Ward  and  Smith  fund  has  continued 
throughout  the  year,  and  so  much  of  the  treasurer's  report  as  per- 
tains to  this  fund  has,  by  th3  permission  of  the  Hon.  Richard 
Guenther,  been  incorporated  into  this  report,  with  a  list  of  all  par- 
ties that,  up  to  date,  have  received  a  share  of  this  liberal  bequest. 

Very  respectfully, 

R.  W.  BURTON. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


The  following  are  the  receipts  and  expenditures  on  behalf  of 
the  soldiers'  orphans  of  Wisconsin,  from  October  1,  1877,  to  Sep- 
tember 30, 1878,  inclusive:  " 


1877 

Oct.    1 
Nov.  23 


Sept.  30 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand 

Cash  from  State  Treasurer 

Balance  of  Bank  of  Madison  account. 

Total; .'  


EXPENDITURES. 

To  orders  paid,  Nos.  469  to  553 

Cash  on  hand 

Total 


$1,412  39 

500  00 

20  22 


$1,932  61 


$1,599  24 
333  37 


$1,932  61 


The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1878.* 

♦Detailed  statements  of  receipts  and  disbursements  omitted  from  printed 
report,  in  accordance  with  chapter  32,  laws  of  1872. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


The  following  is  list  of  vouchers  for  expenditures  on  behalf  of 
soldiers'^orphans  of  Wisconsin,  from  October  1,  1877,  to  September 
30,  1878,  inclusive: 


Oct. 

3 

469 

Oct. 

3 

470 

Oct. 

3 

471 

Oct. 

3 

472 

Oct. 

3 

473 

Oct. 

4 

474 

Oct. 

5 

475 

Oct. 

5 

476 

Oct. 

5 

477 

Oct. 

5 

478 

Oct. 

8 

479 

Oct. 

9 

480 

Oct. 

9 

481 

Oct. 

9 

483 

Oct. 

9 

483 

Oct. 

10 

484 

Oct. 

10 

485 

Oct. 

11 

486 

Oct. 

11 

487 

Oct. 

16 

488 

Oct. 

18 

489 

Oct. 

31 

490 

Nov 

6 

491 

Nov.  30 

492 

Dec. 

31 

493 

1878 

Jan. 

1 

494 

Jan. 

7 

495 

Jan. 

7 

496 

Jan. 

7 

497 

Jan. 

8 

498 

Jan. 

9 

499 

Jan. 

9 

500 

Jan. 

9 

501 

Jan. 

9 

502 

Jan. 

10 

503 

Jan. 

10 

504 

Jan. 

11 

505 

Jan. 

11 

506 

Jan. 

11 

507 

Jan. 

12 

508 

R.  W.  Phillips,  pension 

C.  K.  Pier,  pension 

F.  W.  Menkey,  pension 

M.  Becker,  pension 

C.  Cooper,  pension 

R.  M.  Kellison,  pension 

C.  S.  Piercy,  pension 

R.  W.  Burton,  salary 

E.  Wolcott,  pension 

M.  A.  Parker,  pension 

M.  Harmer,  pension 

M.  J.  Harriman,  pension 

E.  Leffingwell,  pension 

E.  Ramsey,  pension 

E.  Dhyne,  pension 

R.  A.  Barker,  pension , 

M.  Baker,  pension 

C.  Matthews,  pension 

John  Neil,  pension 

S.  Mountford,  pension 

E.  Murnm,  pension 

R.  W.  Burton,  expenses , 

Win.  F.  Vilas,  aid  for  orphan 

R.  W.  Burton,  expenses 

R.  W.  Burton,  salary  and  expenses 

R.  W.  Burton,  expenses 

M.  Baker,  pension 

M.  Becker,  pension 

C.  Cooper,  pension 

E.  Dhyne,  pension 

C.  K.  Pier,  pension 

E.  Ramsey,  pension 

F.  W.  Menkey,  pension 

R.  M.  Kellison,  pension 

E.  Wolcott,  pension 

R.  W.  Phillips,  pension 

C.  S.  Piercy,  pension 

C.  Matthews,  pension 

R.  A.  Barker,  pension 

E.  Mumm,  pension 


$15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
30  00 
40  00 
15  00 

8  67 
30  00 
15  00 

3  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
30  00 
30  00 
15  00 

9  50 
50  00 
44  00 
40  00 

15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  33 
13  33 
10  50 
15  00 
30  00 
15  00 
15  00 
10  00 
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1878 
Jan.  14 
Jan.  15 
Jan.  15 
Jan.  21 
Jan.  25 
Jan.  25 
Feb.  28 
Feb.  28 
Mar.  31 
Apr.  3 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr, 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr.  10 
Apr.  10 
Apr.  10 
Apr.  13 
Apr.  13 
May  5 
May  18 
May  31 
June  30 
July  3 
Jury  5 
Ju'y  5 
July  8 
July  8 
July  8 
July  9 
Jmy.10 
July  12 
July  12 
Ju^  13 
July  15 
July  15 
July  20 
July  31 
Aug.  12 
Sept.  4 


509 

510 

511 

512 

513 

514 

515 

516 

517 

518 

519 

520 

521 

522 

523 

524 

525 

526 

527 

528 

529 

530 

531 

532 

533 

534 

535 

536 

537 

538 

539 

540 

541 

542 

543 

544 

545 

546 

547 

548 

549 

550 

551 

552 

553 


M.  J.  Harriroan 

Gazette  Company,  printing 

S.  Mountford,  pension 

Jno.  Neil,  pension 

M.  Harnier,  pension 

R.  W.  Bu'ton,  salary 

R.  W.  Burton,  salary 

R.  W.  Bui  ton,  expenses 

R.  W.  Burton,  salary 

M.  Becker,  pension 

R.  A.  Barker,  pension 

C.  K.  Pier,  pension 

M.  Baker,  pension 

M.  Harmer,  pension 

C.  8.  Piercy,  pension 

S.  Mountford,  pension 

R.  W.  Burton,  expenses 

0.  S.  Cooper, pension.. 

E.  Ramsey,  pension 

C.  Matthews,  pension 

R.  W.  Phillips,  pension 

E.  Dhyne,  pension 

Jno.  N  eil,  pension 

R.  W.  Burton,  rent,  fuel  and  light. 

R.  W.  Burton,  expenses 

R.  Buttei field,  pension    

R.  W.  Burton,  expenses 

R.  W.  Burton,  expenses. 

C.  Cooper,  pension 

M.  Becker,  pension ; 

C.  M  atthe ws,  pension 

E.  Ramsey,  pension 

C.  8.  Piercy,  pension , 

E.  Dhyne,  pension 

S.  Mountford,  pension 

R.  W.  Phillips,  pension 

R.  Butterfield,  pension 

R.  A.  Barker,  pension 

M.  Harmer,  pension 

C.  K.  Pier,  pension 

Jno.  Neil,  pension 

M.  Baker,  pen  ion 

R.  W.  Burton,  expenses 

R.  W.  Burton,  expenses 

R.  W.  Burton,  expenses 


Total. 


$15  00 

8  25 
30  00 
30  00 
16  66 
25  00 
25  00 

2  50 
20  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
30  00 
30  00 
22  00 
lo  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
30  00 
20  00 

9  00 
30  00 
20  00 
20  00 

7  50 
15  00 
15  00 
13  00 
30  00 

6  00 
30  CO 
15  00 
30  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  <>0 
30  00 
15  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 


$1,599  24 


WARD  AND   SMITH  BEQUEST. 

City  of  Milwaukee  readjustment  bonds $8,000  00 

City  of  Pittsburgh  railr<  ad  compromise  bonds 4  000  00 

Milwaukee  city  registered  -water  work  bonds 5,000  00 

Total $17,000  00 

WARD  AND  SMITH  FUND.  *~     ~~ 

Balance  in  bonds, $17,000  00 
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STATEMENT  OF  CERTIFICATES  OF  WARD  AND  SMITH 

BEQUEST  TO  WISCONSIN  SOLDIERS'  ORPHANS'  HOME, 

Paid  to  September  1, 1878. 


Clara  R  O.  Richardson. 

B<nj.  F.  Curtis 

Fi  aocis  F.  H  daman.. . . 

Sadie  S.  She'don 

M  ria  E.  L.  Hogoboom. 

Ella  Saunders 

Marga  et  Saunders 

Laura  P.  Dutcher 

John  Becker 

Sa  ah  Ashel 

Harris  S.  Hitchcock.... 

Alice  L.  Frissell 

Theresa  C.  Place 

L«>ttie  E.  Robinson 

Asdps'I  hane 

Mary  C.  Marcnm 

Caroline  Pfeifler 

Eva  L.  Richey 

Mary  O'Connor 

Mary  A.  Rood 

Jane  E.  Hale 

Mary  Marsh 

Bosetta  Jones 

Bertha  A.  Gear 

Walter  Hill 

Horace  Hatfield 

Mendel  Blakesly 

Delia  Van<1usen... . ... , 

Anna  K.  Randall 

Alice  Walker 

Nina  Sigglekair 

Caroline^  Calkins 

Annie  Ne^e'l 

Agnes  E.  McDonald 

Emiivi  Ballenger 

Wm.  F.  Milvvell.. 

Marl  in  L.  Nort  n 

M  arga  et  E.  Baker 

Wanen  C<»rse. . .   

Mary  A.  Howard 

Viola  Mark 

Laura  M.  Blunt 

Mary  A.  Lasselyoeing. 

Ida  Inyersoll 

Wm  H.  Langdon  .... 

KateE.  Stalker 

Watson  H.  Hitchcock. 
Alice  Wilkins 


$45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
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Ward  and  Smith  Bequest  —  continued. 


Emma  J.  Ray 

Caroline  Milem 

Mary  C.  Massingale. . . 
James  H.  Stillwell. . . . 

Wm.  H.  Smith 

Ora  Nichols 

Hattie  Thorn 

George  Eason 

Umeda  Hollenbeck. . . . 

Alvin  Neyhardt 

Mary  E.  Tracy 

Sarah  M.  Floyd 

Caroline  Cumraings. . . 
Margaret  E.  Skinner. . 

Adelia  Skinner 

Julia  Skinner 

Harriet E.  Blanchard.. 

Mary  E.  Delap 

Calesta  Kellogg 

Mira  Stetson 

Ida  Brock  way.. 

Ida  McDonald 

Frank  W.  Howard 

Clara  E.  Care 

Losona  M.  Brooks 

Effle  J.  Olin 

Sarah  S.  Merrill 

Mary  Skinner 

Mary  E.  Wakeman. . . . 

Kittie  L.  Baker.. 

Wm.  S.  Grau 

Nannie  Lalor 

Florence  Pritchard. . . . 

Kate  William 

Sarah  K.William 

Tim.  P.  Lewis 

Sarah  Kellogg 

Evelyn  E.  Gray 

Hattie  Winebunner... 

Mary  E.  Proctor 

Mary  Mathew 

Margaret  Richardson. . 

Wm.  V.  Falley 

John  Hatfield 

Chas.  E.  Care 

Hannah  Neybardt 

Wm.  Jones 

Warren  Angel 

Kate  Mathews 

Martha  E.  Vangoeden. 

Burton  Walker 

John  R.  Baker 

George  Burt 

David  Winebrenner. . . 

Lillie  Boyd 

Mary  C.  Nash 


$45  00 
45  18 
45  00 
45  16 
45  29 
45  35 
45  55 
45  55 
45  55 
45  52 
45  52 
45  42 
45  59 
45  45 
45  55 
45  45 
45  55 
45  45 
45  52 
45  44 
45  45 
45  45 
45  79 
45  00 
45  00 
45  85 
45  85 
45  00 
45  85 
45  00 
45  90 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  99 
45  00 
45  53 
45  00 
45  00 

45  00 

46  02 
46  08 
46  12 
46  12 
46  17 
46  20 
46  32 
46  50 
46  43 
46  20 
46  37 
46  40 
46  40 
46  40 
46  40 
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Wakd  and  Smith  Bequest  —  continued. 
Enierett  "Wood    

$46  63 
46  59 
46  60 
46  60 
46  70 
46  75 
46  75 
46  75 
46  85 

46  85 
45  00 

47  15 

45  00 
47  29 
47  25 
47  25 

46  91 

47  34 
47  25 
47  44 
45  10 
47  60 

45  00 
47  73 

47  69 

45  00 

48  18 
48  18 

Edwin  H.  Crane 

Abbie  W.  Frissell 

George  F.  Lall 

Wm.  H.  Brown 

Ella  C.  Ballenger 

Barton  E.  Boyce 

Lizzie  Gammage 

Frederica  Huerhes 

Ellen  S.  Hughes 

LillieGear 

Carrie  E.  Bibbings 

Wm.  H.  McDerm.tt 

Sarah  E.  McDonald 

Saran  E.  Sheeks 

Carrie  E.  Newell 

Sarah  F.  Sanders 

Kate  Mcll vaine 

George  B.  Nash 

Frank  Maloo 

Frank  Brockway  

Lottie  C.  Hopkins 

Hattie  E.  Robinson 

Olive  M.  Delap 

DewittC.  Riley 

Ida  F.  Hitchcock 

Hiram  Gray 

Minnie  Stalker 

James  McGowan 

Alfred  W.  Sipperly 

Henry  Vanderbilt 

$6, 165  85 

William  Abels 

48  70 
48  51 

48  91 

49  03 
49  37 

49  13 

50  03 
49  09 

48  13 

49  50 
49  87 

48  05 

49  60 
48  54 
48  77 
48  94 

48  98 

50  02 

49  73 
49  03 
49  13 
49  78 
45  00 
48  37 

Rosetta  Beckwith 

Eva  L.  B  iggs 

James  Burt 

Oda  Brown 

Alfred  Collar 

Anna  C.  Ellis 

Wm.  B.  Faith 

Charles  Fanning.. 

Lennie  Giflbrd 

Ella  J.  Glines 

Geo.  C.  Glines , 

John  L.  Had  man 

Effiie  A.  Hood 

Edwin  Hill 

Georae  Lusk 

Margaret  Lusk , . . 

Lowella  Lockwood 

James  McDermott 

Martha  B.  Nash 
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Ward  and  Smith  Bequest  —  continued. 
Johanna  H.  Nash ., 

$47  58 

47  23 

48  80 

49  04 

48  82 
45  00 
45  00 

49  65 
58  65 

50  42 
49  30 
48  64 
45  00 

45  75 
48  53 

47  44 

48  88 
48  94 

46  36 

48  65 

49  05 

49  03 
45  00 

50  02 
49  88 

48  80 
45  00 

49  84 
48  00 
48  83 

48  62 

45  00 

46  18 

49  89 

50  06 

49  13 

50  30 
50  25 
50  25 
50  16 

47  81 
50  02 

49  88 

50  24 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 

Ora  A.  Osborn 

Albert  J.  Ormsby ,  t 

M  atilda  S.  0  wrey 

v 

Alice  B.  Partridge 

Harriot  J.  Partridge ; 

Geo.  W.  Partridge 

Ida  Pritc^ard 

Alice  E.  Proctor 

Mary  L.  PI  ace 

Sophv  Pfeitfer 

Fannie  F.  Roy. .  4 

Henry  F.  L.  Roohr 

Charles  G.  Roohr i 

JulietteJR^ckford. 

Jameson  Richardson 

Elizabeth  Richardson 

Alonzo  W.  Riley ,...., 

Florence  E.  Still  well 

Charles  B.  Stevens 

Charles  A.  Smith 

Alice  J.  t^kinner , 

Lydia  Skinner 

Ella  L.  Stoddard 

Rosa  Tonnard . 

Permella  J.  Tuttle 

Nettie  M.  Tubbs 

John  W.  Thay  r . 

Daniel  W.  Wilkins 

"William  Welsh 

Georgia  A.  Young 

Ida  A.  Young 

Fred  W.  Aufderheide 

Eva  L.  Baker 

Jason  A.  Cressey 

Sarah  A.  Drake  .   ... 

Leafy  Fan  si  er 

Sophy  G  Johnson  

Win.  F  Johnson 

Georo'ianna  M ilJearn  .,,,,.,.      a,,,.,.,..,,,.,........ 

Christina  M.  Nash 

Leonard  1).  Hall 

Alice  Milem , 

Sarah  Astel      ...     . ,   . .            

Warren  A-n^ell 

Carrie  E.  Bibbings 

Batton  E  Boyd   '  . .       .       ...... 

Lillie  Boyd 

Ida  Brock  way 

Frank  ie  Brock  way 

Mendle  Blakesley . 

John  Becker 

Caroline  Calkins 

Edwin  H.  Crane 

Clara  E.  Carl 
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Ward  and  Smith  Bequest  —  continued. 


Charles  E.  Carl 

Betvj.  F.  Curtis 

Warren  Corse 

Olive  M.  Delap 

Sarah  A.  Drake 

Leafy  Fansler 

Charles  Fanning 

JaneE  Faith , 

Ella  J  Glines , 

Geo.  C.  Glines , 

Evelyn  E.  Gray , 

Hiram  Gray 

Fiancis  F.  Haldaman. . . 

Ellen  A.  Hughes 

Fredet  ica  A.  Hughes 

Almecla  Hollenbeck. . . . 

Ida  F.  Hiichcock , 

AVatson  H.  Hiichcock. . . 
Harriet  J.  Hiichcock.  . , 

Edwin  Hill 

JaneE.  Hall  . 

EftieA.  Hood 

Maria  E.  L.  Hogoboom. 

Sophy  G.  Johnson 

Eugene  Ingersoll 

Calista  Keliogg 

Timothy  P.  Lewis 

El  a  Lockwoo J 

NannieLa  or , 

James  A.  McGowan 

Agnes  E.  McDonald 

Ida  McDonald 

James  McDe  mott.   

Ge  rgianna  Milleani... 

Sarah  S.  Milleam 

Kate  Milleam 

Viola  Mack 

Frank  D.Mallo 

Alice  Major 

George   W  Marshall... 

Miitha  L.  Norton 

George  W.  Norton 

Ora  Niclio's 

Mary  O'Connor 

Matilda  S.  Ourey 

Albert  Ormsby 

Harriet  J  Patridge 

Alice  B.  Partridge 

Alice  E.  Proctor 

Mary  E.  Proctor 

IdaPritchard 

Theresa  C.  Place 

Mary  L.  Place..  * 

Sophy  Pfeiffer 

Caroline  Pfeiffer 

Fanny  F.  Roy 


$10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
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Financial  Statement. 

Ward  and  Smith  Bequest  —  continued. 
Emma  J.  Roy 

$10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  0 ) 
10  00 
10  00 

Eva  L.  Richey 

Charles  G.  Roohr , 

Henry  F.  L.  Rhoor 

Mary  Skinner 

Lydia  Skinner 

Alfred  W.  Sipperly 

Charles  Specht 

Ella  L  Stoddard 

Mira  Stetson 

Sadie  I.  Sheldon 

Nina  Siggelkow 

Margaret  Sanders 

Sarah  F.  Sanders 

Ella  Sanders 

Mary  E.  Tracy 

Agnes  Thorne 

Delia  Van  Dusen 

Daniel  W.  Wilkins 

Alice  Wilkins 

James  Burt 

George  Burt 

Eva  L  Bri  erg's 

William  A.  Brown 

Jason  A.  Cressy 

Alice  M.  Colburn 

Eugene  R.  Divens 

Laura  P.  Dutcher 

10  00 

George  Eason 

10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 

Lillie  Gear 

Willie  S.  Gear 

Bertha  A.  Gear 

Geo.  C.  Glines 

John  L.  Hadaman 

Walter  Hill 

Frank  W.  Howard 

John  Hatfield 

Mary  A.  Losselyoung 

Sarah  E.  McDonald 

Caroline  Milem ••••...  c 

Charles  Newell 

Carrie  E.  Newell 

Johanna  H.  Nash 

Hanna  Neyhart 

Alvin  Neyhart 

Florence  Pritchard 
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Ward  and  Smith  Bequest— continued. 

$10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 

AnnaE.  Randall 

Juliet  Record 

Hattie  E.  Robinson 

Lottie  E.  Robinson 

Margaret  Richardson 

Jameson  Richardson ■'.-. . 

Florence  E.  Still  well 

Adelia  Skinner 

Julia  T.  Skinner 

Margaret  E.  Skinner •  •  •  • 

Alice  J.  Skinner 

Nettie  M.  Tubbs 

John  W.  Thayer 

Martha  E.  Vangorder 

Rosetta  Vanderbilt 

Burton  Walker 

Emarett  Wood 

David  Winebrenner 

4,735  34 

Jas.  H.  Stillwell 

10  00 
10  11 
50  58 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  12 
47  80 
10  00 
50  84 
10  16 

50  28 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 

51  00 
10  19 
50  73 
10  14 
10  00 
10  00 
50  80 
10  15 
10  00 
10  00 
50  80 
10  00 

Emma  Turis 

Emma  Turis 

Effle  J.  Olin 

Mary  Mathews 

Margaret  E.  Baker 

Rosetta  Jones 

Clara  Rich  ardson 

Geo.  F.  Lull 

May  A.  Rood , . . . .  ,   .... 

Eva  L.  Baker 

Ohas.  F.  Shaw 

Lottie  C.  Hopkins 

Rebecca  Smith 

Rebecca  Smith .  t 

Wm.  B.  Faith 

Wm.  H.Smith 

Mary  0.  Massingale 

Christian  M.  !Nash 

Mary  A.  Hogoboom 

Mary  A.  Hogoboom 

A  del  Fountain    

*  * 

Kittie  L.  Baker 

Lena  C.  Lay  ton 

Lena  C.  Lay  ton .... 

Kittie  E.  Mcllraine 

Elizabeth  Richardson. 

Chas.  F.  Shaw 

David  E.  Haynes 

2 — Or.  Home. 
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Wabd  and  Smith  Bequests  —  continued. 


David  E.  Haynes 

Phebe  Gansell 

Phebe  Gansell 

Mary  C.  Marcum 

Laura  E.  Marcum 

Mary  C.  Nash 

Wm.  F.  Stillwell 

G.  W.  Stillwell  

G.  W.  Stillwell 

James  W.  Steadman 

James  W.  Steadman 

Kate  Matthews  

Lewis  G.  Johnson 

Lewis  G.  Johnson 

Geo.  B.  Nash 

F.  W.  Aufderheide 

Jose  McManus 

Edward  Pritchard 

Hattie  Hawes 

LifeF.  Nash .... 

Life  F.Nash 

EffieM.  Mack 

EffleM.Mack 

Geo.  H.Thayer 

Geo.  H.Thayer 

Hattie  M.  Sawyer 

Hattie  M.  Sawyer 

Willie  Gray 

Willie  Gray 

Julia  Worley 

Julia  Worley 

Nettie  Wheeler 

Nettie  Wheeler 

Sarah  E.  Preston 

Sarah  E .  Preston 

Geo.  Becker: 

Geo.  Becker 

Albert  E.  Howard 

Albert  E.  Howard , 

Willie  Angell 

Willie  Angell 

William  Lusk 

William  Lusk 

Homer  H .  Lewis 

Homer  H.  Lewis 

Volney  A.  Brown 

Everett  Y.  Howard 

Everett  V .  Howard 

Michael  McDormott 

Michael  McDormott 

EllaJ.Ellis 

EllaJ.Ellis    

Edith  Mansfield 

Edith  Mansfield 

Total  disbursements 

Balance  September  30,  1878. 

Total ' 


$48  12 
51  20 
10  22 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
15  22 
51  12 
10  00 
49  80 
10  00 

51  15 
10  23 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  25 
10  45 
10  00 
49  35 
10  40 

52  10 
10  00 
49  75 
10  46 
52  14 
10  46 
52  14 
10  40 

51  80 
10  45 

52  15 
10  50 
52  30 
10  10 
52  10 
10  52 
52  40 
10  53 
52  50 
10  53 
52  4Q 
10  13 
52  72 
52  50 
10  10 
52  50 
10  55 
52  65 
10  52 
52  60 
10  53 
52  55 


$4,470  08 
1,050  49 

$5,520  57 
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GENERAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD. 


: -■■■-■"•' -■■  State  of  Wisconsin  -^       • 

Office  of  the  State  -Board  of  Healthy 

December  31, 1873. 
Bis  Excellency )  William  E.  Smith, 

Governor  of  Wisconsin: 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  law  under  which  the  State  Board  of 
Health  was  organized,  its  third  annual  report  is  herewith  pre^ 
sen- ted. 

In  an  accompanying  report  from  the  secretary  of  the  board,;  there: 
has  been  given  an  account  of  the  chief  "measures  which  have  been 
taken  in  pursuance  of  the  object  for  which  the  board  was;  consti- 
tuted, and  to  that  report  in  connection  with  this  general  one,  you 
are  respectfully  referred,  for  information  as  to  the  details  of  its 
operations- 
Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  that  the  state  iias  a  vital  interest 
in  the  vigor  an  d  healthfulness  of  her  citizens.  A  community  lack- 
ing health,  must  of  necessity  be  an  impoverished  community,  and 
we  invite  especial  attention  to  that  part  of  the  secretary's  report; 
in  which  the  reports  of  local  health  boards  are  discussed,  and  the 
immense  loss  to  the  state  resulting  from  diseases  believed  to  be 
preventable,  shown.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  that  a 
large  part  of  this  great  loss  might  have  been  prevented,  had  proper^ 
hygienic  measures  been  taken* -and  the  precautions  observed  which  f 
modern  sanitary  scieneeJaas  proven  efficacious  wherever  they  have 
been  scrupulously  observed.  In  this  view*  4t  will;  fee  vnoticed:ithat? 
the  far  greater  evils  of  suffering  and  sorrow,  which  are  itieyitafcrle^ 
aecompanknehtsj  of -sickness  and  death,  are  noti  considered,  for n*poa, 
these  no  i  valuation  nin^  money  can  fee;  placed*  and ;  :f or  i,  he  in  no  pe— 
cuniary i compensation^can  be!  considered  an  atone;in:eut.; i  ? . .  f , ■, f  ,; 7  ...  j , 
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THE   SPECIAL   WORK 

that  has  been  entrusted  to  this  board,  which  includes  "  a  general 
supervision  of  the  interests  of  the  health  and  life  of  the  citizens  of 
the  state,  of  making  sanitary  investigations  and  inquiries  into  the 
cause  of  disease,  and  the  gathering  proper  information  for  diffusion 
among  the  people,"  is  one  which  demands  the  most  earnest  efforts* 
of  the  best  minds  in  the  commonwealth.  In  endeavoring  to  per- 
form it  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  the  members  of  the  board  have 
sought  the  aid  of  men  outside  of  their  own  number,  who,  either 
through  practical  experience  or  special  study,  were  qualified  to- 
give  such  instruction  upon  various  points  as  was  contemplated  by 
the  law.  It  gives  them  great  pleasure  to  say  that  their  requests  for 
assistance  have  nearly  always  met  with  hearty  responses  from  those 
to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  that  the  present  report  is,  as  a 
consequence,  enriched  by  valuable  contributions  obtained  in  this- 
manner  which  are  worthy  of  careful  study. 

In  addition  to  the  material  thus  obtained,  each  member  of  the 
board  has  been  charged,  as  heretofore,  with  the  investigation  of 
some  one  or  more  matters  of  interest  and  importance  as  regards  the 
health  of  the  people  of  the  state,  some  of  the  results  of  which 
studies  are  given  hereafter. 

A  matter  of  deep  interest  to  this  board,  and  one  on  which  the 
people  of  Wisconsin  are  to  be  congratulated,  is  the  growing  inter- 
est in  matters  pertaining  to  sanitary  science,  of  which  evidence  ia 
given  in  the  secretary's  report,  and  in  the  extracts  from  the  special 
correspondence.  Nor  is  this  interest  confined  to  our  own  state;  at 
the  present  time,  no  less  than  nineteen  states  of  the  Union  have 
enacted  laws  under  which  State  Boards  of  Health  have  been  organ- 
ized, and  have  entered  upon  their  great  and  highly  important  work 
under  auspices  more  or  less  favorable.  The  number  of  these  State 
Boards  is  now  more  than  double  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of 
1876,  and  it  seems  possible  that  the  close  of  the  present  decade 
will  see  few,  if  any,  members  of  the  Union  in  which  the  subject  of 
state  medicine  will  not  be  carefully  studied,  under  the  authority  of 
the  various  legislative  bodies.  More  than  this,  there  is  at  present 
a  growing  feeling,  intensified  and  stimulated,  no  doubt,  by  the  re- 
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membrance  of  the  fearful  calamity  which  has  so  recently  devas- 
tated a  large  part  of  our  country,  which  favors  the  establishment 
of  &  national  public  health  organization.  A  memorial  has  already 
been  presented  to  the  national  legislature  from  the  American  Pub- 
lic Health  Association,  urging  the  immediate  appointment  of  a 
"Provisional  National  Health  Commission,"  preparatory  to  an  or- 
ganization such  as  that  above  referred  to,  from  which  memorial  we 
make  the  following  extract: 

"  We  are  entirely  convinced  that  the  future  of  public  hygiene  in 
this  country  depends  mainly  upon  the  proper  organization  of  state 
and  local  boards  of  health,  and  upon  such  recognition  of  their  im- 
portance and  utility  by  the  people  and  their  legislators,  that  the 
necessary  means  and  powers  shall  be  granted  to  them  which  will 
enable  them  properly  to. perform  their  duties.  Such  boards  can  do 
good  work,  not  only  for  their  own  localities  but  for  the  nation." 

In  obedience  to  the  law  which  directs  that  this  board  shall  make 
sanitary  investigations  and  inquiries  respecting  the  causes  of  dis- 
ease and  mortality,  and  "  the  effects  of  localities,  employments, 
conditions,  habits  and  circumstances  on  the  health  of  the  people," 
it  has  during  the  past  year  officially  investigated  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  what  is  known  as  the  Crawfish  Valley,  in  the  counties  of 
Jefferson  and  Dodge.  The  publicity  which  has  been  given  to  this 
act,  makes  it  proper  that  speeial  mention  thereof  should  be  made 
in  this  report  to  your  excellency,  and  that  the  conclusions  at  which 
this  board  has  unanimously  arrived  after  a  careful  study  of  the  evi- 
dence collected,  should  be  stated. 

The  investigation  was  made  at  the  request  of  a  large  number  of 
the  residents  of  that  regipn,  145  of  whom,  including  citizens  and 
officials  of  the  towns  of  Mtlford,  Shields,  Portland  and  Lowell, 
signed  petitions,  one  of  which  was  presented  from  each  of  the 
towns  named,  asking  that  such  an  investigation  be  made. 

These  petitioners  alleged  that  an  excessive  amount  of  sickness, 
due,  in  their  opinion,  to  the  overflowage  of  lands  caused  by  a  mill- 
dam  erected  on  the  Crawfish  river,  at  Milford,  prevailed  in  the  re- 
gion referred  to.  This  board,  having  first  sought  to  obtain  all 
available  information  concerning  the  history  and  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  the  country  by  means  of  correspondence  and  conference 
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with  physicians  and  other  citizens,  including  the  proprietors  <pf  the 
in!il-dam  in  question,  afterward,  by  a  majority  of  its  members,  made 
a1  persohal  sanitary  investigation  of  the  district  embracing  the  yi- 
6iriity  of  the  Crawfish  river,  in  the  lb.wer.part  of  Dodge  and  the  upr 
per  part  of  Jeffersbri  cpunties.  .  L  c:    ..:,- 

i:  ^he^ra'Wnsn  Galley  may  be  briefly  described' as  an  exceedingly 
leVel  tract  of  country  many  miles  in  length,  traversed  by  a tortu- 
Ms  &ti$  ^sluggish1  stream,  tne  Crawfish  river,  whien,  rising  in  /the 
southeastern  part  of  Columbia  county,  soon  enters  Dodge  county, 
fiearihe  southern  boundary  of  which  it  receives  tne#  Beaver  Dan* 
ffver;  it  i!hen  passes  into  Jefferson  county,  where  it  finally  empties 
iritb  Rock  river,  thus  affording  the  natural  and  only  drainage  for  a 
section :  of  country  embracing  at  least  eight  Or  ten  townships. 
'  For  perhaps  a  mile  above  the  dam  referred  to  by  the  petitioners, 
the  river  passes  through  highlands,  and  has  well  defined  and  some- 
what bold  banks;  for  four  or  five  miles  further,  the  eastern  banl^  of 
the"  &treatri  is  generally  fairly  elevated,  while  tljat  cm  the  west  is 
very  low.  From  this  point  northward  for  several  miles,  the  land  on 
both  sides1  bfthe;  river  is  flat  and  marshy,  and  much  of  it. is  too 
nearly  on  a deail  level  for  the  unaided  eye  to  detect  any  deviation 
therefrom.  TlnV  description  applies' to  a  tract  varying  in  width 
from  cbtriparatively  narrow  limits  at  the  south  to  wide  marshes 
as;  brie  £oes  'northward;  "The  move  merit  of  the  water  through  a 
lar^e  part  bf  this  tract  is  so  sluggish  as  to  be  scarcely  dLscernible 
fe  the"  nbrthwarci' there  is  an  extensive  tiooy  of  ^floating  %o%?  por- 
tions'-of  which  a^^rom;time  to  time  ae^ac ted 'arid  driven,  as  the 
winds  may  favor,  until  they  find  new  places  of  lodgment,  th^ 
i&gli$dHion£Pb^  tending  to  tHe  esfca|}- 

fehmWrrt'bf  new*  cSariiielsJ  ;  In  many  cases*  the  'ixjunctariss  of  ,  t$e 
s^reSrir  We '  wholly  lost  iri  Overflowed  lands,  which  support  only 
growths rbf;  rushes,  wild  rice^  arid  other  aquatic  plants.  In  other 
places,  probably  to  the  yxierit1  of  thousand 

t^gftyiirid  wafie^r  islsb  near  to  the  surJface; thaf  the  land'  is1 .  capable 
d^^eldfng'brily  '  a1  harvest'6^  coarse  and  nearly  .valueless^  g  rass. 
The  flat  lari3  usually  terrriinate  tHe 

nAgh^grbuti&s  ofl Either  side!  ' ,'"    v  rr/    ,o  _  -  ^  .A^.-.r.  ?v# 

^jln%eklnUfior  fee^faotsin  reffardNb  the 'sanitary  cbriiitW^      this, 
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country,  the  board  Has  been  met  not  only  with  vague  and  uncertain 
statements,  but  also  with  assertions  wholly  irreconcilable  with  each 
other,  made  by  both  physicians  and  unprofessional  men.  Thus, 
some  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  physicians  in  that  vicinity 
assert  that  "there  has  been  no  mdre  sickness  and  no  sickness  of  a 
different  type,  and  no  larger  mortality  along  the  Crawfish  river  forr 
the  last  thirty  years  than  in  the  adjacent  country,"  and  that  it  is 
comparatively  free  from  malarial  disease.  Others,  and  these  most 
immediately  in  contact  with  the*  region,  declare  that  while  there 
are  few  distinct  outbreaks  of  malarial  disease,  the  tendency  of  all 
diseases  is  to  assume  either  an  intermittent  or  a  remittent  type,  and 
that  such  tendency  seriously  complicates  the  treatment  of  diseases 
otherwise  easy  of  management.  They  also  affirm  that  certain  in- 
flammatory affections  prevail,  one  of  them  stating  that  for  several 
years  past  all  epidemics  which  have  occurred  in  that  section  of  the 
country  have  been  most  severe  in  the  vicinity  of  these  low  lands. 

These  latter  statements  are  in  accordance  with  the  common  con- 
clusions of  observant  physicians  in  respect  to  the  unhealthful  influ- 
ence of  low  marshy  grounds,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and 
they  are  such  as  the  appearance  of  the  section  under  discussion  would 
justify  us  in  anticipating,  and  yet,  after  the  most  careful  examination 
of  the  records  of  sickness  exhibited  by  the  petitioners,  and  of  all 
facts  bearing  upon  the  subject  that  could  be  otherwise  obtained, 
this  board  has  not  found  that  there  has  been  what  in  its  opinion  can 
justly  be  considered  an  excessive  amount  of  sickness  or  any  very 
unusual  mortality. 

The  board  is,  however,  unable  to  reach  any  opinion  that  is  wholly 
conclusive,  as  in  the  absence  of  carefully  collected  vital  statistics 
extending  through  a  series  of  years,  there  are  no  wholly  trustworthy 
data  upon  which  to  found  conclusions.  It  is  unquestionably  true 
that  some  houses  are  in  dangerous  proximity  to  these  marshes,  and 
are  so  situated  that  they  can  have  neither  proper  house  drainage 
or  safe  water  supply,  and  that  in  the  attempt  to  cultivate  portions 
of  this  marshy  ground  the  citizens  making  such  efforts  are  subject 
to  exposures  which  are  highly  prejudicial  to  health.  But  the  board 
find  two  facts  that  need  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  which  tend 
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very  powerfully  to  modify  the  sanitary  condition  of  this  country, 
which  are: 

First  —  That  comparatively  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  bottom 
lands  is  sufficiently  above  the  level  of  constant  soil  saturation  to 
permit  of  its  being  occupied  as  a  place  of  human  residence;  hence, 
we  find  nearly  all  the  homes  of  the  citizens  of  this  district  upon  the 
higher  land  on  either  side,  as  a  matter  of  necessity  if  not  from 
choice.  Many  of  these  homes  are  in  fact  upon  ground  that  is  well 
elevated  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  marshy  tracts,  and 
their  immediate  surroundings,  including  domestic  drainage  and 
water  supply,  are  usually  exceptionally  good. 

Second  —  In  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  region  the  soil  sat- 
uration is  so  excessive  as  to  be  held  at  a  point  where  malaria  is  not 
likely  to  be  developed.  Sir  Thomas  Watson  has  well  said:  "  For 
producing  malaria  it  appears  to  be  requisite  that  there  should  be  a 
surface  capable  of  absorbing  moisture,  and  that  this  surface  should 
be  flooded  and  soaked  with  water,  and  then  dried.  The  higher 
the  temperature  and  the  quicker  the  drying  process,  the  more  plen- 
tiful and  virulent  is  the  poison  that  is  evolved."  Dr.  Tebault  also 
observes  that  at  a  point  of  thorough  saturation  a  marsh  ceases  to 
yield  malaria  in  its  greatest  potency,  "  and  that  above  that  point 
salubrity  is  restored."  It  is  the  testimony  of  many  citizens  that 
substantially  this  condition  prevails  in  this  locality  to  a  very  great 
extent,  and  that  the  water  either  remains  upon  these  bottom  lands 
quite  uniformly  as  to  quantity,  or  that  it  is  more  or  less  constantly 
increasing  and  submerging  new  territory. 

The  questions  of  what  can  be  done  to  make  the  homes  of  the  more 
unfortunately  situated  of  these  people  more  healthful,  and  to  re- 
move from  them  apparent  sources  of  danger,  is  a  broad  one,  the  so- 
.  lution  of  which  involves  practical  difficulties.  The  observance  of 
every  possible  precaution  which  can  tend  to  make  the  immediate 
surroundings  of  each  individual  home  as  perfect  as  possible  in  a 
sanitary  sense,  is  the  first  step  toward  such  a  solution;  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  evils  of  imperfect  domestic  drainage,  imperfect 
ventilation  and  unhealthful  water  supply  be  not  added  to  those  al- 
ready existing.  It  is  among  the  plainest  teachings  of  common  pru- 
dence that  the  natural  drainage  of  such  a  country  should  have  been 
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most  carefully  guarded,  and,  if  possible,  aided  by  art,  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  thorough  drainage  of  this  valley,  if  practicable, 
would  after  a  time  render  more  healthful  and  secure  from  danger 
the  homes  of  all  who  live  either  in  or  very  near  it.  Whether  such 
drainage  is  practicable,  and  whether  the  natural  drainage  of  the 
valley  has  been  interfered  with  and  the  present  water- soaked  con- 
dition of  the  district  wholly  or  partly  caused  by  the  erection  of  the 
mill-dam  referred  to,  are  questions  which  can  be  determined  only 
by  careful  survey,  but  are  not  questions  properly  before  this  board 
to  consider  or  determine. 

The  following  brief  reference  to  the  several  papers  presented 
herewith  and  designed  to  form  a  part  of  this  report  is  deemed  ap- 
propriate. Each  one  of  them  has  received  the  careful  scrutiny  of 
the  board,  and  they  are  collectively  believed  to  convey  in  popular 
untechnical  language  such  information  upon  the  several  topics  dis- 
cussed as  will  render  them  practically  valuable  to  the  people  for 
whose  especial  instruction  and  benefit  they  were  prepared. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Griffin,  the  president  of  the  board,  has  made  a  special 
study  of 

DIPHTHERIA   IN   ITS   RELATION  TO   FILTH   CAUSES. 

The  extent  to  which  this  disease  has  prevailed  in  many  parts  of 
"Wisconsin  during  the  past  year,  the  frequency  with  which  it  yet 
occurs,  its  too  often  fatal  termination,  and  the  number  of  distin- 
guished individuals  who  have  be^n  stricken  down  by  its  malig- 
nancy, all  conspire  to  render  Dr.  Griffin's  article  upon  it  peculiarly 
interesting  and  valuable  at  the  present  time.  The  growing  convic- 
tion that  this  dangerous  malady  is  wholly  or  in  very  great  part  pre- 
ventable by  the  use  of  proper  sanitary  measures,  that  the  valuable 
lives  which  have  recently  been  prematurely  ended  both  in  America 
and  Europe  might  have  been  saved,  gives  additional  force' to  the 
paper,  which  should  be  widely  circulated  and  carefully  studied. 

Dr.  S.  Marks  contributes  a  paper  on 

THE  PREVENTION  OF  TYPHOID  FEVER, 

one  of  the  diseases  most  certainly  known  at  the  present  day  to  be 
caused  by  filth.     In  this  article  the  breeding  places  of  the  malady^ 
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an& the  channels  through  -,  wbiqh  its  germs  .fin^d  fentr^nQ^  into  ;  the? 
human  system,  are  clearly  shown.  The  necessity  for  the  exercise 
of  caution  in  digging  wells,  and  for  so  choosing  their  location  as  to 
render  the  contamination  of  the  water  supply  impossible,  is  enforced 
by  striking  instances,  and  the  need  of  keeping  cellars  dry,  clean 
and  well  ventilated  placed  in  a  strong  light.  The  unsanitary  con- 
ditions of  many  dwelling  bouses  and  of  their  surroundings  are  men- 
tioned, and  shown  to  be  the  immediate  causes  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  disorder  in  many  cases. 

Intimately  connected  with  all  healthful  life  is  the  character  of 
the  soil  on  which  we  reside,  and  the  subject  of 

LAND   DRAINAGE,    AND   THE   OBSTRUCTION    OP    WATER   COURSES, 

upon  which  Dr.  J.  T.  Reeve  has  written,  is  therefore  one  of  practi- 
cal interest.  Very  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  called  to  this 
subject  in  this  state,  though  it  is  one  which  is  attracting 
great  attention  elsewhere.  Dr.  Reeve  has  shown  that  land  drain- 
age is  both  profitable  and  healthful,  and  that  these  two  interests 
seldom,  if  ever,  conflict  with  each  other.  This  paper  shows  the 
necessity  for  the  drainage  of  dwelling  sites,  and  that  life  upon  a 
soil  that  is  saturated  or  that  holds  water  in  excess  is  never  safe  — 
and  it  contains  some  suggestions  concerning  the  evils  which  may 
arise  from  interference  with  nature's  methods  of  drainage  by  the 
obstruction  of  rivers  and  other  water  courses,  which  are  com- 
mended to  the  attention  of  legislators. 

Dr.  Walter  Kempster,  of  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane^ 
contributes  an  article  on 

SOME    OF   THE   PREVENTABLE    CAUSES   OP    INSANITY. 

The  various  phases  of  mental  disease  from  which  no  age,  or  occu- 
pation, or  station  in  life,  is  altogether  exempt,  its  causes,  and  the 
methods  best  adapted  for  its  cure,  have  engaged  the  special  at- 
tention of  many  of  the  most  thoughtful  minds,  more  particularly  in 
recent  years,  and  the  question  of  how  to  avoid  this  worst  calamity 
of  human  life,  is  one  that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  universal  interest. 
That  this  calamity  can  be  prevented  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases, 
"  by  individual  effort,  by  wise  and  wholesome  laws,  and  by  a  proper 
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training  of  the  mental  faculties,"  is  asserted  by  the  writer,,  .and  hip 
hints  and  suggestions  are  commended  to  the  careful  attention 
of  all  who  desire  to  preserve  that  chiefest  of  all  earthly  blessings, 
a  sound  and  vigorous  mind  in  a  sound  and  healthy  body. 

Prof.  Anderson,  of  the  State  University,  has  written  a  brief  but 
suggestive  article  upon 

THE   INFLUENCE    OF    READING    UPON    HEALTH. 

Almost  everyone  knows  from  personal  experience  how  power- 
fully the  mind  affects  the  body  in  many  ways,  but  comparatively 
few  recognize  the  fact  that  the  conditions  of  mind  produced  by 
reading  works  of  fiction,  addressed  in  great  part  to  the  passions 
and  the  imagination,  have  the  powerful  influence  in  this  direction 
which  they  really  possess.  Prof.  Anderson  has  done  good  service 
in  calling  attention  to  this  fact,  and  in  pointing  out  moreover  the 
character  of  much  of  the  reading  matter  current,  especially  among 
our  young  people.  In  addition  to  the  books  so  justly  criticised  by 
him,  there  is  another  class  which  deserves  an  equal  amount  of  rep- 
robation that  finds  its  way  into  many  houses  where  its  character 
is  not  suspected.  We  refer  to  that  class  which,  under  the  guise  of 
conveying  instruction  in  an  entertaining  way,  blends  with  the  in- 
formation  given,  false  and  demoralizing  views  of  life  and  of  men. 
The  knowledge  thus  imparted  cannot  redeem  these  books  from 
utter  condemnation,  when  the  fact  is  remembered  that  those  por- 
tions of  the  works  in  question  which  are  supposed  to  give  them 
their  peculiar  value  are  rarely  by  any  chance  perused,  the  reader 
almost  invariably  skipping  them  when,  as  is  always  the  case,  they 
interrupt  the  thread  of  the  narrative  which  forms  the  most  attract- 
ive feature.  These  books,  whose  name  is  Legion,  are  as  harmful 
in  their  effects  upon  mind  and  body  as  are  those  which  Prof.  Anderson 
so  properly  criticises,  and  they  should  share  in  the  sentence  of  ban- 
ishment from  home,  school  and  other  libraries  for  which  he  pleads. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Witter  furnishes  an  article  in  continuation  of  his  sub- 
ject of  last  year,  upon 

THE    WATER    SUPPLY   OF   WISCONSIN, 

in  which  he  calls  attention  to  some  dangerous  defects  of  the  pres- 
ent utter  want  of  system  for  supplying  a   great  pri  mary  need  of 
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life,  and  pointing  out  the  means  by  which  even  those  not  possess- 
ing any  technical  ^  knowledge  can  examine  the  water  used  for 
household  purposes,  and  determine  with  a  good  degree  of  accuracy 
upon  its  fitness  for  drinking.  The  remedies  for  existing  evils  are 
also  shown.  While  Wisconsin  is  not  yet  in  the  condition 
of  some  of  the  older  states,  where  the  fouling  of  the  soil  and  the 
consequent  contamination  of  the  water  has  been  going  on  for  gen- 
erations, until  at  the  present  time  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a 
well  from  which  water  fit  to  drink  can  be  obtained,  it  is  yet  cer- 
tain that  the  utmost  care  on  the  part  of  our  citizens  is  even  now 
needful.  u  Wells  cannot  be  depended  on  for  supplies  of  whole- 
some water  unless  they  are  carefully  and  thoroughly  guarded 
from  sources  of  surface  and  subsoil  pollution.  Home  of  the  foulest 
of  well  waters  are  clear,  sparkling  and  have  no  unpleasant  taste  or 
odor."  * 

Prof.  T.  W.  Chittenden  has  made  an  extended  investigation  into 
the  condition  of  the  water  in  actual  use  in  one  of  the  smaller  cities 
of  this  state,  the  results  of  which  are  set  forth  in  a  paper,  entitled 

AN   INVESTIGATION    OF   THE   DRINKING  WATER  OF  A  CITY, 

in  which  also  the  methods  of  examination  are  detailed  at  some 
length,  and  the  results  clearly  set  forth.  The  connection  between 
a  bad  water  supply  and  the  virulence  of  an  epidemic  is  here 
shown,  as  it  has  been  in  numerous  other  instances  of  late  years. 
Appended  to  this  paper  are  tables  modeled  upon  those  published 
by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health,  in  which  are  given  the  re- 
sults of  analyses  of  various  well  and  spring  waters  in  actual  use  in 
the  city  in  question,  and  showing  in  suggestive  contrast  the  com- 
parative purity  at  the  present  time  of  water  drawn  from  several 
rivers  of  the  state.  On  presenting  this  paper  to  the  board,  the 
writer  remarked  upon  the  difficulty  of  convincing  the  non-scien- 
tific portion  of  the  community  that  any  importance  could  attach  to 
the  many  minute  precautions  deemed  necessary  by  chemists  and 
other  scientists  even  in  such  an  apparent  trifle  as  drawing  a  sample 
of  water  for  analysis.     A  probable  consequence  of  the  neglect  of 

♦  Report  of  Mass.  State  Board  of  Health  for  1878. 
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these  seemingly  over  refined  and  scrupulous  measures  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  wide  difference  noted  in  the  analysis  of  the  waters  of 
the  Wisconsin  river  and  those  of  some  others.  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  water  of  the  particular  stream  named  is  in  reality  so  much  purer 
than  that  of  other  rivers,  the  Fox,  for  example,  as  the  figures  given  in 
the  tables  would  indicate;  in  all  likelihood,  a  large  part  of  the  dif- 
ference would  vanish  had  the  sample  of  water  for  examination 
been  taken  from  the  latter  stream  by  the  analyst  himself,  with  the 
employment  of  all  the  precautions  used  in  the  case  of  the  former. 
Prof.  Chittenden  contributes  a  second  paper  upon 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS, 

prepared  at  the  request  of  the  board,  in  which  he  has  endeavored 
to  show  the  most  important  features  of  a  properly  constructed 
school  house.  That  there  is  urgent  need  of  reform  in  the  con- 
struction of  our  school  buildings,  is  evident  to  every  one  who  has 
given  the  subject  any  consideration,  and  it  is  believed  this  paper 
will  repay  careful  perusal.  We  commend  it  especially  to  school 
officers.  More  than  one-fifth  of  our  entire  population  is  in  school, 
and  these  "  second  homes  "  which  communities  provide  for  their 
children,  should  be  constructed  with  careful  consideration  of  the 
physical  as  well  as  the  mental  needs  of  their  inmates.  Su/eh  has 
been  the  thought  of  the  writer  in  the  preparation  of  this  article, 
and  in  contrast  with  the  style  of  structure  described  in  his  paper, 
we  quote  the  following  from  a  letter  recently  received  at  the  sec- 
retary's office: 

"I  have  recently  visited  a  couple  of  our  village  schools.  What 
is  called  the  intermediate  is  kept  in  an  old  house  formerly  used  as 
a  dwelling.  Its  dimensions  are  22  feet  8  inches  long,  17  feet  3 
inches  wide,  and  7  feet  10  inches  high.  The  number  of  scholars 
in  attendance  on  the  average  is  forty.  The  cubic  space  allotted 
to  each  is  about  seventy-six  feet.*  [The  superficial  area  is  rather 
less  than  ten  square  feet  to  each  scholar.]  The  room  is  heated  by 
a  box  stove;  the  scholars'  and  teacher's  faces  were  flushed  with  a 

*  No  school  room  ought  to  be  constructed  or  permitted  to  be  occupied  which  provides  less 
than  300  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each  inmate,  wHh  efficient  provision  for  an  entire  change  of 
air  at  least  three  to  five  times  per  hour.  The  room  above  d  scribed  should  under  no  circum- 
stances have  been  made  to  accommodate  more  than  ten  scholars. 
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purplish  color;  andTiioti^edtiat  Ifher  respfratic/ri  of "  tM  latter  was 
about  ^hlrty-twb  per  minuted  '  [The  riorrrial  rate  is" aoout  eighteeii.| 
'  " The other-  sbhdol  waSiri  a  better  building,  with  a  high  ceil i rig;  trie 
grburid  surface  was  f8  by  2Snfeet,  W  seven  huMred  square  ieelt. 
The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  brie '■'hundre^r,,"!!rAeyi'toow?ar 
Jwstf  co«6r  the  floor  if  packed  close!" 

We  fear  that  an  investigation  of  the  school  buildings  throughout 
the  state  would  discover  some  in  which  eve'n  close  packing  would  not 
enable  all  their  occupants  to  find  room  upon  the  floor;  we  have  heard 
within  the  year  of  some  schools  which  are  so  overcrowded  as  to 
forbid  the  attendance  of  the  same  scholars  at  the  morning  and  after- 
noon sessions,  a  circumstance  which  may  not,  however,  be  an 
unmixed  evil.  One  defect  of  our  school  accommodations  to  which 
Prof.  Chittenden  calls  attention,  is  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization, 
and  ought  to  be  remedied,  if  no  other  means  will  avail,  by  strin- 
gent legislative  enactment. 

General  J.  Bintliff,  as  chairman  of  a  special  committee  of  the 
board  on  the 

INSPECTION"   OF    PUBLIC   BUILDINGS, 

has  continued  his  labors  in  this  department,  and  presents  a  report 
which  shows  the  defective  construction  of  some  of  our  highest  edu- 
cational institutions.  The  subject  is  one  worthy  the  especial  atten- 
tion of  our  authorities.  In  such  institutions  as  those  here  re- 
ported upon,  above  all  others,  we  should  find  the  most  efficient 
provision  for  perfect  ventilation,  and  the  most  scrupulous  attention 
to  sanitary  surroundings,  not  only  because  the  physical  welfare  of 
their  inmates  require  it,  but  also  that  these  institutions  may  be- 
come educators  in  these  prime  essentials  of  healthful  life.  We 
submit  the  suggestion  made  a  year  ago,  that  if  the  plans  of  all 
public  buildings,  churches,  halls  and  school  houses  were  submitted 
to  the  supervision  of  some  competent  central  authority,  very  much 
might  be  done  to  correct  some  of  their  most  vital  defects. 

SPECIAL   CORRESPONDENCE. 

In  the  extracts  from  letters  received  at  the  secretary's  office 
from  various  parts  of  the  state,  will  be  found  a  large  amount  of  in- 
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teresting  information  furnished  by  careful  observers.  Many  valu- 
able suggestions  are  made  to  the  board  through  the  medium  of 
these  communications,  and  many  gratifying  assurances  that  not 
medical  men  alone*  but  a  largej  number  of- our  non-professional  cit- 
izens Appreciate  the  work  of  the  board,  and  ••'"■ate  in  f till  sympathy 
with  it.  .:••;'-,'■     •-  .  ■  ..  :■•  -.-.    ....  -;:_'"- 

Iti  conclusion,  the  board  desires  to  express  its  thanks  to  alLwho 
have  rendered  agsistarice  in  the  work  of  spreading  a  knowledge  of 
sound  sanitary  principles  among  the  people  of  this  stale,  and  its 
hope  that  sufficient  means  will  be  placed  in  its  Jiands  to  enable  it 
tfO  give  its  reports,  through  which  much  must  be  done  in  the  way  of 
disseminating  such  knowledge,  the  widest  possible  circulation. 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  L.  GRIFFIN, 

r'.'!',.'.  "'       \:"\f:':..:i'l!.!"V"  A'V.  V/    ^HJSf  FAf ILL/  :^ 

'  r""K::"  '"  "  '      J      \      SOLON  MARKS,    ■"';  ."""' 

,     ,  JAMES  BINTLIFF,  " 

J.  T.  REEVE, 
-  H.  P.  STRONG^      ■ 

v  G.  F.  WITTER;  v~ 

State  Board  of  Stealth. 


r'iU    ;iuli    b     ,    !    ■ 
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THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

E    This  system  of  weights  aad  measures  has  been  adopted  by  most  of 
"—the  civilized  nations  in  the  world,  and  has  been  legalized  by  the  con- 
J±E  gress  of  the  United  States. 

E     It  is  already  in  exclusive  use  in  some  departments  of  the  government 

E  service,  and  its  universal  adoption  would  be  in  the  interest  of  econ- 

E  >my,  convenience  and  precision.    It  is  a  decimal  system  having  but 

-^  a  single  unit  eacn  for  length,  capacity  and  weight;  the  prefixes  which 

q—  indicate  multiplication  and  division  of  these  standards  are  the  same 

E  in  all,  pointing  out  either  increase  or  diminution  by  10,    100,   1000, 

"Eetc,  thus  rendering  the  system  perfectly  simple,  aud  as  easy  of  com- 

-^E  prehension  as  is  our  present  decimal  system  of  coinage,  and  wholly 

—  avoiding  the  cumbrous  and  complicated  tables  of  weight  and  measure 
oE  at  present  in  use. 

=     We  append  a  table  giving  its  most  important  features,  with  the  value 

~=of  the  standards  in  inches,  quarts  and   grains;  omitting  ttiose  divis- 

-S2=  ions  and  multiples  which,  like  the  mills  and  dimes  in  our  decimal 

E  coinage,  are  not  in  common  use. 

E     The  standard  of  Length,  upon  which  the  whole  system  is  found- 

Eed,  is 

~     The  Metre,  which  is  equal  to  39.37  inches. 
oo=     The  subdivisions  of  the  met  e  which  are  most  in  use,  are 

~     The  Centimetre  (^  of  a  metre)  =  0.3937  inch. 
~E     The  Millimetre  ( T^o-  of  a  metre)  =  .03937  inch. 
-^E     (For  ordinary  calculations,  it  will  be  thus  seen  that  two  and  one- 

-E  half  centimetres,  very  nearly  equal  one  inch.) 
>— ^  E     The  multiple  of  tbe  metre  most  generally  employed  is  the  Kilometre 


°  E  (lOt  0  metres),  which  is  equai  to  .62137  (about  % )  of  a  mile. 

"=     The  standard  of  Capacity  is 
-^=     The  Litre,  which  is  equal  to  1.0567  quarts;   its  subdivisions  and 
J=  multiples  are  not  very  extensively  used;  they  are  the  decilitre  —  ^ 
E  litre,  the  centilitre  —  TJ¥  litre,  and  the  millilitre  —  j^Vff  litre. 
E     The  Kilolitre  (1000  litres)  is  equal  to  264.17  gallons,  and  is  the  mul- 
-E  tiple  in  most  common  use. 
,cj~     The  standard  of  Weight  is 
E     The  Gramme,  which  is  equal  to  15.432  grains  Troy. 
=     The  subdivisions  most  employed  are 
"J^     The  Centigramme  (y^  gramme),  and  the  Milligramme  d^tf  gram- 
-E  me),  and  the  multiple  most  employed  is  the  Kilogramme  (1000  gram- 
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SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Health  and   Vital  Statistics  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin: 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  third 
annual  report  of  the  secretary  and  executive  officer  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  of  Wisconsin,  it  being  for  the  year  ending  Decern- 
ber  31,  1878. 

The  term  of  office  of  Dr.  H.  P.  Strong  having  expired  on  the 
31st  of  January,  1878v  he  was  nominated  by  the  governor  for  re- 
newed membership  in  the  board,  and  the  nomination  was  con- 
firmed by  the  senate.  The  list  of  members  of  the  board  therefore 
remains  unchanged;  it  is  as  follows: 

J.  T.  Reeve,  M.  D.,  of  Appleton,  term  expires  Jan.  31,1879* 

Gen.  Jas.  Bintliff,  of  Darlington,  term  expires  Jan.  31,  1880* 

Solon  Marks,  M.  D.,  of  Milwaukee,  term  expires  Jan.  31,1881. 

John  Faviil,  M.  D.,  of  Madison,  term  expires  Jan.  31, 1882. 

E.  L.  Griffin,  M.  D.,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  term  expires  Jan.  31, 1883. 

G.F.  Witter,  M.  D.,  of  Grand  Rapids,  term  expires  Jan.  31, 1884. 

H.  P.  Strong,  M.  D.,  of  Beloit,  term  expires  Jan.  31, 1885. 

During  the  year  the  board  has  held  regular  or  special  meetings  as- 
follows: 

At  Madison,  Jan.  23,  24,  25. 
At  Fond  du  Lac,  June  24:.] 
At  Watertown,  July  17,  18,  19. 
At  Hubbleton,  Aug.  28,  29. 
At  Madison,  Aug.  29,  30,  31. 
At  Milwaukee,  Dec.  17,  18,  19. 
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At  a  meeting  held  at  Madison  in  January,  the  annual  election  of 
a  presiding  officer  took  place  under  the  rules  adopted  at  the  organ- 
ization of  the  board.  Dr.  E.  L.  Griffin  was  unanimously  re-elected 
as  president  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed: 

On  Finance,  Drs<  Family  Marks  and  Witter..        .  ^ 

On  Legislation,(ren/Bihtlitf:an(l  Drs.  Strong  and  Witter. 

On  Printing,  Drs.  Reeve,  Favill  and  Griffin. 

The  following  subjects  were  assigned  as  special  fields  of  investi- 
gation and  report  to  the  different  members  of  the  board  under  the 
rules: 

The  preventable  causes  of  typhoid  fever,  to  Dr.  Marks. 

The  water  supply  of  the  state  in  its  relations  to  the  public  health, 
to  Dr.  Witter. 

Homes  for  the  people,  to  Gen.  J.  Bintliff. 

General  hygienic  knowledge,  a  necessity  for  the  people,  to  Dr. 

HiiPj; Strong.  •:  ■  ' 

Diphtheria  as  dependent  on  local  filth  causes,  to  l}r.  £.  L.  Griffitu 
An  investigation  into  the  extent  to  which  hygienic  study  is  pur- 
sued in  our  public  schools,   with  suggestions  thereon,  to  Dr.  J.  T, 

Reeve.* 

The  following  subjects,  while  not  specially  assigned  to  any  mem- 
ter,  were  recommended  as  worthy  of  special  stu4yV 

1.  Some  of  the  more  obvious  causes  of.  infant  mortality,  and  how 

to  avoid  them.  ■■>       .  ?  ..,..•• 

2.  The  habits  of  the  people  as  affecting  their  lives  and  health,. 

It  was  also  "    _  ,•-.    ;. ,    .;;  , 

fiesolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  W  appointed  to  visit  the 
public  institutions  and  buildings  of  the  state,  to  report  upon  the 
sanitary  condition.  ,of ,  the  sarnie, , and  to  suggest  ^uch  changes^  f,s 
may  be  deemed  necessary  to  promote  their  healthfulness.  .,  ,  % 
Gen.  Bintliff  and  Drs.  Marks  and  Reeve  were  appointed  as  such 
committee  by  the  president,  and  power  was  given  to  the  chairman 

*  Ata  subsequent  meeting  of  the  board*' Dr.  Reeve  was;  re^uefte4  to  prepare ^paper  on 
"Land  drainage,  and  the  influence  of  obstructions  to  water  cqurses  upon  thepnb  ic  h  alth." 
Inconsequence  of  this  request,  he  was  Sieved  Jrom  the  pevfoinianee  of  the  ^cial  duty 
previously  assigned  to  him.  f-  ■■'•"■■    V:>>  "    .-  ■'••'  '--:-'^  -'*  -'  '--•- 
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of  the  committee  to  associate  with  those   gentlemen  such  other 
members  of  the  board  as  he  might  deem  expedient. 

The  Committee  on  Legislation  presented  a  report  in  which  was 
•embraced  the  draft  of  a  bill  intended  to  secure  a  more  perfect  sys- 
tem of  registration  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages  in  the  state. 
The  proposed  bill  embodied  such  changes  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
board  were  calculated  to  secure  greater  efficiency  in  the  collection 
of  such  returns,  and  all  medical  members  of  the  legislature,  together 
with  such  others  as  were  known  to  be  specially  interested  in  the  mat- 
ter, were  invited  to  meet  with  the  board,  to  the  end  that  the  bill  might 
be  thoroughly  reviewed. 

After  this  conference  the  bill,  as  finally  approved,  was  intro- 
duced into  the  legislature  then  in  session,  but  failed  to  become  a 
law,  and  the  statutes  for  the  registration  of  vital  and  mortuary 
statistics  in  Wisconsin  therefore  remain  unchanged. 

Although  the  number  of  births  and  deaths  recorded  has  been 
greatly  increased,  there  being  respectively  about  2.37  times  as 
many  births,  and  4.50  times  the  number  of  deaths  reported  during 
the  year  1877,  as  in  the  year  1876,  it  is  yet  very  evident  that  these 
returns  are  still  so  imperfectly  made  that  no  value  can  attach  to 
them  as  bases  of  comparison  for  sanitary  purposes. 

No  comparison  of  the  returns  of  the  above  years  with  those  of 
1878  can  yet  be  made,  but  it  is  known  .that  in  some  localities,  at 
least,  the  increase  of  returns  in  the  last  mentioned  year  over  the 
two  previous  ones  has  been  very  great. 

The  reports  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  years  1876  and 
1877  show  the  gratifying  fact,  that  whereas  in  the  former  there 
were  thirty-six  counties  in  Wisconsin  from  which  no  returns  what- 
ever of  births  were  made,  and  no  less  than  forty  which  made  no 
reports  of  deaths  occurring  within  their  limits,  every  county  in  the 
state,  with  three  exceptions  only,*  made  some  report,  more  or  less 
complete,  of  both,  in  the  latter  year.  There  has  been  but  little  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  marriages  reported,  the  returns  of  which 
are  evidently  far  more  nearly  correct. 

*  Pepin    Co.  makes  no  report   whatever  of  births   or  deaths.    Barron  Co.  reports  two 
births  and  no  death?,  and  Douglas  Co.  reports  no  birth  and  only  one  death. 
2  — S.  B.  H. 
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The  whole  subject  of  registration  of  vital  statistics  is  confess- 
edly one  of  remarkable  difficulty  in  its  practical  management. 
While  every  community  "  is  bound  by  the  mere  principles  of  self- 
interest  and  economy  to  establish  such  a  system  of  registration 
of  all  vital  statistics  of  any  importance  as  shall  enable  it  to  know 
its  own  life  history,  and  the  influences  that  are  moulding  it  for 
better  or  worse,"  *  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  no  state  in  the 
Union  has  as  yet  succeeded  in  collecting  these  statistics  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  cause  the  results  to  be  regarded  as  even  very 
nearly  correct,  though  in  some  cases  so  near  an  approach  to  cor- 
rectness has  been  attained  as  to  render  their  statistics  of  great 
value.  We  are  as  yet  very  far  from  paying  to  this  matter  the 
serious  attention  which  its  importance  demands;  the  Board  of 
Health  of  the  District  of  Columbia  remarks  that  "  European  na- 
tions are  so  careful  in  this  regard  that  they  kept  a  record  of 
their  citizens  even  when  they  are  absent  from  their  homes,  and  re- 
quest the  vital  statisticians  of  all  foreign  countries  to  certify  to  the 
death  of  any  of  their  citizens  occurring  abroad."  It  also  says,  and 
we  heartly  indorse  the  wish:  "  We  hope  to  see  the  day  when  this 
department  shall  be  established,  not  only  in  every  state,  but  in 
every  city  and  district  of  the  nation." 

In  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  with  its  sparsely  settled  districts,  its 
varied  nationalities,  and  the  intense  pursuit  of  the  immediately 
practical,  common  to  all  new  countries,  the  work  of  gathering 
these  statistics  with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  is  inevitably  a  labor 
which  can  only  be  performed  with  a  large  expenditure  of  time, 
patience  and  money.  The  legislation  which  this  board  sought  to 
secure,  last  winter,  contemplated  the  enforcement  throughout  the 
state  of  the  only  rule  that  has  yet  been  found  competent  to  secure 
correct  returns  in  municipalities,  i.  e.,  the  requirement  of  permits 
for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  It  was  believed  by  our  legislators  that 
such  a  requirement  would  entail  hardship  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
sparsely  settled  districts,  and  that  compliance  with  the  law  would 
often,  ignorantly  if  not  willfully,  be  evaded;  hence  the  defeat  of 
the  bill  of  which  mention  has  been  made. 

This  being  a  matter  the  prudent  and  careful  management  of 

t  Pfof  Dayieo,  Kept,  for  1877. 
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which  is  of  the  highest  importance,  especially  in  the  event  that  it 
should  appear  wise  to  urge  the  making  of  any  radical  changes  in 
the  present  law,  the  board  has  not  thought  it  well  to  seek  further 
legislation  upon  it  this  winter.  It  appears  indeed  probable  that 
the  present  national  congress  will  be  asked  to  co-operate  with 
states  in  securing  quinquennial  collections  of  statistics  throughout 
the  Union,  and  the  result  of  this  request  may  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  question.  This  board  therefore  simply  holds  the 
matter  in  abeyance,  trusting  that  in  the  future  there  may  come 
such  a  modification  of  public  and  legislative  sentiment  as  will 
make  it  easy  not  only  to  secure  any  needed  changes  in  the  law,  but 
will  favor  the  scrupulous  collection  of  statistics,  the  value  of  which 
to  states  and  communities  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  board,  while  using  all  consistent  effort  to 
secure  compliance  with  the  present  law,  has  found  in  other  branches ; 
of  sanitary  work  ample  employment  for  its  time. 

A  somewhat  striking  illustration  of  the  value  of  such  statistics 
has  been  presented  during  the  past  year,  in  which  it  became  the 
duty  of  the  board,  in  the  course  of  a  sanitary  investigation,  to 
compare  a  district  under  investigation  in  which  an  undue  amount 
of  sickness  and  of  mortality  was  alleged  to  have  arisen  from  local 
causes,  with  other  and  neighboring  districts,  in  which  case  the  en- 
tire absence  of  all  mortuary  records  rendered  it  impossible  to  make 
such  comparisons  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Such  returns, 
carefully  collected  and  recorded,  extending  over  a  series  of  years, 
would  here  have  been  of  the  greatest  service  in  enabling  the  board 
to  reach  a  correct  conclusion. 

But  though,  as  has  been  said,  no  value  can  attach  to  the  collec- 
tion of  vital  statistics  hitherto  made,  as  bases  of  comparison  for 
sanitary  purposes,  they  nevertheless  possess  all  the  legal  value  they 
ever  had,  and  this  value  is  increased  pari  passu  with  the  increased 
number  of  the  returns. 
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LOCAL  BOARDS  OF  HEALTH. 

The  secretary  is  happy  to  report  not  only  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  local  boards  which  have  complied  with  the  law  in  re- 
porting to  this  board,  but  also  that  many  of  the  reports  indicate 
that  greater  care  has  been  taken  in  their  preparation.  There  are 
still,  however,  many  clerks  who  do  not  properly  apprehend  the  fact 
that  the  duly  elected  officers  of  a  township  form  a  board  of  health, 
and  that  the  clerks  of  such  townships  are7  ex  officio,  clerks  of  the 
boards  of  health,  and  that  a  report  from  them  is  a  duty  required 
by  law,  which  duty  is  wholly  independent  of  any  assistance  they 
may  receive  from  the  boards  of  which  they  are  members,  or  of  the 
further  question,  whether  such  boards  have  ever  assembled  as  boards 
of  health  or  not. 

For  the  better  information  of  all  concerned,  we  append  the  text 
of  the  statute  by  which  it  is  made  the  duty  of  clerks  and  health 
officers  to  report  annually  to  this  board: 

"  The  health  physician  and  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  health,  in 
every  town,  city  and  village,  shall  each,  at  least  once  a  year,  report 
to  the  State  Board  [of  Health]  their  transactions,  and  such  facts  as 
shall  be  required,  upon  blanks  ancl  according  to  instructions  fur- 
nished; and  shall  also  make  special  reports  whenever  required. 
All  officers  of  the  state,  the  physicians  of  all  mining,  manufactur- 
ing and  other  companies  or  associations,  all  presidents,  officers  and 
agents  of  any  company  incorporated  by  or  doing  business  under 
the  laws  of  this  state,  shall,  when  requested,  furnish,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, the  State  Board  [of  Health]  or  its  secretary  any  informa- 
tion required  touching  the  public  health;  and  every  person  refus- 
ing to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  forfeit  ten 
dollars."     (Rev.  Stat.,  chap.  56,  sec.  1410.) 

The  statute  constituting  town,  city  and  other  authorities  local 
health  boards  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  these  clerks  have  made  the  apologetic 
statement  that  such  duty  was  wholly  new  to  them,  and  that  they 
were  unable  to  obtain  accurate  statistics  or  to  give  anything  like 
full  answers,  if  indeed  they  could  give  any  answers  whatever,  to 
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all  the  questions  asked  of  them.  These  difficulties  are  fully  appre- 
ciated by  this  board,  but  the  clerks  of  local  boards  are  again  asked 
to  remember  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  this  board  is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  them  for  much  of  the  information  that  it  needs,  and 
that  with  a  general  knowledge  of  the  facts  required  by  this  board 
in  mind,  it  will  surely  be  possible  for  them  to  give  much  informa- 
tion which  is  approximately  if  not  absolutely  correct,  and  from  which 
conclusions  of  much  value  may  be  drawn.  It  has  been  gratifying 
to  note  the  large  number  of  voluntary  communications  that  have 
been  made  to  this  office  in  connection  with  the  formal  reports,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  all  who  have  knowledge  of  any  facts  affecting 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  community,  will  feel  no  hesitation  in 
putting  this  board  in  possession  of  them;  such  information  will  al- 
ways be  welcomed  by  the  board,  either  in  connection  with  annual 
reports  or  at  other  times,  while,  if  so  desired,  no  publicity  will  be 
given  to  the   name  of  the   individual  furnishing  it. 

Copies  of  the  circulars  sent  to  the  clerks  of  local  health 
boards  throughout  the  statej  and  of  the  blank  form  upon  which 
their  annual  report  to  this  board  should  be  made,  are  appended 
hereto. 

Office  of  State  Board  of  Health, 

Appletox,  Wis.,  May,  1878. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health: 

Dear  Sir: — Herewith  I  send  you  a  blank  on  which  to  make 
your  second  annual  report  to  this  office. 

Where  no  other  local  board  of  health  has  been  organized,  the 
statutes  provide  that  the  officers  of  every  township,  village  or  city, 
in  this  state,  are  a  legally  constituted  health  board,  with  clearly  de- 
fined duties  and  powers. 

Such  boards  have  authority  to  appoint  physicians  as  health  offi- 
cers; have  the  power  to  examine  into  all  nuisances,  sources  of  filth 
or  causes  of  sickness,  and  to  enter  any  building  or  premises  for  this 
purpose.  They  may  make  such  rules  and  regulations  concerning 
the  same  as  they  may  judge  necessary  for  the  public  health,  which 
rules  must  be  obeyed  under  heavy  penalties.  They  have  power  to 
order  removed  or  destroyed,  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  or  occu- 
pant of  any  premises,  any  nuisance,  source  of  filth  or  cause  of  sick- 
ness that  they  may  discover  upon  them,  and,  in  the  event  of  refusal 
or  neglect  to  do  so  for  twenty-four  hours,  may  cause  the  same  to  be 
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done  at  the  expense  of  said  owner  or  occupant.  They  also  have  the 
power  to  isolate  or  remove  to  a  separate  house  cases  of  any  conta- 
gious disease  which  is  dangerous  to  the  public  health. 

In  brief,  these  boards  are  the  properly  constituted  health  guardi- 
ans of  their  respective  communities,  and  as  such  are  legally  clothed 
wiith  ample  powers  to  enforce  any  needful  regulations.  With  all 
such  boards  the  State  Board  of  Health  desires  to  co-operate,  and  that 
such  co  operation  may  be  intelligent  and  efficient,  section  7,  chap- 
ter 366  of  the  laws  of  1876,  provides  "  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  clerk  of  the  local  board  of  health  in  each  township,  city  and 
village  in  the  state,  at  least  once  a  year,  to  report  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health  their  proceedings  and  such  other  facts  required,  on 
blanks  and  in  accordance  with  instructions  received  from  the  State 
Board  of  Health,"  and  that  special  reports  shall  be  made  whenever 
required. 

In  accordance  with  these  provisions  of  law,  you  will  please  fill 
the  enclosed  blank  and  return  it  to  this  office  as  soon  as  possible. 
As  the  making  of  such  report  is  your  duty  under  the  law,  whether 
your  board  has  ever  met  in  an  official  capacity  or  not,  any  expenses 
for  postage,  stationery,  etc.,  are  properly  included  in  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  your  office. 

With  the  blank  sent  to  your  predecessor  for  his  first  annual  report, 
there  was  sent  also  a  duplicate  which  he  was  requested  to  retain. 
If  this  was  done,  it  will  assist  you  in  making  this  report.  A  dupli- 
cate of  the  blank  for  the  second  report  is  enclosed,  on  which  you 
are  requested  to  copy  your  report  and  file  the  same  in  your  office 
for  future  reference. 

It  is  not  expected  that  you  are  in  possession  of  such  accurate 
knowledge  respecting  the  prevalence  of  disease  as  will  enable  you 
to  fill  this  blank  with  absolute  correctness  in  all  cases,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  the  experience  of  last  year  has  given  you  some  knowl- 
edge of  what  facts  would  be  required,  and  that  you  are  prepared  to 
make  this  report  with  an  approximation  to  such  correctness.  In 
the  absence  of  positive  knowledge,  you  will  please  bear  in  mind 
that  your  best  estimates  (stated  as  such)  will  form  the  most  reliable 
information  at  present  attainable  by  the  board. 

In  the  circular  ot*  last  year,  occasion  was  taken  to  urge  upon  each 
local  board  of  health  to  appoint  some  physician  as  its  health  officer. 
This  recommendation  is  repeated,  and  if  your  board  has  already  a 
health  physician,  it  is  advised  that  you  consult  with  that  officer,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  questions  concerning  the  character 
and  prevalence  of  the  diseases  referred  to. 

You  will  please  make  such  special  reports  to  this  office  as  will 
give  to  it  early  information  of  the  outbreak  or  prevalence  in  your 
community  of  any  contagious  disease  or  diseases  arising  from  causes 
which  are  believed  to  be  preventable..  Voluntary  communications 
from  the  members  of  your  board  will  always  be  welcomed. 

A  copy  of  the  second  annual  report  of  this  board  will  soon  be 
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mailed  to  your  address;  please  give  it  a  permanent  place  in  your  of- 
fice for  the  benefit  of  your  successors. 

By  order  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Health, 

J.  T.  REEVE,  M.  D., 

Secretary. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Health  for  the  year 
ending  May  31,  1878. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health: 

Sir:  —  The  territory  for  which  this  report  is  made  includes  the 

corporate  limits  of  the* of in  the   county  of , 

containing    about acres  of  land.      Its   population    numbers 

about   inhabitants,    and   is    composed    chiefly    off . 

Their  principal  occupation  is . 

About  of  the  land  in  this  * was  originally  covered 

with  timber,  chiefly .      About still  remains  covered 

with  timber,  and  during  the  last  year  the  timber  has  been  removed 

from  about acres.      There    are  now  under  cultivation  about 

acres.      The   nature  of  the   soil   is ,  and   the   crops 

chiefly  raised  are . 

This  * is  J watered  by  the   following   streams   and 

bodies  of  water,  to  wit: . 

I  estimate  the  number  of  acres  of  low  or  wet  laud  from  swamps, 

etc.,  to  be  now  about .     The  proportion  of  this  land  which 

is  capable  of  being  efficiently  drained  is ,  and  the  number  of 

acres  of  originally  wet  or  low  land  that  have  been  thoroughly 
drained  during  the  last  year  is  about . 

The    drinking   water   in   this  * is   derived    chiefly    from 

-,  and  the  quality  of  the  water  is  § ;  the  wells   are  of 


the  average  depth  of feet 

The  proportion  of  dwellings  having  cellars  which  are  either  ha- 
bitually damp  or  damp  in  wet  weather  is . 

The  average  distance  of  privies  from  dwelling  houses  in  this  * 
is feet.      The  average  distance  of  privies   from   the 


source  of  water  supply  is feet;  the  least  distance  in  any 

known  case  is feet. 

[Please  give  on  a  separate  sheet,  a  full  history  of  any  cases  where 
it  is  known  or  supposed  that  sickness  has  been  caused  by  the  con- 
tamination of  the  water  supply  through  filtration  into  it  of  the  con- 
tents of  privies.] 

The  diseases  which  have  been  most  prevalent  in  this  * dur- 
ing the  last  year  have  been 


Upon  the  whole,  the  amount  of  sickness  has  been  \ than 

ilities  repre- 
ss. 
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it  has  averaged  for  some  years  past  in  the  proportion  of ,  and 

the  number  of  deaths  has  been  \ iQ  the  proportion  of . 

There  have  been  in  this  * ,  daring  the  last  year,  to  the  best 

of  my  knowledge  and  belief: 

cases  of,  and deaths  from  small-pox,  and  there  are 

now  sick  with  this  disease cases. 

cases  of,  and  — deaths  from  diphtheria,  and  there  are 

now  sick  with  this  disease cases. 

cases  of,  and deaths  from  scarlet  fever,  and  there- 

are  now  sick  with  this  disease cases, 

cases  of,  and deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  and  there 

are  now  sick  with  this  disease cases. 

cases  of,  and : —  deaths  from  measles,  and  there  are 

now  sick  with  this  disease cases. 

cases  of,  and deaths   from  whooping  cough,  and 

there  are  now  sick  with  this  disease cases. 

[Please  give  in  detail,  on  a  separate  sheet,  the  history  of  any 
special  epidemics  and  the  origin,  where  known,  of  any  of  these  dis- 
eases; also  the  means  which  have  been  adopted  to  prevent  their 
spread,  with  results.] 

The  diseases  prevailing  at  the  date  of  this  report,  other  than 
those  above  enumerated,  are . 

The  board  of  health  of  this  * has  appointed as  its- 

health  physician.     His  P.  O.  address  is . 

During  the  past  year  it  has  held regular  or  special  meet- 
ings, and  its  most  important  acts  have  been . 

Dated, . 


Signature,  • 


Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Health  for  the  * of ,  State  of 

Wisconsin. 

Any  additional  information,  written  on  a  separate  sheet,  will  be 
thankfully  received  —  especially  on  the  following  points: 

Reports  of  any  cases  of  disease  clearly  traceable  to  local  causes: 
such  as  impurity  of  drinking  water  from  decomposing  animal  or 
vegetable  matter,  unhealthy  food,  stagnant  water,  etc. 

Reports  of  any  extraordinary  amount  of  sickness  or  of  unusual 
fatality  in  special  localities.  Instances  of  spread  of  contagious  dis- 
eases in  any  unusual  manner,  etc. 

Report  of  cases  of  sickness  or  of  death,  the  origin  of  which  is 
clearly  traceable  to  the  occupation  of  the  individuals. 

Report  of  unusual  sickness  or  fatality  among  animals. 

Instances  of  injury  to  life  or  property  from  kerosene  oil  or  other- 
explosive  burning  fluids. 

Your  opinion  as  to  the  principal  sources  of  danger  to  the  health 
of  the  citizens  in  your  locality,  and  suggestions  whereby  local  causes* 
of  disease  may  be  removed,  etc. 

•Insert  township,  village  or  city.    tGive  approximata  p'oporti <mi  of  nationalities  repre- 
sented.   %  Insert  poorly,  well,  abundantly,  etc.    §  Hard  or  soft.    T  Greater  or  less. 
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Reports  have  been  received  in  reply  to  the  above  circular,  and 
upon  the  blanks  furnished,  from  687  towns,  cities  or  villages,  the 
number  being  greatly  increased  in  comparison  with  the  preceding 
year,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 

statement, 

In  which  will  be  fourid  the  natnes  of  all  cities,  townships  and  vil- 
lages, from  which  annual  reports  have  been  received  for  the  year 
ending  May  31, 1878: 

Adams  Co.  —  Adams,  Big  Flats,  Dell  Prairie,  Easton,  Leola, 
Monroe,  New  Chester,  New  Haven,  Preston,  Quincy,  Richfield, 
Rome,  Strong's  Prairie. 

Ashland  Co. —  Ashland,  La  Pointe. 

Barron  Co.  — Barron,  Cedar  Lake,  Clinton,  Dallas,  Prairie  Farm, 
Rice  Lake,  Shetek,  Stanford,  Sumner. 

Bayfield  Co.  — Bayfield.  * 

Brown  Co. — Allouez,  Bellevue,  Depere,  Eaton,  Green  Bay  (town 
of),  Holland  (east),  Humboldt,  New  Denmark,  Pittsfield,  Preble, 
Rockland,  Scott,  Suamico,  East  Wrightstown. 

Buffalo  Co. — Alma,  Belvidere,  Buffalo,  Canton,  Cross,  Dover, 
Gilmanton,  Glencoe,  Lincoln,  Maxville,  Milton,  Modena,  Naples, 
Nelson,  Waumandee. 

Burnett  Go.  —  Grantsburg,  Marshland,  Trade  Lake,  Wood  Lake. 

Calumet  Co.  —  Brillion,  Charlestown,  Harrison,  New  Holstein, 
Stockbridge,  Woodville. 

Chippewa  Co.  —  Anson,  Auburn,  Bloomer,  Chippewa  Falls, 
Eagle  Point,  Edson,  Flambeau,  La  Fayette,  Sigel,  Wheaton. 

Clark  Co. —  Beaver,  Colby,  Eaton,  Fremont,  Hixon,  Levis, 
Lynn,  Mayville,  Pine  Valley,  Sherman,  Sherwood  Forest,  Thorp, 
Washburn,  Warner,  York. 

Columbia  Co.  —  Arlington,  Caledonia,  Columbus  Town,  Colum- 
bus City,  Courtland,  Dekorra,  Ft.  Winnebago,  Leeds,  Lewiston, 
Lodi,  Lowville,  Marcellon,  Otsego,  Pacific,  Portage  City,  Randolph, 
Scott,  Springvale,  West  Point,  Wyocena. 

Craicford  Co.  —  Clayton,  Eastman,  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Dane  Co.  — Albion,  Berry,  Black  Earth,  Blooming  Grove,  Blue 
Mounds,  Christiana,  Cottage  Grove,  Cross  Plains,  Dane,  Deerfield, 
Dunkirk,  Fitchburg,  Madison  (town  of),  Montrose,  Oregon,  Prim- 
rose, Pleasant  Springs,  Roxbury,  Springfield,  Sun  Prairie,  Vermont, 
Vienna. 

Dodge  Co.  —  Beaver  Dam,  Burnett,  Clyman,  Elba,  Emmet,  Fox 
Lake,  Herman,  Hustisford,  Lebanon,  Leroy,  Lomira,  Oak  Grove, 
Portland,  Rubicon.  Randolph,  Shields,  Theresa,  Trenton,  Waupun, 
Wiiliamstown. 

Door  Co.  —  Brussels,  Clay  Banks,  Forestville,  Gibraltar,  Jack- 
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sonport,  Liberty  Grove,  Sevastopol,  Sturgeon   Bay,  Union,  Wash- 
ington. 

Douglas  Co.  —  Superior. 

Dunn  Co.  —  Colfax,  Dunn,  Eau  Galle,  Elk  Mound,  Grant,  Lu- 
cas, Menominee,  New  Haven,  Peru,  Red  Cedar,  Rock  Creek,  Sand 
Creek,  Sheridan,  Sherman,  Spring  Brook,  Stanton,  Taintor,  Wes- 
ton. 

Eau  Claire  Co. — Augusta,  Brunswick,  Drammen,  Fairchild, 
Lincoln,  Ludington,  Otter  Creek,  Pleasant  Valley,  Union. 

Fond  du  Lac  Co. — Alto,  Auburn,  Calumet,  Eden,  Empire, 
Fond  du  Lac  City,  Friendship,  Ripon  City,  Rosendale,  Taycheedah. 

Grant  Co.  —  Beetown,  Boscobel,  Cassville,  Castle  Rock,  Clif- 
ton, Eilenboro,  Fennimore,  Harrison,  Hickory  Grove,  James- 
town, Lancaster,  Liberty,  Lima,  Little  Grant,  Marion,  Millville, 
Mount  Ida,  Paris,  Patch  Grove,  Platteville,  Smelzer,  Waterloo, 
Woodman. 

Green  Co.  —  Adams,  Albany,  Brooklyn,  Cadiz,  Clarno,   Decatur, 
Exeter,  Monroe,  Mt.  Pleasant,  New  Glarus,  Spring  Grove,   Sylves- . 
ter,  Washington,  York. 

Green  Lake  Co.  —  Berlin  City,  Brooklyn,  Green  Lake,  Kingston, 
Mackford,  Manchester,  St.  Marie,  Seneca. 

Iowa  Co.  —  Clyde,  Dodgeviile,  Eden,  Franklin,  Highland,  Miff- 
lin, Mineral  Point  (town),  Pulaski,  Ridgway,  Waldwick,  Wyoming. 

Jackson  Co. — Alma,  Hixton,  Manchester,  Millston,  Northfield, 
Springfield,  Black  River  Falls.  • 

Jefferson  Co.  —  Cold  Spring,  Concord,  Farmington,  Hebron, 
Ixonia,  Koshkonong,  Lake  Mills,  Milford,  Oakland,  Palmyra*  Sulli- 
van, Sumner,  Waterloo,  Water  town  (town  of),  Watertown  City. 

Juneau  Co.  —  Armenia,  Clearfield,  Fountain,  Germantown,  Kil- 
dare,  Kingston,  Lemon  weir,  Lindina,  Lisbon,  Lyndon,  New  Lisbon, 
Plymouth,  Seven  Mile  Creek,  Summit. 

Kenosha  Co. —  Brighton,  Randall,  Salem,  Somers,   Wheatland. 

Kewaunee  Co. — Ahnapee,  Casco,  Kewaunee,  Kewaunee  Village, 
Lincoln. 

La  Crosse  Co.  —  Bangor,  Barre,  Burns,  Campbell,  Farmington, 
Greenfield,  Hamilton,  Holland,  La  Crosse,  Onalaska,  Shelby,  Wash- 
ington. 

La  Fayette  Co.  —  Belmont,  Benton,  Elk  Grove,  New  Diggings, 
Seymour,  Shullsburg,  Wayne,  White  Oak  Springs,  Willow  Springs. 

Lincoln  Co.  —  Jenny,  Pine  River. 

Manitowoc  Co.  —  Centreville,  Cooperstown,  Eaton,  Gibson, 
Kossuth,  Liberty,  Maple  Grove,  Manitowoc  City,  Mishicott,  New- 
ton, Rockland,  Schleswig,  Two  Creeks,  Two  Rivers. 

Marathon  Co.  —  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Holdeu,  Hull,  Knowlton, 
Maine,  Mosinee,  Rib  Falls,  Spencer,  Stettin,  Texas,  Wausau  (town), 
Wein,  Weston. 

Marquette  Co.  —  Buffalo,  Crystal  Lake,  Douglas,  Harris,  Mound- 
ville,  Neshkoro,  Newton,  Oxford,  Packwaukee. 
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Milwaukee  Co.  —  Franklin,  Granville,  Greenfield,  Lake,  Mil- 
waukee (town),  Milwaukee  City,  Oak  Creek. 

Monroe  Co.  — Adrian,  Angelo,  Byron,  Glendale,  Greenfield, 
Jefferson,  La  Fayette,  La  Grange,  Leon,  Lincoln,  Little  Falls,  New 
Lyme,  Oakdale,  Portland,  Ridgeville,  Sheldon,  Tomah,  Wellington, 
Wilton. 

Oconto  Co.  —  Gillet,  Langdale,  Little  Suamico,  Oconto  City, 
Pensaukee,  Peshtigo,  Stiles. 

Outagamie  Co.  —  Appleton,  Black  Creek,  Buchanan,  Centre, 
Cicero^  Dale,  Deer  Creek,  Ellington,  Freedom,  Grand  Chute, 
Greenville,  Kaukauna,  Liberty,  Maine,  Maple  Creek,  Osborn,  Sey- 
mour, i 

Ozaukee  C«9. —Belgium,  Cedarburg,  Fredonia,  Grafton,  Port 
Washington,  Saukville. 

Pepin  Co.  —  Albany,  Durand,  Frankfort,  Lima,  Waterville, 
Waubeck. 

Pierce  Co.  —  Clifton,  Diamond  Bluff,  El  Paso,  Gilman,  Hartland, 
Isabelle,  Martell,  Oak  Grove,  Prescott,  River  Falls,  Rock  Elm, 
Salem,  Spring  Lake,  Trenton,  Trimbelle,  Union. 

Polk  Co.  —  Alden,  Apple  River,  Balsam  Lake,  Clam  Falls,  Farm- 
ington,  Laketown,  Lincoln,  Loraine,  Luck,  Milltown,  Osceola,  St. 
Croix  Falls,  Sterling,  West  Sweden. 

Portage  Go.  — A lmond,# Amherst,  Belmont,  Eau  Pleine,  Grant, 
Hull,  New  Hope,  Pine  Grove,  Plover,  Sharon,  Stevens  Point, 
Stockton. 

^  Racine  Co. —  Burlington,  Caledonia,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Norway,  Ra- 
cine, Raymond,  Waterford,  Yorkville. 

Richland  Co.  — Akan,  Bloom,  Dayton,  Forest,  Henrietta,  Ithaca, 
Marshall,  Orion,  Richland,  Richwood,  Rockbridge,  Sylvan,  West- 
ford,  Willow. 

Rock  Co.  —  Avon,  Beloit  (town  of),  Bradford,  Centre,  Clinton, 
Fulton,  Harmony,  Janesdlle  (town  of),  Johnstown,  La  Prairie.  Lima, 
Magnolia,  Milton,  Newark,  Plymouth,  Porter,  Rock,  Spring  Valley, 
Turtle. 

St.  Croix  Co.  —  Baldwin,  Cady,  Cylon,  Eau  Galla,  Emerald, 
Erin  Prairie,  Hammond,  Hudson  (town),  Hudson  City,  Kinnickin- 
nick,  Pleasant  Valley,  Star  Prairie,  Somerset,  Springfield,  Stanton, 
St.  Joseph,  Troy. 

Sauk  Co.  —  Delton,  Excelsior,  Franklin,  Freedom,  Greenfield, 
Honey  Creek,  Lavalle,  Merrimack,  Prairie  du  Sac,  Reedsburg, 
Sauk  City,  Spring  Green  (town),  Spring  Green  (village),  Sumpter, 
Troy,  Washington,  Westfield,  Winfield. 

Shawano  Co.  —  Almon,  Angelica,  Belle  Plaine,  Green  Valley, 
Grant,  Hartland,  Herrman,  Hutchinson,  Fairbanks,  Howe,  Lesser, 
Maple  Grove,  Navarino,  Pella,  Richmond,  Seneca,  Waukechon. 

Sheboygan  Co.  —  Greenbush,  Herman,  Lima,  Mitchell,  Mosel, 
Russell,  Sheboygan  (town),  Sheboygan  City,  Sheboygan  Falls,  She- 
boygan Village,  Sherman. 
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Taylor  Co. —  Little  Black,  Medford,  Westboro. 

Trempealeau  Co.  —  Albion,  Arcadia,  Burnside,  Caledonia, 
Dodge,  Hale,  Lincoln,  Pigeon,  Sumner,  Trempealeau,  Unity. 

Vernon  Co.  —  Bergen,  Clinton,  Coon,  Forest,  Genoa,  Green- 
wood, Hamburg,  Harmony,  Jefferson,  Kickapoo,  Liberty,  Stark, 
Sterling,  Webster,  Wheatland,  Whitestown. 

Walworth  Co.  —  Bloomfield,  East  Troy,  Elkhorn,  Geneva,  La 
Fayette,  La  Grange,  Linn,  Lyons,  Richmond,  Spring  Prairie,  Sugar 
Creek,  Walworth,  Whitewater. 

Washington  Co.  —  Addison,  Barton,  Erin,  Farmington,  German- 
town,  Hartford,  Jackson,  Kewaskum,  Polk,  Richfield,  Sehleisinger- 
ville,  Trenton,  Wayne,  West  Bend  (village).  %  &.-  ** 

Waukesha  Co.  —  Brookfield,  Lisbon,  Mukwonago,  Muskego, 
New  Berlin,  Ottawa,  Oconomowoc  (town),  Vernon,  Waukesha. 

Waupaca  Co.  —  Caledonia,  Dayton,  Dupont,  Farmington,  Fre- 
mont, Helvetia,  Larrabee,  Lind,  Little  Wolf,  Matteson,  Mukwa, 
Royal  ton,  St.  Lawrence,  Union,  Weyauwega. 

Waushara  Co.  —  Aurora,  Coloma,  I)akota,  Deerfield,  Hancock, 
Leon,  Marion,  Mt.  Morris,  Oasis,  Plain  field,  Poysippi,  Richford, 
Rose,  Saxville,  Springwater,  Warren. 

Winnebago  Co.  —  Black  Wolf,  Clayton,  Menasha  City,  Neenah 
(town),  Nekimi,  Nepeuskun,  Oshkosh  City,  Poygan,  Rushford, 
Utica,  Vinland,  Winchester,  Winnecoryie,  Wolf  River. 

Wood  Co.  —  Auburndale,  Centralia,  Grand  Rapids  (town),  Lin- 
coln, Marshfield,  Rock,  Wood. 

These  reports,  which  are  all  properly  recorded  for  permanent 
preservation  and  reference,  form  a  kind  of  panoramic  representation 
of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  state  from  year  to  year,  from  which 
many  facts  of  interest  and  importance  to  the  health  and  lives  of  our 
citizens  may  be  gathered,  the  character  and  course  of  an  epidemic 
noted,  together  with  any  local  conditions  which  may  either  tend  to 
the  aggravation  of  such  an  epidemic  or  to  the  deterioration  of  the 
public  health  in  general.  Many  of  them  have  been  accompanied 
by  letters,  which  have  added  to  the  information  contained  in  the 
formal,  reports  facts,  of  interest  and  value. 

The  clerks  of  local  boards  have  formed  a  convenient  and  appro- 
priate medium  through  which  have  been  distributed  a  large  number 
of  the  circulars  printed  by  this  board  on  the  prevention  and  restric- 
tion of  contagious  diseases  and  the  treatment  of  the  apparently 
drowned.  These  circulars  have  been  frequently  called  for,  and  the 
secretary  has  taken  great  pleasure  in  their  distribution  in  all  appro- 
priate  cases,  believing^  with   a  correspondent  from   Benton,  that 
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"  they  are  a  good  means  of  popular  sanitary  education,"  being  "  read 
and  appreciated  by  the  people." 

The  number  of  local  boards  of  health  that  have  appointed  health 
officers  is  much  greater  than  at  the  date  of  the  last  report  of  the 
secretary,  though  as  the  appointment  of  such  officers  is  a  matter 
wholly  optional  with  the  local  boards,  the  number  is  yet  very  mnch 
smaller  than  it  should  be. 

From  many  quarters  word  comes  to  us  that  ct  our  country  is  so 
exceptionally  healthy  that  the  appointment  of  a  health  officer 
seems  entirely  unnecessary."  Yet  we  venture  to  say,  that  in  every 
one  of  these  localities  a  competent  sanitary  inspector  would  find 
causes  of  disease  and  ill-health  lurking  concealed  in  many  an  un- 
suspected corner,  the  removal  of  which  would  amply  repay  its  cost 
in  the  higher  standard  of  health  that  would  surely  follow.  We  feel 
it,  therefore,  our  duty  again  to  urge  the  subject  upon  their  atten- 
tion; many  a  community  has  been  ravaged  by  diphtheria,  typhoid  or 
scarlet  fever,  and  the  like,  which  would  have  remained  unscathed, 
or,  at  worst,  would  have  escaped  with  but  a  light  visitation,  had 
proper  authority  been  used  to  clear  out  all  foul  cellars,  disinfect 
.cesspools  and  privies,  and  put  the  community  generally  in  a  state 
of  defense  against  these  universally  dreaded  foes. 

The  whole  number  of  health  officers  appointed  by  the  local 
boards,  of  which  this  office  has  any  knowledge,  is  one  hundred  and 
thirty.  To  many  appointees  the  position  is  a  wholly  new  one,  and 
it  may  seem  to  them,  and  to  the  boards  appointing  them,  that  there 
are  no  special  duties  in  connection  with  the  office  for  them  to  per- 
form. Yet  a  careful  inspection  of  towns,  even  among  those  regarded 
as  exceptionally  heajthy,  would,  in  many  cases,  reveal  the  fact  that 
the  healthfulness  is  due  to  other  causes  than  the  intelligent  pains 
and  care  taken  to  secure  it.  That  abundant  occupation  exists  for 
such  an  official  in  every  town  in  the  state  we  have  heretofore  tried 
to  show,  and  we  repeat  here,  from  a  former  report,  some  brief  sug- 
gestions concerning  the  character  and  duties  of  these  important  of- 
ficials: 

"  The  power  to  appoint  physicians  as  health  officers  is  given  to 
local  boards  of  health,  and  in  all  cases  where  it  is  practicable  a 
physician  should  be  selected,  because,  as  a  class,  physicians  can  best 
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appreciate  all  those  influences  which  are  sources  of  danger  to  the 
public  health. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  point  out  in  detail  the  various'  duties  which 
devolve  upon  health  officers  generally.  To  them  and  to  the  boards 
they  represent  is  committed  the  guardianship  of  the  health  and 
lives  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Those  who  are  thus  honored  and  con- 
fided in,  should  therefore  seek  by  special  study  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  this  responsibility.  They  should  be  students  of  sanitary 
science  —  men  of  skilled  judgment  —  who  are  capable  of  leading 
both  the  boards  they  represent  and  the  people  in  sanitary  knowl- 
edge, and  of  giving  to  them  such  practical  hygienic  instruction  as 
will  tend  to  avert  disease,  or  restrict  it  to  its  smallest  possible  limits. 

"  As  worthy  the  most  careful  observation  and  study  of  such  offi- 
cers, we  recommend  such  topics  as  the  foods  and  clothing,  the  habits 
and  occupation  of  the  people,  the  construction  and  ventilation  and 
drainage  of  their  habitations,  and  of  their  public  buildings  and 
school  houses,  the  location  of  their  wells,  or  other  water  supply, 
with  reference  to  cesspools,  privy-vaults,  barn-yards,  or  other  sour- 
ces of  soil  contamination  from  filth,  the  drainage  of  swamps  and 
low  lands,  etc.;  in  short,  of  everything  which  can  un healthfully  af- 
fect the  character  of  air,  of  water,  or  of  soil,  to  the  purity  of  which 
every  man  has  an  inherent  right. 

"  Of  necessity,  the  various  unsanitary  influences  affecting  par- 
ticular localities  can  be  known  fully,  only  to  those  favorably  situated 
for  studying  those  influences.  The  health  officer  of  every  local 
board  of  health  should  therefore  seek  to  inform  himself  concerning 
his  special  locality,  and  particularly  to  understand  the  unsanitary  * 
conditions  which  favor  the  presence  of  that  large  class  of  diseases 
which  are  known  to  be  preventable.  Such  knowledge  will  enable 
him  promptly  to  advise  with  reference  to  the  probable  approach  of 
such  diseases,  and  of  the  local  causes  contributing  thereto,  to  the 
end  that  such  sanitary  rules  may  be  promulgated  and  enforced  as 
will  avert  the  threatened  calamity,  or,  if  this  be  impossible,  to 
check  and  stay  the  progress  of  disease.  In  many  cases  of  contagi- 
ous disease,  this  may  be  accomplished  by  the  thorough  isolation  of 
the  first  persons  sick,  and  thus  destructive  epidemics  may  be  averted. 
In  all  such  cases  the  local  board,  under  the  direction  of  the  health 
officer,  should  act  with  the  utmost  promptness." 

The  secretary  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  many  valuable  com- 
munications from  officers  of  this  class,  some  of  which  may  be  found 
among  the  communications  of  special  correspondents. 

Before  dismissing  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  give  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  local  boards  of  health, 
prepared  by  the  attorney  general  of  the  state  from  the  new  revised 
statutes: 
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1.  Town"  boards,  tillage  boards,  akd  the  common  councils 
oe  every  town,  tillage  and  city,  shall  be  boards  op  health, 
unless  otherwise  provided  in  city  or  village  charter. 

2.  Every  such  board  of  health  may  take  such  measures  and  make 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  may  deem  most  effectual  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  health. 

3.  May  examine  into  all  nuisances,  sources  of  filth,  and  causes 
of  sickness,  and  may  make  such  rules  and  regulations  respecting 
the  same  as  they  may  judge  necessary  for  the  public  health  and  the 
safety  of  the  inhabitants. 

4.  Whenever  any  nuisance,  source  of  filth,  or  cause  of  sickness 
shall  be  found  on  private  property,  the  board  of  health  shall  order 
the  owner  or  occupant  thereof  to  remove  the  same  at  his  own  ex- 
pense ioithi?i  twenty-four  hoivrs,  and  if  he  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
to  comply,  he  shall  forfeit  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifty 
dollars,  and  said  board  may  cause  the  same  to  be  removed  and  may 
recover  all  expenses  incurred  therefor,  from  the  said  owner  or  oc- 
cupant, or  from  such  other  person  as  shall  have  caused  or  per- 
mitted the  same. 

Whenever  the  board  of  health  shall  think  it  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  to  enter  any  build- 
ing or  vessel  in  their  city,  village  or  town,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining into  and  destroying,  removing  or  preventing  any  nuisance, 
any  member  of  the  board  may  make  complaint,  under  oath,  to  a 
justice  of  the  peace  of  his  county,  whether  such  justice  be  a  mem- 
ber of  such  board  or  not,  stating  the  facts  in  the  case,  so  far  as  he 
has  knowledge  thereof.  Such  justice  shall  thereupon  issue  a  war- 
rant directed  to  the  sheriff  or  any  constable  of  the  county,  com- 
manding him  to  take  sufficient  aid,  and,  being  accompanied  by  two 
or  more  of  the  [members  of  the]  board  of  health,  between  the 
hours  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  to  repair  to  the  place  where  such  nui- 
sance, source  of  filth  or  cause  of  sickness  complained  of  may  be, 
and  the  same  destroy,  remove  or  prevent,  under  the  direction  of 
the  members  of  such  board  of  health. 

Signed,  ALEX.  WILSON, 

Attorney  General. 
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About  one-third  of  all  the  townships  reporting  to  this  office 
make  no  report  of  the  diseases  concerning  which  special  inquiry 
was  made,  to-wit:  small-pox,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid 
fever,  measles  and  whooping  cough,  and  it  is  inferred  —  in  many  in- 
stances, indeed,  it  is  expressly  stated  —  that  no  case  of  any  one  of  the 
above  named  diseases  had  occurred  during  the  year  for  which  the  re- 
ports were  made.  Forty-five  towns  report  the  occurrence  of  small- 
pox to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  one  or  two  having  suffered  quite 
severely;  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  report  that  diphtheria  has 
prevailed,  in  some  quite  extensively;  scarlet  fever  has  appeared  in 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  localities,  typhoid  fever  in  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy,  and  measles  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-four. 
Whooping  cough  has  been  prevalent  in  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  communities. 

Of  the  above-named  diseases,  three  towns  only  report  them- 
selves as  having  been  visited  by  all,  during  the  year.  Sixteen 
places  report  the  presence  of  five  out  of  six  of  the  unwelcome 
guests,  forty-seven  have  seen  four  of  them,  and  seventy-five  have 
given  unwilling  entertainment  to  three.  Two  have  obtained  a 
lodgment  in  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  localities,  and  a  single  one 
has  had  a  footing  in  one  hundred  and  forty-eight. 

Every  one  of  these  diseases  is  classed  by  our  best  writers  among 
preventable  diseases.  Small- pox  might  be  absolutely  ct  stamped 
Out  of  existence  "  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  by  a  system  of 
compulsory  vaccination  rigorously  enforced,  while  the  means  of 
preventing  scarlatina  and  diphtheria  are  treated  of  at  length  in 
this  and  in  former  reports  of  this  board,  as  well  as  by  means  of 
circulars  upon  the  subjects,  which,  as  has  already  been  said,  have 
been  freely  sent  wherever  and  whenever  they  have  been  called  for. 
It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
cases  of  the  six  diseases  named  above,  occurring  throughout  the 
state  during  the  past  year,  could,  in  their  origin,  have  been  traced 
to  some  wholly  avoidable  cause.  Had  the  systems  of  isolation 
recommended,  not  only  by  this  board,  but  by  all  the  most  reliable 
writers  upon  contagious  and  infectious  disorders,  been  put  into 
operation  and  rigidly  enforced,  in  every  instance  in  which  small- 
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pox,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  whooping  cough  appeared 
in,  any  community,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  second  case  could  hardly 
have  occurred;  while  with  regard  to  diphtheria  and  typhoid  fever, 
scarcely  anything  seems  better  established  than  the  fact  that  they 
are,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  in  their  origin  at  least,  filth  dis- 
eases, and  may  be  avoided  by  proper  attention  to  perfect  cleanli- 
ness in  all  respects,  especially  by  scrupulous  and  fastidious  attention 
to  the  character  of  the  water  supply.  One  correspondent,  who 
writes  that  the  circulars  of  the  board  were  freely  distributed  and 
did  much  service  in  his  neighborhood,  adds  (and  others  have  written 
to  the  same  effect)  that  "people  would  visit  the  sick,  and  would  not 
be  restrained  from  holding  and  attending  public  funeral  services 
in  case  of  death,"  which  public  services  were  without  doubt  the 
efficient  means  of  scattering  disease  and  suffering  and  death  broad- 
cast through  many  a  community. 

Public  sentiment  in  this  state  will  not  tolerate  the  adoption  of  reg- 
ulations already  enforced  in  some  older  communities,  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  which  allow  only  the  officials  of  the  local  health 
boards  to  come  into  contact  with  the  body  of  one  dead  from  any 
contagious  or  infectious  disorder;  forbid  all  funeral  ceremonies  at 
the  time  of  burial,  and  in  some  cases  hurry  the  corpse  away 
for  interment  within  a  very  few  hours  after  death,  nor  is  such 
stringency  needful,  perhaps,  in  our  comparatively  thinly  settled 
communities;  yet  there  is  abundant  evidence  contained  in  the  cor- 
respondence received  at  this  office,  that  great  need  for  caution  ex- 
ists, and  that  ignorance  of  the  dangers  arising  from  the  needless 
exposure  of  the  body  at  funeral  services,  has  already  caused  the 
sacrifice  of  many  valuable  lives. 

But  there  is  yet  another  aspect  in  which  the  returns  of  death 
and  disease  are  to  be  considered;  another  point  of  view  from 
which  they  must  be  seen  before  their  full  significance  can  be  ap- 
prehended; that  from  which  the  individual  is  regarded  only  as  a 
member  of  the  body  politic;  one  in  whom  the  state  has  a  valuable 
pecuniary  interest,  which  is  lessened  by  sickness  and  infirmity,  and 
entirely  lost  in  case  of  death  or  total  disability. 

"  In  this  view  man  may  be  regarded  as  a  productive  machine, 
3  — S.B.H. 
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which  creates  property  or  sustenance  for  itself  and  the  common- 
wealth. The  state  has  an  interest  in  the  health  and  strength  ancl 
effective  power  of  each  of  its  members,  and  it  has  a  claim  upon  all 
to  develop  themselves  bodily  and  mentally  to  the  greatest  extent, 
and  thus  to  add  each  one  to  the  aggregate  power  and  wealth  of  the- 
whole."* 

Hence  the  sum  total  expended  by  individual  families  upon  sick- 
ness and  death,  becomes  a  very  important  factor  in  the  estimation 
of  the  political  economist,  in  whose  character  we  now  propose  to 
examine  the  reports  already  considered  from  other  standpoints. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  these  reports  are  for  the  year  ending 
May  31,  1878,  and  hence  are  not  an  index  of  the  amount  of  disease 
now  prevailing.  Small-pox,  for  example,  which,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  was  reported  as  having  occurred  in  forty-five  different 
localities,  does  not  now  exist,  and  for  several  months,  so 
far  as  is  known,  has  not  existed  anywhere  within  the  limits  of  the 
state.  This  circumstance,  however,  is  of  no  importance  as  regards- 
our  present  purpose,  which  is  to  draw  certain  economic  conclusions 
from  the  figures  to  be  presented. 

The  following  tabular  view  gives  the  actual  number  of  cases  of 
each  of  the  diseases  named  as  they  have  been  officially  reported  by 
the  clerks  of  the  local  health  boards.  The  aggregate  number  of 
localities  from  which  reports  have  been  received  in  which  informa- 
tion is  given  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  one  or  more  of  these 
disorders  during  the  past  year,  is  five  hundred  and  fifty-three- 
The  returns  from  the  city  of  Milwaukee  have  been  purposely 
omitted  from  this  table,  in  order  to  give  greater  prominence  to  the 
prevalence  of  these  diseases  in  the  less  densely  populated  portions- 
of  the  state:  \ 

*  Dr.  E.  Jarvie,  in  Mass.  Rept.  of  1874. 

t  The  official  reports  of  the  ci*y  of  Milwaukee  gives  the  number  of  deaths  in  that  city  from 
the  six  diseases  under  consideration,  and  for  the  same  year,  at  331.  For  the  year  preceding, 
to  wit,  for  the  year  ending  May  31,1877,  during  the  prevalence  of  a  special  epidemic,  the 
deaths  from  the  same  disease  were  688.  For  the  calendar  year  1876,  the  deaths  numhered  451. 
Since  Milwaukee  has  a  population  less  than  one-tenth  as  great  as  that  represented  in  the 
tables,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  estimates  made  are  not  greater  than  we  would  be  warranted 
in  anticipating. 
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Number  of  localities  where  disease 

has  appeared 

Total  number  of  cases  reported 

Total  number  of  deaths  reported. . . . 

45 
421 

70 

226 

3,324 

618 

192 

3,098 

B72 

170 

1,016 

159 

124 

5,963 

55 

195 
4,862 

57 

Giving  in  all  a  total  number  of  cases  reported 18,684 

And  total  number  of  deaths  reported 1, 331 


This  table,  it  must  be  understood,  is  constructed  upon  the  basis 
afforded  by  the  numbers  given  in  the  reports  forwarded  to  this 
office,  and  by  no  means  represents  the  total  amount  of  sickness 
from  the  six  diseases  referred  to,  even  in  the  districts  which  have 
reported.  For,  while  all  localities  are  included  from  which  any 
numerical  statements  whatever  have  been  received  concerning  the 
maladies  in  question,  no  account  could  be  taken  of  many  places 
from  which  indefinite  returns  were  made,  such  as  "  few,"  "  some," 
"  several,"  "  many  "  and  the  like. 

With  this  explanation  it  will2  we  think,  be  entirely  fair  to  assume 
that  the  districts  which  have  not  reported  at  all  upon  these  dis- 
eases, have  suffered  from  them  at  least  in  proportions  similar  to  the 
regions  from  which  reports  have  been  sent.  Upon  this  supposition, 
we  shall  have  the  following  as  the  probable  numbers  of  cases  and 
deaths  from  the  six  disorders  under  discussion,  occurring  through 
the  whole  state,  Milwaukee  excepted,  during  the  year  for  which 
the  reports  were  made: 

Total  number  of  cases  of  sickness 30 ,813 

Total  number  of  deaths  resulting '    2,346 

Now  upon  a  very  moderate  estimate,  taking  into  account  the 
known  character  of  all  these  maladies,  each  one  of  these  cases  of 
sickness  has  caused  an  expenditure  of  fifteen  dollars,  in  addition  to 
which,  each  case  that  has  terminated  fatally  has  rendered  needful 
a  further  expenditure,  amounting  to  at  least  fifty  dollars.  Hence 
we  have  the  following  figures  to  represent  the  cash  outlay  caused 
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by  the  sickness  resulting  from  the  six  diseases  named,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  which  might  certainly  have  been  prevented  by 
proper  hygienic  means: 

Cost  of  sickness $462, 195 

Cost  of  deatb 117,800 

Total $579, 495 

More  than  a  half  million  of  dollars! 

But  these  figures  do  not  by  any  means  represent  the  total  cost  to 
the  community  of  the  above  amount  of  sickness.  Supposing  that 
only  one-fifthN  of  all  who  have  been  ill  have  been  producers, 
that  the  average  term  of  illness  has  been  but  ten  days,  and  that 
the  value  produced  in  each  case  was  one  dollar  per  diem  only, 
we  shall  then  have  a  further  sum  of  $61,630  as  the  loss  sustained 
by  reason  of  temporary  disability;  and  if  we  allow,  as  is  entirely 
fair,  a  moderate  sum  as  a  charge  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  estimat- 
ing the  value  of  this  service  in  each  case  at  $2.50,  or  on  an  average 
rate  of  twenty-five  cents  per  diem,  and  setting  the  duration  of  each 
case  at  ten  days  as  above,  we  have  the  sum  of  $77,032.50  to  repre- 
sent the  cost  of  this  item,  thus  making  the  grand  total  $718,157.50,  * 
or  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars  as  the  cost  to  the 
people  of  the  state,  outside  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  of  an  amount 
of  sickness  almost  wholly  preventable,  and  this  too,  be  it  remem- 
bered, during  a  year  when,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  certain  dis- 
orders have  been  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  epidemic,  the  large  ma- 
jority of  officials  who  make  any  report  upon  the  subject  at  all,  de- 
clare that  the  amount  of  sickness  has  been  less  than,  or  not  more 
than  equal  to  the  average  of  former  years,  f 

*  The  force  of  these  figures  may  be  better  appreciated,  perhaps,  wb en  we  state  thai  they 
exceed  the  total  combined  annual  cost  of  the  salaries  of  all  state  officers,  of  the  legislature, 
of  the  snpreme  and  circuit  courts  of  the  state,  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  of  the  State's 
Prison,  of  both  of  the  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  of  the  Institutes  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
for  the  Blind,  of  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  of  the  Soldiers1  Orphans1  Home,  and  of  the 
State  Library. 

+  Oat  of  a  total  number  of  466  town  clerk3  and  health  officers  who  have  reported  concern- 
ing the  amount  ot  sickness  during  the  year  ending  May  31, 1878,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding years,  328  report  less  sickness  than  common,  34  report  about  the  usual  amount,  and 
104  affirm  that  their  districts  bave  suffered  more  from  sickness  than  in  former  years. 
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This  is  doubtless  true  of  the  state  at  large  and  of  sickness  in 
general,  the  reports  concerning  other  diseases  from  numerous  cor- 
respondents, being  to  the  effect  that  their  attacks  have  been  excep- 
tionally light.  Nor  is  the  amount  of  sickness  and  mortality  from 
the  diseases  under  consideration  to  be  esteemed  as  something  very 
exceptional,  since  the  number  of  deaths  from  them,  as  reported  in 
the  vital  statistics  accompanying  the  United  States  census  of  1870, 
is  given  at  2,133  for  the  whole  state,  the  total  number  of  deaths 
from  all  causes  being  given  by  the  same  authority  at  9,960. 

Viewing  the  matter  in  this  light,  we  believe  that  we  have  stated 
the  cost  to  the  people  of  the  above  mentioned  preventable  diseases 
at  a  much  lower  sum  than  the  truth  would  warrant  us  in  doing.  We 
see,  then,  that  even  as  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  alone,  if  no 
higher  considerations  were  involved,  the  state  can  well  afford  — 
that  indeed  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  states — to  extend  to  its 
citizens  every  aid  for  the  prevention  of  disease,  or  for  its  restric- 
tion within  the  smallest  possible  limits. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  figures  given  above  are  absolutely 
correct;  it  will,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  based  upon 
the  best  and  official  estimates  of  the  men  who,  in  each  community, 
are  in  the  best  possible  position  for  forming  accurate  opinions 
upon  the  subject.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  appears  very  certain  that 
in  many  instances  the  estimates  of  the  number  of  cases  is  very 
much  too  low,*  inasmuch  as  from  many  localities  the  number  of 
deaths  only  is  reported.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  in  any  single 
town  any  one  of  these  diseases  terminated  fatally  in  all  instances; 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  almost  certain  that  for  each  death 
there  were  additional  cases  of  sickness  which  ended  in  recovery. 
No  liberty,  however,  has  been  taken  with  these  figures  on  this  ac- 
count, and  they  are  given  in  the  above  statement  precisely  as  they 
were  received  at  this  office. 


♦That  the  truth  of  this  assumption  may  be  the  more  apparent,  we  Dote  here  that  in  the  re- 
por's  of  the  ciry  of  Milwaukee  for  the  year  1877,  the  ratio  of  mortality  of  the  three  most  fatal 
of  these  diseases  (no  statistic*  of  the  others  being  given),  is  officially  stated  at  almost  exactly 
twantyfive  per  ceat  ,  while  we  have  assumed  it  at  but  little  over  fifteen  per  cent. 
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ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

The  importance  of  printing  a  greatly  increased  number  of  copies 
of  the  annual  report  of  the  board  has  been  very  apparent,  the 
number  allowed  to  the  board  for  distribution  being  wholly  insuffi- 
cient even  to  supply  a  copy  to  each  of  the  local  boards  of  health, 
who  by  law  are  required  to  report  to  the  State  Board  annually, 
while  the  main  object  of  publishing  these  reports  is  at  once  de- 
feated, if  there  be  not  a  supply  sufficient  to  insure  their  liberal 
distribution  among  the  people,  for  whose  especial  benefit  the  in- 
structive articles  upon  the  prevention  of  disease  have  been  pre- 
pared. Recognizing  this  fact,  the  last  legislature  passed  a  special 
act,  authorizing  the  publication  of  6,000  copies  of  the  second  re- 
port, in  addition  to  those  printed  under  ordinary  usages,  thus  mak- 
ing the  number  8,000  copies  in  all,  and  enabling  the  secretary  to 
give  them  a  wide  circulation  throughout  the  state.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  this  act  was  not  permanent  in  its  operation,  but, 
through  the  ambiguity  of  its  language,  applied  only  to  a  single 
year.  As  the  reports  have  hitherto  increased  each  year  in  value 
and  interest,  it  is  hoped  that  this  defect  may  be  remedied  at  the 
coming  session  of  the  legislature. 

Very  gratifying  testimony  to  the  interest  in  sanitary  matters  is 
given  by  the  fact  that  these  reports  have  been  largely  called  for  by 
our  citizens.  To  this  result  the  press  throughout  the  state  has 
greatly  contributed,  by  its  frequent  commendatory  notices  of  the 
work  of  the  board,  which  fact  has  been  recognized  by  the  board 
in  the  adoption  of  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions: 

Whereas,  The  press  of  the  state,  with  very  few  exceptions,  by 
its  frequent  friendly  utterances  in  regard  to  sanitary  science,  and 
its  cordial  sympathy  with  the  State  Board  of  Health,  has  evinced 
its  interest  in  and  willingness  to  promote  the  cause  of  preventive 
medicine;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Board  of  Health  gratefully  recognizes 
this  friendly  attitude,  and  fully  appreciates  this  support. 

Resolved,  That  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  board  to  more  fully 
avail  itself  of  this  channel  through  which  to  reach  the  people  of 
the  state  with  such  facts,  hints  or  suggestions  as  relate  especially 
to  the  removal  of  sources  of  danger  to  public  health  and  the  pro- 
motion of  personal  hygiene. 
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SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  number  of  these  has  been  increased,  during  the  past  year, 
only  to  a  limited  extent.  The  board  earnestly  desires  to  secure,  in 
every  important  locality  in  the  state,  one  or  more  correspondents 
-among  "  men  who  are  in  full  sympathy  with  the  objects  for  which 
this  board  is  laboring,"  but  there  are  yet  many  districts  in  the  state 
in  which  the  board  has  no  regular  or  efficient  assistance  of  this 
kind.  It  is  hoped  that  such  a  body  of  intelligent  and  interested 
-auxiliaries  can  be  organized,  and  that  the  board  may  be  enabled 
confidently  to  look  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  securing  information, 
trustworthy  in  character,  concerning  any  epidemic  or  other  "  dis- 
eases that  may  at  any  time  prevail  in  the  state,  and  the  causes 
thereof,  together  with  any  facts  of  interest  concerning  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  district  in  which  the  observer  may  live."  The  re- 
sults of  this  effort  have  thus  far  been  very  encouraging,  and  the 
board  looks  with  great  confidence  for  the  co-operation  of  a  corps 
of  workers  thus  obtained  and  organized,  in  gathering  knowledge 
and  in  extending  its  work  among  the  people. 

The  board  has  no  desire  or  intention  to  limit  the  work  of  special 
correspondents  to  members  of  the  medical  profession.  If  hitherto 
its  appeals  have  been  chiefly  addressed  to  them,  it  has  been  for  the 
reasons  that  through  the  media  of  state  and  county  medical  asso- 
ciations they  were  more  readily  accessible,  and  because  by  training 
and  general  habits,  it  was  supposed  that  they  possessed  peculiar 
•  qualifications  for  the  work.  But  teachers,  clergymen,  architects, 
and  men  and  women  in  many  other  walks  of  life,  ought  to  be  as 
much  interested  as  any  in  the  diffusion  of  sanitary  knowledge,  and 
the  board  desires  to  repeat  and  emphasize  the  wish  expressed  at  its 
organization,  that  all  citizens  of  the  state  shall  cordially  co-operate 
with  them  in  their  efforts  to  cultivate  a  field  which  still  lies  fallow 
to  so  great  an  extent. 

"  Communications  upon  local  or  general  causes  of  disease,  stud- 
ies or  statistics  of  the  topography,  geology  or  water  supply  of  the 
-state  in  their  relations  to  disease,  or  upon  any  other  branch  of  the 
.general  subject,  are  invited  from  all  who  are  interested  in  sanitary 
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The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health  and  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  societies  of  our  own  and  other  states  have 
received  valuable  communications  from  women;  certainly  there  are 
some  subjects,  especially  those  relating  to  home  hygiene,  condi- 
tions of  living,  and  similar  topics,  which  no  one  can  treat  so  well 
or  from  so  thoroughly  practical  a  standpoint  as  she  who  presides* 
over  the  household,  and  upon  whom  so  much  responsibility  rests 
both  in  sickness  and  in  health. 

A  copy  of  the  following  circular  was  sent  to  all  regular  corre- 
spondents of  the  board,  in  September  last,  and  extracts  from  the 
correspondence  thus  developed  are  herewith  presented.  We  in- 
vite especial  attention  to  these  extracts,  as  exhibiting  a  marked 
increase  in  the  interest  shown  in  sanitary  studies  during  the  past 
year.  The  fact  that  such  interest  is  exhibited,  is  among  the  most 
gratifying  evidences  that  the  work  of  the  board  is  exerting  a  bene- 
ficial influence  upon  the  people  of  the  state. 

Office  of  State  Board  of  Health, 

Appleton,  September ,  1878. 

Dear  Sir:  This  board  desires  again  to  obtain  from  its  special 
correspondents,  such  definite  information  as  they  may  be  able  to 
give  of  the  diseases  which  have  been  prevalent  in  the  state  during 
the  past  year,  and  of  the  causes  contributing  thereto.  Will  you 
therefore  have  the  kindness  to  reply  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  Within  your  observation,  what  has  been  the  amount  and  type 
of  the  sickness  in  your  locality,  for  the  year  ending  September  lr 
1878,  as  compared  with  previous  years?  Give  the  causes  of  any 
variation  as  far  as  you  are  able  to  do  so. 

2.  Please  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  diseases  which  have  been 
most  prevalent  in  your  locality  during  this  time. 

3.  In  your  judgment,  have  any  of  these  diseases  been  to  any  ex- 
tent preventable,  and  if  yes,  will  you  favor  us  with  your  views  as> 
to  their  causes,  and  of  the  best  methods  for  their  prevention? 

4.  Please  report  at  length  any  special  -cases  of  disease  clearly 
traceable  to  local  unsanitary  conditions  of  any  kind. 

5.  Please  give  your  opinion  as  to  the  principal  sources  of  danger 
to  the  health  of  the  citizens  of  your  locality. 

6.  State  any  facts  known  to  you  whereby  the  healthfulness  of 
your  locality  has  been  affected,  whether  favorably  or  unfavorably,. 
by  changes  therein  by  the  drainage  of  wet  lands,  by  the  removal 
of  forest  trees,  by  the  building  of  dams,  canals  or  other  publia 
works. 
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In  indicating  to  you  in  this  manner  some  of  the  points  on  which  in- 
formation is  desired,  the  board  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  any 
information  bearing  on  the  work  before  it,  will  be  acceptable.  The 
board  is  anxious  that  you  should  make  accurate  and  careful  obser- 
vation as  to  any  and  all  local  causes  of  the  diseases  which  you  ob- 
serve and  treat,  and  that  you  incorporate  the  result  of  such  obser- 
vations in  your  reports  to  it.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  board  to  secure 
a  corps  of  correspondents  who  will  each  be  so  fully  in  sympathy 
with  its  work  that  they  will,  as  they  have  opportunity,  make  inde- 
pendent investigations  and  studies  as  to  the  causes  and  prevention 
of  disease,  and  communicate  the  results  thereof  to  the  board.  To 
this  end  it  solicits  the  utmost  freedom  of  correspondence.  If  it  be 
desired  that  any  portion  of  your  report  be  considered  as  confiden- 
tial, in  the  sense  that  the  the  board  will  not  be  at  liberty  to  make 
extracts  from  it  for  publication,  if  desired,  please  state  that  fact  in 
your  report. 

Please  reply  by  the  15th  of  October  if  possible,  using  the  en- 
closed stamped  envelope  and  leaving  any  excess  of  postage  to  be 
paid  at  this  office. 

By  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

J.  T.  Reeve,  M.  D., 

{Secretary* 


PAPERS  PRESENTED  WITH  THIS  REPORT. 

Inasmuch  as  the  papers  which  have  been  approved  for  publica- 
tion in  the  third  annual  report  are  specifically  mentioned  in  the  gen- 
eral report  of  the  board,  no  further  reference  to  them  is  deemed 
necessary  in  this  place. 

?  THE   LIBRARY. 

The  library  of  the  board  has  been  increased  during  the  past  year 
by  the  receipt  of  the  following  volumes: 

JBy  Gift  —  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Association  of  the  State 
of  Maine  from  1874  to  1878,  inclusive,  5  vols.,  from  C.  O.  Hunt,  M. 
D.,  secretary;  Transactions  of  Medical  Association,  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  1878,  from  Gr.  P.  Conn,  M.  D.,  secretary;  Transactions 
of  Medical  Association,  State  of  New  York,  from  1873  to  1878,  in- 
clusive, 5  vols.,  from  the  Society;  Transactions  of  Medical  Society, 
State  of  Michigan,  1878,  from  G.  P.  Ranney,  M.  D.,  secretary;  Re- 
port of  Board  of  Health  and  State  Medical  Society,  Alabama,  1878, 
from  T.  A.  Means,  M.  D.,  secretary;  Transactions  State  Medical  So- 
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ciety,  Wisconsin,  1878,  from  the  secretary;  Transactions  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  Wisconsin,  1877-78,  from  G.  E.  Bryant,  Esq.,  secre- ' 
tary;  Report  of  Department  of  Agriculture,  Illinois,  vol.  14,  1876, 
from  S.  D.  Fisher,  Esq.,  secretary;  Farm  Drainage,  circular  43,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Illinois,  from  S.  D.  Fisher,  Esq.,  secre- 
tary; First  Annual  Report  State  Board  of  Health,  Minnesota,  from 
F.  Staples,  M.  D.;  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  same  Board,  from  C.  N. 
Hewitt,  M.  D.,  secretary;  Report  of  State  Board  of  Health,  Massa- 
chusetts, 1878,  from  C.  F.  Folsom,  M.  D.,  secretary;  Report  of  State 
Board  of  Health,  Michigan,  1877,  from  H.  B.  Baker,  M.  D.,  secretary; 
Second  Biennial  Report  of  State  Board  of  Health,  Maryland,  from 
C.  W.  Chancellor,  M.  D.,  secretary;  Report  of  Board  of  Health,  Dis-* 
trict  of  Columbia,  1877,  from  the  Board;  Report  of  Board  of  Health, 
city  of  Mobile,  1876,  from  J.  S.  Searle,  M.  D.,  health  officer;  Report 
of  Board  of  Health,  city  of  Brooklyn,  1875-76,  from  H.  A.  La 
Fetra,  secretary;  Report  of  Board  of  Health,  city  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
1878,  from  T.  L.  Neal,  M.  D.,  health  officer;  Report  of  Board  of 
Health,  Reading,  Penn.,  1878,  from  the  Board;  Report  of  Board  of 
Health,  city  of  New  York,  year  ending  May  1, 1875,  from  the  Board; 
Report  on  Public  Hygiene  and  State  Medicine,  from  F.  W.  Hatch, 
M.  D.,  Sacramento,  California;  Address  on  Hygiene  and  Prevent- 
ive Medicine,  by  H.  I.  Bowditch,  M.  D.,  from  Col.  F.  H.  Putney; 
Smithsonian  Reports,  1873-74,  from  the  secretary;  Registration 
Statistics,  Michigan,  1872,  from  H.  B.  Baker,  M.  D.,  superintendent; 
Report  of  Board  of  Health,  city  of  Milwaukee,  1877,  from  I.  H. 
Stearns,  M.  D.,  health  officer;  Report  of  Board  of  Health,  city 
of  New  Haven,  1877,  from  C.  A.  Lindsay,  M.  D.,  health  officer; 
Report  of  Board  of  Health,  Hudson  county,  New  Jersey,  from  the 
Board;  Report  of  Board  of  Health,  city  of  Richmond,  Va.,  1876,  from 
C.  S.  Brittan,  M.  D.;  Report  of  Board  of  Health,  city  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  1877,  from  J.  L.  Caball,  M.  D.;  First  Annual  Report  Board  of 
Health,  State  of  New  Jersey,  from  E.  M.  Hunt,  M.  D.,  secretary; 
First  Annual  Report  Board  of  Health,  State  of  Mississippi,  from  W. 
Johnson,  M.  D.,  secretary;  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  Vital  Statis- 
tics, city  of  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Wisconsin  Historical  Collections, 
1873-76,  one  vol.,  from  the  Society;  Reports  on  Barracks  and  Hos- 
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pitals,  on  Hygiene  of  the  United  States  Army,  with  descriptions  of 
Military  Posts,  on  Transportation  of  Sick  and  Wounded  by  Pack 
Animals,  and  Approved  Plans  and  Specifications  for  Post  Hospi- 
tals, from  the  office  of  the  Surgeon  General,  U.  S.  Army;  Report  of 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reforms,  Wisconsin,  1877,  from  the 
Board;  Report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  city  of  Chi- 
cago, 1876-77,  1  vol.,  from  E.  B.  Chesbrough,  Esq.,  city  engineer; 
Legislative  Manual,  State  of  Wisconsin,  1878;  from  Hon.  H.  B. 
Warner,  Report  of  Secretary  of  State,  1878;  Report  of  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  1872-3-5-6-7,  from  Hon  W.  G.  LeDuc,  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C;  Report  on  Drainage 
and  Sewerage  of  the  city  of  Salem,  Mass.,  from  D.  M.  Balch,  Esq.; 
Report  of  Asylum  for  Feeble  Minded  Children,  Lincoln,  Illinois, 
1877,  from  C.  T.  Wilbur,  M.  D.,  superintendent;  Compendium  of 
Massachusetts  Census,  1875,  from  Hon.  C.  D.  Wright;  Sixth  An- 
nual Report  of  Dairymen's  Association,  Wisconsin,  1878,  from  the 
Society;  Vital  Statistics  of  City  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  1877;  Nom- 
enclature of  Disease,  prepared  for  the  use  of  Medical  Officers, 
United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service,  from  J.  H.  Woodworth,  M. 
D.,  Supervising  Surgeon  General;  Report  of  Supervising  Surgeon 
General  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service,  1876-77,  from  J. 
H.  Woodworth,  M.  D.;  Instructions  for  Registry  and  Returns  of 
Marriages,  Births  and  Deaths  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  from  E. 
M.  Hunt,  M.  D.;  Schools  of  Forestry  and  Industrial  Schools  in  Eu- 
rope, Economic  Tree  Planting,  and  Lessons  from  European  Schools 
and  the  American  Centennial,  from  B.  G.  Northrop,  Esq.,  Secre- 
tary Board  of  Education,  Connecticut;  Report  on  Registration  of 
Marriages,  Births,  Deaths  and  Divorces,  State  of  Connecticut, 
made  by  the  State  Librarian  to  the  General  Assembly,  1876-77; 
Causation  of  Typhoid  Fever  (Fiske  Prize  Fund  Essay),  from  Rhode 
Island  Medical  Society;  Ames  Eagle  Odorless  Excavating  Appara- 
tus; and  Investment  for  the  Insane,  from  A,  Ames,  M.  D.;  Annual 
Report  of  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Maryland,  1877,  from  A.  Ames, 
M.  D.;  Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States  of  America,  Parts  1 
and  2,  from  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C;  Dangerous 
Cosmetics,   by  M.  Benjamin,    from  the  author;   Adulteration   of 
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.  Milk,  by  H.  A.  Mott,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  from  the  author;  New  York 
Quarterly  Cancer  Journal,  July,  1878,  Explorations  in  Cell  Pathol- 
ogy, and  New  York  Medical  Eclectic  for  July,  1878,  from  R.  S. 
Newton,  M.  D.;  Triumphs  of  Medicine,  by  J.  R.Buchanan;  Is  Mod- 
ern Education  Affecting  the  Eyesight  of  Children?  by  A.  W.  Cal- 
houn, M.  D.,  from  the  author;  Annual  Report  of  Northern  Hospi- 
pital  for  Insane,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  1878,  from  W.  Kempster,  M.  D.; 
Transactions  of  Medical  Society,  State  of  Tennessee,  1878,  from  J. 
D.  Plunket,  M.  D.;  The  Brighton  Abattoir,  Brighton,  Mass.;  Chi- 
cago Medical  Journal  and  Examiner,  August,  1878,  from  E.  Wig- 
'  glesworth,  M.  D. 

This  office  is  also  receiving  regularly  the  weekly  and  monthly 
reports  of  the  boards  of  health  of  various  cities  throughout  the 
United  States,  which  it  acknowledges  by  exchange.  Thanks  are 
due  to  many  of  the  newspapers  of  the  state,  of  which  copies  con- 
taining sanitary  items  of  general  interest  have  been  sent  to  this 
office. 

The  following  volumes  have  been  purchased  for  the  use  of  the 
board  during  the  year: 

Popular  Science  Monthly,  9  vols.;  Waring's  Draining  for  Profit 
and  for  Health;  Bayle's  House  Drainage;  Klippart's  Land  Drainage; 
Youth's  Book  of  Health ;  How  We  Raised  Our  Baby;  Historical  Atlas 
of  Wisconsin;  Flint's  Physiology;  Dupglison's  Medical  Dictionary; 
Blandford's  Insanity;  Wiley's  Hospital  Construction;  Mitchell  on 
Nerves;  Maudsley's  Body  and  Mind;  Chavasse's  Management  of 
Children;  Verdi's  Maternity;  Hufeland's  Art  of  Prolonging  Life; 
Blacks'  Ten  Laws  of  Health;  Williams  on  the  Eye;  Tuke's  Insanity 
and  its  Prevention;  Hodge  on  Foeticide;  Tredgold's  Ventilation; 
Jacobi's  Infant  Diet;  Maudsley's  Responsibility  in  Mental  Disease; 
Perkins'  Best  Reading:  French's  Farm  Drainage;  Beard's  Hay 
Fever;  Kingsley's  Health  and  Education;  Dobeli's  Coughs,  Con- 
sumption and  Diet;  Marsh's  Hand-Book  of  Rural  Sanitary  Science; 
Bigelow's  Nature  in  Disease;  Letheby  on  Foods;  Fox  on  Ozone; 
Waring's  Earth  Closets;  Dobeli's  Vestiges  of  Disease;  Miller's 
Place  and  Power  of  Alcohol;  Winslow  on  the  Influence  of  Light; 
Marcet  on  Food;  "Fox's  Sanitary  Examination  of  Air,  Water  and 
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Food;  Gorton's  Principles  of  Mental  Hygiene;  Wilson  on  the  Skin; 
Chavasse's  Aphorisms;  Holbrook's  Hygiene  of  the  Brain;  Wood 
on  Sunstroke;  GetchelPs  Management  of  Infancy;  Smith's  Lectures 
on  Nursing;  Egleston's  Villages  and  Village  Life;  Weale's  Water 
Works;  Huxley  and  Youman's  Physiology;  Smith's  Foods;  Smith's 
Health;  Lewes'  Physiology  of  Common  Life;  Bellow's  How  Not  to 
be  Sick;  Butler's  Ventilation  of  Buildings;  Helmholtz's  Scientific 
Lectures;  Hinton's  Physiology;  Weale's  Drainage  of  Towns  and 
Buildings;  Worcester's  Dictionary;  Princeton  Review  for  May, 
1878;  Toronto  Sanitary  Journal,  Vols.  1,  2  and  3;  Ziemssen's  Cyclo- 
pedia, 16  volumes;  Goodholme's  Cyclopedia,  1  volume;  Holly's 
Modern  Dwellings;  Hammond's  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System; 
and  subscriptions  to  Sanitarian;  Plumber  and  Sanitary  Engineer; 
and  Popular  Science  Monthly. 

EXPENSES. 

The  report  for  the  year  1877  ended  with  expenditure  shown  by 
voucher  No. J  95.  There  should  be  added  to  the  expenses  shown  in 
that  report  the  sum  of  $84.15,  being  for  official  expenses  of  mem- 
bers incurred  in  the  year  1877,  but  not  audited  at  date  of  making 
that  report,  and  for  which  vouchers  numbered  96,  97,  98,  99  and 
100  were  subsequently  approved. 

The  expenses  for  the  present  year  are  shown  by  vouchers  num- 
bered 101  to  178,  inclusive,  as  follows: 

Official  expenses  of  members $605  54 

Postage  and  box  rent 596  32 

Paper,  stationery,  etc. 90  33 

Printing  and  binding 119  85 

Books  and  instruments 509  61 

Secretary 1, 500  00 

Office  furniture 47  40 

Chemicals  for  experiments 22  80 

Analyses  and  special  services 145  10 

Miscellaneous,  including  freight,  express,  etc 74  96 


$3,711  91 
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Among  the  more  expensive  instruments  and  appliances  found 
necessary  for  the  work  of  the  board,  are  a  Microscope,  an  Electric 
Pen,  a  Casella's  Anemometer,  and  sundry  books  of  reference,  the  cost 
of  which  has  helped  to  increase  the  expenses  of  the  year,  so  that 
it  was  necessary  to  draw  upon  the  savings  of  previous  years;  yet, 
from  the  economy  which  has  heretofore  been  practiced,  about  $800, 
of  such  savings  being  still  unexpended  will  revert  to  the  state. 

In  the  statement  above  given,  there  has  not  been  included  a  spe- 
cial appropriation  of  $300,  made  by  the  legislature  to  aid  in  printing 
the  reports  of  the  year  1877,  heretofore  referred  to. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  T.  REEVE,  M.  D.5 

Secretary. 


hv-- 
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DIPHTHERIA. 

ITS  RELATION  TO  FILTH  CAUSES. 


By  E.  L.  GRIFFIN,  M.  D., 
Fond  da  Lac. 


No  disease  classed  as  preventable  more  properly  receives  the 
thought  and  study  of  sanitarians,  than  does  diphtheria  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Its  death-rate  throughout  the  country  is  annually  on 
the  increase.  Its  frequent  occurrence  in  many  localities  in  the 
state;  its  frequent  epidemic  character;  its  great  virulence  and  ex- 
cessive mortality,  should  awaken  earnest  inquiry  on  the  part  of 
health  boards  with  reference  to  its  possible  modes  of  origin,  the 
removal  of  known  causes,  and  the  means  best  adapted  to  prevent 
its  spread. 

Diphtheria  is  ranked  among  the  so-called  zymotic  or  fermenta- 
tive diseases;  diseases  which  are  supposed  to  have  their  origin  in 
the  implantation  within  the  system  from  without,  of  some  kind  of 
leaven  or  ferment  whose  action  produces  the  symptoms  of  the 
malady. 

This  leaven  or  ferment  may  find  its  favorable  conditions  in  pol- 
luted water;  structural  defects  of  dwellings;  a  generally  polluted 
atmosphere,  or  in  the  specifically  polluted  respired  air  of  one  who 
has  already  fallen  a  victim  to  the  disease. 

Diphtheria  is  justly  ranked  among  the  principal  epidemic  dis- 
eases of  the  country,  and  contributes  very  largely  to  the  mortality 
list.  Modern  science  and  sanitary  study  place  it  prominently  in 
the  list  of  preventable  diseases.  Indeed,  it  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  best  types  of  preventable  diseases. 
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In  its  origin  and  dissemination,  it  is  intimately  connected  with 
"  structural  defects,"  while  it  is  often  spread  through  personal 
agencies. 

It  is  preventable,  like  ague,  by  the  removal  of  certain  local 
causes. 

"  When  diphtheria  gets  an  introduction  to  a  house,  if  the  children 
are  living  under  good  sanitary  conditions,  it  generally  falls  lightly; 
but  if  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  especially  if  they  happen  to  be 
drinking  excremen  tally -contaminated  water,  in  its  occasionally 
appalling  fatality,  greater  than  that  of  any  of  our  ordinary  infec- 
tious diseases  of  the  present  day,  the  disease  reminds  us  of  those 
epidemics  of  the  middle  ages  from  which  we  are  happily  now  free." 

Its  cause  in  many  cases  may  elude  our  observation;  neverthe- 
less it  is  confidently  believed  to  have  always  a  specific  cause,  and 
that  patient  and  persistent  research,  guided  by  intelligence,  will,  in 
a  large  majority  of  cases,  discover  that  cause. 

It  has  become  an  accepted  truth  that  "  the  knowledge  of  a  dis- 
ease is  half  its  cure,"  and  when  the  medical  profession  and  the 
common  citizen  shall  come  to  intelligently  recognize  the  condi- 
tions under  which  this  malady  reveals  itself,  and  the  manner  m 
which  it  is  disseminated,  we  believe  it  will  be  greatly  limited  in 
its  prevalence,  and  that  the  mortality  from  this  cause  will  be  much 
lessened. 

The  very  general  belief  that  diphtheria  is  comparatively  a  new 
disease  is  hardly  sustained  on  theoretical  or  on  historical  grounds. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  earliest  constructed  habitations 
of  men  presented  a  natural  breeding-nest  for  this  disease,  and  the 
oldest  Greek  and  Roman  writers  on  medicine  make  frequent  refer- 
ence to  a  disease,  the  symptoms  and  course  of  which  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  that  which  we  call  diphtheria. 

The  present  name,  dijyhtheria,  meaning  a  prepared  hide,  from 
the  tough  membrane  formed  in  the  throat,  was  given  to  it  by  the 
French  writer,  Bretonneau,  about  the  year  1820.  The  name,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  in  the  mortuary  reports  of  Europe  or  of  this 
country  until  about  the  year  1855  —  and  it  was  not  generally  in- 
corporated into  the  nomenclature  of  diseases  until   a  few  years 
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later.  In  the  year  1858-9,  it  took  on  an  epidemic  form  of  great 
severity  and  of  wide  diffusion  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
with  a  fatality  so  great  that  the  professional  mind  seemed  very 
generally  agreed  that  it  was  a  new  type  of  the  disease. 

The  mortality  from  diphtheria  is  now  very  great.  It  ranks  next 
to  that  of  scarlet  fever.  The  loss  is  largely  among  children  of  from 
two  to  fourteen  years  of  age. 

During  the  four  years,  from  1873  to  1876,  inclusive,  6,877  per- 
sons died  of  diphtheria  in  New  York  city  alone.  In  Massachu- 
setts, it  is  second  in  fatality  only  to  consumption,  5,027  having  died 
in  that  state  during  the  year  1877  from  this  cause. 

This  mortality,  large  as  it  may  seem,  does  not  exceed  the  pro- 
portional death  rate  from  the  disease  in  very  many  cities  and  towns 
in  this  state. 

In  the  whole  range  of  diseases  peculiar  to  childhood  and  youth, 
there  is  scarcely  one  whose  approach  is  more  sudden,  whose  pro- 
gress is  more  insidious  and  persistent,  whose  sequelae  are  more  de- 
plorable, whose  ravages  are  more  extensive,  and  whose  presence  in 
the  family  excites  a  more  profound  apprehension. 

It  may  be  stated  that  great  diversity  of  views  prevail  with  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  this  disease.  By  some  it  is  thought  to  be  a 
constitutional  disease  with  local  manifestations.  By  others,  it  is 
believed  to  be  a  local  disease  with  constitutional  effects. 

It  is  not  thought  advisable  to  bring  into  the  discussion  of  this  pa- 
per this  question,  or  the  one  as  to  what  constitutes  the  infectious 
element  of  diphtheria,  and  the  several  theories  of  its  implantation, 
or  in  what  way  it  may  be  connected  with  the  low  forms  of  vegetable 
growth  observable  upon  the  affected  surface,  but  rather  to  confine 
ourselves  to  an  examination  of  the  question  of  its  probable  origin, 
the  modes  in  which  this  infection  is  spread,  and  what  would  consti- 
tute prudent  and  rational  means  for  its  avoidance  and  arrest. 

While  diphtheria  may  not  be  as  markedly  infectious  and  conta- 
gious as  scarlet  fever,  it  is  very  generally  conceded  to  have  its 
origin  and  to  be  propagated  in  one  of  the  three  following  methods: 

1.  By  inoculation. 

2.  By  contagion. 
4-S.B.H. 
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3.  JBy  certain  unsanitary  agencies  or  conditions. 

1.  Inoculation.  That  diphtheria  is  an  inoculable  disease  is 
admitted  by  all  careful  observers.  While  this  method  of  communi- 
cation is  the  least  frequent  and  the  one  seldom  likely  to  obtain, 
yet  the  possibility  that  the  disease  can  be  so  conveyed  to  an  other- 
wise healthy  subject,  will  suggest  prudent  measures  by  which  such 
a  calamity  may  be  avoided.  Recent  experiments  have  shown  not 
only  that  where  there  is  an  immediate  contact  between  the  pro- 
duct of  diphtheritic  inflammation  and  a  softened  mucous  membrane 
or  denuded  skin,  contagion  will  almost  immediately  take  place,  but 
that  the  disease  is  nearly  if  not  quite  as  inoculable  as  small-pox 
or  syphilis.  Corroborative  of  these  statements,  are  the  grave  facts 
that  in  several  instances  physicians,  when  operating  upon  a  diph- 
theritic trachea,  have  been  inoculated  with  the  disease  by  some  of 
the  matter  from  the  diseased  trachea  spattering  upon  their  eyes  or 
lips.  The  frequency  with  which  diphtheria  has  been  propagated 
by  matter  coming  in  contact  with  denuded  skin  or  wounds,  show 
how  readily  inoculable  it  is. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  any  spread  of  the  disease 
from  contact  with  particles  of  false  membranes,  which  have  occa- 
sionally killed  the  physician  even  before  the  death  of  the   patient* 

2.  Contagion,  The  contagious  character  of  diphtheria  is  well 
established.  Under  certain  circumstances  not  yet  fully  understood, 
this  contagious  factor  becomes  very  virulent.  It  is  a  germ  disease, 
so  called,  like  small-pox  or  scarlet  fever.  It  often  seizes  robust 
children,  who,  at  the  funeral  of  playmates,  in  school  or  in  church, 
are  exposed  to  its  direct  influence.  The  presence  of  one  sick  per- 
son in  a  home  sometimes  communicates  the  disease  to  the  suscep- 
tible, however  carefully  kept  apart.  Hence  the  material  of  in- 
fection must  be,  to  some  extent,  diffusible  through  the  air. 

Like  scarlet  fever  and  small-pox,  the  specific  germ  of  diphtheria 
clings  with  great  tenacity  to  particular  houses  and  apartments.  Con- 
valescents from  this  disease  retain  the  power  of  communicating  it  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  time.  Dr.  J.  Lewis  Smith  reports  well  at- 
tested facts  brought  under  his  observation,  which  clearly  show  that 
the  diphtheritic  virus,  like  that   of  scarlet  fever,  may   remain  for 
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weeks  and  months  in  apartments,   notwithstanding  moderate  disin- 
fection and  sanitary  precaution. 

The  infecting  element  is  probably  given  off  principally  from  the 
throat,  with  the  breath  or  with  the  expectoration.  It  is  more  than 
problematical  that  the  disease  is  ever  disseminated,  as  some  sup- 
pose, through  mysterious  and  unknown  atmospheric  agencies;  yet, 
like  other  infectious  diseases,  it  is  subject  to  an  increased  tendency 
at  one  time  more  than  another,  owing,  perhaps,  in  part  to  condi- 
tions connected  with  the  individual,  but  confessedly  to  causes  as 
yet  not  well  understood. 

Its  radius  of  infection  through  the  atmosphere  seems  more  lim- 
ited than  that  of  small-pox  or  scarlet  fever.  The  case  reported  by 
a  recent  English  physician  is  in  strong  proof  of  this  statement; 
where  a  large  school  of  pauper  children  entirely  escaped  the  dis- 
ease, although  it  was  markedly  epidemic  throughout  the  village, 
and  many  cases  occurred  in  close  proximity  to  the  school. 

The  facility  with  which  the  disease  can  be  carried  from  one 
place  to  another,  is  a  matter  which  has  been  too  generally  over- 
looked^ or  not  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  pre- 
cautionary measures. 

It  is  believed  that  water  and  milk,  the  latter  especially,  by  rea- 
son of  its  readiness  to  absorb  volatile  organic  matter,  and  the  in- 
fecting material  of  certain  diseases  by  mere  exposure,  may  become 
impregnated  by  diphtheritic  emanations  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
convey  the  disease  to  otherwise  healthy  persons. 

This  latter  statement  receives  confirmation  by  the  report  of  Dr. 
Nickerson,  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  where  in  a  certain  house  a 
lad  was  very  sick  with  diphtheria.  The  stench  from  this  case  was 
very  strong  and  penetrated  all  apartments  of  the  house.  A  young 
child  living  some  distance  from  this  case,  in  a  healthy  part  of  the 
town,  was  supplied  with  milk  by  this  family.  This  milk  was  kept 
for  several  hours  in  an  adjoining  room  before  it  was  sent  to  the 
residence  of  the  child.  This  child  shortly  sickened  and  died  with 
diphtheria. 

In  an  account  of  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria  in  Fitchburg,  Massa- 
chusetts,* there  occurs  this  impressive  history.     A  young'man  while 
*  See  State  Board  of  Health  Report,  18T6. } 
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returning  home  from  a  distant  town  became  so  sick,  that  on 
reaching  Fitchburg  he  was  unable  to  proceed  further,  and  was 
taken  to  the  poor-house.  Here  he  rapidly  grew  worse  and  very 
soon  died  of  malignant  diphtheria.  A  few  days  after,  the  daughter 
of  the  keeper  of  the  poor-house  came  down  with  the  same  disease 
and  died;  the  same  malignant  type  of  the  disease  repeating  itself 
in  her  case.  Although  living  in  the  same  house,  she  had  not  vis- 
ited the  apartments  of  the  young  stranger.  The  young  man's  body 
was  taken  to  his  home  for  burial,  and  soon  after  the  funeral  two 
other  members  of  the  family  were  stricken  with  the  disease,  and 
one  died.  The  introduction  of  this  case  into  the  city  of  Fitchburg 
was  the  beginning  of  an  epidemic  which  ran  on  for  months,  and 
did  not  reach  its  maximum  of  victims  until  the  lapse  of  a  full  year, 
spreading  to  all  parts  of  the  city  and  vicinity,  and  exempting  no 
social  condition. 

3.  Certain  unsanitary  conditions  or  agencies. 

1.  Sewer  gas  and  polluted  air. 

The  de  novo  origin  of  diphtheria  under  various  recognized  un- 
sanitary conditions  hardly  admits  of  a  doubt.  The  numerous  cases 
which  come  under  observation  in  isolated  houses,  far  remote  in 
time  and  space  from  any  known  cases,  will  admit  of  no  other  ex- 
planation. The  predisposing  causes,  such  as  exposure,  want,  im- 
proper clothing,  unwholesome  and  improper  food,  filth  of  every 
kind,  including  animal  and  vegetable  —  agencies  which  depress 
the  vital  forces  — are  generally  found  to  be  present. 

It  has  become  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  diphtheria 
is  intimately  associated,  both  in  its  origin  and  in  its  severity,  with 
pollution  of  respired  air.     Hence  it  is  called  a  filth  disease. 

These  conditions  are  not  peculiar  to  city  or  country,  but  are 
alike  present  in  both.  The  offensive  privy,  overflowing  cess-pool, 
sink  spouts  discharging  on  the  ground,  hog-pens  and  barn-yards 
which  form  the  environments  of  many  country  homes,  often  un- 
observedly  give  origin  to  this  fatal  malady. 

An  overwhelming  preponderance  of  cases  occur  in  connection 
with  these  defective  '  sanitary  conditions,  furnishing  an  argument 
admitting  of  no  answer,  in  favor  of  the  proposition  that  diphtheria 
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is  in  some  way  often  originated  and  promoted  by  the  presence  of 
filth. 

In  the  more  aggregated  populations  where  filth  is  apt  to  rapidly 
accumulate,  and  where  sewer  gas  becomes  an  inherited  legacy,  it 
often  finds  a  congenial  soil. 

Decay  of  filth  in  the  dark  and  away  from  free  access  of  air  is 
productive  of  gases  especially  dangerous,  much  more  so  than  when 
this  decay  goes  on  in  the  light  and  free  air.  These  are  the  con- 
ditions and  this  the  nature  of  sewer  gas,  that  nondescript  whose 
exact  composition  the  most  expert  chemist  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  demonstrate.  Under  this  title  we  refer  to  those  collective  va- 
pors which  arise  from  decomposing  organic  refuse  pent  up  in 
sewers  or  cess-pools  with  sufficient  air  and  moisture  to  favor  putre- 
faction, but  not  enough  to  fully  oxidize  or  work  away  the  noxious 
mass.  When  this  gas  is  introduced  into  the  habitations  of  men, 
it  insidiously  produces  a  condition  of  blood-poison,  sooner  or  later 
manifesting  itself  in  some  form  of  serious  disease.  The  occurrence 
of  diphtheria  in  large  towns  has  been' observed  to  bear  a  suggestive 
ratio  to  the  introduction  of  water  closets,  especially  when  these 
modern  conveniences  are  located  in  close  proximity  to  the  sleeping 
room. 

The  characteristic  effect  of  this  gas  is  depressed  vitality  —  low- 
ered vital  force;  a  reduction  of  the  muscular,  nerve  and  brain  force 
of  the  person  exposed  to  its  action.  This  depression  of  vital 
force  often  precedes  an  attack  of  diphtheria  for  days,  weeks,  and 
sometimes  months.  The  process  of  gradual  poisoning  goes  slow- 
ly on,  until  the  resistance  of  the  system  ceases  or  admits  of  a 
sudden  explosion  in  the  shape  of  an  overwhelming  onset  of  the 
disease,  under  which  death  speedily  comes;  or  the  resisting  power 
of  the  system  slowly  yields  and  life  goes  out  through  fatal  blood 
changes. 

During  the  year  1877,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  whenever  a  case  of 
diphtheria  was  reported,  an  inspector  was  sent  to  examine  the  san- 
itary condition  of  the  premises,  and  of  660  examinations  made, 
446  were  found  intimately  associated  with  unsanitary  condi- 
tions.   In  200  of  the  houses  examined,  there  was  discovered  a 
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derangement  of  the  water  pipe,  either  above  or  below  the  surface, 
before  they  enter  the  sewer. 

In  the  city  of  Chicago,  during  the  same  year,  from  August  1  to 
December  1,  there  were  reported  to  the  board  of  health  162  deaths 
from  diphtheria,  occurring  in  122  houses.  Each  of  these  premises 
were  carefully  examined  by  a  sanitary  expert,  and  out  of  the 
whole  number,  only  thirteen  houses  were  found  to  be  in  good  sani- 
tary condition. 

Says  Dr.  De  Wolf:  tc  Defective,  broken  or  detached  sewers, 
with  basements  saturated  with  filth;  catch-basins  full  and  offensive, 
houses  filled  with  sewer  gas;  dark,  damp  and  crowded  houses, 
without  ventilation;  unsewered  houses  and  neighborhoods,  drain- 
ing all  slops  into  street  gutters;  filthy  personal  habits,  which  in 
some  of  the  unsewered  localities  can  only  be  characterized  as 
beastly  —  all  this  tells  the  story  of  diphtheria  in  the  city.  Yet,  in 
some  instances,  families  suffer  who  are  most  carefully  and  scrupu- 
lously attentive  to  sanitary  conditions.  An  odorless  but  poisonous 
gas  may  escape  through  some  of  the  house  traps,  undetected; 
and  again,  evils  which  are  developed  and  matured  in  dark  and 
filthy  places,  "  rest  not  in  their  cradles,  but  come  forth,  and  often 
exert  their  most  fatal  effects  in  homes  the  most  unlike  those  whoae 
negligence  had  allowed  them  to  grow  and  lurk." 

Dr.  E.  M.  Snow,  of  Providence,  than  whom  there  is  in  these 
matters  no  more  competent  observer  in  the  country,  says:  "  It  is 
certain  that  diphtheria  is  a  filth  disease,  and  usually  spreads  from 
the  influence  or  effects  of  foul  air,  arising  from  localized  filth. 

"  With  the  assistance  of  a  physician,  and  others,  I  have  made 
considerable  investigation  of  the  causes  of  diphtheria  during  the 
past  four  months.  I  may  say  generally  that  in  every  case  except  one, 
we  have  found  what  we  think  to  be  sufficient  cause  of  the  disease. 
These  causes  are: 

1.  Foul  air  from  privy  vaults. 

2.  Foul  air  from  sink-drains  or  cess-pools,  generally  through  im- 
perfect plumbing. 

3.  Impure  water. 

"  The  foul  air  is  much  worse  when  it  exists  in  sleeping  rooms. 
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We  have  one  remarkable  case  where  foul  air  was  fully  excluded, 
and  impure  water  was  the  certain  cause.  I  am  satisfied  that  all  the 
•cases  of  diphtheria  we  have  here  are  produced  by  one  or  more  of 
these  causes  mentioned." 

In  further  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  diphtheria  is  essen- 
tially a  filth  disease,  and  is  generally  associated  with  some  organic 
impurity  of  air  or  organic  impurity  of  water,  we  quote  from  the 
■expressed  opinion  of  Dr.  C.  E.  Billington,  New  York,  who  has 
made  this  disease  a  special  study,  as  follows: 

"  I  fully  believe  with  you  that  the  disease  '  is  generally  intro- 
duced into  a  family  through  sources  of  pollution,'  the  number  of 
cases  so  caused  far  exceeding  those  due  to  contagion  or  infection, 
though  the  disease  is  undoubtedly  contagious. 

u  Even  where  successive  cases  occur  in  the  same  house  or  the 
same  family,  it  is  more  often  because  all  are  exposed  to  the  same 
noxious  endemic  influence  than  through  communication  from  one 
io  another,  though  the  latter  is  not  unfreqiient,  and  should  be  sed- 
ulously guarded  against.  I  believe  this  because  I  have  so  often 
seen  successive  cases  rapidly  developed  in  different  families  in  the 
same  building  or  neighborhood,  where  there  had  been  no  commu- 
nication whatever  between  the  families,  and  where  an  adequate 
cause  was  discovered  in  some  sanitary  defect.  In  other  words, 
the  diphtheria-producing  virus  is  mainly  bred  in  decomposing  or- 
ganic matters,  and  diffused  by  the  emanations  therefrom,  though  it 
is  also  reproduced  in  and  disseminated  from  each  case  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

"  These  processes  are  greatly  multiplied  and  intensified,  as  is  well 
known,  when  to  endemic  filth  causes  is  super-added  that  mysterious 
influence  which  we  call  an  epidemic.  In  the  years  1874-5,  when 
diphtheria  was  very  prevalent  in  my  dispensary  district,  it  became 
a  matter  of  common  remark  to  myself  and  associates,  that  in  cer- 
tain houses  cases  of  the  disease  were  especially  numerous  and  se- 
vere. The  sinks  in  these  buildings  having  since  been  trapped,  and 
♦escape  pipes  for  sewer  gas  having  been  introduced,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  board  of  health,  cases  of  diphtheria  have  ceased  to  occur 
in  them,  and  their  character  for  especial  unwholesomeness  has  en- 
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tirely  passed  away.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  could  the 
benign  influences  of  perfect  drainage  and  ventilation,  cleanliness 
and  sunlight,  be  brought  universally  to  bear  upon  human  habita- 
tions, there  would  be  no  further  practical  occasion  to  study  the- 
therapeutics  of  diphtheria." 

Dr.  George  Northrop,  of  Marquette,  reports  an  outbreak  of  ma* 
lignant  diphtheria  in  that  place,  unmistakably  traceable  to  pol- 
luted air,  caused  by  the  presence  and  decomposition  of  a  dead  cat 
in  the  cold  air  flue  of  the  furnace'.  All  the  children  of  the  family  — 
three  in  number  —  were  seized  in  quick  succession,  and  all  died, 
after  a  few  days  of  sickness. 

Two  other  children,  members  of  a  family  occupying  an  adjoin- 
ing house,  and  who  were  frequent  visitors  in  the  family  afflicted,, 
were  also  taken  sick,  and  one  died.  Five  adults  contracted  the 
disease,  some  quite  severely,  but  all  recovered.  No  other  cases  of 
diphtheria  occurred  in  the  place. 

Two  cases  of  diphtheritic  croup,  both  of  which  proved  fatal,  oc- 
curred in  the  city  of  Fond  du  Lac,  in  the  early  summer  of  1877, 
which  were  manifestly  traceable  to  polluted  air.  The  house  in 
which  the  family  resided  stood  adjoining  and  in  close  proximity  to 
a  meat  market.  To  the  rear  end  of  this  shop  was  attached  a  shan- 
ty shed,  where  the  slaughtering  of  small  animals  was  done,  the 
blood  being  drained  upon  the  ground,  and  allowed  to  soak  away 
under  the  shed,  and  to  some  extent  under  the  sleeping  room  of 
these  children,  which  was  adjoining  and  within  a  few  feet  of  this 
slaughter  pen.  During  the  heat  of  early  summer,  the  stench  from, 
this  accumulated  filth  was  unendurable,  and  compelled  the  clos- 
ure of  all  doors  and  windows  to  maintain  an  existence.  The  sus- 
pension of  this  iniquitous  practice,  and  the  thorough  removal  of 
the  accumulated  filth,  under  the  persuasion  of  legal  measures,  pre- 
vented any  further  trouble. 

Dr.  Henry  P.  Wenzel,  of  Theresa,  Wis.,  reports  the  history  of 
seventeen  cases  of  diphtheria  occurring  in  his  practice,  in  which- 
he  carefully  noted  the  sanitary  surroundings  of  each  case.  Nearly 
all  of  these  cases  are  traceable,  unmistakably,  to  contagion  through 
connection  with  other  cases,  or  to  marked  filth  conditions.     He  ar- 
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rived  at  the  following  conclusions,  through  careful  observation  of 
them: 

1.  Diphtheria  may  be  generated  hy  filth,  phis  a  condition  of 
the  atm©sphere  at  present  unknown. 

2.  Diphtheria  is  infectious  and  contagious  under  certain  condi- 
tions, and  may  be  transferred  through  a  limited  period  of  time. 

3.  Filth  increases  the  malignancy  of  diphtheria. 

4.  Isolation  and  cleanliness  mitigate  its  virulence. 

Dr.  S.  Marks,  of  Milwaukee,  reports  a  case  of  malignant  diphtheria 
in  a  young  girl,  which  was  followed  by  prolonged  and  distress- 
ing sequelae,  due  to  poison  by  sewer  gas.  This  patient  occupied  a 
newly  erected  house,  but  an  investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
wash-basin  in  the  patient's  sleeping  room  was  connected  with  the 
common  sewer  without  being  trapped. 

The  village  of  New  London,  situated  upon  the  Wolf  river,  has 
experienced  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  perhaps  more  extensive  than 
any  locality  in  the  state  from  which  we  have  had  any  report.  It 
first  broke  out  about  the  middle  of  April,  making  its  appearance  in 
some  three  or  four  families  at  about  the  same  time,  and  in  no  in- 
stance could  any  of  these  cases  be  traced  to  contagion.  It  prevailed 
during  the  months  of  May,  June  and  July,  when  there  seemed  to  be 
a  marked* abatement  of  the  disease  until  the  middle  of  September, 
when  it  reappeared,  more  generally  diffused,  and  with  greater  viru- 
lence. It  seized  upon  both  young  and  old  alike.  Having  appeared 
in  a  family,  it  was  a  rare  exception  for  any  member  of  it  to  escape  an 
attack. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Moore,  a  local  physician,  writes:  "  The  disease  has  been 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  south  side  of  the  Wolf  river.  The 
north  side  is  almost  equally  inhabited  with  the  south.  The  soil 
here  is  very  low  and  thoroughly  water  soaked,  a  portion  of  the  lots 
being  much  of  the  time  under  water.  Drinking  water  is  very  poor, 
and  it  is  usually  considered  unhealthy.  The  south  side  has  an 
elevation  of  from  30  to  50  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  soil 
is  light  and  sandy;  the  water  good,,  and  here  are  located  the  best 
residences  of  the  village. 

uThe  question  arises,  why  should  the  disease  confine  itself  so  en- 
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tirely  to  the  south  side  of  the  river?  My  views  are  these:  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  village,  is  a  hog-yard,  the  stench  from  which  is 
sufficient  to  pollute  the  atmosphere  of  any  town  of  twice  the  size  of 
this.  Nearly  all  the  business  of  the  town  is  done  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  river;  and  all  the  stores  and  shops  are  situated  on  the 
bank  of  the  river.  Many  families  live  above  stores,  so  that  slops 
and  excremental  matter  of  all  kinds  are  emptied  into  the  river  in 
high  water  and  upon  the  bank  in  low  water.  This  summer  the 
water  has  been  unusually  low,  and  the  result  has  been  that  from  the 
hog-yard,  the  privies  and  slop  holes  along  the  river,  there  has  been 
a  polluted  and  poisonous  condition  of  the  atmosphere  sufficient  to 
produce  any  disease.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the 
epidemic  of  diphtheria  which  is  now  afflicting  this  village." 

2.  Structural  Dampness  of  Habitation. 

While  we  may  not  be  able  to  trace  a  very  close  connection  be- 
tween an  outbreak  of  diphtheria  and  special  geological  formations, 
we  can  frequently  observe  a  close  relationship  between  certain  con- 
ditions of  sub-soil  and  situation  of  house  and  the  disease.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  to  sustain  the  view,  that  in  its  origin  it  is  not 
unfrequently  associated  with  structural  dampness  of  habitation; 
conditions  very  often  found  within  the  state.  Whatever  'promotes 
dampness  of  the  dwelling,  such  as  confined  and  stagnant  water  in 
f  the  cellar,  saturated  or  water-soaked  soil  beneath  the  house,  allow- 
ing dampness  from  below,  or  porous  material,  such  as  poorly  burned 
brick,  wrought  into  the  construction  of  the  house,  furnish  condi- 
tions favorable  to  the  origin  of  the  disease. 

Where  dampness  and  filth  co-exist  in  the  soil,  they  furnish  condi- 
tions most  potent  for  its  origin  and  propagation.  It  has  been  found 
to  rage  in  some  places  with  a  virulence  resembling  the  plagues  of 
the  last  century,  where  the  soil  was  shallow  and  the  sub-soil  im- 
pervious, conditions  favoring  well-pollution   from  surface  drainage. 

The  favorite  haunts  of  diphtheria  have  often  been  found  to  be 
low  levels  in  the  midst  of  unsanitary  surroundings.  A  recent  writer 
says:  "  I  can  point  to  isolated  houses  which  have  been  attacked  by 
diphtheria  at  intervals  of  years,  where  dampness  has  chiefly  re- 
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suited  from  the  house  being  shut  in  and  closely  guarded  by  trees. 
I  have  been  called  upon  on  several  occasions  to  investigate  out- 
breaks of  diphtheria  on  elevated  and  open  localities,  and  have  in- 
variably found  the  same  condition  of  dampness  of  habitation  caused 
by  faulty  construction  of  the  house,  in  localities  where  there  was  a 
stagnation  of  water,  either  from  a  flat  table-land  with  an  impervi- 
ous sub-soil,  or  more  frequently  from  the  locality  being  a  division 
of  a  water-shed,  which  is  always  a  cause  of  stagnation  of  water." 

Whatever  conditions  serve  to  favor  fungoid  growths,  would  serve 
to  favor  the  incidence  and  persistence  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Hall,  of  Monroe,  in  this  state,  reports  in  regard  to  the 
outbreak  of  diphtheria  in  that  town,  that  tc  The  first  case  was  that 
of  a  girl  twelve  years  of  age,  who  was  one  of  four  children  occu- 
pying a  tenement  house  which  was  in  very  bad  condition.  The 
house  was  old,  the  roof  leaky,  and  the  cellar  half  filled  with  water. 
As  a  consequence,  the  sills  and  other  parts  of  the  framework  were 
mouldy  and  rotten.     Dampness  and  decay  pervaded  the  house. 

"This  case  ran  on  rapidly  to  a  fatal  termination;  no  physician 
being  called  until  the  day  before  it  died.  The  parents  were  ad- 
vised to  leave  this  house  if  they  desired  to  save  the  rest  of  their 
children.  They  removed  to  the  country  in  a  few  days,  but  the  chil- 
dren were  already  poisoned  and  two  more  of  them  fell  victims  to 
the  disease. 

"  Another  significant  circumstance  is  to  be  noticed.  A  little  girl 
from  the  country  was  visiting  at  the  house  I  have  mentioned  at 
the  time  the  first  case  occurred.  This  visitor  became  ill  at  the  same 
time,  but  was  immediately  taken  to  her  home.  This  child  died  in 
a  few  days,  and  soon  after  the  two  other  children  of  this  family 
were  seized,  and  both  died.  Now  nothing  seems  clearer  to  me  than 
that  these  six  cases  originated  from  the  poisonous  atmosphere  per- 
vading the  house  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  that  from  this  source, 
too,  came  the  special  malignancy  that  characterized  these  cases.  I 
saw  only  the  first  case,  but  I  am  informed  that  all  of  them  exhibited 
the  same  marked  symptoms  of  blood-poison  from  the  start. 

"  Did  all  the  cases  we  had  here,  some  twenty-five  in  all,  come  out 
of  this  same  miserable  house?     It  is  possible,  perhaps  probable,  for 
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some  of  the  children  of  this  house  attended  our  public  schools  dur- 
ing the  first  few  days  of  their  sister's  illness,  the  nature  of  the  case 
not  having  been  recognized." 

3. — Contaminated  Water. 

Diphtheria  is  often  found  associated,  both  in  its  origin  and  sever- 
ity, with  impure  water,  conditions  so  frequently  found  in  rural  dis- 
tricts where  well  water  it  almost  exclusively  used. 

"  Of  the  sanitary  defects  which  specially  govern  the  mortality, 
the  most  potent  is  undoubtedly  exerementally  contaminated  water." 
This  has  been  found  very  often  to  be  the  cause  where  whole  fami- 
lies have  been  suddenly  carried  off.  The  sudden  influx  of  barn- 
yard leachings  or  of  house  sewage,  into  the  well,  has  brought 
sudden  sickness  and  death  into  many  homes.  The  following  case 
will  illustrate  this  point: 

About  the  middle  of  July,  1878,  a  malignant  form  of  diphtheria 
broke  out  in  the  family  of  Jacob  Smith,  in  the  town  of  Fond  du 
Lac.  Five  children  in  this  family  died  between  the  dates  of  July 
19th  and  August  4th.  Four  of  these  cases  took  on  the  form  of 
diphtheritic  croup.  The  origin  of  this  disease  in  this  instance  was 
undoubtedly  contaminated  well  water. 

The  farm  buildings  stand  upon  a  drift  formation,  with  coarse 
gravelly  sub-soil,  through  which  water  percolates  as  through  a  sieve. 
The  barn  is  less  than  one  hundred  feet  from  the  house.  The  well 
is  nearly  midway  between  the  house  and  barn.  By  the  side  of  the 
barn  is  a  large  heap  of  manure.  Between  this  pile  of  filth  and  the 
well  is  a  sag  or  basin,  the  central  depression  in  which  is  just  thirty- 
three  feet  from  the  well.  The  leaching  from  this  filth  is  collected 
in  the  basin,  and  is  gradually  lost  in  the  coarse  sub-soil,  furnishing 
an  abundant  supply  of  organic  residuum  for  the  well.  A  sample 
of  this  water,  taken  from  the  well  at  a  later  period  in  the  season 
and  subjected  simply  to  Heisch's  test,  showed  it  to  be  very  impure. 
During  the  heat  of  midsummer,  the  children  who  fell  victims  to 
this  disease  drank  very  freely  of  this  water. 

Repeated  examinations  of  these  premises  failed  to  bring  to  light 
any  other  assignable  cause  of  the  sudden  calamity  which  came  upon 
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this  family.  Two  other  children  belonging  to  another  family  living 
within  thirty  rods  of  this  well,  and  drawing  their  supply  of  water 
from  it,  also  sickened  and  died  in  the  month  of  August,  with  diph- 
theria. From  these  cases,  two  other  children  in  the  neighborhood 
contracted  the  disease,  but  not  in  a  fatal  form.  No  other  cases  had 
existed  in  this  vicinity  at  any  time  previous.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
all  of  these  children  were  in  a  condition  of  slow  blood-poison;  that 
the  slow  reception  of  minute  doses  of  poison  had  so  far  worn  away 
their  power  of  resistance  that  when  the  explosion  came  in  the  case 
of  the  first  child  attacked,  the  disease  found  a  ready  soil  in  each  of 
the  other  children,  in  which  to  kindle  the  same  disease  upon  a  very 
slight  contagious  influence. 

Serious  sanitary  defects  which  are  the  immediate  cause  of  disease, 
are  often  found  to  be  present  under  the  fair  exterior  of  our  best 
homes.  These  defects  may  escape  the  observation  of  the  occupants, 
but  should  be  recognized  and  pointed  out  by  the  intelligent  and 
observing  family  physician.  Cases  which  must  be  left  unexplained 
at  the  time,  may,  if  held  under  investigation,  at  a  later  period,  de- 
velop facts  which  will  dispel  their  mysterious  nature. 

The  evidences  in  support  of  the  frequent  filth  origin  of  diphtheria 
are  so  abundant,  so  well  authenticated  by  observers  whose  testi- 
mony is  entitled  to  the  utmost  credence,  as  to  render  it  a  matter 
both  of  prudence  and  of  duty  that  every  case  of  this  disease  should 
be  carefully  studied  in  all  the  possible  modifying  influences  of  its 
surroundings. 

As  further  corroboration  of  the  fact  that  contaminated  well  water 
may  give  rise  to  diphtheria,  we  quote  the  following  report  from  Geo. 
■  W.  Jenkins,  M.  D.,  Kilbourn  City: 

"  A  family  of  five  children,  father  and  mother,  were  all  more  or 
less  sick  with  a  fever,  induced,  as  I  fully  believed,  by  drinking 
water  which  was  very  much  contaminated  by  drainage  from  the 
barnyard. 

"  The  well  is  situated  between  the  house  and  barn,  with  a  gentle 
slope  towards  the  well.  The  yard  was  very  foul  from  the  ac- 
cumulation of  years,  and  the  water  in  the  well  became  impregnated 
with  filth  from  this  source,  until  it  looked,  tasted  and  smelt  badly. 
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I  ascertained  from  the  family  that  when  they  moved  upon  the 
place  the  frost  was  in  the  ground,  and  the  water,  to  all  appearances, 
was  good  and  pure.  When  the  frost  came  out  the  water  began  to 
look,  taste  and  smell  badly.  Of  this  water  all  the  members  of  the 
family  used  until  I  was  called  to  see  the  mother  and  daughter,  who 
were  suffering  with  a  malignant  form  of  diphtheria,  attended  with 
great  depression  of  all  the  vital  powers  and  bloody  passages  from  the 
bowels.  I  explained  to  them  the  probable  source  and  cause  of  their 
sickness  and  forbade  the  further  use  of  this  water.  They  soon  be- 
gan to  improve  and  made  a  good  recovery  after  using  good  water 
from  another  source.  They  continued  to  use  this  good  water  for  a 
time,  when  they  returned  to  the  use  of  the  water  in  the  contami- 
nated well.  The  mother  very  soon  came  down  with  exactly  the 
same  symptoms  as  before.  The  family  soon  left  this  farm,  and  a 
German,  who  owned  it,  having  a  family  of  eight  children,  moved 
upon  it. 

"  He  declared  that  the  water  was  good  and  pure,  and  that  the 
doctor  did  not  know  any  thing  about  it.  After  using  the  water  for 
a  short  time,  one  of  the  children  came  down  with  diphtheria,  croupal 
form,  and  died  in  less  than  a  week.  After  this,  every  member  of 
the  family  was  sick  of  the  same  disease,  and  five  of  them  died  in 
less  than  ten  days  from  the  date  of  the  first  attack.  Is  it  reasona- 
ble to  suppose  that  the  cause  of  this  sickness  lay  in  any  other  direc- 
tion than  in  this  filthy  well?     I  think  not." 

PREVENTIVE    MEASURES. 

1. —  Individual  /Sanitation. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Hunt,  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Hearth  of  New  Jersey,  that  when  diphtheria  appears  in 
a  family,  or  when  it  manifests  itself  in  an  epidemic  form  in  any 
community,  that  we  seek  to  establish,  in  the  case  of  all  unaffected 
children,  by  precautionary  ur  prophylactic  treatment,  vital  resist- 
ance to  the  onset  of  the  disease,  by  introducing  into  the  system 
agents  of  an  antiseptic  nature,  and  such  as  are  known  to  be  antag- 
onistic to  germ  life.  The  suggestion  is  based  upon  the  thought 
that  there  should  be  u  opposing  forces  to  disease,  in  its  inceptive  as 
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well  as  in  its  declarative  stages,"  and  that  it  may  be  possible  "  so 
to  surcharge  or  pre-empt  the  individual  as  to  nullify  the  toxic  of 
the  disease,  or  so  dilute  or  suspend  it  as  to  make  it  harmless." 
The  suggestion  is  not  without  great  significance,  for  the  tendency 
of  all  study  and  investigation  into  the  causes  of  z3rmotic  dis- 
eases is  towards  the  grand  end  —  the  discovery  of  an  agent,  as  in 
the  case  of  vaccinia,  that  shall  render  the  animal  economy  an  inapt 
soil  for  the  implantation  and  growth  of  these  diseases. 

2. —  Outside  Sanitation. 

Inasmuch  as  hygienic  conditions  exercise  great  influence  over 
the  type  of  diphtheria,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  give  too  much  care 
concerning  the  unsanitary  conditions  that  environ  the  home,  or 
that  may  be  found  within  it.  Drain-pipes,  catch-basins,  sewers 
and  privies,  should  be  under  constant  watch-care.  These  latter  de- 
serve special  mention.  It  is  believed  by  the  writer  that  the  accu- 
mulation of  human  excreta  in  the  common  garden  privy,  so  often 
neglected,  and  so  repulsive  to  human  sense  and  sight,  is  the  very 
fountain  and  origin  of  many  zymotic  maladies.  In  ordinary  porous 
soil,  a  common  well  will  drain  an  area  around  it  of  one  hundred 
feet  radius.  How  many  of  the  homes  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  all 
over  the  state,  have  the  family  privy  within  fearful  proximity  to 
the  well,  rendering  it  almost  morally  certain  that  the  water  which 
supplies  the  family  for  drinking  and  cooking  purposes  will  at  times 
be  more  or  less  contaminated  with  privy  fluid. 

After  careful  observation  in  country,  in  village,  and  in  city,  the 
conviction  is  reached,  that  there  is  no  habit  of  civilized  life  touch- 
ing good  taste  and  common  decency,  so  open  to  criticism  and  so  rep- 
rehensible, as  the  almost  universal  neglect  of  the  proper  and  timely 
removal  of  human  excreta  which  are  allowed  to  accumulate  in  near 
proximity  to  the  dwelling  for  years  and  oftentimes  for  a  whole 
generation  of  human  life,  sending  forth  si'ckening  gases,  polluting 
the  air  even  beyond  their  recognition  by  human  senses.  They  are 
wafted  through  the  house  by  day  on  every  breeze,  and  steal  unno- 
ticed into  all  the  sleeping  apartments  by  night.  Who  can  deny 
but  that  these  privy  emanations,  modified  and  intensified  in  their 
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poisonous  character  by  the  concurrent  action  of  a  certain  degree 
of  temperature  and  atmospheric  humidity,  do  not,  at  times,  become 
more  virulent  and  produce  an  atmospheric  medium  fearfully  inimical 
to  child  life.  The  ancient  Hebrew  was  required  by  law  to  cover 
up  with  earth  his  excrement.  Well  would  it  be  for  all  if  this  wise 
measure  of  sanitation  could  be  re-enacted  and  re-enforced.  Then 
would  the  abominations  of  open  garden-privies,  and  the  still  worse 
disease-breeders,  water-closets  within  the  house,  close  to  sleeping 
rooms,  be  done  away  with,  and  the  death  rate  would  everywhere 
be  wonderfully  diminished. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  diphtheria  should  not  be  dealt  with 
as  carefully  as  small-pox  or  any  other  contagious  disease.  It  is 
relatively  as  fatal.  It  is  as  much  under  the  control  of  preventive 
and  sanitary  measures  as  it  is  under  the  control  of  medicinal  treat- 
ment. 

"  If  all  interested  in  this  matter  would,  instead  of  regarding  it  as 
a  visitation  of  God,  set  about  inquiring  into  and  removing  the 
cause,  much  might  and  would  thus  speedily  be  done  to  stop  the 
disease.  For  though  God  has  established  laws  that  control  results, 
he  has  not  directed  nor  ordained  that  nuisances  and  pollutions 
should  be  left  where  they  will  tend  to  produce  disease." 

Privy  vaults  should  be  kept  at  all  times  thoroughly  disinfectad 
with  dry  earth,  coal  ashes  or  a  strong  solution  of  copperas  —  two 
pounds  to  a  pailful  of  hot  water.  The  contents  of  the  vault  should 
be  removed  from  the  premises,  or  buried  at  least  one  hundred  feet 
from  the  well,  twice  every  year,  or  often  enough  to  prevent  the  air 
from  being  offensive. 

House  drains  of  all  kinds  should  be  so  constructed  and  trapped 
as  not  to  allow  the  escape  of  foul  gases  into  the  house.  These 
require  frequent  examination  to  guard  against  obstruction  and  over- 
flow. 

The  cellar  should  be  kept  well  drained  and  dry,  and  should  be 
as  thoroughly  and  continuously  ventilated  as  the  season  will  admit. 
No  animal  or  vegetable  matter  should  be  allowed  to  decompose  in 
the  cellar  or  around  the  building. 
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3. —  'Ventilation. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  every  family  where 
diphtheria  has  made  its  appearance,  that  the  sick  room  and  all  the 
rooms  of  the  house  be  kept  thoroughly  ventilated.  Where  the 
ventilation  is  imperfect,  a  single  case  of  the  disease  will  produce 
an  infectious  atmosphere,  which,  if  counected  with  and  favored  by 
the  condition  of  other  members  of  the  household,  will  develop  new 
cases,  and  generally  of  a  more  malignant  type.  The  peculiarly 
filthy  emanations  from  a  person  sick  with  diphtheria,  gives  great 
force  and  value  to  this  factor  in  preventive  measures. 

Cleanliness  and  purity  in  all  things — in  dwellings,  in  clothing,  in 
person,  in  food  and  drink,  and  in  the  air  we  breathe,  are  the  chief 
agencies  upon  which  we  must  rely  to  keep  diphtheria  from  effect- 
ing a  lodgment  and  to  prevent  it  from  spreading  among  us.  If 
these  precautions  are  neglected,  other  measures  will  frequently 
prove  unavailing. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  possible  results  of  the 
first  case  of  diphtheria  in  a  family  or  in  any  given  community, 
should  be  fully  comprehended.  The  presence  of  such  a  foe  to  child- 
life  in  the  family  is  an  alarming  fact.  It  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  met  at  once,  and  the  process  of  reproduction  stopped  before  it 
gets  beyond  control. 

SPECIAL   MANAGEMENT. 

1.  The  origin  in  the  body  of  every  patient  sick  with  diphtheria 
of  the  seeds  by  which  the  disease  is  spread,  points  to  the  necessity 
for  isolation  of  each  case  at  its  very  beginning.  No  measure  is  of 
so  much  value  as  this.  It  implies  the  exclusion  of  all  excepting 
those  who  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  faithful  nursing  of  the 
sick.  An  upper  room  is  always  to  be  preferred,  provided  it  can  be 
properly  warmed,  lighted  and  ventilated. 

2.  All  needless  articles,  such  as  carpets,  bureaus,  pictures,  books 
and  whatever  may  gather  and  retain  dust,  or  serve  as  hiding  places 
for  the  poison,  should  be  removed  from  the  room  before  it  is  occu- 
pied by  the  sick  person. 

5  — S.  B.  H. 
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3.  The  common  and  expressive  act  of  kissing  the  sick  should  not 
be  indulged  in  by  any  member  of  the  family. 

4.  Food  taken  into  the  sick  room  should  not  be  partaken  of  by 
any  one  excepting  the  patient.  .• 

5.  If  the  arrangements  of  the  house  will  admit,  each  sick  patient 
should  occupy  a  separate  room,  through  fear  of  aggravating  the 
poison  and  intensifying  the  malignancy  of  the  disease. 

6.  The  vessels  which  receive  the  discharges  from  the  bowels,  the 
bladder  and  throat,  should  always  contain  some  disinfecting  fluid, 
and  these  vessels,  when  used,  should  at  once  be  emptied.  Bits  of 
cloth  should  be  used  to  wipe  away  the  discharges  from  the  nose  and 
mouth,  and  these  should  be  burned  and  not  washed.  Articles  of 
clothing  which  cannot  be  cleansed  by  boiling  or  dry  heat,  should  be 
burned. 

7.  Some  strong  disinfecting  fluid,  such  as  diluted  bromo-chlo- 
ralum,  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  or  solution  of  copperas,  should 
always  be  kept  in  the  sick  room  to  meet  the  various  wants,  for  the 
cleansing  of  the  utensils  and  the  hands  of  the  attendants. 

8.  After  recovery,  the  patient  should  receive  a  general  bath,  with 
plenty  of  soap,  be  freshly  clothed  and  be  removed  to  another  room. 

9.  Those  who  have  the  care  of  a  patient  sick  with  diphtheria  should 
be  scrupulously  careful  as  to  cleanliness  of  their  own  person  and 
that  of  the  patient. 

10.  All  members  of  the  family  afflicted  with  diphtheria  should  be 
excluded  from  the  public  schools,  and  should  avoid  all  intercourse 
with  others  so  long  as  the  disease  may  remain  the  family,  or  until, 
in  the  judgment  of  an  intelligent  physician,  the  danger  of  commu- 
nicating the  disease  to  others  is  past. 

11.  In  case  of  death  from  diphtheria,  the  body  should  be  wrapped 
in  a  clean  sheet  and'  placed  in  the  coffin,  as  in  the  case  of  scarlet 
fever  or  small-pox,  being  well  sprinkled  with  a  strong  carbolic  so- 
lution, or  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  or  well  dusted  over  with  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  and  buried  early.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  room  occupied  by  the  living.  The  funeral  should  be  con- 
ducted in  a  private  manner,  and  always  without  exposure  of  the 
dead. 
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12.  After  the  recovery  or  death  of  the  patient  from  diphtheria, 
the  room  which  has  been  occupied,  with  all  its  contents,  should  be 
thoroughly  disinfected  by  fumigation  with  sulphur,  or  by  chlorine 
gas.  After  being  several  hours  exposed  to  one  of  these  agents,  it 
should  be  opened  and  well  ventilated  for  several  days  before  being 
re-occupied.  Ordinary  prudence  would  suggest  repapering  and  a 
fresh  coat  of  lime-wash. 

Note.  —  To  fumigate  a  room  with  sulphurous  acid,  close  all  the  openings 
into  the  room,  such  as  doors,  windows,  and  chimney  flues.  Place  upon  the 
stove,  hearth,  or  zinc  base,  a  kettle  containing  a  small  quantity  of  ashes,  up- 
on which  are  placed  some  live  coals.  Upon  these,  put  from  two  to  three 
pounds  of  broken  sulphur.  This  amount  will  be  sufficient  for  an  ordinary 
sized  room.    The  room  should  be  kept  closed  six  or  eight  hours. 

To  generate  chlorine  gas,  the  same  preparation  of  the  room  should  be 
made.  Into  an  earthen  vessel,  containing  four  ounces  of  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese, pour  about  one  pound  of  strorg  muriatic  acid.  Immediately  leave 
the  room,  before  the  gas  becomes  diffused. 

A  convenient  and  efficient  disinfectant  for  use  in  the  sick  room  is  bromo- 
chloralum,  diluted  with  eight  or  ten  parts  of  water. 

To  disinfect  the  vessels  used  in  the  sick  room,  and  also  privies  which  re- 
ceive the  dejecta  of  the  sick,  copperas  may  be  used,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
pound  to  two  gallons  of  hot  water. 
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THE  PREVENTION  OF 

TYPHOID    FEVER 


By  SOLON  MARKS,  M.  D, 
Of  Milwaukee. 


That  the  yearly  visitation  of  fevers,  especially  typhoid  fever, 
causes  the  death  of  many  of  our  citizens,  besides  rendering  many 
others  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  survive  an  attack  of  this  dis- 
ease, entirely  unfit  for  any  kind  of  labor  for  weeks,  months,  and 
even  years,  is  unquestionable. 

If  conceded,  and  I  believe  it  is  by  all  who  have  given  the  sub- 
ject any  thought,  that  human  life  has  a  distinctive  money  value, 
and  that  health  is  indispensable  to  prosperity,  it  is  evident  that  not 
only  individuals,  but  the  state  as  a  whole  suffers  great  pecuniary 
loss  from  this  disease.  With  these  facts  before  us,  it  is  natural  to 
inquire,  if  this  yearly  contribution  of  human  life  and  property  is 
unavoidable,  or  with  our  present  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
which  seem  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  cause  of  this  fever, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  it  within  the  possibility  of  human  effort  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  conditions,  and  thereby,  in  a  great 
measure,  stay  the  ravages  of  this  terrible  and  destructive  disease. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  a  strict  observance  of  well 
known  sanitary  laws  would  insure  entire  immunity  from  this  dis- 
ease; but  as  observation  has  proven  that  where  this  fever  is  found 
prevailing  as  an  epidemic,  such  laws  are  generally  entirely  disre- 
garded, we  conclude  that  its  prevalence  is  due,  in  a  great  measure 
to  unsanitary  conditions. 
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As  might  be  expected,  this  fever  is  most  likely  to  prevail  where 
great  numbers  are  congregated,  as  in  prisons,  military  camps,  and 
especially  old  hospitals,  where  every  part  of  the  structure  is  impreg- 
nated with  emanations  from  diseased  persons,  and  where,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  the  water-closets  are  badly  constructed  and  provided 
with  imperfect  drains.  In  short,  wherever  decomposing  human 
filth  is  allowed  to  accumulate,  the  conditions  seem  favorable  to  the 
spread  of  the  disease. 

One  class  of  writers  and  observers  is  of  the  opinion,  that  the 
products  of  decomposing  human  excreta  and  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  are,  in  themselves,  sufficient  to  cause  this  fever,  and 
claim  to  have  abundant  evidence  to  verify  the  correctness 
of  their  opinion.  Others,  however,  claim  that  observation  and  care- 
fully conducted  experiments  do  not  corroborate  this  view,  and  that 
the  decomposition  of  the  above  named  substances  is  not  alone  suf- 
ficient to  produce  typhoid  fever;  but  that  there  is  a  specific  typhoid, 
poison  which  finds  in  them  favorable  ground  for  growth  and  multi- 
plication. 

In  corroboration  of  these  views,  cities  and  villages  are  cited  that 
are  noted  for  imperfect  drainage  and  accumulated  filth,  that  have 
been  exempt  from  this  fever  for  years,  after  which,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  single  case,  an  epidemic  of  the  disease  has  ensued. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  specific  poison  is  produced  by  the  decom- 
position of  excrement  from  typhoid  patients;  that  the  excreta  do 
not  contain  the  poison  when  fresh,  but  that  a  few  hours  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere,  with  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  to  favor  de- 
composition, will  develop  a  contagion  of  wonderful  vitality,  which 
under  favorable  circumstances  is  capable  of  retaining  its  infectious 
properties  for  a  great  length  of  time. 

I  quote  from  Ziemssen:  "A  villager,  who  had  contracted  typhoid 
fever  at  Ulm,  returned  to  her  native  village,  a  place  where  typhoid 
fever  had  not  existed  for  many  years.  The  excreta  of  this  per- 
son were  thrown  on  the  dunghill.  Several  weeks  later,  five  persons 
were  employed  to  remove  the  dunghill.  Of  these  five,  four  were 
attacked  with  typhoid  fever,  and  one  with  gastric  symptoms  and 
swelling  of  the   spleen.     The   excreta  of  these  ^.ve  persons  were 
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buried  deep  in  the  dunghill.  Nine  months  later,  two  persons  were 
employed  in  completely  removing  this  dunghill.  One  of  them  was 
attacked  with  typhoid,  and  died  of  it." 

Notwithstanding  the  different  opinions  entertained  regarding  the 
part  played  by  animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  the  production 
of  this  fever,  all  agree  in  this,  that  they  are  important  factors  in 
the  multiplication  and  spread  of  the  poison,  and  that  the  importance 
of  preventing  their  accumulation  in  and  about  human  habitations, 
cannot  be  over-estimated. 

It  has  been  proven,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  not 
only  the  atmosphere,  but  water  used  for  drinking  and  culinary  pur- 
poses is  often  the  medium  through  which  the  poison  enters  the 
system.  The  opinion,  so  generally  entertained,  that  water  passing 
a  short  distance  through  earth  is  deprived  of  all  impurities,  is 
erroneous. 

Instances  are  numerous  where  water,  impregnated  with  dejec- 
tions from  typhoid  patients,  has  passed  through  hundreds  of  feet 
of  earth  without  parting  with  its  impurities. 

It  is  related  that  in  Switzerland,  the  dejections  of  typhoid  cases 
were  cast  into  a  running  brook  irrigating  a  meadow,  filtered 
through  a  mile  of  porous  earth,  and  reappeared  at  a  spring  from 
which  the  people  of  a  town  drank.  This  acted  as  a  source  of  the 
disease,  and  struck  down  more  than  seventeen  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  must  be  apparent  to  all  who  give  the 
subject  even  a  passing  thought,  that  the  greatest  care  should  be 
exercised  in  locating  wells  a  sufficient  distance  from  privy  vaults, 
cess-pools,  drains,  etc.,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  water  in 
them  becoming  impregnated  with  impurities  from  these  sources. 

As  already  stated,  we  believe  that  the  prevalence  and  spread  of 
this  fever,  both  in  city  and  country,  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to 
decaying  organic  substances.  In  cities  and  large  towns  it  requires 
the  utmost  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  both  citizens  and  authori- 
ties, especially  if  not  provided  with  a  proper  system  of  sewers,  to 
prevent  their  accumulating  to  such  an  extent  as  to  endanger 
health. 
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Even  in  the  country  among  farming  communities,  where  it  would 
seem  that  there  should  be  no  excuse  for  unsanitary  conditions  to 
exist,  these  substances  are  often  allowed  to  accumulate  year  after 
year  in  and  about  dwellings,  thus  exposing  the  inmates  to  the  dele- 
terious influence  of  malaria  rising  therefrom,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, houses  are  rendered  still  more  unhealthy  by  imperfect 
drainage  of  cellars.  These  damp  underground  rooms  being  used 
for  the  storage  of  vegetables  and  other  farm  products,  necessarily 
contain  most  of  the  time  more  or  less  organic  matter  in  a  state  of 
decay.  The  gaseous  products  arising  from  such  decay  are  sure  to 
find  their  way  into  the  usually  poorly  ventilated  rooms  above. 

The  well  is  generally  located  with  a  view  to  convenience,  near 
the  kitchen  door,  in  close  proximity  to  where  the  slops  and  other 
refuse  is  liable  to  be  deposited.  The  privy  is  often  not  more  than 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the  well,  and  in  some  instances  even 
nearer  than  that,  with  a  vault  but  a  few  feet  deep,  which  is  neither 
cemented  or  planked;  in  this  condition,  it  is  used  by  the  family 
year  after  year  without  being  cleansed,  every  shower  filling  it  with 
water,  liquefying  its  contents,  and  placing  them  in  the  most  favor- 
able state  for  percolating  through  the  soil  in  every  direction.  The 
cattle  barn  and  yards,  horse-barn,  pig-stys,  hen-houses  and  other 
necessary  out-buildings  are  within  a  few  rods  of  the  house,  often 
nearly  surrounding  it. 

It  is  true  that  we  find  farm  houses  where  the  internal  arrange- 
ments and  external  surroundings  are  all  that  can  be  desired  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  but  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
observe  the  majority  of  these  dwellings,  as  they  exist  over  our 
state,  will  find  very  many  in  the  unsanitary  condition  we  have  de- 
scribed, and  it  does  not  require  argument  to  prove  that  they  are 
not  such  conditions  as  tend  to  insure  the  highest  degree  of  health; 
if  they  are  not  such  as  to  cause  typhoid  fever  themselves,  they 
certainly  tend  to  lower  the  vitality  of  those  living  in  their  midst, 
rendering  them  less  capable  of  resisting  the  disease  when  brought 
in  contact  with  it,  than  those  who  have  not  been  exposed  to  like 
depressing  influences. 

In  short,  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  favor  the  development  of 
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an  almost  unlimited  amount  of  miasm,  in  case  dejections  from  ty- 
phoid patients  be  deposited  in  the  midst  of  these  decomposing  sub- 
stances, which  not  only  taints  the  air,  but  may  be  absorbed  by 
water,  milk  and  articles  of  food,  endangering  all  who  may  chance 
to  come  within  its  influence, 

From  the  fact  that  this  disease  is  apt  to  attack  great  numbers 
when  introduced  into  a  community,  many  have  been  led  to  regard 
it  as  a  purely  contagious  disease.  Observation,  however,  has 
proven  that  it  is  not  communicated  directly  from  one  person  to* 
another  by  contact,  or  through  the  breath  and  exhalations  from 
the  body. 

"  In  the  London  fever  hospitals,  where  2,506  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  were  treated  in  14J  years,  there  occurred  during  the  whole 
time  only  eight  cases  which  originated  in  the  hospital." 

It  is  well  known  that  great  numbers  of  typhoid  patients  are 
treated  in  the  wards  of  our  large  hospitals,  and  it  is  seldom  that 
physicians,  nurses  or  patients  contract  the  disease  from  being 
brought  in  contact  with  it. 

.  It  seems,  therefore,  from  the  above  evidence,  that  this  fever  can- 
not be  classed  among  contagious  diseases. 

If  it  be  true,  as  already  stated,  that  the  poison  is  furnished  from 
decomposing  excrement  of  typhoid  patients,  and  that  it  is  capable 
of  growth  and  multiplication  if  deposited  in  proper  soil,  we  can  read- 
ily see  how,  through  the  media  of  air,  water  and  articles  of  food,, 
this  disease  may  spread  not  only  from  one  member  of  a  family  to 
another,  but  from  house  to  house,  from  village  to  village,  and  from 
city  to  city,  without  being  purely  contagious  in  itself. 

It  seems  from  the  cases  already  cited,  that  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  regarding  the  vitality  of  typhoid  poison,  and  of  its 
ability  to  retain  its  infectious  properties  for  weeks  and  months. 

In  further  proof  of  this  vitality,  however,  I  quote  from  a  very 
interesting  essay  on  the  causation  of  typhoid  fever,  prepared  by 
George  E.  "Waring,  Jr.,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  for  which  he  was- 
awarded  the  Fiske  fund  prize. 

"  Dr.  J.  M.  Lazzell,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
West  Virginia,  for  1877,  published  a  paper  on  the   contagiousness- 
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of  typhoid  fever,  in  which  he  describes  an  outbreak  in  the  family 
of  one  Thomas,-  which  in  time  produced  such  terror  that  no 
nurse  or  washer-woman  could  be  induced  to  come  to  the  house. 
The  bed  linen  and  clothing,  soiled  with  typhoid  dejections,  were 
boxed  up  and  carried  away. 

"  Three  months  after  the  disease  had  disappeared  from  the  country, 
and  when  the  general  health  was  good,  a  girl  came  from  six  miles 
distant  to  do  the  house  work.  Among  other  things  she  washed  the 
boxed-up  clothing.  In  ten  or  twelve  days  she  was  taken  sick,  and 
went  home.  Dr.  Lazzell  was  called  to  her  five  days  later,  and  rec- 
ognized the  same  form  of  typhoid  fever  that  had  occurred  in  the 
Thomas  family.  Eleven  members  of  her  household  were  exposed, 
and  eight  of  them  took  the  disease.  It  did  not  attack  a  single  per- 
son not  so  exposed." 

From  accumulated  evidence,  we  conclude  that  when  this  fever  is 
once  introduced  into  a  city,  village  or  neighborhood,  nothing  but 
the  most  untiring  vigilance  on  the  part  of  those  having  charge  of 
persons  suffering  from  the  disease,  can  prevent  its  rapid  spread. 

If  possible,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  well  ventilated 
room  in  the  second  story,  and  disinfectants  constantly  kept  in  the 
apartment. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the  proper 
treatment  of  ^the  dejections;  they  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected 
the  moment  they  are  discharged  from  the  bowels,  and  the  utmost 
care  taken  to  prevent  the  linen  or  bedding  from  being  soiled  with 
the  excrement;  but  if  this  be  impossible,  it  should  be  placed  in 
some  disinfectant  fluid  until  it  can  be  washed  and  boiled. 

Throwing  dejections  from  typhoid  fever  patients  into  water- 
closets,  privy  vaults  or  upon  ground  near  dwellings,  without  their 
being  first  thoroughly  disinfected,  is  criminal  in  the  extreme.  De- 
positing these  dejections  in  water-closets  in  cities  and  large  towns, 
where  a  great  number  of  houses  are  connected  with  the  same  sys- 
tem of  sewers,  is  especially  dangerous,  as  through  imperfect  traps 
and  defective  pipes  numerous  families  may  be  exposed  to  the  poi- 
son though  living  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other. 

Various  disinfectants  are  recommended  by  different  writers"  for 
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the  purpose"*  of  disinfecting  typhoid  dejections,  the  majority  of 
which  will  answer  the  purpose  if  thoroughly  used. 
ly  I  quote  from  Liebermeister:  "  As  a  rule,  I  have  a  porcelain  bed- 
pan used,  the  bottom  of  which  is  strewed  each  time,  before  being 
used,  with  a  layer  of  sulphate  of  iron;  immediately  after  a  passage, 
crude  muriatic  acid  is  poured  over  the  fecal  mass,  as  much  as  one- 
third  or  one-half  the  bulk  of  the  latter  being  used  for  that  purpose. 

"  Where  it  is  practicable,  the  contents  of  the  bed-pan  should  be 
emptied  into  trenches  dug  anew  every  couple  of  days  and  filled  up 
when  discarded,  care  being  taken  that  they  are  not  located  anywhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  wells.  Where  nothing  else  can  be  done,  the  de- 
jections will,  of  course,  have  to  be  emptied  into  the  privy  vaults, 
in  which  case  they  should  be  even  more  thoroughly  covered  with 
the  crude  acid.  Any  of  the  underclothing  or  bed  clothing  that  is 
soiled  during  stool,  should  be  immediately  immersed  in  water  or  in 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  and  should  be  thoroughly  boiled." 

George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  recommends  "that  a  chamber  or  bed-pan 
filled  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  with  dry  earth  or  with  sifted  anthra- 
cite ashes,  or  with  powdered  charcoal,  be  used  to  receive  the  evacu- 
ations; that  this  be  immediately  covered  with  a  further  inch  in  depth 
of  dry  material,  and  that  the  whole  be  turned  into  a  shallow  hole 
in  the  ground  and  covered  with  earth  not  more  than  two  inches 
deep,  so  that  it  may  go  through  with  its  decomposition  in  the  upper 
soil  within  easy  reach  of  the  oxidizing  air.  If  to  be  removed  quite 
away  from  the  premises,  the  earth  containing  the  dejections  may  be 
thrown  into  a  barrel  or  box,  each  deposit  being  covered  with  fresh 
earth  and  carefully  protected  against  rain." 

A  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium  (of  the  strength  of 
one  ounce  to  one  gallon  of  water)  is  excellent  for  disinfecting 
soiled  articles  from  the  sick-room.  Solutions  of  chloride  of  zinc 
and  sulphate  of  zinc  are  also  good.  Chloride  of  lime  is  deservedly 
popular  as  a  destroyer  of  putrid  gases.  Chlorine  gas  may  be  gen- 
erated in  a  sick  room  by  pouring  strong  vinegar  or  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  upon  chloride  of  lime  placed  in  proper  vessels  in  the  room. 
Sulphurous  acid  gas  may  be  classed  among  the  very  best  disinfec- 
tants for  rooms  that  have  been  used  by  typhoid  patients. 
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The  following  directions  are  given  by  Dr.  Griffin: 
"  Place  in  an  earthen  vessel  or  iron  kettle,  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  ashes,  a  few  live  coals,  upon  which  place  from  one  to 
four  pounds  of  sulphur  in  powder  or  fragments,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  room.  A  room  containing  2,000  cubic  feet  of  space 
would  require  about  4  pounds  of  sulphur  or  1^  ounces  to  each  100 
cubic  feet  of  space. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Notwithstanding  the  diiferent  theories  which  exist  regarding  the 
origin  of  typhoid  fever,  we  believe  the  facts  already  gathered  are 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  classification  of  this  fever  among  the  pre- 
ventable diseases.  If  typhoid  fever  is  capable  of  spontaneous  ori- 
gin in  the  midst  of  decomposing  organic  substances,  as  claimed  by 
Murchison  and  others,  it  is  certainly  within  the  possibility  of  human 
effort  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  these  substances  in  and  about 
our  dwellings.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  true,  as  claimed  by  Budd 
and  those  who  believe  with  him,  that  this  fever  never  originates 
de  novo,  but  is  caused  by  a  specific  poison  which  has  its  origin  in 
decomposing  dejections  from  typhoid  patients,  and  that  decaying 
organic  substances  simply  furnish  favorable  soil  in  which  the  poison 
multiplies  and  spreads,  the  numerous  disinfectants  at  our  command 
enable  us  to  prevent  the  decomposition  of  these  dejections, 
thereby  preventing  the  development  of  the  poison. 

Sporadic  cases  of  typhoid  fever  may,  and  undoubtedly  will  occur 
from  time  to  time,  but  if  those  having  charge  of  such  cases  will 
conscientiously  carry  out  well  known  preventive  means,  the  disease 
will  not  extend,  and  epidemics  of  this  fever  will  be  unknown. 
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OBSTRUCTIONS  TO  WATER  COURSES. 


By  J.  T.  REEVE,  M.  D., 
Of  Appleton. 


Since  the  days  -when  "  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  beheld  all  the 

plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  was  well  watered  everywhere,"  and  for  that 

.reason  chose  it  for  himself    and   for  his  flocks  and    herds,  well 

watered  lands  have  ever  been  highly  esteemed  and  eagerly  sought 

by  the  husbandman. 

But  if  often  happens  that  a  large  portion  of  the  land  which  man 
attempts  to  cultivate  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  too  well  watered;  that 
water  is  found  upon  it  not  only  in  the  forms  of  living  springs  and 
running  streams,  but  in  the  unwelcome  shapes  of  stagnant  pools,  of 
swamps  and  marshes,  or  beneath  its  immediate  surface  in  the  less 
apparent  condition  which  constitutes  soil  saturation.  Indeed,  it  is 
only  in  exceptional  cases  that  the  natural  contours  of  the  surface 
and  the  conditions  of  soil  and  sub-soil  are  all  that  can  be  desired, 
or  in  which  some  means  are  not  necessary  to  remedy  this  evil,  and 
to  determine  whether  the  occupation  of  such  land  can  be  made 
either  profitable  or  healthful. 

How  soon  men  began  to  learn  that  stagnant  water  might  be  re- 
moved by  drainage,  or  to  appreciate  any  of  the  benefits  of  this  op- 
eration, we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  We  may,  however, 
imagine  the  time  to  have  been  nearly  coincident  with  his  first 
efforts  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  we  know  certainly  that  drainage 
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for  hygienic  and  sanitary  purposes  was  scientifically  conducted 
many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  Some  of  the  works  for 
these  purposes  were  of  immense  extent  and  cost;  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  sanitary  engineers  in  modern  times  has  said  that  "  san- 
itary engineering  has  no  nobler  monuments  than  the  aqueducts  and 
cloacae  of  ancient  Rome,"  and  their  perfection  and  fitness  for  use 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty-five  centuries,  witness  the  truth  of  the 
assertion. 

The  traces  of  drainage  for  agricultural  purposes,  are  of  neces- 
sity much  more  indistinct,  yet  it  is  now  nearly  three  hundred  years 
since  Oliver  De  Serres,  a  Frenchman,  wrote  a  book  in  which  he 
minutely  describes  its  principles  and  practice,  declaring:  that  drains 
should  be  many  and  deep  without  fear  of  excess  on  that  score^  for 
"  thereby  not  only  are  wet  lands  improved,  but  pools  and  swamps 
are  converted  into  most  exquisite  plough- fields."  *  The  whole 
essay,  indeed,  shows  an  appreciation  of  the  benefits  accruing  from 
drainage  which  is  hardly  excelled  at  this  present  day;  neither  De 
Serres,  however,  nor  Bligh,  who  wrote  a  half  century  later,  appear 
to  have  had  any  practical  knowledge  of  draining  by  means  of  tiles, 
although  these  are  not  of  modern  invention;  for  Klippart  speaks  of 
the  discovery  of  well  preserved  specimens  in  the  garden  of  a  con- 
vent in  France,  which  had  "  from  immemorial  time  been  renowned 
for  its  fertility,  the  beauty  and  earliness  of  its  fruits  and  the  friabil- 
ity of  its  soil."  These  tiles  had  been  "  made  with  masterly  hands," 
and  the  existence  of  tombs  over  them  which  had  not  been  dis- 
turbed for  more  than  two  and  a  half  centuries,  shows  them  to  have 
antedated  that  period. 

But  the  drainage  of  lands  for  agricultural  purposes  has  attracted 
popular  attention,  and  has  been  systematically  conducted  in  this 
country  only  within  a  very  few  years.  The  United  States  have 
yet  much  to  learn  upon  this  subject  from  older  countries.  France,  Bel- 
gium, Germany  and  England  have  all  encouraged  it  by  direct  govern- 
mental aid,  the  latter  country  appropriating  a  fund  equal  to  twenty 
million  dollars  "  to  be  loaned  to  farmers  to  be  expended  in  drain- 
age,"  subject  to   repayment  in  small  annual  installments.      The 

*  Tide  Klippart's  Princ.  and  Pract.  of  Land  Drainage. 
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stimulus  of  substantial  aid  has  likewise  been  extended  to  this 
^practice  in  the  dominion  of  Canada,  where  "  certain  main  drains 
of  great  extent  and  capacity  are  opened  by  the  government  and 
paid  for  by  general  assessment,  into  which  owners  of  real  estate 
may  empty  the  private  drains  constructed  at  their  own  expense." 
The  legislatures  of  several  states  of  our  own  Union  have  also 
passed  drainage  acts,  by  the  aid  of  which  large  bodies  of  marsh 
lands  have  been  reclaimed.  From  all  of  these  experiments,  as  well 
as  from  those  made  by  private  individuals  in  numerous  places,  such 
results  have  been  obtained  as  have  abundantly  established  the  fact 
that  wherever  the  value  of  land  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  expense 
of  draining  swampy  or  otherwise  wet  land,  such  operation  becomes 
a  source  of  very  large  pecuniary  profit;  nor  does  the  experience 
differ  in  the  case  of  land  where  there  is  a  superabundance  of  mois- 
ture beneath  the  surface,  even  though  the  surface  itself  may  be 
dry.  There  is  much  land  where  the  surface  ordinarily  shows  no 
really  wet  spots,  but  where  a  sub- soil  exists,  that  is  nearly  or  quite 
impervious. 

The  familiar  illustration  of  a  flower-pot  with  the  bottom  hole 
closed,  aptly  describes  such  land;  the  impervious  strata  below 
hinder  the  drainage  t>f  the  soil,  as  does  the  closed  bottom  of  the 
flower-pot  hinder  its  drainage,  until,  for  a  variable  height  above 
these  strata,  the  ground  is  so  water -soaked  and  soggy  as  to  be 
utterly  unfit  either  for  the  maintenance  of  vegetable  life  or  for  the 
occupancy  of  human  beings.  Deep  sub-soil  drainage  will  usually 
accomplish  for  such  lands  what  opening  the  hole  in  bottom  of  the 
flower-pot  accomplishes  for  it,  that  is,  it  will  render  it  light,  warm, 
porous,  fertile  and  healthy. 

Sueh  lands  may  occasionally  exist  where  the  surface  is  very  un- 
even, perhaps  even  hilly,  the  water  in  such  cases  soaking  through 
the  surface  soil  until  it  reaches  an  impervious' stratum  along  which 
it  travels  until  forced  to  the  surface,  perhaps,  as  a  spring  on  the  hill- 
side, or,  failing  sooner  to  reach  the  surface,  it  may  spread  over  the 
low  land  at  its  foot,  converting  it  into  swamps  or  marshes.  Of  all 
such  land,  Mr.  "Waring  says  that  "  drainage  is  the  key  to  all  im- 
provement." 
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The  proportion  of  land  to  which  this  description  applies,  and 
-which  would  be  benefited  by  sub-soil  drainage,  is  unquestionably 
very  much  greater  than  would  be  suspected  by  those  who  have  not 
given  special  attention  to  the  subject,  or  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  think  of  drainage  only  as  chiefly  applicable  to  land  which  is 
either  actually  swampy  or  obviously  wet  upon  the  surface.* 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  briefly  the  opinions  of  a  few  men 
who  have  closely  investigated  this  subject  of  drainage.  Mr.  John- 
son, a  venerable  Scotch  farmer  in  Western  New  York,  who  was  al- 
most the  pioneer  of  tile  drainage  in  this  country,  and  whose  emi- 
nent success  in  this  kind  of  work  has  caused  him  to  be  justly  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best  living  authorities  on  the  subject,  says 
that  he  "never  saw  one  hundred  acres  in  any  one  farm  but  that  a 
portion  of  it  would  pay  for  drainage."  A  committee  /appointed 
several  years  since  by  the  State  Agricultural  Society  of  New  York, 
to  investigate  the  subject  of  drainage,  after  careful  study,  declared 
its  belief  that  there  was  not,  on  the  average,  "  one  farm  in  seventy- 
five,  in  that  whole  state,  but  that  needed  drainage  to  bring  it  into 
high  cultivation."  And  Mr.  Cleveland,  in  a  carefully  prepared 
essay  read  before  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
says:  "  From  data  received  from  a  great  many  sources,  I  feel  no 
hesitation  in  declaring  my  belief  that  the  crops  of  Illinois  might 
be  doubled  by  a  judicious  and  thorough  system  of  underdraining;  "  \ 
while  Gen.  Viele  says  that  drainage  for  agricultural  purposes  is  the 
most  remunerative  of  all  labor. 

*  Judge  French  says:  "An  American  traveling;  in  England,  in  the  growing  seaeon,  will 
always  b3  struck  with  the  perfect  evenness  of  the  fields  of  grain  upon  the  well  drained  soil. 
Journeying  through  a  considerable  portion  of  England  and  Wales  with  intelligent  English 
farmers,  we  were  struck  with  their  nice  perceptions  on  this  point;  the  slightest  variation  in 
the  color  of  the  wheat  in  the  same  or  different  fields  attracted  their  instant  attention.  *  That 
field  is  not  well  drained  —  the  corn  is  too  light  colored.'  •  There  is  cold  water  at  the  bottom 
there  —  the  corn  cannot  grow; '  were  the  constant  criticisms  as  we  passed  across  the  coun- 
try. Inequalities  thai  in  our  more  careless  cultivation  we  should  pass  by  without  observa- 
tion, were  at  once  explained  by  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  land  as  to  water." 

t  Note.—  Since  this  paper  was  written,  a  circular  issued  by  the  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  111., 
has  been  kindly  gent  to  me  by  Mr.  S.  D.  Fisher,  Secretary,  which  shows  that  the  subject  of 
drainage  is  attracting  great  attention  in  that  state.  One  evidence  of  this  fact  is  that  over 
fourteen  million  feet  of  drain-tile  was  manufactured  in  Illinois  in  the  year  1877.  The  circu- 
lar gives  the  experience  aad  testimony  of  many  Illinois  farmers  in  favor  of  the  practice  of 
drainage  as  a  source  of  profit. 
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Such  testimony  might  be  multiplied  to  indefinite  extent  —  in- 
deed, the  opinion  of  all  careful  observers  seems  to  be  unanimous, 
that  judicious  drainage  of  the  soil  greatly  increases  the  quantity 
and  likewise  improves  the  quality  of  the  crops  grown  upon  it. 
This  fact,  however,  seems  to  be  appreciated  but  to  a  very  limited 
extent  by  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  at  any  of  the  meetings  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  at  least  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  brief  article  from  Mr.  Stilson,  in  which  he  recognizes 
the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  land  of  the  state  rests  upon  a 
close  or  clay  sub-soil  which  requires  draining  to  make  its  cultivation 
profitable,  the  subject  has  been  only  incidentally  referred  to.* 

It  appears  to  the  writer  to  be  eminently  worthy  the  closer  atten- 
tion of  land  owners;  many  of  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  are  culti- 
vating a  soil,  the  richness  of  which  enables  it  in  favorable  seasons 
to  yield  fair  and  possibly  abundant  crops,  but  which  has  a  sub-soil 
so  retentive  and  impervious  that  this  result  depends  wholly  on  the 
happening  that  the  season  may  be  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry. 
The  yield  of  such  land  is  always  an  uncertain  one,  and  its  owners 
may  toil  early  and  late  and  yet  remain  in  poverty,  not  because 
they  have  not  labored  abundantly,  but  because  they  contend  against 
the  adverse  forces  of  nature.  Judicious  drainage  in  all  such  cases 
would  remove  the  chief  element  of  uncertainty.  Judge  French  says: 
"We  hear  no  man  say  that  he  lacks  skill  to  cultivate  his  crop;  sel- 
dom does  a  man  attribute  his  failure  to  the  poverty  of  his  soil;  but,  if 
we  listen  to  the  answers  of  farmers  when  asked  as  to  the  success  or 
failure  of  their  crops,  we  shall  be  surprised  perhaps  to  observe  how 
much  of  their  want  of  success  is  attributed  to  accidents,  and  how 
uniformly  these  accidents  result  from  causes  that  thorough  drain- 
age would  remove.  The  wheat  crop  of  one  would  have  been 
abundant  had  it  not  been  frozen  out  in  the  fall,  while  another  has 
lost  nearly  the  whole  of  his  by  a  season  too  wet  for  his  land.  A 
farmer  at  the  west  has  planted  his  corn  early,  and  late  rains  have 
rotted  the  seed  in  the  ground,  while  one  at  the  east  has  been  com- 

*  An  interesting  article  on  drainage,  by  Mr.  Cook,  may  be  found  in  the  traneactions  of  the 
Northern  Wisconsin  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association  for  1876-77. 
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pelled  by  rains  to  wait  so  long  before  planting  that  the  season  has 
been  too  short.  Another  has  worked  his  clayey  farm  so  wet  (because 
he  had  not  time  for  it  to  dry)  that  it  could  not  be  properly  tilled. 
So  their  crops  have  wholly  or  partially  failed,  and  all  because  of  too 
much  cold-water  in  the  soil." 

Col.  Waring  says  upon  the  same  point:  "  To  the  labor  and  ex- 
pense of  cultivation  which  fairly  earn  a  secure  return,  there  is 
added  the  anxiety  of  chance;  success  is  greatly  dependent  upon 
the  weather,  and  the  weather  maybe  bad.  Heavy  rains  after  plant- 
ing may  cause  the  seed  to  rot  in  the  ground,  or  to  germinate  im- 
perfectly; heavy  rains  during  early  growth  may  give  an  unnatural 
development  or  a  feeble  character  to  the  plants;  later  in  the  season, 
the  want  of  sufficient  rain  may  cause  the  crop  to  be  parched  by 
drought;  in  harvest  time,  bad  weather  may  delay  the  gathering 
until  the  crop  is  greatly  injured,  and  fall  and  spring  work  must 
often  be  put  off  because  of  wet. 

"  The  above  is  no  fancy  sketch.  Every  farmer  who  cultivates  a 
retentive  soil  will  confess  that  all  of  these  inconveniences  conspire 
in  the  same  season  to  lessen  his  returns  with  very  damaging  fre- 
quency; and  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  him  to  qualify  his 
calculations  with  the  proviso,  '  if  I  have  a  good  season.'  He  pre- 
pares his  ground,  plants  his  seed,  cultivates  his  crop,  *  does  his 
best ' —  thinks. he  does  his  best,  that  is  —  and  trusts  to  Providence  to 
send  him  good  weather.  Such  farming  is  attended  with  too  much 
uncertainty  —  with  too  much  luck  to  be  satisfactory;  yet  so  long 
as  the  soil  remains  in  its  undrained  condition,  the  element  of 
luck  will  continue  to  play  a  very  important  part  in  its  cultivation, 
and  bad  luck  will  often  play  sad  havoc  with  the  year's  account." 

Lands  that  need  draining  are  correctly  described  as  "cold  and 
sour."  The  excessive  quantity  of  water  which  they  retain,  finding 
no  sufficient  escape  beneath,  must  escape  if  at  all,  by  evaporation, 
a  process  which  abstracts  so  much  heat  from  the  soil  and  from  the 
air  above  it  as  to  unfit  it  alike  for  the  healthful  growth  of  crops 
and  for  healthful  human  occupancy.  In  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Madden  on  the  temperature  of  such  soils,  it  was  found  that  a  well- 
drained  soil  was  6^  degrees  warmer  in  summer  than  similar  soil 
6  — S.B.H. 
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•  undrained,  while  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Parks,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  difference  is  not  often  much  greater  than 
this.*  Concerning  the  effect  of  evaporation  in  producing  this 
lowering  of  temperture,  Col,  Waring  speaks  thus:  "It  has  been 
found  by  experiments  made  in  England,  that  the  average  evapora- 
tion of  water  from  such  soils  is  equal  to  a  depth  of  two  inches  per 
month,  from  May  to  August,  inclusive;  in  America  it  must  be 
very  much  greater  in  the  summer  months  than  this,  but  this  is 
surely  enough  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  as  two  inches  of  water, 
over  an  acre  of  land  would  weigh  about  two  hundred  tons.  The 
amount  of  heat  required  to  evaporate  this  is  immense,  and  a  very 
large  part  of  it  is  taken  from  the  soil."  At  whatever  temperature  a 
liquid  volatilizes,  it  absorbs  the  same  total  quantity  of  heat. 
French  remarks,  4t  every  gallon  of  water  thus  carried  off"  by  evap- 
oration requires  and  actually  carries  off  as  much  heat  as  would  raise 
5i  gallons  of  water  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point." 

The  drainage  of  such  lands  prevents  surface  washing,  leaves  the 
natural  interstices  between  the  particles  of  soil  free  for  the  ad- 
mission of  air  to  the  roots  of  plants,  warms  the  undersoil,  permits 
and  promotes  necessary  chemical  changes;  gives  extra  depth  and 
mellowness  to  the  most  unmanageable  of  soils,  increases  its  capac- 
ity to  absorb  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  in  times  of  drought, 
permits  its  deeper  penetration  by  the  frosts  of  winter,  renders  it 
capable  of  earlier  cultivation  in  the  spring,  as  also  of  later  cultiva- 
tion in  the  autumn,  thus  bringing  the  seasons  into  subjection.  Ex- 
perience has  also  abundantly  proven  that  the  increased  porosity 
which  the  land  assumes  under  this  process,  greatly  increases  its 
power  to  absorb  moisture  from  the  air,  and  hence  enables  it  better 
to  withstand  the  draughts  of  summer. 

Another  practical  benefit  of  drainage  which  many  Wisconsin 
farmers  can  appreciate,  is,  that  it  is  the  best  preventive  of  winter- 
killing of  crops.  Concerning  this  process,  Klippart  and  others  ex- 
plain that  where  it  occurs,  there  is  a  stratum  of  clay  or  hard-pan 
too  near  the  surface,  through  which  the  autumn  rains  and  melting 
anows  cannot  penetrate,  and  whence,  consequently,  they  have  no 

♦According  to  French,  high  anthority  has  placed  the  difference  frequently  as  high  as  15°. 
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way  of  escaping  but  by  evaporation,  which  in  winter  is  very  slight. 
The  ground  is  thus  saturated,  the  plants  are  confined  to  short 
roots,  and  the  heaving-up  of  the  surface  soil  in  the  process  of  freez- 
ing draws  these  from  their  beds;  its  subsequent  settling  down  after 
thawing  leaves  them  exposed,  and  thus  the  life  of  the  tender  plant 
is  utterly  destroyed. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  facts,  the  question  of  the  cost  of  drain- 
age operations  will,  other  considerations  excluded,  be  the  controll- 
ing one  in  determining  the  extent  of  its  practice.  The  actual  nec- 
essary outlay  for  tiles  is  trifling,  but  if  the  labor,  which  is  the  chief 
item,  be  counted  at  its  cash  value,  thorough  drainage  is  expensive. 
As  applied  to  most  lands,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  pay  for  itself  in 
a  year,  perhaps  not  in  five  or  ten  years;  but  work  of  this  kind  well 
done  may  be  expected  to  last  for  generations,  and  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  a  permanent  investment,  safer  than  stocks 
or  bonds,  and  sure  to  return  a  fair  if  not  an  extraordinary  interest. 
To  half  perform  it  without  competent  survey,  by  digging  shallow 
drains*  and  by  resorting  to  temporary  expedients,  is  to  fail  of  suc- 
cess even  in  this.  In  pioneer  life,  where  land  is  more  abundant 
and  cheap  than  labor,  it  is  doubtless  better  economy  to  superfi- 
cially cultivate  additional  acres  than  thoroughly  *  to  improve  a 
smaller  farm;  this  however,  is  not  wholly  true  of  Wisconsin,  many 
parts  of  which  have  emerged  from  this  condition  so  far  that  the 
question  of  the  profit  of  thorough  and  systematic  drainage  should  be 
most  carefully  considered.     But  there  is 

ANOTHER   ASPECT   OF   THE   CASE, 

applicable  alike  to  pioneer  life  and  to  advanced  settlements,  and 
one  which  chiefly  concerns  us  as  sanitarians.  Except  for  this  we 
should  not  have  ventured  upon  the  presentation  of  the  subject; 
for,  while  we  are  interested  in  the  advancement  of  agricultural  pur- 
suits and  in  the  production  of  better  crops  of  wheat  and  corn,  we 
are  most  vitally  interested  in  the  production  of  better  and  more 

*  The  best  scientific  and  practical  men  in  England  have  settled  down  npon  four  feet  as  the 
minimum  depth  where  practicable.  At  the  same  time  all  admit  that  in  many  cases  a  greater 
depth  than  fonr  feet  is  required  by  true  economy.  (French.)  The  same  thing  was  said  by 
De  Serres  three  hundred  years  ago. 
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healthful  crops  of  men  and  women,  and  as  a  rule  to  which  there  are 
few  exceptions,  we  believe  that  the  best  physical  development  and 
the  highest  degree  of  health  cannot  be  attained  where  we  do  not 
have 

"  PURE  AIR,  PURE  WATER  AND  A  PURE  SOIL," 

not  one  of  which  is  compatible  with  water-soaked,  miasma-gener- 
ating marshes,  or  with  a  soil  that  is  not,  either  artificially  or  natur- 
ally, drained  of  the  superfluous  water  that  falls  upon,  or  otherwise 
reaches  it.  Without  exception  such  soils  cannot  be  considered  as 
other  than  unsafe  for  human  occupancy. 

"  The  whole  tendency  of  recent  investigation  proves  that  the 
controlling  cause  of  our  most  fatal  diseases  is  to  be  found  in  local 
conditions,"  and  the  evidence  that  stagnant  water,  swampy  lands 
and  soil  saturation  rank  high  among  these  controlling  conditions  is 
beyond  all  question*.  In  the  more  palpable  cases,  neither  statistics 
nor  illustrations  are  necessary  to  prove  the  assertion,  yet  there  is  a 
wide-spread  neglect  to  adopt  the  remedy  which,  while  it  would  di- 
rectly conduce  to  the  production  of  healthfulness,  would  at  the 
same  time  usually  prbve  to  be  the  source  of  large  pecuniary  profit. 

Gen.  Egbert  L.  Viele,  an  eminent  sanitary  engineer,  in  a  report 
made  in  1870  on  the  nature  and  necessity  of  a  system  of  drainage 
for  sanitary  purposes  in  the  city  of  New  York,  says:  "  It  is  a  well 
established  fact  that  the  principal  cause  of  fever  is  a  humid,  mias- 
matic state  of  the  atmosphere,  produced  by  the  presence  of  an  ex- 
cess of  moisture  in  the  ground,  from  which  poisonous  exhalations 
constantly  arise,  carrying  into  the  systems  of  those  who  inhale  them 
a  virus  which,  if  not  sufficiently  intense  to  produce  fever,  has  such 
a  disturbing  effect  upon  the  functions  of  some  organs  as  to  weaken 
the  general  system,  and  act  as  a  powerful  predisposing  cause  of  some 
of  the  most  common  and  fatal  maladies  to  which  the  human  body 
is  subject.  It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  first  effort  to 
improve  the  salubrity  of  any  place  whatever,  should  be  directed 
toward  preventing  the  aggregations  of  water  in  particular  localities, 
and  to  remove  such  as  have  been  allowed  to  collect." 

And  the  same  writer,  in  a  discourse  before  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  four  years  later,  uses  the  following  yet  more 
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emphatic  language:  tc  Of  all  the  problems  embraced  within  the 
scope  of  sanitary  science  none  are  more  important,  or  should  claim 
a  larger  share  of  attention,  than  those  connected  with  drainage  and 
sewerage;  since,  of  all  the  innumerable  causes  which,  singly  or 
combined,  engender  preventable  disease,  the  most  wide-spread  and 
most  certain  is  the  presence  of  an  undue  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  soil" 

And  again:  "  We  have  only  to,  look  about  us  to  see  on  every 
hand  individuals  constructing  edifices,  and  communities  construct- 
ing towns  and  cities,  with  a  reckless  disregard  of  all  the  warnings 
of  the  past,  and  an  equally  reckless  indifference  to  future  conse- 
quences, in  utter  violation  of  those  laws  and  principles  upon  which 
life  itself  depends." 

It  ought  to  be  clearly  and  everywhere5  understood  that  there  are 
no  more  universal  causes  of  disease  than  those  connected  with  the 
soil  on  which  men  live,  and  which  it  is  v^holly  within  their  power 
to  change  from  an  unhealihful  to  a  healthful  condition;  that  it  is 
never  safe  to  live  upon  a  water-soahed,  undrained  soil,  and  that  the 
tendency  of  such  soil  is  always  to  give  off  malarial  exhalations 
which  sap  the  health  if  not  the  lives  of  those  who  dwell  upon  it. 

How  many  are  there  who  know  that,  during  the  first  half  of  our 
civil  war,  more  than  20,000  Federal  soldiers  died  from  malarial 
diseases,  and  that  this  number  covered  nearly  one-third  of  the 
total  mortality  of  the  United  States  army  for  the  same  period  ? 

How  many  are  aware  that  the  official  returns,  as  given  in  the 
Medical  History  of  the  Civil  War,  credit  malarial  diseases  with 
being  the  cause  of  90,269  deaths,  while  wounds  and  injuries  received 
in  battle  caused  only  35,822  deaths  ?  * 

■  The  importance  of  the  fact  that  the  best  and  most  skilled  sani- 
tarians declare  their  belief  that  the  emanations  from  undrained  soil 
give  rise  not  only  to  agues,  which  all  know  to  be  of  malarial  ori- 
gin, but  to  remittents  and  typhoids,  to  rheumatisms,  neuralgias, 

*The  source  from  which  *ne  above  figures  were  taken  is  the  Medical  and  Surgical  History 
of  the  Civil  War,  Vol.  I,  tabies  100  and  1 12.  The  diseases  selected  from  these  tables  m  being 
due  to  water--»oak*-d  soils  were  the  following:  Typhoid,  Typho-malaria',  Remittent  and  In- 
termittent Fevers,  Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Diphtheria  and  Catarrh.  If  to  these  had  been  added 
the  many  fjrnis  of  pulmonary  disease  which  jniy  be  traced  to  soil-saturation,  the  sutn'-total 
would  have  been  far  larger. 
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and  a  whole  host  of  inflammatory  diseases,  is  yet  far  from  being 
popularly  appreciated.  The  investigations  of  Dr.  Bowditch,  in 
New  England,  show  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  cases  of  con- 
sumption occurred  among  those  who  resided  upon  an  undrained 
soil,  and  have  clearly  established  the  fact  that  an  intimate  relation 
exists  between  such  a  condition  of  the  soil  and  this  most  fatal  of 
all  diseases.  The  reports  of  Mr.  Simon,  medical  officer  of  the 
Privy  Council  of  England,  have  also  shown  that  the  death-rate  from 
all  causes  has  greatly  decreased  iu  many  towns  in  consequence  of 
drainage  operations.  At  Salisbury,  fatal  cases  of  pulmonary  dis- 
ease have  been  reduced  to  the  extent  of  49  per  cent.,  at  Rugby,  43 
per  cent.,  and  at  Worthing  36  per  cent. 

But  aside  from  the  diseases  directly  caused  by  defective  drain- 
age, there  is  the  perhaps  yet  more  important  and  general  fact,  that 
life  upon  a  super-saturated  soil  so  insensibly  lowers  the  vitality  of 
the  system'  as  to  unfit  it  to  withstand  exciting  causes  of  disease  of 
any  kind.  The  strong  may  for  a  time  apparently  resist  such  in- 
fluences, but  the  feeble  speedily  succumb  and  die.  Thus  is  ex- 
plained the  excessive  mortality  that  accompanies  any  epidemic 
which  happens  to  visit  such  localities,  and  the  fact  is  well  estab- 
lished that  such  localities  invite  the  approach  of  epidemics.  Mr. 
Cameron  in  his  Manual  of  Hygiene  gives  some  very  interesting 
statistics  of  the  mortality  from  certain  epidemics  in  low  lying  dis- 
tricts where  drainage  was  impossible,  as  compared  with  those  of 
greater  elevation.  A  notable  example  was  the  case  of  the  cholera 
epidemic  in  London  in  1849,  when  the  mortality  among  the  inhab- 
itants living  at  or  near  the  level  of  the  river  Thames  was  174  per 
ten  thousand  of  the  population,  and  decreased  with  the  elevation 
of  the  ground  with  almost  absolute  uniformity,  until,  at  the  height 
of  350  feet,  the  death-rate  was  but  six  per  ten  thousand.  Dr.  Ma- 
pother  found  substantially  the  same  facts  in  the  epidemic  of  cholera 
in  Dublin  in  1866,  when  three-fourths  of  all  the  deaths  took  place 
on  or  close  to  the  sites  of  obstructed  water-courses.  Dr.  Pinck- 
ham,  of  Massachusetts,  has  shown  that  the  same  state  of  things  ex- 
isted in  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  in  Lynn,  where  eighty  per  cent,  of 
all  deaths  occurred  in  the  marshy  valleys  of  low  lying  districts;  in 
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Lowell,  also,  ."  the  districts  bordering  on  the  river  yielded  from  its 
water-soaked  banks  a  similar  undue  proportion  of  deaths."  Indeed, 
the  instances  where  this  law  can  be  shown  to  have  held  good  are 
far  too  numerous  to  quote,  and  too  conclusive  to  question,  so  that 
it  requires  no  great  degree  of  prescience  to  foretell  what  localities 
in  any  given  district,  and  what  homes  in  any  given  community,  will 
be  most  likely  to  swell  the  lists  of  mortality. 

From  England,  where  drainage  has  been  much  more  extensively 
practiced  than  in  the  United  States,  and  where  its  effects  have 
been  much  more  thoroughly  studied,  the  testimony  in  regard  to  its 
sanitary  influence  is  of  the  most  positive  and  direct  character.  Dr. 
Chadwick  says:  "  In  considering  the  circumstances  external  to 
the  residence  which  affect  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  importance  of  a  general  land  drainage  is  developed  by 
the  inquiries  as  to  the  cause  of  prevalent  diseases  to  be  of  a  mag- 
nitude of  which  no  conception  had  been  formed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  investigation.  Its  importance  is  manifested  by  the 
severe  consequences  of  its  neglect  in  every  part  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  by  its  advantages  in  the  increasing  salubrity  and  produc- 
tiveness wherever  the  drainage  has  been  skillful  and  effectual." 
And  the  General  Board  of  Health  of  that  country,  after  prolonged 
investigation,  publish  the  following  conclusions  as  to  the  drainage 
of  suburban  lands: 

"  1.  Excess  of  moisture,  even  on  lands  not  evidently  wet,  is  a 
cause  of  fogs  and  damps. 

s;  2.  Dampness  serves  as  a  medium  for  the  conveyance  of  any 
decomposing  matter  that  may  be  evolved,  and  adds  to  the  injurious 
effects  of  such  matters  in  the  air;  in  other  words,  the  excess  of 
moisture  may  be  said  to  increase  or  aggravate  atmospheric  im- 
purities. 

"  3.  The  evaporation  of  the  surplus  moisture  lowers  the  temper- 
ature, produces  chills,  and  creates  or  aggravates  the  sudden  and 
injurious  changes  or  fluctuations  by  which  health  is  injured." 

The  subject  of  Drainage  in  its  Relations  to  Public  Health  was 
made  one  of  special  study  iii  the  section  of  State  Medicine  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  in  1874.     Dr.  Bell,  the  chairman,  in 
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his  circular  letter  suggesting  the  study  of  the  subject,  says:  "  Of 
all  the  preventable  causes  of  disease  throughout  the  country,  de- 
fective drainage  is  unquestionably  the  most  prolific.  Directly  or 
indirectly  it  is  the  cause  of  nine-tenths  of  all  the  fevers  that  oc- 
cur." And  from  his  public  address  before  the  association  at  the 
meeting  referred  to,  we  quote  the  following  statistics: 

"  The  mortality  of  the  United  States  for  1870  was  492,263.  A 
glance  at  this  tabulated  estimate  in  the  census  report,  will  show 
that  about  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  deaths  were  caused  by 
diseases  due  for  the  most  part  to  miasms  consequent  upon  soil  sat- 
uration and  stagnant  water;  that  from  consumption  alone  there 
were  69,896  deaths;  from  enteric,  intermittent,  remittent,  and  typho- 
malarial  fevers,  and  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  there  were  34,521 
deaths.  Rheumatism,  acute  pulmonary  affections,  croup,  diphthe- 
ria, and  many  other  diseases  well  known  to  be  largely  due  to,  or 
promoted  by  the  same  cause,  may,  for  our  present  purpose,  be  left 
out  of  the  count.  Of  the  69,896  deaths  from  consumption,  and 
34,521  deaths  from  ordinary  miasms,  three-quarters  at  the  least,  or 
,  more  than  75,000  lives,  might  have  been  saved  by  drainage" 

The  testimony  of  other  eminent  physicians  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, given  as  the  result  of  careful  and  extensive  investigation,  was 
equally  emphatic  to  the  effect  that  defective  drainage  was  nearly 
everywhere  recognized  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  sickness  and 
mortality  both  in  cities  and  in  agricultural  districts,  and  many  in- 
stances were  given  of  the  improvement  which  had  taken  place  in 
public  health  as  the  result  of  drainage  operations,  whether  under- 
taken for  agricultural  or  sanitary  purposes.  It  is  fortunate,  indeed* 
that  the  two  interests  seldom  if  ever  conflict  with  each  other,  and 
that  the  expenditure  of  labor  and  money  for  drainage,  entered  upon 
for  pecuniary  gain,  may  be  expected  to  result  in  the  increased 
healthfulness  of  the  drained  districts,  while  drainage  for  sanitary 
purposes  may  equally  be  expected  to  result  in  causing  greater  fer- 
tility of  soil.  ct  We  believe,  without  insisting  upon  its  absolute 
verity  in  all  cases,  that  it  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom,  that  wherever 
drainage  of  farm  lands  is  found  profitable  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view  in  the  increase  and  [greater]  reliability  of  crops,  it  will  be 
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found  advantageous  as  a  hygienic  measure  to  all  animal  life  dwell- 
ing upon  them.  If  this  is  the  fact,  the  farmer  whose  only  idea  in 
draining  is  with  reference  to  increasing,  by  proper  drainage,  the 
product  of  his  acres,  is  placing  upon  a  surer  foundation  his  own 
health  and  strength  and  that  of  his  family  and  live  stock;  and  as 
he  enlarges  his  granaries  to  receive  the  increase  of  the  harvest,  he 
is  laying  up  a  store  of  health  and  strength  to  draw  upon  not  only 
in  the  winter  of  his  days,  but  during  the  whole  period  of  his  ex- 
istence." * 

"  Wide  agricultural  districts  have  been  so  much  benefitted  by 
drainage,"  says  Mr.  Denton  in  his  excellent  work  on  sanitary  en- 
gineering, "  that  diseases  which  formerly  constantly  prevailed  have 
now  ceased  to  exist."  And  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  testifies  that 
"  works  of  sub-soil  drainage  that  have  been  carried  out  in  every 
civilized  country  in  the  interests  of  agriculture,  show  beyond  doubt 
that  both  the  health  of  animals  and  plants  is  materially  benefitted 
by  works  of  this  character."  The  copious  evidence  taken  by  the 
Metropolitan  Sanitary  Commission  in  1848,  concerning  the  effect  of 
ordinary  agricultural  land  drainage,  as  practised  in  England,  upon 
the  improving  healthfulness  of  men  and  the  lower  animals,  and 
upon  climate,  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  vast  mass  of  testimony 
of  the  most  telling  character,  and  clearly  showed  that  all  the  bene- 
fits claimed  by  the  advocates  of  land  drainage  had  already  been 
fully  obtained  in  English  experience. 

A  suggestion  made  by  Dr.  White  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
Herald  of  Health,  to  the  effect  that  the  adoption  of  a  general  sys- 
tem of  drainage  would  be  followed  not  only  by  a  diminution  of 
disease  and  an  increase  in  agricultural  productions,but  by  a  greatly 
improved  condition  of  the  public  roads,  is  one  well  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  ail  communities  as  an  additional  reason  for,  and  benefit 
from  the  drainage  of  lands.  Nothing  is  much  more  common  than  for 
roads  to  be  constructed  without  the  slightest  effort  to  drain  away 
the  water  that  in  low  lands  fills  the  ditches  on  either  side,  and  such 
roads  are  not  only  frequently  impassable  but  entail  annually  a  very 

*  Vide  Mr.  Lyster,  of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health,  in  an  exce'lent  article  on  Drain- 
age lor  Health.    Kept,  of  Mich.  Board  for  1874. 
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heavy  tax  for  repairs,  the  benefits  of  which  are  well  nigh  inappre- 
ciable. No  such  roads  or  annual  heavy  road  tax  will  be  found  where 
the  drainage  of  the  district  is  thoroughly  carried  out. 

"  It  is  well  known  to  physicians,  and  it  ought  to  be  appreciated 
by  statesmen, "says  Dr.  Toner,  in  an  address  before  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  "  that  conditions  of  insalubrity  which 
enfeeble  the  vitality  of  a  people  are  much  more  to  be  dreaded  by 
a  nation  than  even  wars  or  great  epidemics.  A  region  or  country 
noted  for  unhealthfulness  will  increase  neither  in  wealth  nor  in 
population.  The  elements  whit;h  constitute  the  greatness  of  a  na- 
tion are  physical  vigor,  health  and  enterprise  in  its  population;  to 
have  these  the  rulers  must  secure  good  sanitary  conditions." 

We  have  written  thus  far  in  the  hope  that  by  illustrations  of  the 
intimate  relations  that  drainage  holds  both  to  the  profitable  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  and  to  its  fitness  for  human  occupancy,  its  prac- 
tice might  be  encouraged  and  stimulated.  Men  are  proverbially 
disinclined  to  recognize  conditions  dangerous  to  their  own  and 
their  neighbors'  health  in  any  of  their  own  personal  surroundings; 
if  they  can  be  shown  that  danger  does  exist  wherever  there  is  un- 
drained  soil,  and  that  the  practice  of  drainage,  while  establishing 
healthful  conditions,  will  at  the  same  time  prove  a  source  of  pecu- 
niary profit,  we  may  hope  for  its  more  extensive  observance,  and 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  will  have  been  subserved. 

But  whatever  argument  may  be  offered  for  the  drainage  of  water- 
saturated  soil  in  other  localities,  the  subject  viewed  in  its  sanitary 
relations  assumes  the  most  vital  importance  when  considered  in 
reference  to 

BUILDING    SITES 

and  their  immediate  surroundings.  "  Medical  and  sanitary  science 
and  experience  alike  forbid  the  erection  of  dwellings  upon  an  un- 
drained  soil.  Heat  and  capillary  attraction  bring  to  the  surface 
that  dampness  which  should  have  been  removed  by  sanitary  en- 
gineering. The  results  are  malarial  fevers,  consumption,  suffering 
and  death  as  punishments  for  neglecting  applications  afforded  by 
the  light   of  science."  *     Thus  we  see  that  the    very  warmth   to 

*  Dr.  Moreau  Morris. 
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which  we  resort  to  dry  our  dwellings,  serves  to  draw  to  them 
the  dampness  and  noxious  gases  which  the  experiments  of  Petten- 
kofer  and  others  have  demonstrated  to  exist  in- the  soil  as  the  pro- 
duct of  the  slow  decomposition  of  organic  matter.  If  this  be  true 
of  the  soil,  how  much  more  true  it  is  of  many  of  our  cellars,  where 
the  decomposition  of  organic  matter  goes  on  with  great  rapidity, 
resulting  in  the  production  of  foul  gases  unfit  for  human  breathing, 
which  yet  permeate  the  air  of  the  whole  house,  acting,  if  not  as 
the  direct  producers  of  tangible  disease,  at  least  as  powerful  pre- 
disposing causes  of  fatal  maladies. 

Dr.  Lyster  justly  says:  "The  difference  between  sewer  gas,  now 
everywhere  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  all  zy- 
motic diseases,  and  that  arising  from  the  gradual  decomposition  of 
vegetable  matter  in  the  cellar  of  the  farm  house,  is  rather  one  of  de- 
gree than  kind."  *  Drainage  and  ventilation  are  the  preventive  reme- 
dies for  this  evil;  yet  men  blindly  persist  in  tightly  closing  an  un- 
drained  hole  in  the  ground  which  they  dignify  with  the  name  of  a 
cellar.  A  great  evil  in  the  construction  of  many  houses,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  built  over  such  cellars  and  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  We  believe  that  it  would  result  in  the  annual  saving  of 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  our  citizens  if  every  dwelling  house  in  the 
state  were  raised  to  a  height  of  at  least  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
so  that  light  and  air  might  freely  circulate  beneath  them.  Even  in 
the  cases  where  otherwise  well  constructed  cellars  are  to  be  found, 
the  necessity  for  thorough  drainage  is  seldom  fully  appreciated. 
Among  the  questions  to  which  answers  are  required  from  the  clerks 

*  The  waste  heat  from  the  kitchen  fire  may  he  made  to  serve  a  most  usefal  purpose  in  the 
removal  and  destruction  of  these  gases;  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  the  chimneys  of  all 
dwelling  houses  should  he  larare  and  built  from  the  cellar  bottom,  and  should  also  be  so  con- 
structed that  a  part,  say  one  third,  or  their  area  sball  be  separated  from  the  remainder  by  a 
thin  partition.  With  a  sufficient  opening  left  in  the  ventilating  fine  thus  formed,  the  warmth 
communicated  to  it  from  the  chimney  proper  will  suffice  to  create  a  strong  upward  current 
which  will  carry  the  foul  and  poisonous  vapors  far  above  the  dwelling.  This  method  of  ven« 
tilation  may  also  and  with  excellent  effect  be  applied  to  living  and  bed  rooms.  The  effect 
will  be  siill  greater  in  esses  where  more  than  one  fire  is  maintained.  In  this  case  the  chim- 
ney may  have  three  compartments,  the  central  one  serving  as  the  ventilating  shaft.  Where 
chimneys  are  already  constructed  without  the  division,  and  not  reaching  to  the  cellar  bot- 
tom, an  imperfect  yet  valuable  substitute  for  this  arrangement  is  to  conduct  a  stove-pipe 
from  the  cellar  into  the  cbjmney,  leaving  the  bottom  open. 
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of  local  health  boards  in  their  last  annual  report  is  this:  "  What 
proportion  of  the  dwelling  houses  in  your  town,  city,  or  village  are 
either  habitually  damp,  or  damp  in  wet  weather? "  Out  of  36? 
who  returned  answers  more  or  less  definite  to  this  inquiry,  only 
83  reply  that  ail  the  dwellings  in  their  towns  are  dry,  leaving  more 
than  three-fourths  of  all  the  localities  in  which  a  varying  propor- 
tion of  the  houses  are  reported  as  being  more  or  less  damp,  and 
therefore  more  or  less  dangerous  to  the  health  and  lives  of  the 
dwellers  in  them.  Some  of  the  replies  assert  that  three-fourths, 
five-sixths,  nine-tenths,  and  in  no  less  than  nine  cases  that  all  the 
cellars  in  those  districts  are  in  this  condition!  Others  still,  while 
giving  no  definite  proportions,  affirm  that  "many"  "a  large  pro- 
portion," "  nearly  all,"  etc.,  are  damp  either  habitually  or  at  times. 
It  is  probably  entirely  safe  to  conclude  that  more  than  half  of  all 
the  cellars  in  Wisconsin  are  at  some  season,  or  through  the  entire 
year,  wet  or  damp,  and,  consequently,  in  need  of  thorough  drainage. 
It  may  and  doubtless  will  be  affirmed,  that  this  in  some  cases  is  an 
impossibility;  if  the  assertion  be  true,  the  only  reply  is,  that  such 
.localities  are  unfit  for  the  building  of  human  habitations  thereon, 
and  should  be  studiously  avoided.  Yet  if  by  any  combination  of 
circumstances  such  avoidance  is  impossible,  it  is  surely  the  part  of 
prudence  in  such  situations  to  construct  dwellings  entirely  with- 
out cellars,  and  to  raise  them  well  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
between  which  and  the  lowest  floor  a  perfectly  free  circulation  of 
air  should  be  insured.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  better  by  far  forego 
any  seeming  advantage  which  may  accrue  from  residence  in  such  a 
spot,  and  abandon  it. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to  do  more  than  to  allude  thus 
briefly  to  the  question  of  drainage  as  related  to  building  sites,  the 
subject  having  been  discussed  by  Dr.  Marks  in  the  first  annual 
report  of  this  board;  neither  do  we  intend  to  make  any  reference 
here  to  sewerage,  further  than  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
while  drainage  has  for  its  distinct  and  only  proper  object  the  re- 
moval of  superfluous  water  from  the  soil,  the  peculiar  office  of 
sewerage  is  the  removal  of  the  waste  and  filth  which  are  the  inev- 
itable accompaniments  of  life.     Both  are  necessary  as  well  for  the 
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isolated  farm  house  as  for  dwellings  aggregated  into  villages,  towns, 
and  cities,  but  neither  can  properly  take  the  place  of  the  other,  and 
the  cases  in  which  it  is  prudent  or  safe  for  them  to  have  any  com- 
mon connection  or  termination  even,  must  be  regarded  as  excep- 
tional. Nevertheless,  instances  of  the  violation  of  this  principle  are 
exceeding  frequent.  Almost  as  a  rule,  wherever  there  is  a  drain, 
from  the  kitchen  sink  of  an  isolated  dwelling  it  empties  into  the 
•cellar  drain  at  a  short  distance  from  the  house,  and  very  commonly 
in  towns,  and  even  in  cities  of  very  considerable  pretensions,  one 
common  drain  or  sewer  receives  not  only  the  drainage  of  all  the 
■cellars  in  its  vicinity,  but  also  the  discharge  from  large  numbers  of 
kitchen  sinks.  It  should  be  no  matter  of  wonder  if,  from  the  waste 
and  filth  of  many  households  thus  accumulated  in  one  putrefying 
mass,  highly  poisonous  gases  are  generated  to  find  their  way  back 
through  wholly  untrapped  drains  into  cellars,  and  thence  into  the 
dwellings  of  those  whose  sanitary  surroundings  may  otherwise  be 
unexceptionable. 

And  just  here  it  is  in  place  to  remark  upon  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  homes  of  the  more  careful  and  better  instructed  among  our 
citizens  are  thus  immediately  subjected  to  a  physical  influence  of 
the  most  undesirable  kind,  emanating  from  the  dwellings  of  the 
more  ignorant  and  neglectful — indeed,  from  those  of  the  most 
filthy  and  careless  among  our  population;  from  these  last  are 
poured  into  sewers  and  drains  masses  of  putrescible  filth  from 
which  are  given  off  foul  vapors  and  pestilence-producing  germs  of 
all  kinds.  Following  the  laws  that  regulate  the  diffusion  of  gases, 
these  penetrate  every  side  drain  and  connecting  pipe,  finding  most 
easy  access  to  the  houses  which  in  winter  are  best  provided  with 
the  means  of  producing  a  warm  atmosphere  within  them;  thus  by 
the  very  means  employed  to  secure  comfort,  foul  gases  are  drawn 
into  these  dwellings  to  mingle  with  the  respired  air,  and  thus,  we 
are  persuaded,  may  be  explained  the  origin  of  many  cases  of  sick- 
ness otherwise  inexplicable.  Thus  also  the  filth  of  one  household 
or  neighborhood  may  contaminate  another  far  removed  from  and 
apparently  wholly  unconnected  with  it. 

Another  aspect  of  the  question  of  drainage  is  presented  when 
<we  consider  the  case  of 
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ARTIFICIAL   OBSTRUCTIONS. 

Not  unfrequently  even  the  natural  drainage  of  a  country  pro- 
vided by  its  rivers  and  other  water  courses  is  interfered  with  by 
art.  The  demands  of  civilization  are  such  that  mills  and  manu- 
factories are  usually  among  the  first  enterprises  undertaken  in  a 
new  country.  Land  is  cheap  and  abundant,  and  for  a  long  time, 
perhaps,  even  if  a  considerable  overflowage  be  caused  by  the  means 
employed  to  create  the  needed  power,  the  interference  with  other 
appreciable  interests  of  the  country  is  very  slight,  if  it  exists  at 
all.  The  mill  is  a  real  convenience  to  the  people  —  meets  an  actual 
want,  and  materially  assists  in  developing  the  resources  and  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  community.  During  all  this  period,  the 
possible  sanitary  questions  that  may  in  the  future  grow  out  of  the 
overflowage  have  hardly  been  taken  into  consideration  at  all,  but 
in  the  lapse  of  time  the  case  assumes  a  wholly  different  aspect. 

Other  mills  and  manufactories  may  have  arisen  upon  the  same 
stream,  so  that  it  not  uncommonly  becomes,  necessary  to  hoard  the 
water  for  their  use  in  reservoirs  or  ponds,  accumulating  in  times 
of  abundance  a  stock  upon  which  to  draw  in  seasons  of  drought. 
This  involves  increased  and  irregular  obstruction  of  the  outflow, 
and  in  this  way,  if  not  by  the  original  erection  of  the  dam,  the  level 
of  the  ground-water  is  raised,  and  much  land  that  otherwise  would 
be  dry  and  healthy  is  either  changed  into  a  swamp,  or  becomes  so 
water-soaked  as  to  render  it  much  less  valuable  for  cultivation  and 
highly  unsafe  as  a  place  of  human  residence.  "  The  evil  of  ob- 
structions to  streams  and  rivers,"  says  Judge  French,  looking  at 
the  matter  solely  in  the  light  of  its  interference  with  farming  in- 
terests, "  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  land  visibly  overflowed  nor 
to  land  at  the  level  of  the  dam.  Running  water  is  never  level,  or 
it  could  not  flow,  and  in  crooked  streams  which  flow  through 
meadows  obstructed  by  grass  and  bushes,  the  water  raised  by  a 
dam  often  stands  many  feet  higher  at  a  mile  or  two  back  than  at 
the  dam.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  set  limits  to  such  a  flow- 
age.  Water  is  flowed  into  the  sub-soil,  or  rather  is  prevented  from 
running  out;  the  natural  drainage  of  the  country  is  prevented,  and 
land  which  might  well  be  drained  artificially  were  the  stream  not 
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obstructed,  is  found  to  be  so  near  the  level  as  to  be  deprived  of 

the  requisite  fall  by  back-water,  or  the  sluggish  current  occasioned 

by  the  dam." 

»  The  sanitarian,  looking  at  the  effect  of  this  obstruction  of  water 
courses,  sees,  in  addition  to  the  common  dangers  of  soil-saturation, 
the  added  one  that  the  withdrawal  of  large  quantities  of  water  from 
the  reservoirs  in  midsummer  will  leave  stagnant  pools,  and  expose 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  or  the  more  dangerous  deposits  of 
sewage,  to  decomposition  at  a  time  when  the  fever-producing 
power  is  at  its  maximum.  The  instances  of  sickness  that  have 
been  occasioned  in  this  way  within  our  own  state,  that  have  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Board  of  Health,  have  been  so  numerous 
as  to  justify  a  reference  to  this  matter  as  a  great  sanitary  evil. 

The  problem  of  relief,  especially  where  such  institutions  have 
been  long  established  and  are  under  the  protection  of  legal  char- 
ters, is  one  of  difficult  solution,  even  when  the  evils  caused  may- 
be clearly  manifest.  It  would  be  very  far  from  our  purpose  or 
wish  to  suggest  any  abridgement  of  the  industrial  resources  of  the 
state,  among  which  mills  and  manufactories  occupy  a  foremost  po- 
sition. They  are  far  too  valuable  a  factor  in  the  prosperity  of  our 
commonwealth,  and  too  essentially  a  necessity  for  the  people,  to 
admit  of  any  unnecessary  curtailment  of  their  privileges  or  any 
needless  restrictions  upon  their  development.  So  far  from  advo- 
cating these,  we  would  extend  to  such  industries  the'  protecting 
arms  of  public  law  and  public  sentiment,  and  encourage  their  in- 
crease and  multiplication  upon  every  available  stream,  controlling 
them  only  to  such  extent  as  is  needful  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  health.  And  yet  it  must  be  said  that  there  is  room  for  more 
than  question,  if  there  are  not  cases  where  the  interests  of  an  in- 
dividual, of  a  corporation  or  of  an  industry  should  be  held  in  sub- 
jection to  the  interests  of  the  community  —  where  neither  individ- 
uals or  corporations  should  have  the  right  to  enjoy  a  privilege,  or 
maintain  a  business  which  abridges  the  rights  of  their  neighbors  or 
imperils  the  public  health.  Gen.  Viele  relates  the  experience  of  a 
physician  who  "  knew  of  a  case  in  his  own  practice,  where  one 
mill-dam  that  did  not  yield  an  income  of  $400  [per  annum],  had 
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caused  the  death  of  twenty  persons."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there 
is  no  parallel  to  such  a  case  in  this  state,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that 
even  here  in  Wisconsin  there  are  cases  in  which  the  health  of  whole 
communities  may  be  imperilled  by  the  causes  here  spoken  of  — 
that  it  is  an  eminently  proper  question  for  consideration  by  our 
law- makers  whether,  hereafter  at  least,  the  granting  of  charters  for 
the  erection  of  mill-dams  or  other  obstructions  to  water  courses,  of 
whatsoever  nature,  shall  not  be  postponed  until  there  shall  have  been 
given  the  most  careful  consideration  to  each  individual  case,  and 
to  the  sanitary  questions  which  may  possibly  be  involved  in  it.  If 
it  be  held  that  the  charter  of  a  water  privilege  carries  with  it  the 
implication  "  that  the  legislature  had  in  view  all  the  consequences 
which  were  to  flow  from  the  act  they  authorized,"  then  these  con- 
sequences should  be  well  considered  in  view  of  the  possible  griev- 
ious  injuries  to  health  and  life  that  may  result  to  the  many,  while 
the  benefits  are  confined  to  the  very  few. 

Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  in  an  article  on  the  Political  Economy  of 
Health,  printed  in  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  1874,  very  forcibly  says  :  "  In  as  far  as  human  life  is 
more  important  than  all  financial  interests,  and  even  in  the  finan- 
cial view,  the  creative  power  of  human  force  is  more  valuable  than 
all  created  capital,  this  cardinal  interest  of  the  people  individually 
and  collectively  should  take  precedence  of  all  other  provisions  in 
all  legislation. 

"  Every  law,  grant  or  privilege  from  the  legislature  should  have 
this  invariable  condition:  that  human  health,  strength  or  comfort 
should  in  no  manner  or  degree  be  impaired  or  vitiated  thereby. 

"  When  the  legislature  grants  the  right  to  build  a  dam  and  flow 
the  waters  of  streams  and  ponds,  the  grantee  is  held  responsible 
for  all  the  damage  that  may  be  caused  thereby  to  lands,  crops  and 
other  mills.  All  this  is  well,  for  these  may  be  compensated  in 
money;  but  besides  this  he  should  be  held  responsible  that  no  dam- 
age shall  be  caused  to  human  life  and  comfort  by  the  changes  in 
the  condition  of  the  waters.  This  cannot  be  compensated  by 
money." 

The  dangers  to  which  the  public  health  is  subjected  from  the 
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overflowage  caused  by  obstructions  to  the  water  courses  of  a  region 
in  the  nature  of  dams,  etc.,  has  been  widely  recognized  by  sanita- 
rians both  in  this  and  in  foreign  countries.  In  England  and  Scot- 
land the  subject  has  been  actively  discussed  and  has  been  the  mat- 
ter of  special  legislation;  but  in  this  country  little  has  been  done 
beyond  calling  attention  to  it  as  a  thing  which,  in  many  places,  is 
imperilling  the  lives  of  whole  communities.  In  the  older  and 
more  thickly  settled  states,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  evil  is  more 
apparent,  and  the  late  Dr.  Derby,  in  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  has  adduced  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  production  of  extensive  epidemics  by  the  causes 
under  consideration  ;  some  of  such  extent  as  to  affect  many  hun- 
dreds of  people;  and  the  same  writer  has  well  said,  that  "we  are 
not  to  expect  in  the  midst  of  civilization,  with  all  the  complica- 
tions that  man's  industry  has  woven  about  us,  that  water  obstruc- 
tions can  be  avoided.  They  contribute  to  the  wealth  and  pros- 
perity, and  therefore  indirectly  to  the  health  of  the  people.  But 
it  is  also  well  to  remember  that  they  are  of  themselves,  and  directly, 
harmful  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  putting  checks  upon  na- 
ture's plan  of  water  purification.  There  will  never  be  wanting 
advocates  of  any  application  of  natural  forces  which  leads  to  indi- 
vidualforjcorporate  profit,  while  considerations  of  public  health  are 
always  less  obvious,  and  even  when  plain  enough  to  those  who, 
seekgthem,  are  of  necessity  but  partially  recognized  by  those  with 
whose  interests  they  conflict.  It  seems  well,  therefore,  that  atten- 
tion should  be  drawn  to  such  injuries  as  are  likely  to  result  from 
interference  with  the  natural  flowage  of  streams,"  etc. 

The  plea  of  necessity  for  the  erection  of  mill-powers  upon  slug- 
gish streams  and  in  flat  countries,  where  such  obstructions  will 
cause  an  amount  of  overflowage  and  consequent  soil-saturation 
sufficient  to  make  residence  near  or  upon  it  unsafe,  is  not  in  this 
State  a  valid  one.  Wisconsin  is  abundantly  supplied  with  rivers 
and  streams  whose  flow  is  rapid,  and  upon  which  ample  reservoirs 
of~pure  water  can  be  maintained  without  danger  to  the  health  of 
her  citizens. 

If  in  the  future  our  legislators  will  refuse  to  grant  charters  for 
7  — S.  B.  H. 
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the  erection  of  mill-dams,  or  for  any  other  obstruction  to  natural 
water  courses,  except  where  the  conditions  just  named  prevail, 
rarely  if  ever  will  any  real  inconvenience  be  entailed  upon  the  peo- 
ple. We  believe  that  the  time  has  passed  when  such  obstructions 
to  the  natural  flow  of  water  can  be  erected  with  a  reckless  disre- 
gard of  all  sanitary  laws,  and  that  legislative  authority  to  erect  a 
dam,  or  otherwise  to  interfere  with  nature's  methods  of  drainage, 
should  hereafter  be  granted  only  after  the  most  careful  surveys 
shall  have  been  made,  and  with  a  full  consideration  of  the  sanitary 
questions  which  may  possibly  be  involved.  We  believe  also  that 
hereafter  the  boundaries  of  all  overflowage  which  may  be  caused 
by  authorized  obstructions,  should  be  both  clearly  defined  and  care- 
fully protected  by  law. 
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SOME  OF  THE  PREVENTABLE  CAUSES  OF 

INSANITY. 


By  WALTER  KEMPSTER,  M.  DM 
Superintendent  of  the  Northern  Hospi'al  for  the  Insane,  at  Oahkosh. 


The  old  adage,  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a  pound 
of  cure,  appears  to  have  taken  forcible  hold  upon  the  thinking  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  Individual  effort  and  advanced  ideas  in  cer- 
tain communities  have  given  preventive  measures  an  impetus  un- 
known heretofore,  and  with  results  which  could  not  have  been 
predicted  in  the  "  good  old  times  "  when  the  adage  was  a  proverb 
only. 

To-day,  the  efforts  of  the  advanced  members  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  the  world  over,  are  in  the  direction  of  the  prevention 
instead  of  the  cure  of  diseases;  and  the  success  thu3  far  attend- 
ing this  departure  is  such  as  to  warrant  the  furtherance  of  this 
object,  if  need  be,  by  the  power  of  the  law. 

Just  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  ultimately  between  those 
diseases  which  may  be  prevented,  and  those  which  may  not,  it  is 
impossible  to  predict;  but  one  fact  is  apparent  and  that  is  sufficient 
for  our  present  purpose;  it  is,  that  wherever  prevention  has  been 
thoroughly  and  completely  tried,  no  matter  whether  the  effort  was 
directed  against  small-pox,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  yellow  fever 
or  typhoid  fever,  there  the  disease  has  been  stayed  in  its  progress; 
these  diseases  can  not  find  lodgment  where  there  is  no  filth.  The 
time  has  arrived  in  the  progress  of  civilization^  when  it  is  necessary 
to  impress  upon  communities  the  importance,  and  indeed  the  nec- 
essity, of  keeping  clean  bodies,  cleau  houses  and  clean  cities,  if  they 
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would   enjoy  freedom    from  disease;    that  cleanliness   will  yield 
healthfulness;  that  dirtiness  will  beget  disease. 

This  much  may  be  predicated  of  disease  in  general,  but  what  has 
this  to  do  with  the  subject  of  this  paper?  Whatever  diseases  are 
to  be  ultimately  considered  non-preventable,  insanity  is  certainly 
not  to  be  so  regarded. 

Insanity  is  a  disease  which  may  be  prevented  in  a  large  percent- 
age of  cases  both  by  individual  effort,  by  wise  and  wholesome  laws 
by  a  proper  training  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  a  sound  education. 

To  the  proper  training  of  the  faculties,  not  so  much  perhaps 
in  classic  literature  as  in  the  laws  governing  mankind,  and 
to  individual  effort,  self  control,  etc.,  we  are  to  look  for  the 
most  perfect  results  to  follow.  Ignorance  and  apathy  are  the 
congeners  which  favor  the  spread  of  disease;  these  must  be  re- 
moved; the  people  must  be  made  aware  that  either  or  both  will 
spread  misery  and  death  in  their  wake,  that  universal  cleanliness 
of  body,  home  and  town,  and  a  close  guardianship  of  health,  will 
prevent  insanity  as  well  as  other  forms  of  disease. 

Upon  what  facts  are  these  statements  based?  If  any  one  inter- 
ested in  the  matter  will  turn  to  the  statistics  found  in  nearly  every 
report  issuing  from  hospitals  for  insane  the  world  over,  they  will 
find  in  the  table  of  causation  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  insanity 
caused  by  some  circumstances  which  may  be  averted  or  controlled. 
Taking  at  random  from  among  the  reports  of  hospitals  for  insane 
for  1878,  thirteen  reports  from  as  many  states,  it  appears  from  the 
table  mentioned  that  1,236  persons  became  insane  from  causes 
clearly  within  the  power  of  the  individuals  to  have  prevented,  this 
being  28  per  cent,  on  the  whole  number  of  admissions.  And  this 
is  limited  to  causes,  as  before  said,  clearly  within  the  power  of  the 
individual  to  prevent. 

This  estimate  is  too  low,  as  the  reports  themselves  indicate,  for 
many  were  not  included  in  the  list  who  might  have  been  placed 
there  with  propriety.  Without  entering  further  into  a  discussion 
of  the  general  subject,  let  us  for  a  moment  examine  some  of  the 
assigned  causes  enumerated  and  see  whether  they  are  preventable 
or  not.     The  list  of  causes  to  which  we  refer  are  capable  of  indefi- 
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nite  division,  but  they  can  be  just  as  well  grouped  and  treated 
together.  Among  the  most  pronounced  causes  we  may  mention 
over- work;  want  of  proper  food;  intemperance  and  dissipation,  and 
disregard  of  the  ordinary  laws  pertaining  to  health.  Many  cases  of 
insanity  may,  and  doubtless  do,  have  as  factors,  several  of  the 
conditions  enumerated  above  combined;  thus,  over-work  and 
want  of  nourishment  generally  attend  each  other  perhaps  as 
cause  and  effect;  while  intemperance,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
abuse  of  alcoholic  stimulants  and  tobacco,  may  and  often  does 
lay  the  foundation  for  either  or  both  the  above  named  causes 
with  many  others,  for  the  effects  of  intemperance  are  far-reaching, 
extending  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations  of  the  descend- 
ants of  those  who  are  addicted  to  the  habit;  not  that  each  success- 
ive generation  will  be  necessarily  drunkards,  but  they  will  suffer 
the  penalty  which  invariably  follows  the  prolonged  disregard  of  a 
general  law.  How  does  over-work  produce  insanity?  Over-work 
of  any  kind,  protracted  for  a  length  of  time,  may  eventually  produce 
insanity;  but  to  avoid  generalities  and  endeavor  to  benefit  by  the 
examples  we  meet  with  daily,  let  us  examine  briefly  the  kind  of 
over-work  that  brings  to  our  state  hospitals  those  persons  who 
have  been  been  classified  as  insane  from  over  work. 

A  large  part  of  the  population  in  the  northern  portion  of  this 
state  is  composed  of  persons  who  have  sought  a  residence  in  the 
new  world.  Elated  with  the  prospect  of  establishing  a  home  and 
owning  it,  they  settle  in  the  forest.  Ax  in  hand,  their  sturdy  work- 
manship opens  up  a  clearing  in  which  crops  are  to  be  produced 
for  the  sustenance  of  life  and  for  the  accumulation  of  future  wealth. 
Vigorous  health,  with  prospects  of  emolument,  lends  strength  to  the 
arm  of  the  young  emigrant,  and  for  a  time  he  laughs  at  prolonged 
toil,  frontier  hardships  and  privations*  Through  wet  and  dry,  cold 
and  heat,  from  early  dawn  until  latest  dark,  hard  work,  involving  the 
active  exercise  of  almost  every  muscle  in  the  body,  characterizes 
the  laborious  daily  toil  of  a  class  of  people  who  are  unceasing  in 
their  effort  to  own  the  land  they  settle  upon,  at  no  matter  what 
cost  to  the  powers  of  physical  endurance.  The  few  hours  of  sleep 
snatched  from  the  daily  toil  (and  this  begrudged)  is  not  sufficient 
to  rest  the  body  from  the  fatigues  of  one  day  before  another  begins, 
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and  the  process  of  wearing  out  exceeds  the  process  of  building  up, 
long  before  nature  intended  that  it  should  be  so. 

For  awhile  all  is  well,  and  the  draught  upon  the  system  is  not 
noticed;  but  slowly,  quietly,  this  drainage  of  strength,  this  over- 
work, begins  to  make  its  mark;  the  subject  not  being  acquainted 
with  the  troublesome  hindrances  which  prevent  him  from  accom- 
plishing as  much  work  as  usual,  ascribes  the  difficulty  to  something 
else,  and  keeps  on  his  way  until,  at  last,  when  his  farm  is  cleared 
and  paid  for,  he  finds,  alas!  that  he  is  broken  down,  and 
his  incessant  hard  work,  his  disregard  for  the  laws  of  health, 
his  long  defiance  to  the  needfulness  of  rest,  of  sleep,  now 
deprive  him  entirely  of  the  latter,  and  he  sinks  into  a  profound 
melancholy  or  hopeless  dementia,  in  which  unhappy  state  he  ends 
his  days. 

If  to  this  condition  we  add  want  of  the  absolute  essentials  for 
the  proper  maintenance  of  healthy  bodies,  by  lack  of  nourishment, 
another  element  enters  into  the  case,  an  element  which  is  even 
more  potent  for  harm  than  hard  work,  and  the  break  down  will  be 
more  certain  and  the  wreck  more  complete. 

This  is  not  an  overdrawn  picture  —  there  are  now  many  men  and 
women  in  our  hospitals  whose  history  corresponds  almost  identi- 
cally with  the  conditions  above  enumerated,  who  have  been  brought 
to  their  present  state  by  over-work,  and  want  of  proper  rest  and 
food.  It  may  be  asked  why  this  should  be  so,  considering  that 
the  life  of  a  farmer  is  regarded  as  the  healthiest  of  occupations. 
Doubtless  the  farmer's  life,  so  long  as  it  is  pursued  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  governing  life,  is  one  of  the  very  healthiest  of  occu- 
pations, but  pursued  as  described,  without  proper  rest,  with  no 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  body,  disregarding  wet  and  cold, 
no  wonder  that  rheumatic  affections  attack  the  individual  and  pre- 
pare an  easy  way  for  the  advance  of  other  diseases  usually  con- 
nected with  impaired  circulation  of  the  blood.  It  is  not  the  occu- 
pation, but  the  ignorance  of  how  to  preserve  health,  that  breaks 
down  the  individual. 

Each  individual  is  endowed  with  a  certain  amount  of  power ; 
that  power  or  force  is  maintained   by  properly  balancing  all  the 
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bodily  functions,  and  this  condition  is  maintained  by  performing  no 
more  work  than  can  properly  be  done  without  making  a  draft  upon 
the  system.  As  surely  as  the  force  called  upon  to  accomplish  a 
-certain  object  no  matter  what,  exceeds  the  amount  the  individual 
<5an  properly  yield,  just  so  sure  does  it  take  away  from  the  power 
to  resist  encroachments  of  disease ;  indeed,  it  hastens  disease,  and 
hence  shortens  life. 

The  power  possessed  by  each  individual  is  a  limited  quantity;  if 
the  demand  exceeds  the  limit,  by  just  so  much  is  health  impaired 
and  life  shortened. 

Exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  to  excessive  muscular  strain,  and  pro- 
tracted hard  labor,  predisposes  the  individual  to  diseases  of  the 
circulation,  to  "  heart  disease  "  and  to  "  nervous  diseases,"  which 
frequently  ends  in  insanity  of  a  chronic  type.  The  laws  governing 
health  and  life  are  immutable  and  can  not  be  ignored.  Every 
one  who  imagines  himself  possessed  of  greater  powers  of  endurance 
than  his  fellow  man,  deceives  himself —  he  has  already  opened  the 
door  through  which  disease  shall  soon  stalk,  and  his  boasted  prowess 
makes  him  an  easy  prey.  Eight  hours  of  hard  muscular  labor  is  as 
much  as  can  be  borne  properly  out  of  the  twenty-four  without 
damaging  health.  Eight  may  be  spent  in  light  work  and  amuse- 
ment, and  the  balance  must  be  spent  in  sleep.  He  who  seeks  to 
set  aside  the  rule  which  time  and  experience  both  proclaim  to  be 
the  best,  does  so  with  the  positive  assurance  that  he  is  shortening 
his  own  life,  by  bringing  upon  himself  disease  in  some  form. 

Nature  is  a  strict  accountant.  You  may  draw  upon  her  resources, 
if  you  will,  but  she  will  demand  back  everything  she  gives  ;  if 
:she  is  not  paid  in  regular  installments  the  demand  will  come  in 
bulk,  and  then  only  death  will  satisfy  her. 

With  over- work  of  body  there  is  usually  another  troublesome  dif- 
ftculty;  it  is  worry  of  mind.  Although  seed  time  and  harvest  have 
continued  almost  uninterrupted  since  the  world  began,  there  is, 
nevertheless,  among  a  large  class  of  people  a  feeling  that,  perhaps, 
it  will  fail  this  year;  if  the  worry  is  not  about  the  crops  it  is  about 
something  else.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency  to 
worry  about  everything  that  concerns  life  in  any  of  its  phases,  no 
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matter  whether  in  the  walks  of  the  husbandman,  or  in  the  depart- 
ments of  commerce  or  the  professions.  Worry  and  fret,  needless 
anxiety  irritate  every  fibre  in  the  brain  and  prevents  nature  from 
accomplishing  her  usually  even  course,  so  that  her  work  can  not  be 
smoothly  done;  the  result  is  always  detrimental  to  healthfulness, 
inducing  4l  nervousness,"  loss  of  sleep  or  horrible  dreams,  and  in 
the  end  melancholy  and  insanity. 

With  many  in  our  community  over-work  is  attended  by  another 
fertile  cause  of  insanity;  that  is,  underfeeding.  By  this  term  (un- 
derfeeding) we  not  only  understand  want  of  sufficient  food  but 
also  improper  food,  no  matter  what  quantity  is  eaten;  or,  again, 
improperly  cooked  food,  which  was  originally  good  and  whole- 
some. It  may  appear  paradoxical  to  say  that  there  are  many  in- 
stances of  a  break  down  in  physical  and  mental  health,  occurring 
among  people  who  live  on  farms,  because  they  do  not  have  enough 
to  eat,  but  such  is  nevertheless  the  fact;  among  a  certain  portion 
of  the  community,  the  haste  to  get  rich  leads  to  little  less  than 
starvation  in  the  household.  I  speak  from  actual  observation,  in 
asserting  that  insane  people  are  brought  to  this  hospital  from  large 
farms  which  they  own,  who  have  denied  themselves  the  requisite 
nourishment  to  sustain  a  healthy  body;  living  upon  the  most  parsi- 
monious diet,  that  the  last  grain  of  wheat  may  be  sold.  This  is 
not  true  of  the  entire  community,  but  there  are  people  in  the  com- 
munity who  are  accounted  "  well  fixed,"  of  whom  it  is  true.  Such 
cases  not  unfrequently  recover  at  once,  by  simply  supplying  that 
which  they  have  been  deprived  of  —  good  food.  Food,  again, 
spoiled  in  cooking  is  not  much  better  than  a  limited  supply;  in- 
deed, is  not  so  beneficial  as  a  limited  supply  of  good  food  well 
cooked. 

The  average  stomach  in  an  agricultural  community  is  treated 
with  little  respect;  it  is  often  made  to  do  duty  which  would  ruin  a 
grist  mill  or  a  soap  vat,  and  it  is  made  the  receptacle  for  morsels 
never  intended  by  nature  for  the  human  economy.  "  Hard  bread," 
and  salt  pork  fried  till  it  is  as  tough  as  sole  leather,  and  swimming 
in  clear  fat,  which  is  used  as  a  lubricant  to  the  throat,  making  swal- 
lowing a  possibility,  the  only  apparent  object  being  to  get  the 
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mass  into  the  stomach  as  rapidly  as  possible;  and  this  continued 
three  times  a  day,  year  in  and  year  out,  is  not  a  method  likely  to 
strengthen  the  digestive  apparatus,  and  it  certainly  does  not  sup- 
ply all  that  the  system  needs  to  maintain  health.  Pork  requires  a 
longer  time  to  digest  than  any  other  meat  when  cooked  in  a  proper 
manner,  and  when  floated  into  the  stomach,  a  cinder  on  a  wave  of 
fat,  the  fact  is  that  it  does  not  digest. 

Fried  meat  of  any  kind  is  less  easily  digested  than  broiled  or 
boiled  —  but  it  will  not  do  to  digress  from  our  subject,  although 
a  chapter  might  with  propriety  be  introduced  on  the  part  played 
in  the  production  of  insanity  by  unwholesome  and  improperly 
cooked  food. 

A  single  fact  may  be  mentioned  upon  this  subject,  which  is,  that 
the  great  majority  of  insane  people,  when  brought  to  the  hospital, 
have  some  difficulty  with  the  stomach  —  generally  called  dyspepsia 
by  the  friends,  but  it  often  yields  to  the  kindly  influences  of  a 
generous  diet  of  well  cooked  food. 

It  is  no  unimportant  part  that  this  matter  of  improper  diet  plays 
in  the  production  of  all  diseases.  When  badly  nourished  muscles 
are  called  upon  to  do  an  amount  of  work  which  the  well  fed  would 
fail  to  do,  another  element  enters  into  consideration;  an  element 
which  a  little  effort,  a  "'little  knowledge  rightly  applied,  would  ex- 
clude entirely  from  the  list  of  causes.  No  engineer  would  expect 
his  engine  to  do  fall  duty  upon  a  half  supply  of  fuel;  then  if  his 
fuel  was  green  it  would  seem  hopeless  to  expect  any  result.  Yet 
there  are  men,  engineers  of  their  own  bodies,  who  require  results 
just  as  impossible  from  the  human  economy,  and  wonder  when  the 
machine  breaks  down;  the  wonder  is,  that  it  should  hold  out  so 
long. 

To  properly  sustain  all  the  functions  of  health,  there  must  be  a 
variety  of  healthy  foods  — the  bones  require  one  kind  of  nourish- 
ment, the  muscles  another,  and  the  nervous  system  still  another, 
and  each  will  deteriorate  unless  it  obtains  the  particular  kind  of 
food  adapted  to  its  wants.  Some  years  ago,  a  very  severe  form  of 
"  nervous  fever  "  broke  out  in  Massachusetts,  and  afterwards  in 
Michigan.     It  was  fatal  in  its  effects,  the  fatality  apparently  being 
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due  to  severe  spasms;  for  a  long  time  the  cause  of  this  nervous 
fever  baffled  every  one;  but  at  last  it  was  traced  directly  and  un- 
mistakably to  the  use  of  flour  made  from  grain  which  was  spurred, 
and  from  what  is  sometimes  called  "  musty  "  grain,  both  unmarket- 
able products —  hence  used  in  the  household;  a  disposition  of  unsal- 
able farm  products  not  unknown  at  this  time. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  the  persons  who  used  this  kind  of  flour 
.  knew  what  the  consequences  would  be,  but  unfortunately  ignor- 
ance does  not  exempt  mankind  from  the  penalties  attached  to 
broken  laws.  It  is  our  duty  to  know  how  to  avoid  the  causes  which 
lead  to  unfortunate  results.  Pork  often  contains  the  germs  of  dis- 
eases which  are  loathsome  to  contemplate;  measly  pork  is  another 
name  simply  for  pork  containing  tape  worms;  and  the  deadly 
trichina  finds  within  the  muscles  of  pigs  a  lurking  place,  waiting 
only  until  it  reaches  the  stomach  before  beginning  its  work  of  de- 
struction and  death.  These  latter  conditions  are  not  perhaps  direct 
precursors  of  insanity,  but  they  are  precursors  of  forms  of  diseases 
which,  if  they  do  not  kill  outright,  leave  the  system  in  a  condition 
which  favors  the  development  of  any  disorder  which  may  seek  en- 
trance, ending  sometimes  in  insanity. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  this  to  be  so;  that  it  is,  can  be  made  ap- 
parent to  any  person  sufficiently  interested  to  make  peronal  exami- 
nation. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  a  cause  which,  for  wide- 
spread energy,  must  be  regarded  as  the  great  cause  of  insanity. 
I  refer  to  the  habitual  use  of  intoxicants.  Without  entering  into 
a  discussion  of  the  moral  considerations  pertaining  to  this  subject, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  habitual  use  of  intoxicants  has  caused 
more  wide-spread  misery,  more  revolting  crime,  more  disease  and 
wretchedness  in  every  form  than  any  other  agent;  without  moral- 
izing, however,  it  becomes  us  to  consider  the  question  in  a  candid 
manner,  unbiased  by  personal  feeling,  and  accepting  results  based 
upon  scientific  deductions  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  we  re- 
ceive demonstrations  on  any  other  subject,  and  for  like  reasons; 
that  is,  because  they  are  true. 

To  start  with,  it  may  be  necessary  to  ask  whether  the  prolonged 
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use  of  alcohol  really  does  have  any  effect  upon  the  various  organs 
•of  the  body;  if  so,  upon  what  organs,  and  how  they  are  affected. 

To  those  familiar  with  the  literature  of  this  subject,  it  is  "  thrice 
to  slay  the  slain,"  to  assert  that  the  prolonged  use  of  alcohol  has 
a  direct  effect  upon  the  organization,  and  that  its  effects  are  dele- 
terious; indeed,  it  has  been  called  the  ct  genius  of  degeneration," 
so  marked  are  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  continued  use  of  alcohol 
in  any  of  its  forms  upon  the  organs  of  the  body. 

Alcohol  is  the  base  upon  which  all  intoxicants  in  ordinary  use  rest; 
no  matter  whether  the  beverage  is  beer,  wine,  or  whisky,  it  is 
only  a  mixture  in  which  alcohol  exists  in  a  greater  or  less  quantity 
according  as  it  is  diluted  with  more  or  less  water. 

What,  then,  are  the  effects  produced  by  the  introduction  of  alco- 
hol into  the  system? 

We  will  suppose  a  healthy  man  who  has  never  used  alcohol  in  any 
form.  The  first  symptom  noted  after  the  introduction  of  alcohol, 
is  more  rapid  action  of  the  heart;  this  fact  has  been  established 
over  and  over  again,  both  on  man  and  the  lower  animals,  and  up  to 
a  certain  extent  the  rapidity  of  the  heart  action  increases  propor- 
tionately with  the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  alcohol  drank.  As  a 
result,  the  heart  is  overworked,  and  when  the  alcohol  is  withdrawn 
the  heart  Hags  —  does  not  beat  as  fast  or  as  forcibly  as  in  health, 
and  exhibits  signs  of  weakness.  When  the  heart  beats  fast  the 
blood  is  sent  more  forcibly  through  the  blood  vessels,  giving  color 
to  the  cheeks,  indicating  that  the  blood  vessels  have  been  filled  up 
fuller  than  usual;  the  condition  observed  in  the  cheek  is  only  an 
index  of  what  is  going  on  elsewhere;  if  it  were  possible  to  see  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow,  the  same  appearance  would  be  noticed, 
that  is,  all  the  vessels  are  distended  beyond  their  usual  size,  and 
by  the  process  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  impaired.  This  effect 
is  not  brought  about  by  the  direct  action  of  the  alcohol  on  the  heart 
or  blood  vessels,  but  because  of  its  influence  on  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  first;  and  the  brain  being,  so  to  speak,  excited  by 
the  stimulus,  causes  the  increased  action  of  the  heart.  So  that, 
(and  this  is  the  particular  point  to  which  direction  should  be  called), 
alcohol  exerts  its  power  first  upon  the  nervous  system.     This  is 
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well  established,  and  has  been  confirmed  over  and  over  again  by 
repeated  experiments;  it  is  a  scientific  fact,  and  stands  apart  from* 
all  moral  bearings  of  the  question. 

The  fact  being  established  that  alcohol  acts  directly  upon  the 
nervous  system,  it  remains,  now  to  ascertain  what  results  from  its 
continued  use.  Without  attempting  to  show  the  successive  steps 
by  which  the  brain  and  nervous  system  are  affected  by  alcohol,  it 
is  sufficient  to  say,  because  of  easy  proof,  that  with  every  potation 
of  alcohol  the  blood  vessels  within  the  brain,  and  they  are  to  be 
numbered  by  the  thousand,  are  distended;  this  distension  con- 
tinued, causes  the  vessel  to  lose  its  naturally  elastic  condition  and 
it  becomes  permanently  enlarged,  and  in  time  its  walls  are  thick- 
ened. After  a  longer  time  the  tissue  of  which  the  wall  is  made 
changes  into  a  fatty  state,  which  renders  it  comparatively  soft  and 
easily  torn,  and  it  then  happens  that  we  have  apoplexy  and  death, 
or  life  long  paralysis. 

Not  only  does  it  affect  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  but  it  changes 
the  very  fibre  of  the  brain  itself  and  in  much  the  same  way,  that  is, 
by  rendering  the  nerve  cells  fatty,  or  by  shriveling  them  and  wast- 
ing away  the  brain  substance. 

It  must  be  admitted  by  every  candid  mind  not  biased  by  a  pre- 
conceived idea,  that  an  agent,  no  matter  what  its  name,  capable  of 
producing  such  effects  must  give  rise  to  disease  of  some  kind. 

What  those  diseases  are  can  be  shown  by  statistical  evidence. 
Still  further  proof  that  alcohol  enters  into  the  nerve  tissue  directly, 
is  found  by  experimentation  upon  lower  animals;  the  brain  being 
subjected  to  examination  during  life,  while  the  animal  is  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  alcohol.  The  conditions  already  enumerated 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  brain, 
then  become  visible;  in  several  instances  the  same  condition  has  been 
observed  upon  the  human  subject.  Dr.  Richardson,  a  celebrated 
English  authority,  once  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  brain  of 
a  man  within  a  short  time  after  death.  He  says:  "  A  man  in  a 
paroxysm  of  alcoholic  delirium  cast  himself  under  the  wheels  of  a 
railway  carriage.  The  brain,  instantaneously  thrown  out  of  the 
skull  by  the  crush,  was   before  me    within  three  minutes  after  the 
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accident.  It  exhaled  the  odor  of  spirit  most  distinctly,  and  its 
membranes  and  minute  structures  were  vascular  (full  of  blood)  in 
the  extreme;  it  looked  as  if  it  had  been  recently  injected  with  ver- 
milion injection.  The  white  matter  of  the  cerebrum  [the  large 
brain]  studded  with  red  points,  could  scarcely  be  distinguished 
when  it  was  incised,  it  was  so  preternaturally  red;  and  the  pia- 
mater  or  membrane  covering  the  brain  resembled  a  delicate  web 
of  coagulated  red  blood,  so  tensely  were  its  fine  vessels  engorged." 

When  large  doses  of  alcohol  have  been  given  to  animals  and 
then  the  animals  killed,  the  brain  has  been  found  saturated  with 
the  alcohol.  Dr.  Maurice  Perrin  says  that  H  thirteen  ounces  of  the 
brain  tissue  of  dogs  killed  during  alcoholic  intoxication,  triturated 
with  seven  ounces  of  water  and  submitted  to  distillation,  gave 
nearly  a  drachm  of  alcohol.  The  same  quantity  of  the  blood  sub- 
mitted to  the  same  experiment  gave  rather  less."  These  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Perrin  -  confirm  researches  originally  made  by  Dr. 
Marcet  in  1860  and  1862.  Another  proof*  should  more  be  needed 
to  establish  the  fact  that  alcohol  acts  directly  upon  the  brain,  is  the 
condition  known  as  delirium  tremens,  in  which  the  affected  indi- 
vidual sees  sights  and  hears  sounds,  when  there  is  no  cause  for 
either  sight  or  sound  except  in  his  own  disordered  brain — disor- 
dered because  of  the  presence  of  alcohol  in  the  nerve  tissue, 
creating  hallucinations  of  the  senses. 

Again,  the  blood  which  carries  the  life-giving  particles  selected 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  brain  is  disordered  and  disorganized  by 
the  use  of  alcohol,  so  that  it  can  not  supply  the  brain  with  proper 
food  in  proper  quantities.  The  blood  of  confirmed  drinkers,  ex- 
amined by  the  microscope,  shows  that  it  has  undergone  changes  in 
its  make-up  which  renders  it  to  a  certain  extent  incapable  of  prop- 
erly performing  its  duties;  hence  the  brain  suffers  doubly  —  first 
from  the  fact  that  the  alcohol  finds  its  way  directly  into  the  nerve 
tissue,  and  secondly,  because  it  is  not  properly  nourished  by 
the  only  agent  capable  of  conveying  nourishment  to  it,  the  blood 
which  is  impaired  by  the  alcohol. 

Another  fact,  based  upon  strictly  accurate  data,  concerning  the 
susceptibility  of  those  persons  who  habitually  use  alcohol,  to  all 
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forms  of  disease,  is  found  in  a  series  of  figures  taken  from  "  Neison's 
Vital  Statistics,"  where  it  appears  that  intemperate  persons  have 
much  greater  mortality  from  head  and  digestive  diseases  than  any 
other  class  of  people,  while  the  influence  upon  life  itself  is  very 
great.     Thus  the  average  duration  of  life  in  a  temperate  person 

At  20  years  of  age  is  44  years. 
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While  in  the  intemperate  the  chances  of  living  are  as  follows: 

At  20  years  of  age  it  is  15  years. 
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These  deductions  are  based  upon  observations  made  on  357  per- 
sons, and  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  establish  the  fact. 

It  is  correct,  then,  to  state  that  the  intemperate  use  of  alcohol  is 
a  continued  process  of  degeneration,  affecting  primarily  the  brain 
and  nervous  system  and  disorganizing  the  body,  and  that  it  directly 
shortens  human  life  by  many  years,  through  the  disorganization  it 
produces  of  bodily  organs. 

The  organs  it  disorganizes  most  rapidly  and  effectually  are  the 
brain  and  those  concerned  in  the  circulation  of  the^  blood,  the 
stomach,  liver  and  kidneys,  the  latter  all  intimately  connected  with 
the  proper  nourishment  of  the  body,  and  when  diseased  they  be- 
come active  agents  in  the  production  of  disease  ofttimes  resulting 
in  insanity. 

What  are  the  statistics  of  institutions  for  the  care  of  insane  per- 
sons as  to  alcohol  being  a  cause  of  insanity?  Upon  consulting  the 
tables,  it  will  be  seen  that  quite  a  percentage  of  yearly  admissions 
are  attributable  to  the  habitual  use  of  intoxicants. 

Bucknill  &  Tuke,  who  are  regarded  as  good  authority  the  world 
over  on  the  subject  of  insanity,  in  their  last  treatise  on  this  subject 
give  a  series  of  statistics  gathered  with  great  care,  relative  to  the 
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causation  of  insanity  from  the  habitual  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and 
they  quote  from  the  reports  of  institutions  in  different  places,  thus: 
In  York,  England,  Dr.  Needham  reports  22  per  cent,  of  the  as- 
certainable causes  of  insanity  among  men  due  directly  to  intemper- 
ance; Dr.  Clouston,  a  high  authority,  gives  22  per  cent,  for  men; 
Dr.  Kirkbride,  Philadelphia,  gives  22  per  cent.;  Dr.  Earle,  Massa- 
chusetts, gives  20  per  cent.,  but  the  most  remarkable  statistics  re- 
main to  be  given. 

M.  Lunier  published  an  article  in  1872  embodying  the  results  of 
his  observations  in  the  several  departments  of  France,  showing 
how  insanity  increased  with  the  increased  production  of  alcohol. 
He  states  that,  "  while  the  consumption  of  alcohol  has  nearly 
doubled  between  1849  and  1869,  the  cases  of  insanity  from  intem- 
perance have  risen  59  per  cent,  with  men  and  52  per  cent,  with 
women." 

In  some  of  the  departments  where  the  proportionate  increase  in 
the  manufacture  of  alcohol  is  known,  and  where  accurate  statistics 
are  kept,  the  showing  is  remarkable.  Thus,  in  those  departments 
which  produce  alcohol,  and  where  the  annual  consumption  has  in- 
creased in  twenty  years  from  four  quarts  per  head  to  seven  quarts 
per  head,  insanity  from  this  cause  ha,s  risen  from  9  to  22  per  cent. 

In  another  department,  where  the  annual  consumption  of  alcohol 
has  risen  from  six  pints  per  head  to  three  quarts  per  head,  insanity 
from  this  cause  has  increased  from  7  to  10  per  cent. 

In  one  department,  where  the  annual  consumption  of  alcohol  has 
risen  from  one  pint  in  1849,  and  now  (1872)  is  one  quart  per  head, 
alcoholic  insanity  has  only  increased  from  7  to  11  per  cent. 

In  the  department  of  the  Somme,  where  but  little  alcohol  is 
.  drank,  and  scarcely  so  much  in  1869  as  in  1849,  the  number  of  cases 
of  insanity  from  this  cause  has  remained  almost  stationary. 

M.  Lunier  also  asserts  that  the  increased  number  of  suicides 
everywhere  in  France  followed  the  increased  consumption  of  al- 
cohol. 

Dr.  Sheppard,  the  author  of  a  work  upon  the  subject  of  insanity, 
says  of  causes  :  "Without  doubt  the  most  frequent  of  these  is 
intemperance."     In  his  report  for  1876,  he  says  :     "  It  is  painful 
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again  to  allude  to  the  large  part  which  alcoholic  intemperance 
plays  in  the  production  of  insanity.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  year's  admissions  clearly  establish  a  percentage  of  more 
than  28  as  due  to  this  cause.  And  I  am  persuaded  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  individuals  and  the  form  of  their  malady  in  other  cases, 
where  the  causation  is  not  assigned  or  can  not  accurately  be  traced, 
that  an  addition  of  12  per  cent,  may  directly  or  indirectly  be  at- 
tached to  the  same  origin.  Thus  we  have  an  approximate  record 
of  40  per  cent,  of  the  madness  of  Middlesex  as  due  to  a  prevent- 
able cause,  and  that  cause  the  growing  passion  for  strong  drink." 

In  a  little  work  by  Dr.  H.  Tuke,  published  this  year,  entitled 
"  Insanity  and  its  Prevention,"  the  author  states  that  among  the 
causes  intemperance  unmistakably  takes  the  lead.  This  is  one  of 
those  facts  which,  amid  much  that  is  open  to  difference  of  opinion, 
would  seem  to  admit  of  no  reasonable  doubt.  "  Some  years  ago  I 
calculated  the  percentage  of  cases  caused  by  intemperance  in  the 
asylums  of  England,  and  found  it  to  be  about  twelve.  This  pro- 
portion would  be  immensely  increased  were  we  to  add  those  in 
which  domestic  misery  and  pecuniary  loss  owed  their  origin  to 
this  vice.  Although  tax-payers  grumble,  about  the  building  of 
large  lunatic  asylums,  it  is  amazing  how  meekly  they  bear  with  the 
great  cause  of  their  burden,  and  how  suicidally  they  resent  any 
attempt  made  to  remove  by  legislation  the  area  of  this  wide- 
spread and  costly  mischief." 

With  what  singular  force  these  words  of  Dr.  Tuke  apply  to  the 
same  state  of  affairs  in  our  own  country.  From  the  facts  I  have 
been  able  to  gather,  and  from  personal  observation,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  average  as  stated  above  is  low  enough  ;  that  is,  for  the 
direct  effect  of  alcohol  in  the  production  of  insanity.  Statistics  of 
the  kind  are  not  easily  gathered,  because  the  friends  of  those  who 
are  the  victims  are  not  always  willing  to  tell  all  the  facts  about  the 
intemperate  habits  of  the  patient.  A  curious  confirmation  of  sta- 
tistics related  to  this  subject  is  found  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Yellow- 
lees,  superintendent  of  the  Glamorgan  asylum,  Wales.  In  a  recent 
report,  he  says,  that  during  the  second  half  of  the  year  1871  the 
admission  of  male  patients  to  that  institution  numbered  twenty- 
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four,  while  there  were  forty-seven  and  seventy-three  in  the  pre- 
ceding and  succeeding  half  years.  In  1873,  during  the  first  quar- 
ter, there  were  ten  admissions,  while  in  the  preceding  and  suc- 
ceeding quarters  there  were  twenty-one  and  eighteen. 

During  the  same  period  an  experience  precisely  similar  was  no- 
ticed in  the  focal  prison;  a  less  number  of  persons  were  admitted  as 
criminals  than  there  had  been  hitherto  or  subsequently  in  the  same 
period  of  time.  In  seeking  for  the  cause  of  this  exceptional  pe- 
riod, it  was  found  that  at  that  time  the  population,  who  were  largely 
employed  in  coal  and  iron  working,  were  engaged  in  a  general 
strike,  and  that  the  miners  and  others  having  no  money  to  spend 
for  drink  were  obliged  to  be  temperate,  and  there  was  a  marked 
decrease  of  insanity  and  crime. 

Maudsley  says,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  strike  out  at  once  all 
insanity  irom  off  the  earth,  it  would  certainly  be  reproduced  by 
intemperance  in  the  use  of  alcohol.  I  cannot  close  the  remarks  on 
the  influence  that  alcohol  has  upon  the  production  of  disease  in  a 
more  fitting  manner  than  by  a  quotation  from  Dr.  B.  W.  Richard- 
son, in  his  Diseases  in  Modern  Life.     He  says  : 

cc  There  are  times  in  the  life  of  man  when  the  heart  is  oppressed, 
when  the  resistance  to  its  motion  is  excessive,  and  when  blood  flows 
languidly  to  the  centers  of  life,  nervous  and  muscular.  In  these 
moments  alcohol  cheers.  It  lets  loose  the  heart  from  its  oppression 
and  lets  flow  a  brisker  current  of  blood  into  the  failing  organs;  it 
aids  nutritive  changes,  and  altogether  is  of  temporary  service  to 
man.  So  far  alcohol  may  be  good,  and  if  its  use  could  be  limited 
to  this  one  action,  this  one  purpose,  it  would  be  amongst  the  most 
excellent  of  the  gifts  of  science  to  mankind.  Unhappily  the  bor- 
der line  between  this  use  and  the  abuse  of  it,  the  temptation  to 
extend  beyond  the  use,  the  habit  to  apply  the  use  when  it  is  not 
wanted  as  readily  as  when  it  is  wanted,  overbalance  in  the  multi- 
tude of  men,  the  temporary  value  that  attaches  truly  to  alcohol  as  a 
physical  agent.  Hence,  alcohol  becomes  a  dangerous  instrument 
even  in  the  hands  of  the  strong  and  wise;  a  murderous  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  foolish  and  weak." 

From  the  foregoing  we  are  enabled  to  determine  from  scientific 
8  —  S.  B.  H. 
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data  without  appealing  to  the  sympathies,  or  dwelling  upon 
the  moral  side  of  the  question,  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  cases 
of  insanity  are  avoidable  from  this  one  factor  alone.  Now  com- 
bine this  with  the  conditions  which  almost  invariably  follow  the 
continued  intemperate  use  of  alcohol  —  domestic  distress,  poverty, 
want  of  food,  unkindness,  and,  indeed,  misery  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  what  a  sea  of  wretchedness  is  created  in  which  man- 
kind sinks,  drowned  in  the  depths  of  his  own  creation.  Did  it  end 
here,  it  would  be  bad  enough,  but  it  does  not;  the  habitual  drinker 
invariably  stamps  his  offspring  with  some  form  of  bodily  degen- 
eracy. And  so  on,  the  widening  stream  gathers  within  its  murky 
waters  the  unhappy  multitude,  swept  onward  to  inevitable  death 
of  body  and  soul. 

Another  preventable  cause  of  insanity  is  that  of  heredity. 
It  is  asserted  upon  the  highest  authority,  based  upon  the  sta- 
tistics of  years,  that  insanity  is  transmittible  from  parent  to 
child.  Statistics,  gathered  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  con- 
firm the  general  statement.  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria 
and  America,  each  and  all,  have  instituted  enquiries  of  this  kind, 
and  each  have  arrived  at  the  same^results,  although  the  percentages 
are  not  the  same  in  each  coantry,  being  modified  by  causes  not 
necessary  to  explain  here.  ♦ 

The  statistics  of  Bethlehem  hospital  show  that  thirty-two  per  cent, 
of  the  admissions  had  hereditary  predisposition.  In  what  is  known 
as  the  Retreat  in  York,  England,  hereditary  predisposition  was 
traced  in  one-third  of  the  admissions.  Baillarger  gives  the  results 
of  his  observation  in  France  as  nearly  seventy  per  cent. 

Dr.  Stewart,  of  Scotland,  places  the  percentage  of  cases  of 
heredity  in  the  institution  over  which  he  presided  at  forty-nine 
per  cent.  The  statistics  of  the  Northern  hospital  at  Oshkosh  show 
that  the  percentage  of  cases  admitted  up  to  this  time,  who  have 
inherited  insanity,  averages  thirty  per  cent. 

There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  heredity  plays  a  most  im- 
portant part  in  the  causation  of  insanity,  the  least  calculation  plac- 
ing it  at  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  on  the  whole  number  of  persons 
admitted,  and  there  are  some  exellent  authors  who  make  the  per- 
centage much  greater.    The  chances  of  insane  offspring  resulting 
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from  the  union  by  marriage  of  persons  who  have  been  insane,  or 
who  inherit  insanity  directly,  is  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  the 
certainty  of  transmitting  almost  any  other  disease. 

Cases  almost  innumerable  may  be  cited,  going  to  show  evidence 
of  trans missibility,  if  it  were  needed,  but  it  is  unnecessary;  the 
facts  are  generally  known,  the  difficulty  that  presents  itself  is, , 
how  to  make  mankind  heed  them.  It  seems  to  be  well  established, 
that  the  mother's  influence  in  the  propagation  of  this  disease  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  father;  hence,  when  men  select  wives  it 
behooves  them  to  be  careful  whom  they  select,  at  least  so  far  as 
this  terrible  malady  is  concerned.  I  know  it  is  the  lover's  notion, 
that  matches  are  made  in  Heaven;  that  is  poetic,  it  sounds  prettily; 
but  there  are  those  who  believe  that  falling  in  love  is  a  matter  of 
taste,  and  depends  upon  the  judgment  (or  want  of  it)  of  each  of 
the  contracting  parties.  The  importance  of  securing,  each  for  the 
other,  a  sound,  healthful  companion  would  be  a  great  advantage  to 
the  world,  and  save  a  vast  amount  of  sorrow  and  distress;  but  such 
things  are  unfortunately  not  often  thought  of.  Just  where  society 
may  attempt  to  regulate  this  matter  it  is  impossible  to  say,  and, 
indeed,  with  this  subject  we  have  nothing  to  do:  Our  duty  is  to 
lay  the  facts  before  society,  then  if  they  suffer  they  do  it  inten- 
tionally; they  do  it  in  the  face  of  experience,  and  must  abide  the 
consequences. 

To  a  reflecting  mind  one  phase  of  modern  civilization  is  peculiar. 
An  unusual  epidemic  disease  appears  from  some  cause,  probably 
filthiness,  in  some  part  of  the  country,  which  operates  virulently 
for  a  time,  and  carries  off  a  fifth  part  of  all  it  attacks.  At  once 
assistance  in  the  shape  of  money,  sympathy,  all  that  kindness  and 
consideration  can  do,  is  done  freely.  Every  device  known  to  art 
or  science  is  employed  to  stay  the  ravage;  laws  are  passed,  state 
and  national  legislatures  make  haste  to  establish  strict  rules,  hoping 
to  "  stamp  out "  the  scourge.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  At  the 
same  time  a  scourge  more  terrible,  a  malady  more  dreadful,  is 
fastening  its  fangs  deeply  in  the  vitals  of  the  people;  it  progresses 
slowly  but  irresistibly;  it  is  not  confined  to  one  locality,  it  is  wide- 
spread as  the  earth,  and  where  the  scourge  strikes  down  its  tens, 
this  malady  strikes  down  its  thousands,  yea,  its  tens  of  thousands, 
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and  the  stream  is  ever  widening,  ever  deepening,  and  no  strong 
hand  of  law  is  raised  to  stop  its  progress  or  make  the  attempt  to 
keep  it  within  bounds;  the  disease  is  insanity ',  of  which  it  may  be 
said  that  one-half  the  causes  are  apparently  preventable. 

There  are  causes  of  this  dire  malady  which  may  not  be  reaSfced 
by  law  —  the  passions  of  men  allowed  full  sweep,  anger,  vicious" 
life,  faulty  education,  hope  deferred,  ambitions  crushed,  all  aid  to 
bring  about  those  states  of  body  and  brain  which  end  in  madness; 
these  the  individual  must  battle  with  alone,  and  conqueror  be  con- 
quered as  God  gives  him  the  strength;,  these  must  be  made  the 
subject  matter  for  individual  education,  of  individual  self-govern- 
ment and  discipline.  It  must  be  made  a  part  of  that  universal  hu- 
man reason  which  Carpenter  tells  us  is  progressive,  and  by  which 
we  may  hope  to  secure  that  watchful  self-discipline  which  will  bene- 
fit not  only  ourselves  but  those  who  are  to  come  after  us,  by  estab- 
lishing an  intellectual  and  moral  constitution  which  our  children 
and  our  children's  children  will  inherit. 

There  are,  however,  some  things  which  it  would  seem  might  be 
done  by  legislatures  to  help  stay  the  onward  march  of  this  disease. 

Intemperance  in  the  use  of  alcohol  gives  us  certainly  25'  per 
cent,  of  all  the  cases  of  insanity;  this  is  a  low  estimate,  much  lower 
than  my  experience  would  dictate.  Heredity  gives  us,  at  the  very 
lowest  computation,  as  many  more;  there  are  then  from  these  two 
causes  alone,  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases  admitted  to  hospitals  for  in- 
sane which  might  be  prevented.  Add  to  this  the  insanity  induced 
by  other  causes,  which  we  have  not  time  to  consider  now,  but  which 
are  certainly  within  the  power  of  individuals  or  communities  to 
prevent,  and  the  aggregate  would  soon  roll  up  a  mighty  army  of 
men  saved  from  a  bitter  experience.  Who  can  compute  the  an- 
guish spared;  who  can  estimate  the  misery,  distress,  sorrow  and  des- 
olation avoided;  or  the  wealth  accumulated,  the  happiness,  peace 
and  prosperity  that  would  follow  the  prevention  of  any  considera- 
ble part  of  the  number  made  insane  annually  by  preventable  causes. 

To  remove  only  a  portion  of  the  trouble,  would  cut  away  the 
roots  of  untold  sorrow,  would  confer  a  boon  upon  mankind  to  be 
estimated  only  by  Him  who  holdeth  the  destiny  of  the  people  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF 

READING  UPON  HEALTH. 


By  PROF.  R.  B.  AKDERSOK. 
Of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 


That  vicious  and  immoral  literature  has  a  tendency  to  poison  the 
mind  and  heart,  and  that  these  in  turn,  through  the  passions,  act 
most  injuriously  upon  the  physical  health,  I  suppose  may  be  consid- 
ered as  an  axiom.  That,  on  the  contrary,  good  wholesome  reading, 
by  giving  direction  to  and  controlling  the  passions,  has  a  beneficial 
influence  upon  the  physical  healthj  is  also  a  truth  so  self-evident, 
that  no  one  will  presume  to  question  it.  The  subject  in  its  full  ex- 
tent is  an  important  one,  the  treatment  of  which  deserves  far  more 
ability,  time  and  labor  than  I  can  give  to  it, 

Our  country  is  full  of  a  sensational,  flashy  literature,  prepared 
especially  for  juvenile  readers,  which  they  are  greedily  devouring. 
They  read  about  young  heroes,  who  demolish  more  foes  than  Don 
Quixote  and  achieve  more  brilliant  adventures  than  the  celebrated 
Baron  Munchausen,  and  finally  return  home  loaded  with  wealth,  to 
magnanimously  forgive  their  enemies,  foremost  among  whom  are 
their  parents.  Who  can  be  surprised  that  such  a  course  of  juve- 
nile reading  in  process  of  time  brings  us  a  beautiful  harvest  of  vice 
and  licentiousness,  burglars  and  murderers.  As  you  sow,  so  you 
shall  reap. 

In  reference  to  what  our  boys  are  reading,  Prof.  W.  G.  Sumner, 
of  Yale  College,  contributed  an  article  to  the  March  (1878)  number 
of  Scribner^s  Monthly,  which  gives  so  able  an  account  of  the  vi- 
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cious  literature  for  juvenile  readers  and  its  poisonous  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  young,  that  I  make  here  the  following  liberal  quota- 
tions therefrom: 

"  Few  gentlemen,  who  have  occasion  to  visit  news-offices,  can 
have  failed  to  notice  the  periodical  literature  for  boys,  which  has 
been  growing  up  during  the  last  few  years.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  these  papers  and  magazines,  and  the  appearance,  from 
time  to  time,  of  new  ones,  which,  to  judge  by  the  pictures,  are  al- 
ways worse  than  the  old,  seem  to  indicate  that  they  find  a  wide 
market.  Moreover,  they  appear  not  only  among  the  idle  and  vi- 
cious boys  in  great  cities,  but  also  among  school-boys  whose  parents" 
are  careful  about  the  influences  brought  to  bear  on  t]ieir  children. 
No  student  of  social  phenomena  can  pass  with  neglect  facts  of  this 
kind,  —  so  practical,  and  so  important  in  their  possible  effects  on 
society.     *     *     * 

These  periodicals  contain  stories,  songs,  mock  speeches,  and 
negro  minstrel  dialogues,  —  and  nothing  else.  The  literary  mate- 
rial is  either  intensely  stupid,  or  spiced  to  the  highest  degree  with 
sensation.  The  stories  are  about  hunting,  Indian  warfare,  Califor- 
nia desperado  life,  pirates,  wild  sea  adventure,  highwaymen,  crimes 
and  horrible  accidents,  horrors  (tortures  and  snake  stories),  gam- 
blers, practical  jokes,  the  life  of  vagabond  boys,  and  the  wild  be- 
havior of  dissipated  boys  in  great  cities.  This  catalogue  is  ex- 
haustive. There  are  no  other  stories.  The  dialogue  is  short,  sharp, 
and  continuous.  It  is  broken  by  the  minimum  of  description  and 
by  no  preaching.  It  is  almost  entirely  in  slang  of  the  most  exag- 
gerated kind,  and  of  every  variety,  —  that  of  the  sea,  of  California, 
and  of  the  Bowery;  of  negroes,  "  Dutchmen,"  Yankees,  Chinese, 
and  Indians,  to  say  nothing  of  that  of  a  score  of  the  most  irregu- 
lar and  questionable  occupations  ever  followed  by  men.  When 
the  stories  even  nominally  treat  of  school-life,  they  say  nothing  of 
school-lite.  There  is  simply  a  succession  of  practical  jokes,  mis- 
chief, outrages,  heroic  but  impossible  feats,  fighting,  and  horrors, 
but  nothing  about  the  business  of  school,  any  more  than  if  the 
house  in  which  the  boys  live  were  a  summer  boarding-house.  The 
sensational   incidents  in  these  stories  are  introduced  by  force,  ap- 
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parently  for  the  mere  purpose  of  producing  a  highly  spiced  mix- 
ture. *  *  *  There  is  not  a  decent  good  boy  in  the  story.  There 
is  not  even  the  old  type  of  a  sneaking  good  boy.  The  sneaks  and 
bullies  are  all  despicable  in  the  extreme.  The  heroes  are  continu- 
ally devising  mischief  which  is  mean  and  cruel,  but  which  is  here 
represented  as  smart  and  funny.  They  all  have  a  dare-devil  char- 
acter, and  brave  the  principal's  rod  as  one  of  the  smallest  dangers 
of  life.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  the  traditional  English  brutality 
in  exaggerated  forms.  *4The  nearest  approach  to  anything  respecta- 
ble is  that  after  another  boy  has  been  whipped  for  mischief  done 
by  the  hero,  the  latter  tells  his  friend  that  they  ought  to  have  con- 
fessed, but  the  friend  replies  with  the  crushing  rejoinder  that  then 
there  would  only  have  been  three  flogged  instead  of  one. 

Another  type  of  hero  very  common  in  these  stories  is  the  city, 
youth,  son  of  a  rich  father,  who  does  not  give  his  son  as  much 
pocket  money  as  the  latter  considers  suitable.  This  constitutes 
stinginess  on  the  father's  part,  although  it  might  be  considered  par- 
donable, seeing  that  these  young  men  drink  champagne  every  day, 
treat  the  crowd  generally  when  they  drink,  and  play  billiards  for 
$100  a  game.  The  father,  in  this  class  of  stories,  is  represented  as 
secretly  vicious  and  hypocritically  pious.  *  *  *  In  this  class  of 
stories,  fathers  and  sons  are  represented  as  natural  enemies,  and 
the  true  position  for  the  son  is  that  of  suspicion  and  armed 
peace. 

Another  type  of  hero  who  figures  largely  in  these  stories  is  the 
vagabond  boy,  in  the  streets  of  a  great  city,  in  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, or  at  sea.  Sometimes  he  has  some  cleverness  in  singing,  or 
dancing,  or  ventriloquism,  or  negro  acting,  and  he  gains  a  precari- 
ous living  while  roving  about.  This  vagabond  life  of  adventure  is 
represented  as  interesting  and  enticing,  and,  when  the  hero  rises 
from  vagabond  life  to  flash  life,  that  is  represented  as  success.  Re- 
spectable home  life,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  depicted  at  all,  and  is 
only  referred  to  as  stupid  and  below  the  ambition  of  a  clever 
youth.  Industry  and  economy  in  some  regular  pursuit,  or  in  study, 
are  never  mentioned  at  all.  Generosity  does  not  consist  in  even 
luxurious  expenditure,  but  in  wasting  money.     The  type  seems  to 
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be  that  of  the  gambler,  one  day  "  flush  "  and  wasteful,  another  day 
ruined  and  in  misery. 

There  is  another  type  of  boy  who  sometimes  furnishes  the  hero 
of  a  story,  but  who  also  figures  more  or  less  in  all  of  them.  That 
is  the  imp  of  mischief — the  sort  of  boy  who  is  an  intolerable  nui- 
sance to  the  neighborhood.  The  stories  are  told  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  boy,  so  that  he  seems  to  be  a  fine  feilow,  and  all  the 
world,  which  is  against  him,  is  unjust  and  overbearing.  His  father, 
the  immediate  representative  of  society,  ^executes  its  judgment 
with  the  rod,  which  again  is  an  insult  to  the  high-spirited  youth, 
and  produces  on  his  side  either  open  war  or  a  dignified  retreat  to 
some  distant  region.     *     *     * 

The  songs  and  dialogues  are  almost  all  utterly  stupid.  The  dia- 
logues depend  for  any  interest  they  have  on  the  most  vapid  kind  of 
negro  minstrel  buffoonery.  The  songs,  without  having  any  distinct 
character,  seem  often  to  be  calculated  to  win  applause  from  tramps 
and  rioters.     *    *     * 

These  stories  are  not  markedly  profane,  and  they  are  not  ob- 
scene. They  are  indescribably  vulgar.  They  represent  boys  as  en- 
gaging all  the  time  in  the  rowdy  type  of  drinking.  The  heroes  are 
either  swaggering,  vulgar  swells,  of  the  rowdy  style,  or  they  are  in 
the  vagabond  mass  below  the  rowdy  swell.  They  are  continually 
associating  with  criminals,  gamblers,  and  low  people  who  live  by 
their  wits.  The  theater  of  the  stories  is  always  disreputable.  The 
proceedings  and  methods  of  persons  of  the  criminal  and  disreputa- 
ble classes,  who  appear  in  the  stories,  are  all  described  in  detail. 
The  boy  reader  obtains  a  theoretical  and  literary  acquaintance  with 
methods  of  fraud  and  crime.  Sometimes  drunkenness  is  repre- 
sented in  its  disgrace  and  misery,  but  generally  drinking  is  repre- 
sented as  jolly  and  entertaining,  and  there  is  no  suggestion  that 
boys  who  act  as  the  boys  in  these  stories  do  ever  have  to  pay  any 
penalty  for  it  in  after  life.  The  persons  who  are  held  up  to  admi- 
ration are  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  bar-rooms,  concert  sa- 
loons, variety  theaters,  and  negro  minstrel  troupes. 

From  the  specimens  which  we  have  examined,  we  may  gen- 
eralize  the  following  in  regard  to  the  views  of  life   which  these 
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stories  inculcate,  and  the  code  of  morals  and  manners  which  they 
teach: 

The  first  thing  which  a  boy  ought  to  acquire  is  physical  strength 
for  fighting  purposes.  The  feats  of  strength  performed  by  these 
youngsters  in  combat  with  men  and  animals  are  ridiculous  in  the 
extreme.  In  regard  to  details  the  supposed  code  of  English  bru- 
tality prevails,  especially  in  the  stories  which  have  English  local 
color,  but  it  is  always  mixed  with  the  code  of  the  revolver,  and,  in 
many  of  the  stories,  the  latter  is  taught  in  its  fullness.  These 
youngsters  generally  carry  revolvers  and  use  them  at  their  good 
discretion.  Every  youth  who  aspires  to  manliness  ought  to  get  and 
carry  a  revolver. 

A  boy  ought  to  cheat  the  penurious  father  who  does  not  give 
him  as  much  money  as  he  finds  necessary,  and  ought  to  compel  him 
to  pay.  A  good  way  to  force  him  to  pay  liberally,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  stop  criticising  his  son's  habits,  is  to  find  out  his  own  vices 
(he  always  has  some),  and  then  to  levy  black-mail  on  him.    *     *     * 

Quiet  home  life  is  stupid  and  unmanly.  Boys  brought  up  in  it 
never  know  the  world  or  life.  They  have  to  work  hard  and  to  bow 
down  to  false  doctrines  which  parsons  and  teachers,  in  league  with 
parents,  have  invented  against  boys.  To  become  a  true  man,  a  boy 
must  break  with  respectability  and  join  the  vagabonds  and  the 
swell  mob.  *  *  *  The  sympathies  of  a  manly  young  fellow 
are  with  criminals  against  the  law,  and  he  conceals  crime  when  he 
can. 

Whatever  good  or  ill  happens  to  a  young  man  he  should  be  gay. 
The  only  ills  in  question  are  physical  pain  or  lack  of  money.  These 
should  be  borne  with  gayety  and  indifference,  but  should  not  alter 
the  philosophy  of  life. 

As  to  the  rod  it  is  not  so  easy  to  generalize.  Teachers  and  parents, 
in  these  stories,  act  faithfully  up  to  Solomon's  precept.  When  a 
father  flogs  his  son,  the  true  doctrine  seems  to  be  that  the  son 
should  run  away  and  seek  a  life  of  adventure.  When  he  does  this 
he  has  no  difficulty  in  finding  friends,  or  in  living  by  his  wits,  so 
that  he  makes  money,  and  comes  back  rich  and  glorious  to  find  his 
father  in  the  poor-house. 
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These  periodicals  seem  to  be  intended  for  boys  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  years  of  ^age,  although  they  often  treat  of  older  persons. 
Probably  many  boys  outgrow  them  and  come  to  see  the  folly  and 
falsehood  of  them.  It  is  impossible,  however,  that  so  much  cor- 
ruption should  be  afloat  and  not  exert  some  influence.  We  say 
nothing  of  the  great  harm  which  is  done  to  boys  of  that  age,  by 
the  nervous  excitement  of  reading  harrowing  and  sensational 
stories,  because  the  literature  before  us  only  participates  in  that 
harm  with  other  literature  of  far  higher  pretensions.  But  what  we 
have  said  .suffices  to  show  that  these  papers  poison  boys'  minds 
with  views  of  life  which  are  so  base  and  false  as  to  destroy  all  man- 
liness and  all  chances  of  true  success.  How  far  they  are  read  by 
boys  of  good  home  influences  we  are,  of  course,  unable  to  say. 
They  certainly  are  within  the  reach  of  all.  They  can  be  easily  ob- 
tained, and  easily  concealed,  and  it  is  a  question  fo:  parents 
and  teachers  how  far  this  is  done.  Persons  under  those  respon- 
sibilities ought  certainly  to  know  what  the  character  of  this  liter- 
ature is." 

Books  that  teach  boys  to  be  vulgar,  rowdy ish  and  cruel;  that 
teach  them  to  cheat  their  parents;  make  them  familiar  with  the  life 
of  criminals,  gamblers  and  low  people  generally;  that  instruct  them 
that  it  is  necessary  to  carry  revolvers;  that  show  them  the  w*ay  to 
the  saloon;  and  that  hold  up  before  their  minds  a  vagabond  life  of 
adventure  rather  than  obedience  to  parents  and  teachers,  cannot 
help  having  a  most  injurious  influence  not  only  upon  their  minds 
but  also  upon  their  physical  health  and  passions.  The  tendency  of 
this  sort  of  books  is  to  lead  our  young  men  into  intemperance  and 
licentiousness  and  thus  to  ruin. 

But  the  books  and  periodicals  described  by  Prof.  Sumner  are  not 
the  only  ones  that  have  a  corrupting  influence  upon  our  youth. 
There  is  a  large  amount  of  literature  of  ;;  far  higher  pretensions  " 
that  participates  in  that  influence,  and  that  is  more  dangerous  be- 
cause the  poison  is  not  so  easily  discovered. 

In  the  first  place  many  of  the  books  in  the  Sunday  school  libra- 
ries are  of  a  kind  of  "  goody  "  sort,  that,  by  showing  how  good 
little  children  die  poor,  crippled,  and  afflicted  in  every  way,  torture 
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young  sensitive  minds,  and  leave  them   painfully  in  doubt  whether 
a  good  life  is  worth  living  at  all. 

Then  there  are  books  of  the  nature  of  some  popular  detective 
stories,  that  tell  of  terrible  adventures  in  hovels  and  dungeons,  of 
hair-breadth  escapes  among  robbers  and  murderers,  and  of  neck- 
breaking  catastrophes  by  land  and  by  water.  We  hold  our  breath 
in  suspense  and  our  "  hairs  stand  on  end,"  while  we  read  these 
"  thrilling  "  descriptions.  I  believe  such  books  tend  to  break  down 
the  nervous  system.  They  make  people  timid  in  the  dark,  and 
when  alone  in  a  house  they  start  at  every  noise  they  hear.  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  much  of  the  lack  of  courage  that  is  so  prevalent, 
especially  among  our  most  cultivated  classes,  can  be  traced  back  to 
dime  novels,  and  similar  unwholesome  stories.  And  this  fidgety, 
nervous  state  is  certainly  evidence  of  a  more  or  less  impaired 
health. 

Many  of  our  frontier  stories,  notably  those  which  send  the 
young  hero  out  from  a  bright  cheerful  home  to  seek  his  fortune  on 
the  plains,  in  the  mines  and  among  wild  beasts,  and  bring  him  back 
a  rich  and  famous  man,  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  young  reader 
rebellious  against  authority.  He  is  not  content  to  follow  the  advice 
of  loving,  indulgent  parents  and  teachers,  but  longs  to  imitate  the 
example  of  the  hero  of  his  book.  At  best  such  reading  produces 
a  restless,  discontented  and  feverish  state  of  mind,  which  is  in- 
compatible with  a  vigorous,  healthy,  physical  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

Finally,  there  is  a  class  of  romantic,  sensational  novels,  or 
rather  love  stories,  that  ought  never  to  be  read,  especially  by  young 
people.  They  kindle  the  passions  and  develop  precociousness. 
The  premature  development  of  the  animal  passions  is  injurious  to 
both  the  man  and  the  woman,  even  when  it  does  not  degenerate 
into  base  licentiousness,  as  is  very  often  the  case.  Parents  should 
examine  carefully  every  novel  before  giving  it  to  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  read. 

If  more  care  and  attention  were  bestowed  upon  our  reading  there 
would  be  less  of  anger,  less  of  fear,  less  of  hatred,  and  less  of  grief. 
These  are  the  passions  that  are  the  most  influenced  by  what  we 
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read,  and  these  are  the  passions  that  act  most  directly  and  severely 
on  our  physical  health.  They  overrule  the  reason,  and  the  result  is 
disease. 

Instead  of  this  unnatural  and  highly-wrought  fiction,  let  our 
young  people  read  hooks  of  travel,  discovery,  biography  and  his- 
tory.  Mythology,  folk-lore  and  ballads  will  help  to  nourish  and 
strengthen  the  poetical  side  of  their  nature.  Science  primers  will 
guide  them  by  easy  and  fascinating  steps  into  the  mysteries  of  na- 
ture, and  teach  them  many  valuable  lessons  of  life  and  living. 
Works  like  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Baron  Munchausen  can  be  safely 
recommended,  for  they  do  not  foster  a  desire  to  imitate  the  hero, 
and  are  on  the  other  hand  highly  amusing.  The  taste  for  poetry 
and  the  fine  arts  cannot  be' cultivated  too  much,  but  poetry  of  the 
pessimistic  order  should  be  avoided.  Ambition  should  be  stimu- 
lated. It  is  absolutely  harmless,  excepting  when  it  is  debased  by 
pride,  or  when  it  prompts  a  person  to  overexert  his  mental  or  phys  - 
ical  powers. 

Again  I  say,  then,  that  our  reading  may  be  made  to  contribute  in 
a  thousand  ways  to  our  intellectual,  moral  and  physical  happiness, 
or  it  may  bring  about  a  reel  of  the  passions,  unstring  the  nervous 
system,  prostrate  the  mind  and  the  body,  so  that  both  are  lost. 
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WATEK 

AND  THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  WISCONSIN. 


By  G.  F.  WITTER,  M.  D., 
Of  Grand  Rapids. 


In  a  previous  paper  we  discussed  the  character  of  pure  water, 
the  distinction  between  it  and  what  may  be  called  normal  water, 
the  effects  upon  the  human  economy  of  certain  mineral  .and  organic 
constituents  frequently  present  in  water,  together  with  sundry 
matters  of  interest  drawn  from  the  reports  of  correspondents  in 
many  parts  of  the  state. 

We  now  propose  to  resume  the  discussion  then  commenced, 
giving  additional  facts  which  have  come  under  our  own  personal 
notice  in  regard  to  the  water  supply  of  the  state,  facts  drawn  from 
communications  received  since  the  publication  of  the  above  men- 
tioned paper  and  from  other  authentic  sources,  and  pointing  out 
remedies  which  may  be  easily  applied  in  many  instances  for  the 
state  of  things  shown  to  exist  in  too  many  parts  of  Wisconsin,  a 
condition  which  is  producing  not  only  a  loss  of  money  serious 
enough  to  attract  attention  in  .these  days  of  financial  embarrass- 
ment and  distress,  but  a  frightful  amount  in  the  aggregate  of  pre- 
ventable disease,  suffering  and  death. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  are  talking  at  random,  when  we  speak 
of  a  loss  of  money  occasioned  by  the  condition  of  our  water  supply; 
it  will  be  shown  conclusively,  as  we  proceed,  that  a  large  amount 
of  sickness  is  annually  chargeable  to  this,  and  to  this  alone,  and 
that  a  number  of  the  cases  so  arising  prove  fatal.     Now,  an  adult 
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laborer  of  the  lowest  grade  is  estimated  to  be  worth  at  least  one 
thousand  dollars  in  cash  to  the  community,  and  his  value  increases 
in  a  rapidly  increasing  ratio  with  the  amount  of  skill  or  knowledge 
that  he  possesses.  Let  such  a  one  die,  therefore,  from  any  preventa- 
ble cause,  and  the  loss  to  the  community  is  equal  to  at  least  one 
thousand  dollars  in  cash.  Sickness  alone,  even  when  not  fatal, 
entails  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  resources  of  the  individual,  his  family, 
or  the  town,  during  its  existence,  and  thus  every  case  which  is  pre- 
vented represents  a  certain  amount  of  clear  gain. 

Reports  received  in  answer  to  circular  No.  5  of  this  board,  from 
many  correspondents,  shew  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  our 
citizens  depend  for  their  supply  of  water,  that  prime  necessity  of 
all  life,  upon  wells  of  varying  construction;  common  dug  wells  are 
probably  the  most  numerous,  driven  wells  perhaps  stand  next  in 
point  of  number,  and  bored  wells  bring  up  the  rear.  This  depend- 
ence upon  wells  will  probably  long  continue  in  the  large  majority 
of  towns  and  villages,  especially  in  those  where  land  is  compara- 
tively cheap,  and  which  will  not,  therefore,  be  for  many  years 
closely  built  up.  Hence  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  gravest  import- 
ance to  look  carefully  after  the  location  of  our  wells,  if  we  desire 
to  avoid  a  large  amount  of  preventable  disease  and  death  with  their 
attendant  suffering. 

Of  all  classes  of  wells,  the  common  well  is  unquestionably  that 
most  exposed  to  contamination,  and  this  from  a  great  variety  of 
causes.  Privies,  sinks,  cess-pools,  stables,  barns,  pig-stys,  filthy 
cellars,  manure  heaps,  stagnant  pools,  all  contribute  their  quotas. 
When  dwellings  stand  within  one  hundred  feet  of  each  other,  their 
water-supplies  are  in  danger  of  contamination,  from  some  one  or 
more  of  these  causes,  and  "  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price,"  and  in 
these  cases  most  emphatically  the  only  price  at  which  safety  can 
be  insured. 

Col.  Waring  gives  forty  feet  as  the  least  distance  within  which 
two  lines  of  drains  should  be  laid  in  order  to  drain  thoroughly  a 
heavy  clay  soil,  the  tiles  being  laid  at  a  depth  of  four  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Taking  these  figures  as  a  basis  for  cal- 
culation, it  will  be  seen  that  each  foot  in  depth  of  an  ordinary  well 
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will  drain  a  circular  area  of  a  heavy  clay  soil  having  a  radius  of 
five  feet,  and  a  proportionately  larger  area  in  lighter  soils.  Esti- 
mating the  drainage  area  of  a  well  at  only  one  half  of  the  above 
amount,  and  assuming  a  radius  of  only  two  and  a  half  feet  for  each 
foot  of  depth,  certainly  a  very  moderate  assumption,  it  will  be 
found  that  a  well  twenty  feet  deep  will  receive  all  the  drainage 
from  a  circular  area  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  equal  to  rather 
less  than  one-fifth  of  an  acre;  while  if  the  radius  of  five  feet  be  as- 
sumed, and,  as  is  seen  above,  good  authority  justifies  us  in  so  doing, 
even  in  heavy  clay  soils,  we  shall  have  a  circle  of  two  hundred  feet 
in  diameter,  with  a  contributing  area  of  31,416  square  feet,  or  not 
far  from  three  quarters  of  an  acre.* 

Let  any  dweller  in  a  town,  who  may  chance  to  read  this  paper, 
draw  a  plan  of  the  arrangement  with  respect  to  each  other,  of  say 
four  or  five  houses  in  his  own  immediate  neighborhood,  standing  at 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  feet  from  each  other,  locating  their 
barns,  privies  and  other  out-houses  in  their  proper  relative  posi- 
tions; let  him  also  construct  a  diagram  showing  the  depths  of  the 
privy  vaults,  cess-pools  and  the  like,  and  also  those  of  the  wells  be- 
longing to  the  several  habitations;  let  him  then  study  from  his 
plan  and  diagram  the  probable  action  of  the  wells  in  respect  to 
their  drainage  capacities,  using  the  figures  given  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  as  a  basis  for  calculation,  increasing  or  diminishing  these 
figures  according  to  the  character  of  the  soil  through  which  the 
wells  are  dug,  and  he  will  almost  certainly  rise  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  with  more  vivid  ideas  regarding  the  danger  of 
contamination  than  any  words  of  ours  can  convey.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  be  safe  in  using  the  water  of  any  common  well  which 
is  surrounded  by  houses,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  which  drains,  privy- 
vaults  and  sinks  empty  their  contents  into  the  surrounding  soil. 

From  a  vast  mass  of  evidence  bearing  upon  this  point  we  select 
the  following  cases,  only  adding  that  almost  every  medical  journal 
published  contains  instances  of  the  same  kind,  and  that  all  which 
we  present  are  of  recent  origin.     Samples  of  the  water  from  nine 

*  An  acre  of  land  contains  43  560  eq.  ft.,  one  fifth  of  which|is  8,712  sq.  ft.    A  circular  area 
having  a  diameter  of  one  hundred  feet,  will  contain  an  area  of  very  nearly  7,854  gq.  ft. 
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wells  in  the  city  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  were  examined,  and  five  o 
them  were  found  to  contain  free  ammonia,  albuminoid  ammonia 
and  chlorides  in  excess;  exactly  the  conditions  of  things  which, 
according  to  the  authorities  quoted  by  Prof.  Chittenden,  shows 
contamination  by  decaying  animal  matter.  Tracing  the  effects  of 
these  waters  upon  the  sytems  of  those  using  them,  it  was  found 
that  diarrhoea  and  typhoidal  fevers  in  all  cases  accompanied  their 
use. 

In  a  little  village  in  Vermont,  twenty-eight  cases  of  typhoid  ap- 
peared in  fifteen  families,  in  February,  1878,  under  the  following 
circumstances:  Two  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  fever  a 
gutter  had  been  sunk  on  the  lower  side  of  the  main  street,  running 
between  the  roadway  and  a  well,  the  wall  of  which  was  laid  bare 
by  the  excavation;  this  gutter  received  the  drainage  from  several 
houses  on  the  upper  side  of  the  main  street,  no  one  of  which  was 
provided  with  a  water-closet,  while  only  two  or  three  had  drains 
communicating  with  the  sewer.  In  the  latter  part  of  January,  1878, 
the  water  in  the  well  suddenly  became  turbid  during  a  thaw,  but, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  resumed  its  normal  appearance  and 
became  apparently  as  good  as  ever.  Shortly  afterwards  the  fever 
broke  out  almost  simultaneously  in  fifteen  families,  all  of  whom  ob- 
tained  their  water  from  this  well,  while  not  the  slightest  vestig  e 
of  the  disease  was  seen  in  any  case  where  the  water  used  came 
from  other  and  uncontaminated  sources. 

A  point  especially  worthy  of  the  closest  attention  is  the  very 
small  quantity  of  contaminated  water  necessary  to  the  production 
of  most  serious  effects.  There  are  many  cases  on  record  similar  to 
that  which  we  are  about  to  quote,  which  is  especially  striking  as 
seeming  to  show  that  the  fever-producing  germs  may  sometimes  be 
subjected  to  a  temperature  of  212  °  Fah.  without  having  their 
dangerous  powers  destroyed.  Twenty  families  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia had  typhoid  fever  existing  in  them  at  the  same  time,  and 
all  of  them  were  supplied  with  milk  from  the  same  source,  no 
case  occurring  in  other  families  in  the  same  neighborhood  who  ob- 
tained their  milk  elsewhere.  It  was  found  that  a  case  of  typhoid  ex- 
isted in  the  milkman's  family,  and  that  the  boiler  which  was  used  to 
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heat  water  for  the  purpose  of  washing  the  milk-cans,  was  also  used  to 
boil  the  clothes  of  the  typhoid  patient.  No  other  connection  could 
be  traced,  and  on  this  condition  of  affairs  being  altered,  the  spread 
of  the  fever  was  checked. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  New  England  or  Philadelphia  to 
find  instances  as  conclusive  and  significant  as  any  yet  given,  and 
which  prove  that  whatever  other  means  may  exist  for  the  spread 
and  propagation  of  typhoid  germs,  and  it  is  not  questioned  that 
there  may  be  many,  contaminated  drinking  water  is  among  the 
most  efficient.  Nor  is  this  the  only  one,  or  the  most  formidable  of 
the  disorders,  the  origin  of  which  may  be  traced  to  the  same  cause. 

Turning  to  the  report  of  this  board  for  1877,  we  find  detailed 
oases  of  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  cholera  morbus,  "  a  peculiar  se- 
quel of  which  was  gastric  and  visceral  irritation,  lasting  two  or 
three  weeks,"  scarlet  fever,  remittent  fever,  u  complicated  with 
cerebro- spinal  symptoms,"  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  attributed  by 
the  skillful  and  cautious  observers  who  report  them  to  such  causes 
as  these:  Water  supply  drawn  from  "  wells  situated  in  yards  in 
which  hogs  and  cattle  are  fattening  for  market."  "  Wells  which 
are  polluted  by  the  pigs,  chickens,  cows,  and,  perhaps,  also  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cabins."  "  The  general  absence  of  pure  water 
for  drinking  purposes."  "  Contaminated  water-supply."  The  use 
of  water  "  entirely  from  cisterns  without  efficient  filters."  "  Im- 
proper water  for  drinking  and  culinary  purposes."  "  Using  very 
foul  water  obtained  from  a  hole  in  the  ground,  only  four  feet  in 
depth."  Certainly  in  the  "physical  world  as  in  the  moral,  in  the 
laws  of  the  body  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  spirit,  God  is  not  mocked 
with  impunity;  whatsoever  men  sow,  that,  and  that  alone,  do  they 
reap. 

From  answers  to  circular  No.  5,  received  since  the  publication 
of  the  last  report,  we  select  the  following  cases :  A  report  from 
New  London  says  :  "  In  one  family  where  three  of  the  children 
had  typhoid  fever,  and  where  some  members  of  the  family  were 
sick  all  the  time,  when  called  to  attend  them  with  fever,  I  found 
the  privy  not  twenty  feet  from  the  door  or  well.  I  had  it  removed, 
and,  since  the  recovery  of  the  fever  patients,  they  all  have  enjoyed 
9  — S.B.H. 
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the  best  of  health.     This  I  regard  as  a  typical  case  of  poisoning 
from  the  privy." 

Dr.  Hubbell,  of  Medford,  writes  thus  :     "  Several  instances  of 
families  being  below  par  in  health  have  come  under  my  notice, 
where  I  suspected  the  filtration  of  slops  thrown  near  the  wells  had  v 
contaminated  the  water,  as  shown  by  Heisch's  test,  and  a  change 
of  the  water-supply  has  restored  them  to  health." 

Dr.  Davis,  of  Baraboo,  contributes  the  following  :  "  In  one  in- 
stance a  well  just  back  of  a  dwelling  house,  in  pretty  close  prox- 
imity to  a  privy,  a  barn  and  other  outbuildings,  became  foul  from 
filtration,  and  the  consequence  was  five  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in 
persons  who  used  the  water  from  the  well.  Three  of  these  cases 
terminated  fatally  and  two  recovered." 

From  Manitowoc,  Dr.  Pritchard  gives  this  :  "  In  one  family  the* 
whole  of  the  members  were  subject  to  intestinal  disorders,  which 
were  cured  by  changing  the  drinking  water.  In  this  instance  the 
water  was  loaded  with  organic  matter,  not  only  from  kitchen  slops 
but  from  privy  and  cess-pool.  The  proprietor  has  constructed  a 
sewer  and  discontinued  the  use  of  the  water  from  that  well." 

Dr.  Riddell  gives  the  following  opinion  concerning  the  state  of 
things  at  Chippewa  Falls:  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  contami- 
nation occurs  to  drinking  water  in  wells  here  by  surface  washing 
of  foul  matters  into  them  in  the  spring.  There  are  a  great  many 
wells  in  the  lower  city  [the  waters  of  which],  I  am  satisfied  from 
personal  observation,  are  not  fit  to  use  for  drinking  purposes  on  ac- 
count of  [the  presence  of]  organic  matter." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  conditions  required  to  generate 
disease  of  the  most  virulent  character  are  present  in  Wisconsin,  as 
well  as  in  Europe  and  in  other  portions  of  the  United  States.  And 
not  only  does  death  lurk  in  our  wells  and  springs;  some  of  our 
rivers,  too,  already  vie  with  those  of  the  older  and  more  thickly 
settled  parts  of  Europe  in  their  evil  fame. 

From  a  report  made  to  the  common  council  of  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee upon  the  drinking  waters  of  that  city,  published  in  July, 
1878,  by  O.  W.  Wight,  M.  D.,  health  commissioner,  we  quote  the 
following :     "  Some  of  our  shallow  wells  only  reach  down  to  the 
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upper  red  clay.  The  waters  of  these  wells  are  very  bad.  Other 
wells  penetrate  deeper  to  the  lower  red  clay.  The  waters  of  these 
are  not  good,  but  by  no  means  so  bad  as  the  first.  *  *  ■  *  The 
first  class  of  shallow  wells,  or  those  that  reach  only  to  the  uppermost 
layer  of  clay,  are  little  better  than  cess-pools.  They  receive  the  sur- 
face water  which  is  impregnated  with  slops,  offal,  stable  manure 
and  the  contents  of  privies.  The  second  class,  or  those  that  de- 
scend to  the  gravel  bed  between  the  upper  and  lower  sheets  of  red 
clay,  are  very  much  better.  They  receive  water  which  has  been 
partially  filtered.  Yet,  in  most  cases,  the  surface  water  drips  down 
into  them,  poisoning  them  more  or  less  according  to  the  conditions 
of  the  locality  where  they  are  found.  *  *  *  The  numbers  of 
these  shallow  wells  run  up  into  the  thousands.  Many  of  our  peo- 
ple are  still  dependent  upon  them  for  water.  All  of  them  are  dan- 
gerous, some  of  them  extremely  so." 

Speaking  of  the  rivers  which  flow  through  that  city,  Dr.  Wight 
says  :  "  The  Milwaukee  river  water  in  the  city,  where  it  receives 
the  sewage  from  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  inhabitants,  is  more 
dangerous  than  the  waters  of  the  shallow  wells." 

And  again:  "Among  the  dangerous  waters  is  that  afforded  by 
rivers  to  which  sewage  gains  access.  The  three  rivers  running 
into  the  city  are  all  of  this  class.  They  flow  through  populated 
regions,  and  drain  cultivated  lands.  They  traverse  considerable 
villages  where  they  receive  the  manure  of  stables  and  hog-pens, 
the  offal  of  slaughter-houses,  the  refuse  of  manufactories,  the  garb- 
age of  habitations,  dead  animals,  and  the  contents  of  privies. 
Within  the  city,  the  Milwaukee  river  receives  the  sewage  from 
more  than  half  the  population  of  the  town.  From  North  street  to 
the  lake  it  is  a  public  nuisance  of  the  worst  kind." 

Similar  testimony  is  borne  by  Jas.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  in  a  paper 
quoted  in  the  report  of  this  board  for  the  year  1876. 

A  prolific  and,  in  most  if  not  in  all  cases,  a  wholly  unsuspected 
source  of  disease  is  to  be  found  in  the  wells  in  school-house  yards, 
from  the  waters  of  which  fifty  thousand  children  must  quench  their 
thirst  during  school  hours.  These  wells  are  too  often  so  located  as  to 
receive   surface  drainage,  and  they  are  frequently  the  receptacle 
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for  sticks,  old  boots,  leaves,  dead  frogs  and  mice,  occasional  cats 
and  various  other  articles  similar  in  character  which  mischievously 
inclined  boys  may  think  proper  to  deposit  therein.  They  remain, 
moreover,  unused  and  stagnant  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
year,  and  if  they  are  properly  cleaned  out  once  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  years,  it  is  thought  a  most  praiseworthy  exhibition  of  zeal 
for  cleanliness. 

How  often  do  we  hear  that  diphtheria  or  scarlet  fever,  or  both 
together,  are  raging  fearfully  and  fatally  among  the  children  of  a 
certain  school  district,  being  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  children 
attending  that  particular  school !  In  many  such  cases  we  are  firmly 
convinced  that  the  cause  will  not  be  hard  to  find,  that  the  truth 
will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  well.  We  call  upon  school  direct- 
ors, teachers,  parents,  all  concerned  to  look  well  to  the  danger 
which  may  easily  ariee  from  this  cause.  Look  after  the  school  yard 
wells.  Do  not  poison  your  children  with  foul  water  and  then  charge 
their  sickness  and  death  to  the  mysterious  dealings  of  an  inscruta- 
ble Providence. 

To  the  evidence  that  we  have  already  adduced  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  in  our  midst  causes  of  disease,  suffering  and  death  which 
ought  to  be,  and  which  can  be  removed,  it  is  needless  to  add  any- 
thing more.  If  we  have  not  already  shown  that  there  are  grave 
evils  everywhere  prevalent  in  our  present  condition  of  water  sup- 
ply, we  despair  of  doing  so  by  any  proof  at  our  command.  It  now 
remains  to  point  out  the  remedy  for  these  evils,  to  show  the  means 
whereby  they  can  be  done  away  with. 

It  is  true  that  the  remedies  we  have  to  propose  are  in  some  cases 
costly,  but  life  and  health  are  of  more  value  than  money. 

The  remedies  are  of  three  classes;  1st.  Those  that  lie  within  the 
power  of  individuals;  2d.  Those  that  must  be  reached  by  the  action 
of  communities,  villages,  towns  and  cities;  and  3d.  Those  which 
call  for  the  exertion  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  the  discussion  of  these  remedies, 
let  us  inquire  what  ought  to  be  the  standard  of  purity  for  the 
water  supply  of  any  community,  and  how  persons  possessing  or- 
dinary intelligence,  but  no  special  chemical  knowledge,  may  know 
whether  that  standard  is  really  attained. 
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It  has  already  been  shown  that  an  absolutely  pure  water  is  no- 
where to  be  had,  nor  is  it  perhaps  desirable  that  it  should  be. 
Taking,  therefore,  a  normal  natural  water  as  our  standard,  let  us  in- 
quire into  its  characteristics.  Tt  should  be  clear  and  transparent, 
without  perceptible  color,  odor  or  taste;  free  from  any  suspended 
matter,  and  should  give  a  lather  readily  with  a  moderate  quantity 
of  any  good  soap.  We  add  a  few  directions  by  which  anyone  of 
ordinary  intelligence  can  obtain  a  sufficiently  accurate  notion  of 
the  character  of  a  given  sample  of  water  with  a  moderate  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  trouble.* 

Obtain  a  bottle  or  flask  of  clear  white  glass,  of  about  a  quart 
capacity,  and  as  thin  as  possible  in  the  sides.  Fill  it  with  the 
water  and  hold  it  in  front  of  any  dark  colored  or  black  surface  so 
that  a  strong  light  shall  fall  upon  it  from  above  and  one  side. 
Under  these  circumstances,  any  small  particles  of  suspended  matter 
are  readily  seen.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake 
minute  air  bubbles  for  suspended  particles  of  matter. 

Note  next  the  color  of  the  water  by  placing  the  flask  or  bottle 
in  front  of  a  white  wall  or  other  surface  (a  sheet  of  fine  drawing 
paper  answers  well  for  this  purpose),  and  compare  it,  if  practicable, 
with  a  bottle  similar  in  size  and  shape  containing  distilled  water. 
Rain  water,  if  caught  after  rain  has  been  falling  for  several  hours, 
in  a  clean  vessel  and  at  some  distance  from  any  building,  answers 
equally  well  for  this  comparison.  Very  slight  differences  in  color 
can  thus-  be  noted.  The  two  flasks  should  stand  side  by  side  in 
good  diffused  light;  light  reflected  from  a  white  wall  or  screen  is 
■well  adapted  to  this  observation.  If  the  water  should  be  found  to 
contain  any  large  quantity  of  suspended  matter,  or  to  exhibit  any 
very  decided  tint  or  color,  it  is  safe  to  reject  it  for  drinking  pur- 
poses, at  any  rate  in  that  condition.  It  may  be  practicable  to 
render  it  fit  for  use  by  filtration  or  other  means,  of  which  we  shall 
treat  in  due  time. 

Observe  next  the  odor,  if  any;  to  do  this  with  advantage,  fill  a  per- 
fectly clean,  wide  necked  bottle  of  a  pint  or  half  pint  capacity 
about  one  third  full,  shake  it   up  well  and  inhale  the  air  above  it. 

*  Wauklyn  &  Chapman,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  E.  Smith. 
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Should  any  disagreeable  smell  be  noticed  the  water  is  probably 
unfit  to  drink.  Warm  the  water  in  the  same  bottle  slightly  and 
smell  it  again;  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  will  often  render  percep- 
tible an  odor  when  none  can  be  observed  if  the  water  be  cold. 

Place  next  about  a  pint  of  the  water  in  a  clear  glass  bottle,  add 
from  a  half  teaspoonful  to  a  teaspoon ful  of  pure  white  sugar,  cork 
it  up  tightly,  shake  well  until  all  the  sugar  is  dissolved  and  stand 
the  bottle  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  warm  place.  If,  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  any  turbidity,  milky  appearance,  any  disturbance  of 
the  transparency  of  the  water,  any  appearance  of  fermentation  or 
any  disagreeable  odor  is  noticed,  the  water  should  be  rejected  with- 
out hesitation.  Water  sufficiently  pure  for  drinking  ought,  under 
the  above  named  test,  to  show  no  perceptible  change  at  the  end  o£ 
forty-eight  hours  at  least. 

Further  tests,  however,  should  be  made  before  a  sample  of  water 
is  pronounced  in  all  respects  fit  for  use  in  its  natural  condition. 
All  the  material  and  apparatus  hitherto  mentioned  are  to  be  found 
in  almost  every  house.  To  carry  our  examination  further  requires 
a  little  more.  A  few  grains  each  of  caustic  potash,  iodide  of  po- 
tassium and  nitrate  of  silver,  together  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  a  little  starch,  constitute  the  means  for  making  a  few 
tests  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  preceding,  enable  us  to 
form  a  very  correct  idea  of  the  character  of  any  water. 

Add  a  very  little  caustic  potash  to  the  water,  and  observe  care- 
fully whether  it  develops  any  odor,  whether  any  insoluble  sub- 
stance, makes  it  appearance,  and  if  so,  whether  much  or  little,  to- 
gether with  its  color.  A  pungent  smell  will  be  perceived  if  ammo- 
nia be  present;  a  colored  precipitate  probably  shows  the  presence 
of  iron,  while  a  white  precipitate  would  probably  indicate  mag- 
nesia. 

Make  now  a  little  thin  starch  water  and  dissolve  in  it  a. few 
crystals  of  the  iodide  of  potash;  when  these  have  thoroughly  dis- 
sblved  add  to  the  solution  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid;  if  any 
blue  color  appears,  the  test  is  unfit  for  use  and  must  be  thrown 
away  and  a  fresh  portion  prepared  with  better  material.  If  no 
effect  is  produced  by  the  mixture,  a  little  of  the  acidified  and 
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iodized  starch  may  be  poured  into  the  water  to  be  tested  and  the 
resulting  effect  noticed.  If  any  darkening  should  be  apparent,  the 
water  can  hardly  be  pronounced  fit  to  drink,  and  the  deeper  the 
tint  produced  the  worse  the  character  of  the  water. 

Finally,  a  crystal  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  the  water 
should  not  impair  its  transparency  in  any  very  marked  degree.  A 
^slight  cloudiness  is  not  an  indication  of  any  serious  contamination, 
but  any  decided  amount  of  precipitate  is  to  be  regarded  as  sus- 
picious, particularly  if  it  grows  rapidly  dark  in  color  in  daylight. 

By  the  use  of  the  tests  detailed  above,  we  are  enabled  to  decide 
upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  any  ammonia  or  ammonical  salts, 
nitrous  acid  or  nitrites,  any  undue  amount  of  chlorine  and  any 
putrescible  sewage.  These  being  absent,  a  water  may  be  pro- 
nounced safe  for  domestic  use  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  cer- 
tainty; while  any  water  which  does  not  bear  examination  in  the 
manner  described  should  be  rejected  and  abetter  one  found. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  means  by  which  some 
of  the  evils  we  have  spoken  of  may  be  avoided,  and  first  to  the 
consideration  of  those  that  lie  within  the  reach  of  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  To  point  out  the  evil  in  many  cases  is  also 
to  point  out  the  remedy.  "Where  the  proximity  of  a  privy,  a  stable 
or  some  similar  source  of  defilement  is  the  cause  of  foul  water,  the 
removal  of  these,  or  better  the  filling  up  of  the  well  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  one  with  the  use  of  all  needed  precautions 
against  contaminating  its  water,  are  the  obvious  means  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

And  just  here  let  us  offer  a  word  upon  the  use  of  a  material  for  curb- 
ing wells  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  has  many  advantages  to  recom- 
mend it.  Pipes  made  of  vitrified  stoneware  are  now  manufactured 
of  very  large  size  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  sewers,  and  are 
warranted  to  stand  any  pressure  likely  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  by  the  weight  of  the  soil,  pavement,  travel  upon  the  streets 
nnder  which  they  are  laid,  etc.,  etc.  They  can  be  fitted  together  in 
any  required  length,  and  the  joints  made  as  impervious  to  the  en- 
trance of  surface  drainage  as  any  other  'portion  of  the  tube.  A 
well  carried  to  a  sufficient  depth  thus  curbed,  properly  covered 
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over,  for  no  well  should  be  left  uncovered  to  the  air,*  and  provided 
with  a  proper  pump,  would  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  any  such  ar- 
rangement can  be  made.  It  is  true  that  its  first  cost  might  be  con- 
siderable, but  the  work,  thoroughly  done,  would  be  done  for  more 
than  one  or  two  generations,  to  say  nothing  of  the  consideration 
that  health  and  life  would  be  far  safer  in  the  use  of  water  from  a 
well  thus  constructed  than  in  the  use  of  that  from  wells  open  to* 
receive  all  manner  of  abominations  from  the  top,  curbed  with  pine 
boards,  which  must  decay  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  at  the  ut- 
most, and  receiving  the  soakage  and  leachings  of  all  the  filth  sur- 
rounding it  in  the  soil  —  a  well  such  as  that  examined  not  very 
long  ago  by  an  eminent  chemist,  who  pronounced  its  waters  to  be 
worth  about  two  dollars  a  ton  as  manure! 

The  substitution  of  earth  closets  for  privy  vaults  is  also  a  meas- 
ure the  adoption  of  which  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  excellent 
results  so  far  as  concerns  the  defilement  of  wells.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  speak  of  their  many  advantages  in  regard  to  the  health  of 
our  people,  but  we  look  upon  the  general  employment  of  these  ex- 
cellent arrangements  as  offering  one  of  the  best  means  for  prevent- 
ing the  contamination  of  the  soil  and  the  consequent  pollution  of 
our  wells,  in  what  is  certainly  the  most  objectionable  of  all  possible 
ways. 

The  use  of  bored  and  driven  wells  is  also  to  be  recommended, 
provided  that  a  sufficient  depth  is  reached  in  both  cases,  and  pro- 
vided in  bored  wells  that  use  is  made  of  a  proper  tube  through  the 
whole  depth  of  the  bore.     Vitrified  tubing,  with  properly  cemented: 
joints,  as  above  described,  seems  a  proper  material  for  such  use. 

In  view  of  the  number  of  driven  wells  already  in  use  in  various 
parts  of  the  state,  and  of  the  fact  that  so  far  as  is  known  no  experi- 
ment has  been  made  and  placed  on  record  by  disinterested  authority 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  correctness  of  the  prevalent 
opinion  that  no  surface  drainage  can  reach  and  contaminate  the- 
water  furnished  by  these  wells,  the  following  experiment  was  de- 
vised and  carried  out. 

A  well  tube  was  driven  down  into  the  drift  and  underlaying  clay 

*  Vide  case  reported  by  Prof.  Chittenden. 
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to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  below  the  surface  and  a  proper  pump 
connected  therewith.  One  pound  of  ferrocyanide  of  potash  was 
then  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water,  and  the  solution  thus  made 
poured  into  a  funnel-shaped  cavity  surrounding  the  tube;  a  quan- 
tity of  the  crystals  of.  the  same  salt  was  then  buried  just  below  the 
surface  in  close  proximity  to  the  tube,  these  arrangements  being 
completed  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.  on  the  8th  of  October,  1878. 

The  reasons  for  the  selection  of  the  above  named  salt  were  these: 
1st.  That  its  detection  in  small  quantities  was  easy,  its  reactions 
being  characteristic;  and  £d.  That  it  was  not  likely  to  be  found  in 
any  natural  water. 

A  heavy  rain  set  in  while  the  arrangements  were  in  progress  and 
continued  through  the  night.  At  9  o'clock  the  next  morning  (Oc- 
tober 9th)  thirty- two  ounces  of  the  water  was  drawn  from  the  tube 
and  carefully  tested  by  means  of  copper  sulphate;  no  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  the  potassic  ferrocyanide  appeared,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  ^he  thirty- two  ounces  was  then  evaporated  until  only  four 
ounces  remained,  and  the  residue,  thus  concentrated,  examined  as 
follows:  A  small  watch-glass,  being  cleaned  with  care,  was  placed 
in  a  strong  light  upon  a  dead  white  surface;  a  small  fragment  of 
copper  sulphate  was  then  placed  in  the  glass,  a  few  drops  of  the 
water  poured  upon  it,  and  the  whole  examined  by  means  of  a  pow- 
erful lens;  no  evidence  whatever  was  seen  of  the  characteristic  re- 
action produced  under  such  circumstances  when  the  ferrocyanic 
salt  is  present.  Similar  examinations  were  made  on  the  10th,  11th 
and  12th  of  October,  respectively,  without  detecting  the  ferrocya- 
nide. 

On  the  12th,  the  idea  suggested  itself  that  a  condition  of  things 
might  possibly  exist  in  the  soil  which  had  rendered  the  whole  ex- 
periment futile;  that  the  ferrocyanide  might  have  suffered  decom- 
position by  means  of  the  oxide  of  iron  naturally  present  in  the 
soil  or  derived  from  the  tube.  To  test  this  question,  a  quantity  of 
the  clay  through  which  the  tube  passed  was  obtained  and  packed 
as  tightly  as  possibly  in  a  glass  jar,  and  a  quantity  of  sand  placed 
on  top;  a  wire  to  represent  the  tube  was  then  passed  down  through 
the  sand  and  clay  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  and  some  small  crystals 
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of  the  salt  mingled  with  the  sand.  The  whole  was  then  saturated 
with  water  and  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty- four  hours,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  time  a  careful  examination  was  made  to  find  any- 
Prussian  blue  that  might  have  been  formed.  None  was  seen,  and  it 
was  then  determined  to  carry  the  experiment  with  the  jar  a  step 
further.  A  fresh  portion  of  clay  was  taken  and  moulded  to  fit  the 
bottom  of  the  jar;  being  then  carefully  taken  out,  some  parts  of  it 
were  carefully  shaved  off  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  small  space 
vacant  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  when  the  clay  was  again  replaced; 
another  layer  of  clay  was  placed  on  the  first  and  packed  tightly 
around  the  sides  of  the  jar,  and  the  other  arrangements  completed 
as  before.  The  vacant  space  was  now  carefully  watched  to  observe 
whether  any  water  percolated  into  it;  none  was  seen,  nor  upon  ex- 
amination at  the  end  of  seventy-two  hours  could  any  evidence  be 
obtained  of  the  presence  of  the  ferrocyanide  in  the  cavity  at  the 
bottom  of  the  jar. 

This  experiment  is  thought  to  be  complete  so  far  as  it  goes.  It 
is  not  claimed  for  it  that  it  is  quite  decisive  of  the  question  of  sur- 
face water  penetrating  to  the  water  furnished  by  a  driven  well,  in- 
asmuch as  a  larger  quantity  of  the  salt  might  have  been  employed, 
for  example,  ten  or  twenty  fbs.  instead  of  one  or  two,  or  some  salt 
furnishing  decided  spectroscopic  indications,  and  known  to  be  ab- 
sent from  the  water  in  question,  might  have  been  used.  It  seems, 
however,  to  be  tolerably  certain  that  when  a  tube  is  driven  to 
a  sufficient  depth,  particularly  when  it  penetrates  a  bed  of  clay  of 
some  thickness,  contamination  from  surface  drainage  is  not  greatly 
to  be  apprehended,  and  that  the  general  opinion  concerning  the 
advantages  of  driven  wells  is  so  far  correct. 

It  may  happen  that  good  and  wholesome  water  is  not  to  be  had 
by  digging;  that  the  district  is  underlaid  by  such  conditions  as  to 
shut  out  all  hope  of  obtaining  it  by  means  of  any  well  of  reasona- 
ble cost,  curbed,  bored  or  driven.  In  such  a  case  there  are  two 
resources  within  the  reach  of  the  individual;  the  first  is  the  con- 
struction of  a  proper  cistern  of  sufficient  size  arid  the  use  of  rain 
water.  An  adult  needs  about  one  half  gallon  of  water  daily  for 
drinking;   and    for    washing   and  miscellaneous   purposes,   about 
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twenty  gallons  more  will  be  required.  In  several  American  and 
European  cities,  the  amount  of  water  furnished  per  diem  for  each 
individual  ranges  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  gallons;  with  only 
moderate  economy,  twenty  gallons  per  diem  would  probably  be  a 
sufficient  allowance,  or  one  hundred  gallons  per  diem  for  a  family 
consisting  of  five  members;  and  calculations  for  a  cistern  should  not 
be  based  upon  any  allowance  much  smaller  than  this. 

A  gallon  contains  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  cubic  inches, 
hence  one  hundred  gallons  will  occupy  a  space  of  about  fourteen 
cubic  feet.  A  cylindrical  cistern  seven  feet  in  diameter  and  eight 
feet  deep  will  contain  a  little  more  than  twenty-three  hundred 
gallons,  or  a  supply  of  water  sufficient  for  a  family  of  five  persons 
for  all  purposes  for  about  three  weeks.  To  aid  still  further  in 
making  the  necessary  calculations,  the  following  figures  are  given: 
The  annual  rainfall  over  the  whole  state  of  Wisconsin  is  stated  to 
be  thirty  inches,  about  one -fourth  of  which  falls  in  the  spring, 
three- eighths  in  summer,  one-fourth  in  autumn,  and  one-eighth  in 
winter.  The  least  amount  falls  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
and  the  greatest  in  the  southwestern  portions  of  the  state.  One 
inch  of  rain  will  give  sixty-two  and  three-tenths  gallons  upon  one 
hundred  square  feet  of  surface,  hence  thirty  inches  will  give  eight- 
een hundred  and  sixty-nine  gallons.  Or  upon  the  roof  of  a  house 
measuring  forty  by  twenty  feet,  having  a  roof  surface  of  eight  hun- 
dred square  feet,  one  inch  of  rain  will  give  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  ,and  seven-tenths  gallons,  and  thirty  inches,  fourteen  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  sixty -one  gallons,  or  enough  to  fill  such  a 
cistern  as  the  one  mentioned  above  about  six  and  one -half  times 
in  each  year. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  falls  from 
the  clouds  to  furnish  an  ample  supply  for  domestic  use,  if  only 
proper  means  are  taken  to  collect  and  store  it. 

Every  cistern  built  for  this  purpose  should  be  provided  with  an 
efficient  filter,  and,  of  these  useful  appliances,  it  would  seem  that  a 
larger  variety  is  offered  for  sale  in  Europe  than  in  America.  Sani- 
tarians seem  to  be  very  generally  of  opinion  that  the  best  filters 
yet  made  are  those  which  utilize  the  remarkable  oxidizing  powers 
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of  animal  charcoal,  of  which  the  forms  are  numerous.  One,  which 
finds  considerable  favor  abroad,  is  placed  in  the  path  of  the  water 
as  it  enters  the  cistern,  which  is  itself  tightly  closed  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  any  extraneous  matter;  yet  another  is  placed  at 
the  cistern  opening  of  the  pipe  from  which  drinking  water  is  drawn, 
the  water  being  used  for  other  purposes  in  its  unfiltered  condi- 
tion. The  first  position  seems  for  many  reasons  the  better.  In 
some  cases  a  double  cistern  is  constructed;  one  a  large  receiver,  the 
other  smaller,  connected  therewith,  the  filter  being  placed  between 
the  two,  and  water  drawn  only  from  the  smaller. 

Space  fails  us  in  which  to  enter  upon  the  proper  manner  of 
building  cisterns  for  storing  drinking  water.  We  can  only  say 
that  they  should  be  of  stone  or  well  cemented  brick,  preferably 
wholly  subterranean,  and  provided  with  a  sufficient  man-hole  for 
the  purpose  of  cleaning  them  out  when  it  may  become  necessary, 
which  with  a  proper  filter  will  be  very  seldom;  at  all  other  times 
the  man -hole  should  be  tightly  closed. 

The  second  method  to  which  reference  has  been  made^  by  which 
pure  water  can  be  obtained  by  a  single  family,  is  one  the  mention 
of  which  will  alarm  a  great  many,  and  call  up  before  their  minds  a 
vision  of  complicated  apparatus,  pipes,  boilers  and  furnaces;  we 
refer  to  distillation,  and  this  will  insure  the  transformation  of 
water  otherwise  wholly  unfit  for  any  household  use  whatever,  into 
one  which,  after  proper  deration,  is  as  pure  as  is  attainable  in  the 
most  favored  regions,  and  fitted  for  any  purpose  whatever.  Nor 
is  the  necessary  apparatus  at  all  complex  or  more  difficult  of 
management  than  a  tea-kettle;  a  tea-kettle,  in  fact,  would  make  a 
very  respectable  means  of  distilling  water,  and  we  can  easily  con- 
ceive of  circumstances  in  which  the  use  of  water  thus  purified 
might  be  the  cheapest  and  most  practicable  thing  to  be  done. 

All  that  is  requisite  is  a  boiler,  which  may  be  so  constructed  as 
to  stand  upon  an  ordinary  cooking  or  other  stove;  in  the  cover  of 
the  boiler  a  tube  should  be  inserted  representing  the  spout  of  the 
tea-kettle;  this  tube  should  be  prolonged  to  a  condenser,  which 
may  be  any  water  tight  keg  or  barrel,  its  size  varying  with  the 
capacity  of  the  boiler;  in  this  keg  or  barrel  as  great  a  length  of 
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tube  should  be  coiled  as  possible,  and  this  end  should  be  furnished 
with  a  stop-cock,  and  brought  out  near  the  bottom  of  the  barrel, 
and  the  apparatus  is  complete.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  all  connections  should  fit  as  tightly  as  possible,  although  no 
great  pressure  is  to  be  provided  for.  To  use  the  apparatus,  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water  is  placed  in  the  boiler,  which  is  set  on  the 
fire,  and  the  connection  made  with  the  condenser;  this  should  then 
be  filled  with  cold  water,  which  will  require  renewal  from  time  to 
time  as  it  grows  warm,  some  convenient  vessel  set  under  the  stop- 
cock to  receive  the  water  as  it  flows  out,  after  which  all  that  is 
needed  is  to  keep  up  sufficient  fire,  and  replenish  the  boiler  from 
time  to  time,  which  may  economically  be  done  from  the  warm 
water  removed  from  the  condenser. 

In  order  to  remove  the  "  flat  taste  "  disliked  by  persons  who  are 
not  used  to  drinking  distilled  water,  a  few  grains  of  common  salt 
and  chalk  maybe  added  to  each  gallon  of  water  before  using  it;  it 
should  also  be  aerated  by  pouring  it  from  one  vessel  to  another. 

When  it  happens,  as  it  has  already  happened,,  and  will  happen 
with  greater  and  greater  frequency  in  the  future,  that  the  soil  of  a 
given  district  becomes  so  contaminated  that  the  water  falling  upon 
and  passing  through  it  becomes  so  charged  with  organic  matter  as 
to  render  its  further  use  dangerous,  it  then  becomes  the  imperative 
duty  of  the  village,  town  or  city  to  take  measures  for  providing  a 
full  supply.  In  Wisconsin,'  there  would  seem  to  be  little,  if  any, 
difficulty  in  doing  this  at  a  comparatively  light  expense.  All  along 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  Lake  Michigan  stretches  its  waters, 
offering  an  abundant  supply  for  a  larger  population  than  can  ever 
occupy  its  shores;  in  the  central  portions  the  Fox,  Wolf,  Wis- 
consin, Black  and  Chippewa,  with  their  thousand  tributaries,  fur- 
nish resources;  while  north  and  south  are  found  numberless  smaller 
streams  and  lakes  of  naturally  pure  and  good  water;  and  from  all 
these  sources  it  is  easy  to  obtain  a  supply  as  good  as  any  to  be 
found  elsewhere  in  the  country. 

But  our  town  and  village  authorities  owe  to  their  citizens  a  pres- 
ent .pressing  duty.  In  1872  or  '73,  the  State  Board  of  Health 
of  Massachusetts    caused    an  investigation    of  the  private  wells 
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and  similar  sources  of  water  supply  to  be  made,  with  the  un- 
welcome result  of  discovering  that  the  greater  number  of  such 
sources  throughout  the  state  were  either  already  contaminated  or 
so  situated  as  to  be  in  danger  of  contamination  by  sewage  alone.* 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  so  bad  a  condition  of  things  yet  obtains 
in  Wisoonsin,  but  the  investigations  of  Prof.  Chittenden  and  the  re- 
ports of  correspondents  of  the  committee  on  Water  Supply  and  of 
the  Board  generally,  seem  to  show  that  matters  are  already  bad 
enough,  and  that  it  is  time  to  look  earnestly  for  a  remedy. 

Our  town  and  village  authorities  owe  to  their  citizens  the  imper- 
ative duty  of  protecting  existing  sources  of  water  supply  against 
contamination.  They  can  and  ought  to  prohibit  the  use  of  water 
drawn  from  wells  or  cisterns  within  certain  specified  distances  of 
privies,  cess-pools,  stables,  etc.,  or,  better  still,  prohibit  absolutely 
the  construction  of  any  of  these  except  under  such  conditions  and 
restrictions  as  will  render  the  fouling  of  any  source  of  water  sup- 
ply an  utterly  impossible  thing.  Not  only  the  character  of  our 
water  but  the  general  health  and  longevity  of  our  citizens  will  be 
improved  by  such  restrictions,  and  even  if  no  right  exists  to  protect 
people  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  ignorance  or  careless- 
ness, no  moralist  will  deny  that  the  right  certainly  exists  to  pro- 
tect the  careful  and  intelligent  against  the  consequences  of  reck- 
lessness or  folly  not  their  own,  and  against  which  they  are  power- 
less to  protect  themselves. 

The  advancing  tide  of  immigration  is  rapidly  increasing  our  pop- 
ulation, and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  our  soil  must  become  more 
and  more  contaminated  with  every  coming  year,  and  therefore  more 
and  more  unable  to  act  beneficially  upon  the  waters  which  it  con-' 
tains.  Hence  arise  certain  duties  in  regard  to  our  water  sup- 
ply in  the  future,  which  no  power  other  than  that  of  the  state  can 
properly  perform. 

In  England,  the  attention  of  the  government  was  forcibly  drawn 
to  the  pollution  of  its  streams  and  rivers  by  ?the  fearful  results  of 

*  Oar  authority  for  the  above  statement  is  the  Medical  Record  of  New  York  of  date  March 
2, 18^8.  We  endeavored  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Mass.  State  Reports  for  those  yearB,  but  were 
unable  to  do  so. 
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the  cholera  epidemics  of  1849  and  1854..  "  The  city  of  London  is 
supplied  with  water  by  eight  companies,  live  drawing  their  water 
from  the  Thames,  two  from  the  Lea,  a  tributary  of  the  Thames,  and 
one  from  an  artesian  well  in  the  chalk.  In  1848  and  '49  all  of 
these  companies  delivered  unfiltered  water,  drawn  from  points  in 
the  rivers  at  which  all  of  the  sewage  impurities  poured  into  the 
streams  were  to  be  found,  and  absolute  proof,  it  may  be  said,  was 
had  that  the  severity  of  the  epidemic  at  that  time  was  due  to  the 
impurity  of  the  water  then  furnished.  A  law  was  passed  by  which 
the  companies  were  compelled  to  draw  their  supplies  from  a  point 
above  tide-water  and  above  London,  and  also  to  filter  the  water  be- 
fore delivery.  The  cholera  visitation  of  1854  found  certain  parts  of 
London  supplied  under  the  improved  system  contemplated,  by  the 
law,  while  still  other  parts  were  using  the  impure  and  unfiltered 
water,  some  of  the  companies  not  having  effected  the  required 
changes;  and  this  epidemic  was  much  more  malignant  and  fatal  in 
these  latter  portions  of  the  city  than  in  the  former,  other  circum- 
stances being  as  far  as  possible  equal  in  the  cases  selected  for  com- 
parison. But  this  was  not  all.  A  third  cholera  epidemic  appeared 
in  1866,  and  attention  was  attracted  by  c  an  explosion '  as  it  was 
called,  from  the  sudden  and  fearful  number  of  deaths  in  a  district 
supplied  by  one  company.  This  company  drew  water  from  the 
river  Lea,  which,  during  a  part  of  its  course,  received  the  sewage 
of  a  large  population.  It  was  ascertained  that  to  the  mixture  of  a 
certain  amount  of  unfiltered,  and  in  other  respects  impure  water, 
with  the  ordinary  supply,  the  violence  of  the  epidemic  was  to  be 
ascribed.  It  was  believed  that  some  fecal  matter  from  cholera  pa- 
tients had  found  its  way  into  the  Lea,  but  however  this  may  have 
been,  the  fact  remains  that  while  impure  water  had  often  been 
mingled  with  the  usual  supply  and  produced  an  imperceptible  ef- 
fect, yet,  when  an  epidemic  existed,  the  same  cause  produced  fear- 
ful results."  * 

Judging  from  the  experience  of  older  states  than  our  own,  both 
in  Europe  and  America,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  our  rivers 
streams  and  lakes  must  furnish  the  principal  supplies  of  water  for 
*  The  foregoing  is  condensed  subitantially  from  the  Mass.  B.  of  H.  Kept,  for  1876. 
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our  citizens,  and  of  these,  very  many  as  yet  are  sufficiently  pure 
and  wholesome  for  that  purpose.  Indeed,  large  numbers  of  our 
people,  especially  in  the  lumbering  districts,  use  these  waters  now 
in  preference  to  any  other.  It  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  take  all  the  necessary  measures  for  preserving  these  waters 
from  contamination  as  far  as  that  may  be  practicable.  The  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  1876,  adopted 
unanimously  a  resolution  *  declaring  it  to  be  "  the  first  duty  of 
states  and  municipalities,  first  in  importance  and  first  in  the  order 
of  time,  to  make  a  sanitary  survey  of  the  water  supply,  to  preserve 
it  against  all  unnecessary  and  avoidable  contamination."  Dr.  Kedzie 
also  laid  down  among  others,  the  following  propositions,  as  true  as 
they  are  forcible,  and  they  received  the  general  assent  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  above  named  learned  body  before  which  they  were  dis- 
cused:  1.  Uncontaminated  water  is  the  right  of  every  one.  2. 
Needless  pollution  of  water  is  a  crime  against  society.  3.  Water 
in  streams,  lakes,  etc.,  is  common  property,  and  no  one  has  the 
right  to  destroy  or  injure  its  potable  quality. 

To-day  is  our  accepted  time;  already  a  very  large  portion  of  Wis- 
consin is  stripped  of  its  forests,  and  the  land  that  has  thus  been 
laid  bare  is  being  inspected  with  a  view  to  its  future  profitable 
employment.  It  is  a  trite  thing  to  say,  that  before  many  years  the 
now  waste  places  of  the  state  will  be  dotted  over  with  farms,  mills, 
manufactories,  around  which  villages,  towns,  cities  will  grow  up, 
and  all  of  whose  operatives  must  be  supplied  with  good  and  whole- 
some water  before  all  things  else.  The  power  of  the  state  alone  is 
adequate  to  secure  them  this  prime  necessity;  the  supply  is  now 
ample  and  good  enough  to  meet  all  reasonable  demands;  let  us  take 
care  that  it  be  not  polluted  beyond  all  hope  of  reclamation,  as  has 
already  been  done  in  many  of  the  older  states. 

Many  a  town  has  found  its  wells  growing  unfit  for  use,  and  has 
been  obliged,  in  self-defense,  to  build  expensive  aqueducts,  by 
which  water  has  been  brought  for  miles,  to  bore  artesian  wells  at  a 
great  cost,  of  which  the  water  has  sometimes  proven  unfit  for  drink- 
ing after  it  had  been  obtained,  or  finally  to  erect  extensive  filter- 

*  Offered  by  Dr.  B.  C.  Kedzie,  of  Michigan. 
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beds  for  the  purpose  of  partially  purifying  the  water  which  flows 
past  them  and  which  they  have  themselves  defiled.  Let  us  be 
warned  by  many  such  experiences  and  be  wise  in  time. 

Such  frightful  pestilence  as  has  recently  devastated  the  south 
may  not  visit  us,  but  others  of  as  severe  a  character  may,  and  we 
ought  to  prepare  to  meet  them  —  to  meet  them?  We  ought  to  be 
so  well  prepared  that,  even  though  a  case  or  two  may  be  found 
brought  from  elsewhere  into  our  borders,  no  pestilence  can  obtain 
a  foothold  amongst  us.  Let  us  not  fold  our  hands  and  sit  down  in 
idleness  bewailing  the  severity  of  God's  judgments  on  the  land; 
God's  judgments  indeed  they  are,  but  upon  sins  of  the  body,  sins 
from  the  consequences  of  which  there  is  no  redemption,  the  penalty 
of  which  is  always  exacted  to  the  uttermost,  and  falls  too  often 
upon  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  Cholera,  small-pox,  scar- 
let fever,  diphtheria,  measles,  are  no  respecters  of  persons;  if  any- 
thing seems  to  be  known  of  these  dread  destroying  angels,  it  is 
that  they  work  by  the  spreading  of  minute  germs  which  start  into 
life,  and,  after  the  law  of  all  life,  reproduce  their  kind  whenever 
and  wherever  they  find  a  proper  soil  wherein  to  grow.  While  we 
are  seemingly  doing  our  utmost  to  provide  such  a  soil  by  leaving 
our  sewage  to  take  care  of  itself,  to  filter  through  our  porous  soils 
into  our  wells  and  springs,  carrying  with  it  these  germs  of  deadly 
growth,  while  worse,  if  worse  can  be,  we  drink  water  drawn  from 
wells  separated  from  privy  vaults  and  cess-pools  by  only  a  few  feet 
of  earth,  and  from  holes  in  the  ground  only  a  few  feet  deep,  dare 
we  expect  to  be  saved  from  the  ravages  of  pestilence?  Will  not 
pestilence  rather  ,be  the  fruit  of  our  own  doings? 

All  over  the  land  there  is  springing  up  a  desire  stronger  than 
ever  yet  our  country  has  feit  for  the  beautiful,  -r-  a  desire,  strenu- 
ous and  eager,  that  will  not  be  denied.  Everywhere,  earnest,  true 
and  thoughtful  men  and  women  are  preaching  the  duty  of  making 
our  ever} -day  surroundings  attractive  to  the  eye;  we  are  urged  to 
plant  flowers  in  our  gardens,  trees  before  our  gates,  to  hang  pictures 
upon  our  walls,  to  cultivate  beauty  in  all  ways  and  for  its  practical 
value  as  well  as  for  its  own  sake.  All  this  is  right  and  proper,  but 
let  it  be  remembered  that  all  the  beauty  with  which  we  can  sur- 
I0-S.B.H. 
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round  ourselves  will  not*  prevent  the  burning  heat  of  fever,  the  ag- 
onizing cramps  of  cholera,  or  death  by  suffocation  in  diphtheria; 
that  any  one  of  these  may  enter  a  home  where  the  choicest  works 
of  art  decorate  the  walls,  where  gems  from  the  sculptor's  hand 
stand  on  massive  pedestals,  the  rarest  flowers  give  forth  their  fra- 
'  grance,  and  trees  the  most  stately  overshadow  the  entrance,  while 
yet  in  the  rear  the  privy  and  cess -pool  are  found  close  to  the  well, 
their  foul  contents  filtering  unchanged  through  the  soil  and  poison- 
ing every  drop  of  water  drawn,  so  that  thus  the  cool  draught,  the 
delicate  article  of  diet  prepared,  perhaps,  with  loving  skill  and 
tenderest  care  to  tempt  the  palate  of  the  sick  one,  may  be  the  ve- 
hicle of  death  instead  of  life. 

Let  us  look  to  these  things  first.  Let  us  learn  ourselves  and 
teach  our  children  to  guard  the  source  of  our  water  supply  against 
even  the  slightest  pollution,  be  it  of  whatsoever  kind  it  may.  Let 
our  springs  and  wells  be  sacred  as  those  found  in  the  desert, 
around  which  no  danger  is  to  be  feared,  where  the  lives  of  friend 
and  foe  alike  are  safe.  Let  him  who  wantonly  pollutes  a  stream  of 
water,  be  held  "  guilty  of  a  crime  against  society,"  and  be  ade- 
quately punished.  Let  us  strive  to  render  our  brooks  and  rivers 
types  of  that  seen,  alas!  as  yet,  only  in  apocalyptic  vision!  "A 
pure  river  of  the  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  from 
the  throne  of  God." 

Note.  —  In  the  preparation  of  the  foregoing  article,  we  have  been  under 
many  obligations  to,  Prof.  T.  W.  Chittenden,  to  whom  credit  is  due  for  the  ac- 
counts of  chemical  operations  and  tests,  condensations  from  various  reports 
and  periodicals,  etc.,  etc. 


SUMMARY  OF  REPORTS. 

In  answer  to  circular  No.  5,  on  Water  Supply. 

Answers  to  questions  contained  in  the  above  circular  have  been 
received  from  the  following  gentlemen,  in  addition  to  those  hither- 
i-to  published: 

L.  Gr.  Armstrong,   Boscobel;  W.  H.  Bartram,   Fort  Howard;  A. 
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W.  Bickford,  Richland  Center;  B.  C.  Brett,  Green  Bay;  R. 
Broughton,  Brodhead;  H.  B.  Cole,  Black  River  Falls;  J.  N.  Cook,  Ne- 
cedah;  W.  W.  Daniells,  Madison;  J.  C.  Davis,  Fort  Atkinson  (2); 
M.  M.  Davis,  Baraboo;  N.  M.  Dodson,  Berlin;  E.  Ellis,  Ashland; 
W.  A.  Gott,  Viroqua;  T.  W.  Haight,  Waukesha;  S.  B.  Hubbell, 
Medford;  G.  Hutchinson,  Durand;  G.  W.  Jenkins,  Kilbourn;  W. 
Kempster,  Oshkosh;  J.  J.  Leavitt,  Fennimore;  I.  Manley,  Markesan; 
D.  Mason,  Prairie  du  Chien;  J.  R.  Moore,  New  London;  W.  F. 
Nichols,  Menomonie;  H.  H.  Parrott,  Douglas  Center;  B.  O.  Reyn- 
olds, Geneva;  S.  S.  Riddell,  Chippewa  Falls;  G.  M.  Steele,  Apple- 
ton  (2);  M.  Waterhouse,  Portage  (now  dead);  A.  H.  Weld,  River 
Falls;  R.  M.  Wigginton,  Watertown;  O.  W.  Wight,  Milwaukee; 
G.  D.  Wilber,  Mineral  Point;  and  besides  these,  one  or  two 
have  been  received  which  bear  no  signature. 

Extracts  from  many  of  the  above  communications  have  been 
printed  elsewhere,  and  the  following  synopsis  is  given  here  as  pre- 
senting, in  a  condensed  form,  a  large  amount  of  valuable  and  inter- 
esting information: 

Nineteen  correspondents  report  the  principal  source  of  water 
supply  in  their  respective  localities  to  be  wells  and  springs.  Nine 
report  wells  and  cisterns,  and  the  remainder,  with  few  exceptions, 
speak  of  wells  only.  Lakes,  rivers,  fountains  and  artesian  wells 
are  mentioned  in  some  cases  as  furnishing  a  portion  of  the  supply. 
One  only  reports  that  cisterns  are  used  to  any  great  extent. 

No  complete  system  of  water  supply  is  reported  from  any  local- 
ity, nor  any  complete  system  of  sewerage.  A  partial  system  of 
"water  supply  is  to  be  noted  in  two  places,  and  partial  systems  of 
sewerage  in  five;  these  partial  systems  of  sewerage  appear  to  be 
the  result  of  private  enterprise  in  all  cases.  A  majority  of  our  cor- 
respondents give  no  answer  at  all  to  the  questions  upon  these 
subjects. 

The  depth  of  wells  in  different  localities  is  reported  to  range  from 
three  feet  to  nine  hundred  and  sixty-one  feet.  Three  correspond- 
ents give  the  average  depth  in  their  neighborhoods  at  fifteen  feet; 
five  report  it  at  twenty  feet,  and  three  at  twenty-five  feet.  Two 
state  the  average  depth  at  less  than  thirty  feet,  while  depths  of 
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thirty,  thirty-two,  fifty  and  sixty  feet  respectively,  are  given  each 
by  one  writer.  The  following  ranges  in  depth  are  reported  also, 
each  by  one  correspondent:  three  to  eight  feet,  six  to  ninety  feet, 
eight  to  one  hundred  feet,  twelve  to  twenty  feet,  eighteen  to  sixty  - 
five  feet,  twenty  to  thirty-five  feet,  twenty  to  forty  feet,  twenty  to 
sixty  feet,  twenty  to  seventy-five  feet.  Two  mention  twenty  to 
fifty  feet,  while  the  depth  of  artesian  wells  is  set  down  as  ranging 
from  100  to  961  feet.  Eight  correspondents  do  not  answer  the 
question  at  all. 

Twenty-two  replies  state  that  hard  water  prevails  in  the  localities 
to  which  they  refer  ;  four  only  that  soft  water  is  used,  and  four 
others  say  that  both  qualities  are  found.  A  few  do  not  touch  upon 
the  subject. 

A  single  affirmative  answer  only  is  given  to  the  inquiry  whether 
rain-water  is  used  to  any  extent,  against  fifteen  negatives.  More 
than  half  of  the  letters  received  do  not  refer  to  this  question  in 
any  way.  One  writer  only  affirms  that  any  system  of  filtration  or 
purification  is  employed  in  his  neighborhood,  and  adds,  "  with 
advantage."  Twelve  answer  negatively,  and  the  remainder  not  at 
all. 

The  responses  in  relation  to  the  distance  of  privies  and  cess- 
pools from  wells,  etc.,  are  generally  very  full;  no  correspondents 
fail  to  give  some  reply  to  one  or  both  of  the  questions  upon  this 
subject.  Two  or  three  giYjd  rather  indefinite  answers  to  the  ques- 
tion, "  What  is  the  average  distance  between  privy  and  well  ?" 
"  Good  distance,"  "  Not  near,"  "  A  fair  distance,"  are  some  of 
these;  the  last  being  given  in  answer  both  to  the  question  just  de- 
tailed and  to  the  question,  "  What  is  the  least  distance  observed  by 
you  between  privy  or  cess-pool  and  well  in  your  neighborhood?" 

Of  the  remainder,  eight  give  the  average  distance  at  fifty  feet, 
two  at  thirty  feet,  two  forty  feet,  and  one  twenty  feet  only.  Two 
place  the  average  at  over  seventy  feet,  while  the  following  ranges 
are  given  each  by  one  writer:  twenty  to  one  hundred  feet,  twenty- 
five  to  ninety  feet,  thirty  to  seventy-five  feet,  fifty  to  seventy-five 
feet;  two  to  three  rods;  three  to  eight  rods;  four  to  five  rods;  five 
to  six  rods;  ten  to  twelve  rods.     Average  distance  of  from  two  to 
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eight  rods,  and  four  rods  are  named  by  two  and  three  correspond- 
ents, respectively. 

Five  feet  is  the  least  distance  observed  as  existing  between  cess- 
pool and  well,  while  in  no  less  than  three  instances  privy  vault  and 
well  are  removed  from  each  other  a  distance  of  ten  feet  only. 
"  Twelve  feet  apart "  is  the  answer  from  two  correspondents,  six- 
teen feet  of  the  same  number,  while  no  less  than  nine  report  the 
minimum  observed  distance  as  only  twenty  feet,  and  seven  replies, 
not  including  any  of  those  previously  mentioned,  name  two  rods 
(thirty-three  feet)  or  less  as  the  least  distance  known  to  their  au- 
thors. 

From  the  replies  to  the  question  concerning  disease  arising  from 
contaminated  water,  copious  extracts  have  been  given  elsewhere  ; 
of  the  remainder,  four  give  no  reply  to  the  question,  and  thirteen 
say  that  no  such  case  is  positively  known  to  them.  Many,  how- 
ever, who  answer  in  this  way  are  careful  to  limit  their  replies  to 
their  own  immediate  experience,  while  others  still  are  careful  to 
guard  their  negatives  from  being  too  broadly  construed;  one  says 
that  "  many  such  cases  are  reasonably  suspected,"  and  a  very  few 
answer  "  no,"  without  any  qualification. 

No  case  of  disease  is  reported  as  originating  in  water  contami- 
nated by  the  vicinity  of  grave-yards,  nor  is  any  instance  noted  in 
which  the  water  of  a  district  has  been  affected  by  such  a  prox- 
imity. Two  samples  of  water  came  under  observation,  however, 
one,  elsewhere  reported,  undoubtedly  so  contaminated,  the  other 
showing  strong  reason  for  suspicion  that  such  was  the  case,  which 
suspicion  was  confirmed  by  the  history  of  the  well  from  which  it 
came. 

Metallic  pipes  are  reported  to  be  in  use  more  or  less  extensively 
in  fifteen  districts,  the  material  being  iron  in  ten,  and  lead  in  five 
cases.  Eighteen  correspondents  know  nothing  of  such  pipes  being 
used,  and  the  remainder  give  no  answer  to  the  question. 

Three  answers  only  say  that  any  analysis  of  water  has  been  made 
in  the  district;  three  correspondents  do  not  note  the  question. 

A  fact  to  be  regretted  is  that  so  few  seem  to  have  complied  with 
the  request  to  have  the  simple  test  described  in  the  circular  made. 
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Twelve  gentlemen,  however,  have  done  so  in  instances  numbering 
from  two  to  thirty.  It  is  to  be  remarked  of  these  that  the  greater 
the  number  of  samples  tested  the  greater  the  inclination  becomes 
to  pronounce  well-waters  bad;  thus,  where  two  specimens  have 
been  thus  tested  the  answers  are  "  good "  or  "  passable,"  while, 
where  twenty  or  thirty  have  been  examined,  the  majority  give  the 
character  of  the  water  as  doubtful  or  bad.  In  one  instance,  a  cor- 
respondent at  first  confidently  answered  that  the  water  in  his  dis- 
trict was  undoubtedly  good  and  pure,  but  a  short  time  afterward 
sent  another  note  in  which  he  said  that,  upon  applying  the  test  to 
a  number  of  waters  drawn  from  various  wells  in  his  neighborhood, 
every  one  showed  signs  of  the  presence  of  putrescible  sewage.  In 
several  cases  only  the  fact  that  the  test  has  been  made  is  stated,  no 
results  being  given. 

To  the  question  whether  open  springs  supply  water  to  any  ex- 
tent, ten  answer  affirmatively,  twenty-one  in  the  negative,  and  the 
remainder  return  no  response  at  all. 

The  questions  whether  any  special  cases  of  contamination  have 
been  observed  either  in  the  water  of  ,a  district  or  in  isolated  in- 
stances, whether  water,  has  been  contaminated  to  any  extent  by 
decay  of  wooden  curbing,  oxidation  of  metal  pipes,  etc.,  or  by  the 
use  of  Paris  green,  are  very  generally  answered  in  the  negative. 
The  only  exception  to  this  are  four  affirmative  answers  to  the  first 
of  these  and  two  to  the  second. 

Answers  to  the  remaining  questions  are  omitted  as  being  of  in- 
sufficient general  interest  to  require  publication. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  our  pleasant  duty  to  thank  very  heartily  and 
sincerely  the  gentlemen  who,  at  some  inevitable  cost  to  themselves 
of  valuable  time  and  labor,  have  given  us  such  full  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  subject  of  our  water  supply;  the  value  of  the 
service  they  have  thus  rendered  to  the  people  of  the  state  cannot 
be  over-estimated,  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  estimated  at  all.  To  make 
visible  to  all  the  foul  "  Dwellers  on  the  Threshold,"  more  real  and 
terrible  than  any  that  the  artist's  imagination  has  ever  conceived, 
to  show  the  unsuspecting  and  the  ignorant  how  to  avoid  their  at- 
tacks, to  prevent  the  germination  of  the  seeds  of  death  which  they 
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scatter  thickly  everywhere,  these  are  labors  the  value  of  whose 
results  are  above  all  price,  labors  on  which  any  man  may  well  be 
proud  to  enter. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  our  space  does  not  admit  of  the 
publication  in  full  of  the  valuable  papers  received  in  answer  to  our 
circular.  We  believe,  however,  that  we  have  omitted  nothing  of 
importance  in  their  contents,  nor  have  failed  to  mention  the  name 
of  every  correspondent  not  heretofore  published,  and  having  thus 
*  done  our  best,  we  are  fain  to  hope  that  all  "  will  be  therewith  con- 
tent." 
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AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE 

DRINKING  WATER  OF  A  CITY. 


By  Prof.  THOS.  W.  CHITTENDEN, 

Of  Grand  Rapids. 


In  a  paper  printed  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Health  for  1877, 
we  called  attention  to  certain  conditions  of  the  present  water  sup- 
ply of  the  people  of  the  state  generally,  and  to  some  dangers  threat- 
ening the  public  health  arising  from  those  conditions.  * 

Since  the  publication  of  that  paper  we  have  made  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  wells,  springs,  etc.,  from  which  a  small  city  near 
the  center  of  the  state  draws  its  supplies  of  drinking  water,  having 
in  view  a  double  object:  1st,  to  learn  to  what  extent  and  by  what 
means  these  sources  have  been  already  or  may  be  contaminated; 
and  2d,  to  trace  out,  if  possible,  any  connection  existing  between 
the  occurrence  of  certain  diseases,  as  scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever, 
diphtheria,  etc.,  and  the  use  of  contaminated  water  for  drinking  pur- 
poses. 

The  investigation  has  more  than  a  local  interest,  from  the  fact 
that  all  the  conditions  existing  in  the  city  in  question  are  to  be 
found  in  every  one  of  a  hundred  or  more  of  the  smaller  cities  which 
lie  scattered  all  over  the  state.  In  all  of  them  the  system,  or  rather 
want  of  system,  by  which  the  people  are  supplied  with  the  very 
first  necessity  of  life  is  the  same;  in  all  the  same  sources  of  contam- 
ination are  to  be  found,  and  in  all,  we  fear,  the  same  needless  and 
costly  sacrifice  of  life  and  health  has  been  and  is  continually  made. 

The  localities  in  which  contamination  seemed  most  likely  to  oc- 
cur, were  first  carefully  noted,  and  then  from  a  number  of  such, 
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points  samples  of  water  were  taken  for  examination.     The  results 
of  the  analysis  will  be  given  below. 

A  cause  of  contamination  is  often  to  be  seen  which  is  frequently, 
if  not  wholly,  overlooked,  but  which  we  think  can  be  shown  to  be 
powerful  for  evil  :  we  refer  to  the  use  of  the  refuse  of  lumber 
mills,  slabs,  edgings,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  ravines  or 
gullies,  grading  roads  and  the  like,  a  use  which  is  very  general  in 
the  city  to  which  this  paper  refers,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  state  in 
which  the  lumber  manufacture  is  carried  on  to  any  extent.  In- 
stances are  not  uncommon  in  which  a  thousand  cords  or  more  of 
this  material  have  been  employed  to  make  a  solid  road  bed,  now 
over  a  ravine,  again  along  the  bank  of  a  river,  while  in  other  cases, 
where  a  road  is  carried  over  a  creek,  or  other  small  watercourse, 
the  whole  "  bottom  "  is  filled  in  with  this  refuse,  only  a  small 
channel  being  left  open  through  which  the  water  of  the  stream  may 
flow. 

Now,  let  it  be  remembered  how  rapidly  wood  will  decay  under 
such  conditions,  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  products  of  its  decay 
are  soluble  in  water,  and  how  far  water  will  flow  through  a  body  of 
soil  without  being  deprived  of  its  dissolved  organic  matters,  and  we 
think  it  will  be  admitted  that  such  accumulations  constitute  a 
source  of  contamination  to  many  sources  of  water-supply,  both 
present  and  prospective,  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked  or 
neglected. 

As  was  stated  by  Dr.  Witter,  in  his  paper  upon  "  Water  "  in  the 
report  of  1877,  absolutely  pure  water  does  not  exist  in  nature,  nor 
does  it  appear  that  it  would  be  a  desirable  thing  to  use  even  if  it 
were  always  and  everywhere  readily  procurable.  As  usually  found,  it 
holds  certain  substances  in  solution,  some  gaseous,  some  solid,  some 
indispensable  to  the  building  up  "of  both  animal  and  vegetable  tis- 
sues, some  which  contribute  to  its  purification  by  combining  with 
and  thus  rendering  innocuous  much  matter  that  otherwise  might 
be  productive  of  injury.  Water  too,  like  the  air  we'  breathe,  holds 
in  suspension  particles  without  number  of  solid  matter  —  particles 
precisely  similar  in  character  to  "  the  gay  motes  which  dance  in  the 
sunbeam,"  which  may  be  rendered  visible  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
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and  of  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  rid.  Even  water  which 
has  been  distilled  away  from  all  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  and 
that  which  has  been  carefully  filtered,  is  full  of  these  particles,  and 
no  method  has  ever  been  devised  by  which  water  may  be  wholly 
freed  from  their  presence.  The  nearest  approach  to  perfectly  pure 
water  which  has  ever  been  recorded,  was  made  by  Prof. 
Tyndall  by  the  use  of  extraordinary  precautions  to  insure  the 
cleanliness  of  the  apparatus  employed,  and  even  then  that  eminent 
philosopher  declared  himself  unwilling  to  say  that  no  suspended 
particles  were  present  —  that,  in  fact,  the  presence  of  very  many 
was  highly  probable. 

The  task  of  the  chemist  is  thus  seen  to  be  confined  to  answering 
the  question:  What  proportion  of  these  solid  matters  contained  in 
water  is  injurious  to  health?  To  this  question,  he  is  at  present 
able  to  return  a  tolerably  definite  answer;  it  is  entirely  true  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  his  power;  he  can  not  say  of  any  given  sample  of 
water:  "  This  will,  if  taken  into  the  human  system,  produce  typhoid 
fever  or  diphtheria,  or  that  is  certain  to  be  absolutely  harmless;" 
but  he  can  say,  with  a  great  degree  of  certainty:  "This  is  contam- 
inated with  decaying  vegetable  matter,  that  with  decomposed 
animal  substances,  and  either  can  be  used  for  drinking  purposes 
only  at  great  risk  of  health  or  life."  He  can  determine  with 
marvelous  accuracy  the  presence  of  certain  mineral  constituents, 
read  the  combinations  in  which  they  exist,  and  can  determine 
whether  a  given  sample  of  water  probably  came  from  a  pure  or 
from  a  foul  source.  Before  laying  before  the  reader  the  results  of 
our  work,  it  may  be  that  it  will  interest  him  to  know  something  of 
the  work  itself —  something  of  the  delicate  processes  by  which  the 
above  mentioned  results  are  achieved,  and  the  methods  of  reason- 
ing upon  which  the  chemist's  conclusions  are  based. 

In  all  natural  waters,  as  has  been  said,  some  solid  matters  are 
held  in  solution;  the  most  important  of  which  are  lime,  magnesia, 
soda,  potassa  and  iron;  these  are  usually  combined  with  carbonic, 
sulphuric,  nitric,  nitrous,  silicic,  and  phosphoric  acids;  in  addition 
to  these,  ammonia  and  chlorine  are  very  generally  present.  Nor 
are   these   all;   in   many  natural   waters   iodine,  bromine,   lithia, 
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stron tia,  and  various  other  bodies  are  known  to  exist;  these,  how- 
ever, are  usually  in  such  minute  quantities  that  their  effect  upon 
the  character  of  the  water,  or  upon  the  general  health  of  those  who 
drink  it,  can  not  be  noted,  if  indeed  it  have  any  effect  whatever, 
and  hence  the  analyst's  attention  is  generally  confined  to  the  sub- 
stances first  named,  together  with  such  metals  as  lead,  copper,  iron, 
and  very  rarely  some  others.  Of  those  substances  to  which  special 
attention  is  given,  some  are  more  important  than  others;  thus  the 
hardness  of  water  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  lime  and  magnesia 
present  in  it,  and,  while  it  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  a 
moderately  hard  water  is  better  for  drinking  purposes  than  one 
which  contains  no  hardening  constituent  at  all,  it  is  thought  equally 
certain  that  an  excessively  hard  water  produces  some  disorders  un- 
pleasant in  themselves,  and  at  times  exceedingly  difficult  to  cure; 
the  determination  of  the  quantity  of  lime  and  magnesia,  therefore,  is 
one  point  to  which  considerable  attention  is  given. 

Again,  in  almost  all  water,  traces  of  nitric  and  nitrous  acids  are 
present,  and  by  a  trace  is  meant  a  quantity  sufficient  to  give  a  dis- 
tinct sign  in  answer  to  the  delicate  tests  employed  by  the  chemist, 
but  too  small  to  be  weighed  or  otherwise  measured.  These  acids 
are  compounds  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  the  constituents  of  the  air 
we  breathe,  which  may  be  caused  to  combine  by  a  powerful  electri- 
cal discharge;  hence,  rainwater  is  very  apt  to  contain  traces  of  both, 
and  water  which  has  fallen  during  a  thunder  storm  is  almost  certain 
to  do  so;  but  if  more  than  a  very  slight*  trace  is  present,  it  is  a  sus- 
picious circumstance,  for  both  these  acids  are  among  the  results  of 
the  decomposition  of  animal  matter,  and  their  presence,  especially 
when  another  nitrogenous  body,  to  be  hereafter  spoken  of,  is  also 
found,  is  of  the  gravest  significance.  Chlorine,  too,  engages  the 
analyst's  attention.  This  substance  is  usually  found  in  water  in 
combination  with  sodium,  forming  common  salt.  Now,  since  salt  ap- 
pears to  be  an  absolute  necessity  to  human  life,  it  would  seem,  at 
first  sight,  to  be  a  matter  of  very  small  consequence  whether  we 
take  it  as  seasoning  to  our  food  or  dissolved  in  the  water  we  drink; 
but  salt  forms  one  of  the  principal  mineral  constituents  of  all  the 
excrementitious  products  of  the  human  body,  being  found  in  the 
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• 
tears,  perspiration,  urine,  etc.,  and  therefore  its  presence  in  large 
quantity,  gives  reason  for  suspecting  contamination  of  the  most  ob- 
jectionable kind. 

The  methods  for  detecting  all  the  substances  as  yet  specially 
mentioned  are  of  the  simplest  and  most  certain  kind.  Lime  and 
magnesia  may  be  determined  together,  by  means  of  a  standard  solu- 
tion of  soap  in  alcohol,  and  the  result  stated  in  "  degrees  of  hard- 
ness; "  or  the  lime  may  be  first  removed  by  oxalic  acid,  and  the 
magnesia,  if  any,  then  determined  by  one  of  two  ways,  the  one  by 
converting  it  into  pyrophosphate,  an  insoluble  salt,  the  other  by 
the  soap  test  above  referred  to.  For  detecting  nitric  acid,  a  strong 
solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  (copperas,  or  green  vitriol)  is  employed," 
while  "  Price's  test,"  which  depends  upon  the  reduction  of  iodine, 
and  its  union  subsequently  with  starch,  serves  for  the  detection  of 
nitrous  acid.  Chlorine  is  always  detected  by  means  of  silver  nitrate, 
with  which  it  forms  a  compound  having  very  characteristic  prop- 
erties. 

But  the  attention  of  chemists  has  long  been  turned  to  the  discov- 
ery of  some  means  whereby  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  could 
be  measured  with  ease  and  certainty;  several  methods  of  doing  this 
have  been  devised,  but  found  lacking  in  one  important  particular  or 
another,  and  thrown  aside  as  worthless. 

The  earliest  method  consisted  in  evaporating  a  given  quantity  of 
the  water  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  vessel,  and  carefully  weighing 
the  residue;  this  was  then  heated  to  redness  and  maintained  at  that 
temperature  until  it  was  judged  that  all  the  organic  matter  had 
been  destroyed,  when  it  was  again  weighed  and  the  loss  set  down 
as  organic  matter.  This  primitive  way  of  operating,  which  we  be- 
lieve is  still  practiced  by  a  very  few  old-school  chemists,  was  soon 
seen  to  be  wholly  untrustworthy;  not  only  was  the  organic  matter 
destroyed,  but  much  of  the  inorganic  also,  and  hence  it  was  not  un- 
usual to  find  a  water  set  down  as  containing  a  large  amount  of 
organic  matter  which  really  contained  very  little. 

Following  this,  came  what  is  known  as  the  permanganate  process, 
which  is  still  used  when  no  very  great  accuracy  is  required,  and  in 
such  cases  is  capable  of  giving  very  good  results.    It  depends  upon 
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the  fact,  that  the  well-known  salt5  permanganate  of  potash,  contains 
a  large  amount  of  oxygen  which .  it  holds  very  loosely,  and  hence 
gives  up  very  easily  to  any  readily  oxidized  body;  thus  if  we  have  a 
solution  of  the  permanganate  of  known  strength,  we  can  readily  cal- 
culate the  amount  of  oxygen  contained  in  it,  and  hence  can  calcu- 
late also  the  amount  of  oxygen  required  to  burn  up  any  organic 
matter  that  may  be  present  in  a  given  sample  of  water,  and,  from 
the  amount  of  oxygen  thus  consumed,  form  a  pretty  accurate  opin- 
ion of  the  quantity  of  the  organic  matter.  But,  besides  organic 
matter,  some  other  body  capable  of  taking  oxygen  from  the  per- 
manganate may  be  present,  and  before  any  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  the  results  thus  obtained,  the  absence  of  such  bodies  must  be 
proven,  or,  if  they  are  found  present,  their  quantity  must  be  ascer- 
tained and  proper  allowance  made  for  it —  sometimes  by  no  means 
an  easy  task  —  or  they  must  be  removed,  and  the  risk  again  incurred 
of  removing  with  them  some  part  of  the  organic  matter. 

Two  other  methods  only  remain;  the  one  introduced  by  Frankland 
&  Armstrong,  the  other  by  Wanklyn  &  Chapman.  Frankland's 
process  follows  the  first  described  method  in  evaporating  a  known 
quantity  of  the  water  to  dryness,  first,  however,  destroying  any 
nitric  or  nitrous  salts  present  by  the  use  of  sulphurous  acid.  The 
residue  after  evaporation  is  carefully  collected  and  submitted  to 
ultimate  analysis  after  the  method  usually  employed,  i.  e.,  it  is 
burned  in  a  combustion  tube,  oxygen  being  supplied  by  chromate 
of  lead  or  oxide  of  copper;  the  products  of  combustion  are  carefully 
collected  and  weighed,  and  the  amount  of  organic  matter  thus  esti- 
mated. The  objections  to  this  method  of  operating  are,  first,  that 
it  is  laborious  and  demands  a  very  high  degree  of  skill  in  manipu- 
lation ;  and  second,  that  the  limit  of  error  is  as  large  as  the  whole 
amount  of  nitrogen  present  in  a  fairly  good  sample  of  drinking 
water,  there  being  room  for  doubt  whether  all  the  nitrogenous  salts 
are  destroyed,  and  almost  a  certainty  that  some  of  the  organic  mat- 
ter is  lost  during  the  preliminary  evaporation. 

Wanklyn's  method  seems  to  have  sprung  from  the  permanganate 
process  already  described;  its  peculiarity  is  that  it  operates  upon 
the  organic  matter  without  evaporation,  renders  its  destruction  cer- 
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tain  if  all  the  operations  are  properly  conducted,  and  enables  the 
chemist  to  estimate  its  amount  with  great  accuracy  and  to  give  a 
fairly  correct  opinion  of  its  source. 

With  all  these  advantages,  besides  that  of  requiring  only  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  skill  in  its  performance,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
this  process  has  almost  wholly  superseded  every  other,  and  is  the 
one  employed  at  the  present  day  by  the  large  majority  of  chemists 
in  England  and  America,  in  fact,  to  use  Dr.  Frankland's  words, "  al- 
most universally."  It  is  known  as  the  ammonia  process,  and  de- 
pends upon  the  fact  that  when  nitrogenous  organic  matter  is  heated, 
in  contact  with  a  strongly  alkaline  solution  of  permanganate  of  pot- 
ash, it  is  converted  for  the  most  part  into  ammonia,  and,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  proportion  of  ammonia  yielded  is  so  constant  that 
the  results  of  various  operations  are  strictly  comparable. 

Chemists  have  long  known  that  in  order  to  obtain  water  suffi- 
ciently pure  for  many  of  their  operations,  it  is  necessary  to  reject 
the  first  portions  which  come  over  in  the  process  of  distillation,  and 
also  to  stop  distilling  long  before  all  the  water  in  the  still,  or  retort, 
is  exhausted;  both  the  first  and  the  last  portions  distilled  contain- 
ing more  or  less  ammonia.  If,  now,  500  cubic  centimetres  of  water 
be  placed  in  a  retort  and  heat  applied  until  50  cubic  centimetres 
have  been  distilled  over,  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  free  ammonia  dissolved 
in  the  whole  quantity  of  water  will  be  found  in  this  50  cubic  centi- 
metres; and  if  the  distillation  be  carried  a  little  further,  the  water 
in  the  still  will  be  entirely  deprived  of  its  dissolved  ammonia. 

This  having  been  done,  all  the  organic  matter  originally  present 
remains  in  the  still,  and  if  a  measured  quantity  of  a  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potash  which  has  been  rendered  strongly  alkaline 
by  the  addition  of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  be  poured  into  the  still, 
upon  the  recommencement  of  the  distillation,  ammonia  will  again 
be  found  in  the  water  coming  over,  and  may  be  measured  by  appro- 
priate means.  We  have  several  tests  for  the  detection  of  ammonia, 
one  of  which*  is  so  exceedingly  sensitive  that  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  water  sufficiently  pure  for  its  preparation;  another,  the  one 
employed  in  Wanklyn's  process,  is  almost  equally  delicate  and  very 
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characteristic  in  its  reaction.  It  is  known  as  Nessler's  test,  from 
its  discoverer,  and  cc  consists  of  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium 
saturated-with  periodide  of  mercury,  and  rendered  strongly  alka- 
line by  means  of  caustic  potash;"  when  this  is  added  to  a  solution 
containing  ammonia,  a  brownish  yellow  coloration  is  produced 
which  becomes  deeper  as  the  proportion  of  ammonia  becomes 
larger,  thus  furnishing  a  very  ready  means  of  judging  with  great 
precision  of  its  quantity. 

In  Prof.  Wanklyn's  work  on  water  analysis,  the  operator  is  di- 
rected to  test  for  ammonia  at  four  separate  points  in  the  course  of 
each  analysis,  and  further  examination  is  declared  to  be  an  unneces- 
sary refinement.  In  our  own  work,  however,  we  have  not  found 
this  to  be  the  case  ;  it  is  quite  true  that  in  the  case  of  free  am- 
monia, three-fourths  of  the  whole  amount  present  was  found  with 
remarkable  constancy  in  the  first  50  cubic  centimetres,  but,  after 
concentration  and  the  addition  of  the  permanganate,  we  have  never 
found  the  distillate  free  from  ammonia  until  200  cubic  centimetres 
have  passed  over,  and  we  accordingly  made  it  our  practice  to  look 
for  ammonia  at  five  points  instead  of  four  in  every  examination. 

The  most  careful  attention  to  perfect  cleanliness  of  all  apparatus 
used  is  imperatively  demanded  in  the  above  described  method  of 
analysis  ;  this  being  given,  the  results  are  remarkably  accurate  and 
comparatively  easy  of  attainment.  They  are  stated  under  two 
heads :  free  ammonia  and  albuminoid  ammonia,  the  latter  repre- 
senting the  organic  matter. 

Working  in  this  way,  we  examined  water  drawn  from  several 
points  in  and  around  the  cifcy  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  this 
paper.  It  may  be  well  here  to  say  that  waters  may  be  divided  into 
three  general  classes,  with  reference  to  the  quantity  of  albuminoid 
ammonia  yielded  when  they  are  subjected  to  the  method  of  exam- 
ination just  described:  1st,  Waters  of  extraordinary  purity,  yield- 
ing less  than  .05  parts  per  million  of  albuminoid  ammonia.  2d, 
Waters  sufficiently  pure  for  ordinary  purposes,  yielding  not  more 
than  .10  or  .15  parts  per  million,  and  3d,  Foul  waters  yielding  a  larger 
proportion  than  this  of  albuminoid  ammonia.  None  of  the  samples 
examined  by  us  can  be  placed  in  the  first  class;  several  of  the  river 
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waters  and  one  or  two  spring  waters  belong  to  the  second,  while 
nearly  or  quite  all  of  the  well  waters  fall  into  the  third  class,  and 
must  be  pronounced  unfit  for  drinking  purposes. 

We  have  said  that  the  ammonia  process  of  examining  a  given 
sample  of  water  enables  the  chemist  to  pronounce  with  a  reason- 
able degree  of  certainty  upon  the  source  of  contamination,  or  rather 
to  distinguish  between  animal  and  vegetable  matter;  the  reasoning 
upon  which  he  bases  his  conclusions  in  this  respect  is  as  follows  : 
An  important  constituent  of  urine  is  urea,  a  substance  giving  rise 
by  decomposition  to  carbonate  of  ammonia;  if,  therefore,  upon 
distilling  a  specimen  of  water  we  find  it  to  contain  a  large  propor- 
tion of  free  ammonia,  and  upon  further  examination  discover  also 
considerable  chlorine,  we  may  feel  pretty  certain  that  it  is  contami- 
nated by  animal  excretions;  one  specimen  which  we  analyzed 
seemed  to  be,  indeed,  little  better  than  dilute  urine.  Again,  if  but 
little  chlorine  is  found  and  little  free  ammonia  also,  while  the  addi- 
tion of  the  permanganate  solution  causes  the  production  of  a  large 
amount  of  albuminoid  ammonia  'which  is  given  off  slowly,  seem- 
ingly almost  with  reluctance,  we  may  be  satisfied  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  water  contaminated  by  decaying  vegetable  matter.  A 
water  containing  a  large  proportion  of  chlorine  and  also  yielding 
much  albuminoid  ammonia,  is  probably  contaminated  with  decay- 
ing animal  matter;  and  this  conclusion  is  strengthened  if  we  find 
in  addition  much  nitrogenous  matter  oxidized  to  nitrous  or  nitric 
acids.  In  one  instance  we  found  this  condition  of  things,  and  be- 
sides, strong  indications  of  phosphoric  acid  ;  the  water  came  from 
a  spring  flowing  out  of  a  low  bluff  upon  which  stands  a  grave-yard, 
disused  only  within  a  few  years  ;  the  distance  from  the  nearest 
grave  to  the  point  at  which  the  spring  flows  out  of  the  sand  is  not 
more  than  fifty  feet,  and  to  us  the  evidence  of  contamination  from 
dead  bodies  seemed  so  conclusive  that  we  published  a  card  in  the 
local  papers  warning  the  citizens  against  further  use  of  water  from 
the  spring  in  question. 

As  yet  the  limits  suggested  in  the  preceding  paragraph  mark 
the  boundaries  of  the  chemist's  power;  he  cannot  say  at  present 
that  the  germs  of  typhoid,  or  scarlatina,  or  diphtheria,  do  or  do 
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not  exist  in  any  given  water,  but  Ije  can  say  that  this  or  that  water 
is  loaded  with  the  products  of  decay  from  animal  or  vegetable 
sources,  and  hence  is  more  liable  to  be  the  cause  of  disease  and 
death  than  another  which  contains  no  such  filth. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  the  results  of  our  investigations:  At 
the  first  point  which  claimed  attention,  stands  a  house  in  which  three 
cases  of  scarlet  fever  have  occurred;  the  well  here  is  in  close  prox- 
imity to  a  stable  and  similar  out-buildings.  At  a  second  point 
close  by  is  a  case  of  some  interest;  three  fatal  cases  of  scarlet  fever 
have  occurred  here  in  two  families  who  have  successively  occupied 
the  house,  now  vacant.  It  seemed  probable,  therefore,  that  here 
must  be  some  local  circumstance  which  rendered  the  disease  pecu- 
liarly malignant,  and  the  well  was  therefore  examined  with  great 
attention.  It  is  very  shallow,  and  receives  surface  drainage  under 
the  following  circumstances:  to  the  north  and  east  stretches  a 
marshy  piece  of  ground,  drained  partly  by  a  little  stream,  and 
partly  by  a  little  ravine  or  gully  which  crosses  the  road  just  north 
of  the  house.  The  water  from  this  well  gave  no  evidence  of  chlo- 
rine or  free  ammonia,  but  contained  two  hundred  and  fifty-two 
parts  per  million  of  albuminoid  ammonia,  thus  giving  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  in  great  abund- 
ance. 

Leaving  this  place  we  find  the  water  generally  good  for  some 
little  distance,  the  wells  being  dug  down  to  the  level  of  the  river, 
from  the  waters  of  which  they  draw  their  supplies,  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  no  water  is  obtained  until  that  level  is  reached.  The 
soil  through  which  the  water  filters  to  the  wells  is  a  mixture  of 
sand  and  kaolin  clay,  the  latter  predominating;  now  it  is  a  prop- 
erty of  clay  well  known  to  the  chemist,  and  sometimes  of  advan- 
tage to  him,  that  it  absorbs  ammonia  and  precipitates  much  or- 
ganic matter  in  virtue  of  the  alumina  which  is  one  of  its  constit- 
uents; hence,  water  which  has  filtered  through  a  large  body  of 
clay  is  often  remarkably  free  from  organic  matter  and  the  products 
of  its  decomposition.  To  this  cause  is  probably  due  the  good  char- 
acter of  the  water  in  the  wells  of  this  district  generally,  and  the  small 
number  of  fatal  cases  of  disease,  two  deaths  being  noted  as  occur- 
11  — S.B.H. 
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ring  here  out  of  a  total  of  fifty- four  cases,  while  at  other  pbints 
the  percentage  of  deaths  was  far  larger. 

A  little  to  the  east  of  this  locality  is  the  spring  above  referred 
to  as  flowing  from  a  cemetery;  its  water  gave  ninety-six  parts  per 
million  of  free,  and  four  hundred  and  eighty-four  parts  of  albuminoid 
ammonia;  Price's  test  showed  the  presence  of  considerable  nitrous 
acid,  and  phosphoric  acid  also  was  shown  to  exist  in  it.  No  case 
of  disease  is  known  to  be  due  to  the  use  of  this  water,  which  fact 
is  probably  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  no  household  supply  is 
drawn  from  it;  it  has  a  certain  reputation,  however,  with  some  who 
consider  it  a  mineral  spring,  and  use  its  waters  for  their  supposed 
medicinal  and  "  magnetic  "  properties.* 

To  the  south  of  this  spring  is  a  locality  where  many  cases  of 
disease  have  occurred  with  a  large  percentage  of  fatal  results. 
Here  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  wells  were  found  to  be  con- 
taminated by  privy  and  stable  drainage;  in  one  case  the  well  stands 
between  the  house  and  the  stable,  which  are  not  more  than  twenty 
feet  apart;  house,  stable  and  privy,  in  fact,  occupy  the  corners  of  a 
triangle,  the  longest  side  of  which  is  not  greater  than  forty  feet  ! 
Close  by  stands  a  dwelling  in  which  three  deaths  have  occurred 
from  scarlatina;  fourteen  cases  of  this  disease  alone,  besides  several 
others  of  diphtheria,  having  appeared  in  this  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. In  one  case  the  water  drawn  from  the  well  showed  a  large 
amount  of  flocculent  matter,  somewhat  resembling  in  appearance 
flakes  of  coagulated  albumen  ;  this  water  became  turbid  and  foul 
in  odor  in  twelve  hours  under  Heisch's  test,  which  was  applied  in 
many  cases  where  time  did  not  admit  of  more  thorough  examina- 
tion ;  the  well  receives  a  considerable  amount  of  pollution  from 
the  water  used  in  washing  and  scrubbing.  A  sample  of  water 
from  the  well  attached  to  the  house  first  mentioned,  which  is  occu- 
pied as  a  boarding  house,  gave  little  free  ammonia,  but  .257  parts 
per  million  of  albuminoid  ammonia;  this  is  probably  rather  worse 
than  other  wells  in  the  vicinity;  Heisch's  test,  however,  showed 
putrescible  matter  in  the  water  of  all. 

*  We  have  learred  since  writing  the  above  that  the  use  of  this  water  produces  diarrheal  and 
dysenteric  symptoms,  which  are  taken  as  proof  positive  of  its  medicinal  properties! 
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East  from  this  point  is  a  locality  similar  in  its  surroundings  to 
the  second  point  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  and  here  also 
are  noted  eight  cases  of  scarlatina,  four  of  which  proved  fatal.  No 
examination  was  made  of  the  water  of  this  neighborhood,  but  its 
general  surroundings  are  such  as  to  leave  little  room  for  doubt  that 
the  same  conditions  prevail  here  with  the  same  disastrous  conse- 
quences as  were  found  in  the  neighborhood  above  referred  to. 

Turning  again  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  large  mortality  from 
scarlatina  was  found  recorded  in  yet  another  vicinity,  and  here  the 
wells  probably  derive  their  water  from  springs  which  flow  out  of 
the  sand  bluff  east  of  the  locality,  spread  over  a  boggy,  undrained 
piece  of  land,  and  after  having  dissolved  as  much  vegetable  matter 
as  possible,  finally  supply  the  wells  close  by.  In  one  particular  the 
last  named  two  points  resemble  each  other;  in  both  cases  the 
marshy  ground  affords  pasturage  for  more  or  less  cattle,  whose  ex- 
crements afford  further  contaminating  material  to  the  water. 

A  like  condition  prevails  at  a  number  of  points  near  the  south- 
ern limit  of  the  city.  Here  all  the  wells  are  supplied  with  water 
similar  in  character  to  that  of  the  two  preceding  localities,  except- 
ing only  that  few,  if  any,  cattle  find  much  pasture  here.  Water 
drawn  from  a  well  at  one  of  these  places  gave  .008  parts  of  free 
ammonia  and  .188  parts  albuminoid  ammonia  per  million,  and  this 
well  was  selected  as  being  probably  a  fair  representative  of  all  in 
this  locality.  The  water  at  several  of  these  points  is  liable  to  con- 
tamination from  a  source  spoken  of  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper, 
i.  e.,  from  matter  derived  from  the  decay  of  refuse  lumber,  a  material 
which  has  been  largely  used  in  this  place  for  the  purpose  of  grading 
streets.  Three  cases  of  fever  have  occurred  here,  and  others  will 
probably  occur  as  the  locality  becomes  more  thickly  built  up. 

At  a  point  east  of  the  above  a  condition  of  affairs  is  found  very 
much  resembling  that  at  the  fourth  point  named  above.  Here,  too, 
house,  stable,  privy  and  well  are  in  close  proximity  to  each  other, 
and  here  too,  disease  has  been  rife. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  remarkable  connection  exists  between 
the  condition  of  wells  and  other  sources  of  water  supply,  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  disease  of  a  certain  character;  wherever  in 
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this  city  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  have  been  most  frequent  and 
fatal,  the  water  used  has  been  contaminated  by  foul  matters  oozing 
through  the  earth  into  the  well  from  privy  vault,  or  stable,  or  cess- 
pool, or  by  the  drainage  from  marshy  ground. 

As  we  said  in  the  beginning,  the  interest  and  value  of  this  in- 
quiry are  far  from  being  local  only;  we  have  little  doubt  that  the 
same  method  applied  to  the  greater  number  of  the  cities  of  the 
state  would  develop  a  state  of  things  startling  enough  to  contem- 
plate, and  prove  that  the  present  comparatively  low  death-rate  in 
Wisconsin  is  due  to  natural  causes  rather  than  to  the  care  bestowed 
by  our  citizens  on  the  condition  of  their  surroundings.  When  we 
began  the  investigation  we  thought  that  it  would  be  a  useless  task, 
and  not  until  it  was  completed  and  we  had  the  result  in  graphic 
form  before  our  eyes,  did  we  comprehend  the  full  significance  of 
the  information  we  had  obtained. 

We  believe,  moreover,  that  if  a  similar  examination  of  every 
town  and  considerable  village  throughout  the  state  should  be  made, 
and  the  people  induced  to  study  with  care  the  results  obtained,  the 
value  of  the  life  that  would  be  saved  would,  in  a  single  year,  more 
than  pay  all  the  expenses  connected  with  the  survey. 

This  investigation  shows  as  conclusively  as  anything  of  the  kind 
can  show,  that  an  epidemic  of  scarlatina  breaking  out  in  a  commu- 
nity is  more  unmanageable  and  fatal  at  those  points  where,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  water  supply  is  most  liable  to  contamina- 
tion. One  fact  seems  specially  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection  ; 
one  or  two  points  were  found  in  which  few  cases  of  scarlatina  oc- 
curred, though  the  disease  had  raged  all  around  them  ;  several 
families  here  are  supplied  with  water  brought  across  the  marshy 
ground  near  them  by  means  of  a  small  aqueduct  constructed  at 
their  joint  expense;  this  water  comes  from  springs  below  the  clay 
which  underlies  a  sand  bluff  which  stretches  from  north  to  south 
through  the  city;  further  comment  here  seems  needless,  since  facts 
such  as  these  speak  for  themselves.  Again,  in  another  vicinity  are 
several  families  who  also  are  supplied  with  water  from  pure  springs 
close  by;  here,  too,  freedom  from  any  serious  disease  was  noted. 

Outside  of  the  city  several  instances  of  disease  arising  from  foul 
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or  contaminated  water  are  to  be  noted.  In  one  case,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  west,  a  well  had  been  bored  into  the  sandstone  rock 
for  a  considerable  depth,  and  for  a  time  furnished  water  of  as  good 
quality  as  could  reasonably  be  desired.  The  family,  however,  after 
a  while  fell  into  a  low  state  of  health,  for  which  no  sufficient  reason 
could  be  assigned  ;  intestinal  troubles  and  typhoidal  symptoms- 
made  their  appearance,  and  the  attending  physician  long  sought 
vainly  for  their  cause;  at  last  his  attention  was  directed  to  the 
well,  in  the  water  frdm  which  he  detected  a  disagreeable  taste  and 
odor,  and,  feeling  certain  that  the  ground  of  the  trouble  lay  here, 
he  insisted  upon  having  an  examination  made.  This  was  finally* 
done,  and  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  large  number  of  dead  mice 
in  all  stages  of  putrefaction  ;  upon  the  removal  of  these  and  the 
subsequent  thorough  cleansing  of  the  well,  all  trouble  disappeared 
and  all  the  members  of  the  family  regained  their  usual  health.  The 
well,  which  up  to  that  time  had  remained  open,  was  properly  cov- 
ered over  and  there  has  been  no  further  sickness,  nor  is  any  an- 
ticipated. 

Here  for  the  present  our  labor  ends.  It  only  remains  to  present 
in  the  following  tables  the  results  of  the  analyses  which  we  have 
made,  not  only  of  wells  and  springs  in  the  city  in  question,  but  of 
several  rivers  of  the  state,  the  waters  of  several  of  which  are  of 
better  quality  for  drinking  purposes  than  those  usually  considered 
sufficiently  good.  In  making  these  analyses  we  kept  in  view  mainly 
the  determination  of  such  constituents  as  affect  injuriously  the 
sanitary  qualities  of  the  waters  examined,  giving  small  attention  to 
such  mineral  constituents  as  could  have  little  effect  in  producing 
disease,  but  bestowing  great  care  upon  the  determination  of  the 
products  of  decay  of  organic  matter;  in  so  doing  we  followed  the 
example  of  the  best  sanitary  chemists  both  in  America  and  Eng- 
land. 

Two  separate  analyses  were  made  of  the  waters  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin river;  one  at  a  low  stage  of  the  water  during  a  long  drought,  the 
other  when  the  water  was  sufficiently  high  to  admit  of  log-driving 
and  the  running  of  lumber.  Circumstances  did  not  admit  of  our 
pursuing  the  same  course  with  the  waters  of  other  streams,  but 
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there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  similar  variations  in  the  amount  of 
organic  impurities  would  have  been  indicated  had  this  been  done. 

Table  No.  I. 

Analyses  of  water  from  six  rivers  of  Wisconsin,    Results  in  parts  per  million. 
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Wisconsin  (at  high  water) . . 

.057 
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1.00 
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13.38 

Yellow  river 

.175 

1.37 

22.135 

14.485 

36.62 

Black  river 

.237 
.109 

.047 
.059 

11.99 
4.329 

S.  068 

23.95 

21.078 

18.59 
9.142 

42.54 

Trempealeau  river 

30.22 

The  water  of  the  grave-yard  spring,  table  II,  contained  also 
nitric,  nitrous  and  phosphoric  acids;  that  of  spring  No.  6  con- 
tained nitrous  acid.  The  tests  were  applied  to  the  waters  just  as 
they  came  from  the  springs,  i.  e.,  without  concentration. 

The  lime  and  magnesia  contained  in  No.  7  were  probably  acci- 
dental impurities,  neither  being  present  in  any  marked  proportion 
in  the  soil  from  which  the  water  is  probably  derived  or  that  through 
which  it  flows.  The  family  using  this  water  are  suffering  from 
diarrhoea,  etc.,  but  they  "  are  sure  that  the  water  can't  have  any- 
thing to  do  tcith  it;  there  is  iron  in  UP  This  last  is  a  wholly  mis- 
taken impression,  the  water  has  a  brownish  tint  and  a  disagreeable 
taste,  but  both  are  probably  due  to  rotten  wood. 

The  water  from  No.  4  is  apparently  unobjectionable  in  all  re- 
spects, and  is  the  only  one  concerning  which  this  can  be  said. 

Of  the  river  waters,  those  from  the  Black  and  Yellow  are  proba- 
bly unfit  for  drinking  purposes,  at  least  at  low  stages.  The  others 
present  no  specially  objectionable  features.  We  hope  at  some  fu- 
ture day  to  examine  these  streams  at  higher  stages  of  water  and 
under  different  circumstances;  how  the  same  stream  differs  at  dif- 
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ferent  times  may  be  understood  by  a  very  cursory  examination  of 
the  reports  of  the  Croton  Water  Board  of  New  York;  analyses  are 
made  of  that  water  regularly  once  a  week  or  often  er,  but  any  one 
who,  like  ourselves,  has  used  it  for  any  long  time,  cannot  have 
failed  to  observe  remarkable  variations  in  odor,  taste,  hardness, 
etc.;  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  supplies  of  Boston  and  other 
eastern  cities. 

Table  No.  II. 

Analyses  of  Water  from  Wells  and  Springs  referred  to  in  preceding  pages. 
Results  in  parts  per  million. 
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Determinations  of  the  gases  present  in  the  river  waters  were 
also  made,  but,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Wisconsin,  they  are  not 
deemed  of  value,  not  having  been  made  from  water  freshly  drawn 
from  the  river,  and  therefore  not  representing  with  any  truth  the 
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normal  conditions.  Water  from  the  Wisconsin  gave  6.89  cubie 
centimetres  per  litre  of  oxygen,  13.89  cubic  centimetres  of  nitro- 
gen, and  4.08  cubic  centimetres  carbonic  acid,  the  temperature 
being  67°  Fah.,  equivalent  to  1.591,  3.208  and  .942  cubic  inches  per 
"gallon  respectively.  The  water  was  taken  from  a  point  about  fifty 
rods  below  a  large  rapid. 
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By  PROF.  THOS.  W.  CHITTEJSDEN,  Grand  Rapids. 


[In  the  following  paper,  while  there  is  little  that  is  claimed  as  original, 
nearly  all  that  has  been  drawn  from  the  many  articles  consulted  during  its 
preparation  has  been  altered  and  amplified  to  suit  the  views  and  experience 
of  the  writer.  It  is  offered  by  no  means  as  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the 
requirements  of  an  ideal  school  building,  but  to  call  attention  to  the  many 
defects  existing  in  a  fearfully  large  number  of  the  school  houses  of  the 
state,  if  not  in  all. 

Material  has  been  taken  from  articles  published  in  the  London  Lancet, 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  Medical  Record,  Sanita- 
rian, Proceedings  of  American  Social  Science  Association,  and  kindred 
sources  of  information.] 

The  system  of  public  instruction  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  is 
probably  among  the  best  in  the  United  States,  and  bids  fair  to 
rival  in  time  the  best  to  be  found  in  the  civilized  world.  Its  pro- 
visions are  such  that  a  child  tnav  begin  by  learning  the  alphabet  in 
one  of  the  many  primary  schools  scattered  over  the  state,  pass  thence 
through  all  the  various  intermediate  departments,  the  grammar  and 
high  school,  enter  the  State  University,  and  finally  graduate  at  the  age 
of  20  or  21  prepared  to  enter  on  the  business  of  life  with,  all  the  ad- 
vantages, neither  few  nor  slight,  which  a  course  of  study  can  afford 
■which  has  been  pursued  under  the  supervision  of  the  best  instruct- 
ors and  has  extended  over  a  term  of  sixteen  years  or  more. 

Such  at  least  is  the  theory  and  intention  of  the  state,  and  the 
laws  are  carefully  framed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  these  into 
practice.  But  too  often  in  our  zeal  for  the  cultivation  and  develop- 
ment  of  the   mind,  we   overlook  the  welfare   of  the   instrument 
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through  which  alone  the  mind  can  manifest  its  culture  and  devel- 
opment. "Many  children  are  taken  from  school  suffering  from 
headache,  sore  throat,  feverish  condition,  weak  eyes,  etc.,  etc., 
caused,  it  is  said  and  believed,  by  '  too  close  application  to  study,' 
when  if  the  real  cause  were  ascertained  "  it  would  be  found  to  lie 
in  the  gross  violation  of  all  the  laws  which  govern  the  healthy  ac- 
tion of  the  body. 

The  laws  of  the  state  which  regulate  the  examination  of  teach- 
ers, prescribe  that  all  candidates  for  positions  in  our  schools  shall 
be  competent  to  answer  a  certain  percentage  of  questions  upon 
various  branches  of  knowledge,  but  among  these  the  hygiene  of 
the  school  room  finds  no  place,  and  rarely  is  anything  said  or  done 
in  the  course  of  an  examination  that  has  any  tendency  whatever  to 
draw  the  attention  of  candidates  to  this  most  important  of  all  the. 
subjects  connected  with  the  teacher's  work.  In  two  cases  only  do 
we  remember  to  have  found  any  questions  proposed  during  an  ex- 
amination which  had  a  bearing  upon  the  care  of  the  health  of  the 
pupils.  The  questions  referred  to  were:  "  What  is  the  best  means 
•of  ventilating  a  sshool  room?  "  and  "  What  is  the  hygiene  of  the 
external  protecting  organs?"  And  few  of  the  candidates  to 
whom  these  questions  were  proposed,  had  ever  given  a  thought 
to  either  of  the  subjects  to  which  they  refer.  We  should  re- 
joice to  learn  that  we  are  in  error  upon  this  point,  to  have 
it  proven  conclusively  that  every  examiner  in  the  state  has 
paid  greater  attention  to  questions  of  school  and  general 
hygiene  than  we  have  at  present  any  reason  to  suppose,  but  we 
fear  greatly  that  we  are  right,  and  that  until  school  hygiene  is 
made  by  law  an  important,  yea,  the  most  important  subject  of  ex- 
amination, the  rising  generation  must  continue  to  suffer. 

"  Work-houses,  lunatic  asylums,  prisons,  are  all  under  competent 
medical  supervision;  school  rooms,  in  which  our  children  receive 
impressions,  bodily  and  mental,  which  they  will  carry  with  them 
through  the  whole  of  their  lives,  these  alone  are  left  uncared  for 
so  far  as  the  physician's  inspection  is  concerned,  and  the  slaughter 
of  the  innocents  may  there  go  on  without  awakening  a  single 
qualm  of  conscience  on  anybody's  part." 
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The  following  extract  from  a  report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of 
the  city  of  Boston,  will  apply  to  a  greater  extent  of  territory  than 
is  embraced  within  the  limits  of  that  good  city:  u  Let  some  one 
who  has  never  given  a  thought  to  the  matter,  enter  some  of  our 
school,  rooms  at  about  the  middle  of  an  afternoon  session,  on  a 
damp  winter  day,  where  some  sixty  or  seventy  pupils  are  climbing 
the  wearisome  heights  of  knowledge,  and  the  darkest  troglodytic 
dwellings  of  our  city  have  the  scent  of  an  orange  grove  in  full  blos- 
som in  comparison.  Let  him  ask  for  the  means  of  ventilation  and 
his  attention  will  be  directed  to  two  or  three  holes  in  the  wall  near 
the  ceiling,  but  he  will  not  be  told  whether  moral  suasion  is  to 
coax,  or  corporal  punishment  drive  foul  air  through  them,"  or  sup- 
posing it  to  be  withdrawn,  what  provision  is  made  for  introducing 
pure,  warm  air  to  take  its  place.  There  is  a  costly  building,  not 
far  from  the  spot  on  which  this  article  was  written,  in  which  a  huge 
ventilating  shaft  stretches  its  length  from  the  basement  to  the  roof; 
registers  and  valves  abound  in  all  the  rooms,  and,  to  the  eye  of  the 
casual  visitor,  great  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  remove  foul 
and  to  introduce  pure  air.  But  not  a  single  room  in  the  whole 
building  has  any  connection  whatever  with  the  ventilating  shaft, 
and  the  whole  costly  and  (in  a  double  sense)  imposing  apparatus  is 
practically  useless  for  want  of  a  proper  furnace,  and  although  such 
a  furnace  would  at  once  heat  the  building  at  a  far  less  cost  of 
money,  time  and  labor  than  that  expended  on  the  existing  means, 
and  insure  proper  ventilation  through  every  room,  the  people  of 
the  district  have  decided  not  to  provide  one  for  an  indefinite  time! 
They  taxed  themselves  cheerfully  to  a  large  amount  to  erect  and 
furnish  the  building,  but  with  singular  inconsistency  they  decline 
to  provide  the  means  of  introducing  pure  air  for  their  children  to 
breathe.  J 

In  order  to  take  up  our  subject  with  some  approach  to  system, 
let  us  consider  what  a  school  building  and  its  surroundings  should 
be,  after  doing  which  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  determine 
how  many  of  our  existing  school  houses  possess  all  the  requisites 
of  a  perfect  sanitary  condition.     Let  us  first  look  for  a  suitable 
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SITE. 

It  should  be  elevated  rather  than  low.  Dampness  of  soil  should 
condemn  any  site,  however  advantageous  it  may  seem  in  other  re- 
spects. The  neighborhood  of  railroads,  railroad  stations  and  man- 
ufactories should  be  carefully  avoided,  as  also  should  any  proximity 
to  hotels,  *l  saloons "  and  places  of  similar  character.  The  bank 
of  a  stream  or  a  body  of  water  is  also  an  undesirable  location.  It 
is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  every  school  superintendent  in 
Wisconsin  can  point  to  instances  within  his  own  jurisdiction  in 
which  one  or  more  of  the  above  named  objectionable  surroundings 
may  be  found.  Here,  the  school  house  is  placed  in  a  low,  damp 
spot,  generously  given  to  the  district  for  the  purpose,  because  its 
former  owner  could  dispose  of  it  in  no  other  way,  and  found  that 
the  annual  tax  upon  it  amounted  to  more  than  the  land  was  worth 
to  him.  There,  we  find  the  school  planted  upon  a  corner  Qut  off 
from  a  farm  by  a  railroad,  or  upon  the  bank  of  some  large  stream; 
again,  a  large  and  noisy  manufactory  stands  directly  opposite,  with 
a  hotel  upon  one  side  and  a  "  saloon  "  on  the  other.  Now,  what- 
ever inducement  may  be  offered,  whatever  advantage  may  seem  to 
accrue,  a  district  board  may  be  assured  that  the  selection  of  any 
such  situation  for  a  school  house  will  prove  in  the  end  the  worst 
possible  economy. 

THE  SCHOOL  YARD 

should  contain  an  area  of  not  less  than  forty  square  feet  for  each 
scholar;  it  should  be  so  high  that  it  can  never  be  overflowed  by 
the  heaviest  rains,  enclosed  by  a  substantial  fence  with  proper  cattle 
guards  at  the  entrances,  and  should  be  thoroughly  drained.  Shade 
trees  are  desirable,  but  they  should  not  be  placed  too  close  to  the 
building. 

A  considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  a 
school  yard  should  be  paved  or  not;*  in  our  own  opinion,  paved  or 
planked  walks  should  lead  from  the  gates  to  the  main  entrances  of 
the  building,  while  the  parts  of  the  yard  used  for  recreation  should 
be  left  unpaved   as  a  matter   of  safety;  boys  will  play   roughly, 


*  If  paved,  bricks  should  never  be  employed  for  the  purpose. 
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wrestle,  box,  emulate  the  performers  of  the  last  circus,  etc.,  and  a 
fall  upon  unpaved  ground  is  attended  with  less  danger  of  sprains 
and  broken  bones  than  a  fall  upon  stone  pavements  or  even  upon 
planks. 

Separate  yards  should  be  provided  for  boys  and  girls,  and  a 
special  enclosure  for  the  use  of  the  primary  scholars  is  eminently 
desirable,  especially  where  the  intermissions  for  all  grades  occur  at 
the  same  hour. 

A  CELLAR, 

or  at  least  an  air  space  of  not  less  than  two  feet  in  clear  height, 
should  extend  under  the  whole  building,  and  unless  the  soil  be  nat- 
urally very  dry,  a  thorough  system  of  drainage  should  underlie  the 
.air  space  or  cellar,  as  the  case  may  be. 

THE  BUILDING 

itself  should  be  so  placed  that  the  sun  can  shine  into  every  room 
used  for  study  or  recitation,  preferably  during  the  morning  hours, 
but  at  any  rate  at  some  time  and  for  some  hours  of  each  day. 
This  condition  may  in  some  cases  involve  the  placing  of  a  school 
building  upon  its  site. without  regard  to  the  strict  parallelism  of  its 
lines  with  those  of  the  street  or  road;  an  arrangement  fulfilling 
the  requirement  may  not  be  always  practicable  where  land  is  costly, 
as  in  our  larger  cities,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  would 
be  wholly  so;  so  far  as  architectural  considerations  are  concerned, 
it  is  certainly  in  the  power  of  any  competent  architect  to  design 
any  building,  after  proper  inspection  of  its  intended  site,  so  as  to 
produce  no  outre  or  disagreeable  effect  aesthetically,  while  yet  it 
shall  be  properly  placed  with  regard  to  the  well-being  of  its  occu- 
pants. 

Stairs,  passages,  rooms  for  the  storage  of  books,  apparatus,  etc., 
may  be  placed  upon  the  shaded  side  of  a  building  if  a  shaded  side 
cannot  be  avoided,  but  hat  and  cloak  closets  should  never  be  so 
situated. 

Few  if  any  school  buildings  should  exeed  two  stories  in  height; 
for,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  a  definite  amount  of  force  is  re- 
quired to  raise  a  given  weight  to  a  given  height,  and  that  this  is 
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true  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  weight;  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  it  be  a  stone  raised  by  a  steam-derrick  or  a  hu- 
man body  raised  by  muscular  force;  the  same  law  holds  good.  To 
require  the  exertion  necessary  to  raise  a  weight  of  from  fifty  to 
seventy- five  or  one  hundred  pounds  to  a  height  of  fifty  or  sixty 
feet,  three  or  four  times  within  six  hours,  is  sheer  barbarity  in  the 
case  of  any  growing  child,  and  is  especially  wrong  in  the  case  of  girls 
just  arriving  at  the  age  of  puberty.* 

ENTRIES 

/ 
should  be  well  warmed  and  ventilated,  and  should  receive  sufficient 

light  from  out  of  doors.  Serious  injury  to  health  often  arises  from 
the  fact  that  few  entries  and  passages  in  our  school  buildings  are 
warmed  by  any  means  whatever.  In  one  of  the  most  costly  build- 
ings in  the  state  a  peculiarly  faulty  state  of  things  exists  in  this 
respect;  a  large  hall  extends  through  the  building  from  east  to 
westrfrom  either  end  of  which  doors  open  directly  into  the  outer 
air,  no  vestibules  or  other  protection  of  any  kind  being  provided; 
the  school  rooms  are  usually  heated  in  winter  to  a  temperature 
varying  but  little  from  70°-75°  Fah.,  while  the  temperature  of  the 
hall  and  other  passages  is  never  greatly  above  that  of  the  external 
air,  which  is  frequently  below  0,  reaching  —  25°  or  even  lower.  Thus 
pupils  in  the  school  in  question,  who  are  of  all  ages  from  six  to 
twenty  years,  and  of  all  degrees  of  robustness,  are  compelled  to 
pass  from  a  well- warmed  room  into  a  passage  in  which  the  temper- 
ature is  from  40°  to  90°  lower,  without  any  previous  preparation; 
we  all  know  how  exceedingly  uncomfortable  we  feel  when,  as  some- 
times happens  in  this  state,  the  mercury  makes  a  descent  of  40° 
within  iive  or  six  hours;  let  us  imagine  the  effect  of  a  similar  or 
even  greater  change  occurring  within  five  minutes  without  any  ade- 
quate preparation  therefor. 

*  A  foot-pound  is  the  amount  offeree  required  to  raise  one  pound  to  the  height  of  ore  foot; 
fifty  foot-pounds  may  be  either  the  amount  of  force  required  to  raise  one  pound  to  the  height 
of  fifty  feet,  or  fifty  pounds  to  the  height  of  one  foot.  Hence,  to  raise  fifty  pounds  to  the 
height  of  fifty  feet  requires  an  amount  of  force  equal  to  4two  thousand  five  hundred  foot- 
pounds, and  this  repeated  four  times  requires  the  exertion  of  an  amount  of  force  equal  to 
raising  ten  thousand  pounds  to  the  height  of  one  foot,  or  vice  versa. 
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We  are  in  little  danger  now-a-days  of  being  allowed  to  forget 
that  foul  air  is  a  poison,  but  we  are  in* danger  of  forgetting  that  a 
blast  of  cold  air  is  far  more  dangerous;  we  may  breathe  impure 
air  for  a  comparatively  long  time  and  experience  no  immediate  ill 
effects,  but  we  cannot  expose  ourselves  to  the  risk  of  being  chilled 
by  cold  air,  pure  though  it  may  be,  without  instant  and  serious- 
danger;  our  instincts  in  such  cases  are  safer  guides  than  our  reason. 
"  Foul  air  is  a  poison  but  it  is  a  tolerably  slow  one,  but  a  chill 
is  as  deadly  as  a  dagger  or  a  bullet"  We  who  write  these  lines 
have  personal  knowledge  of  three  separate  cases  in  which  young 
lives  of  great  promise  were  sacrificed  to  gross  ignorance  or  reck- 
less defiance  of  that  fact,  and  of  several  others  in  which  the  foun- 
dations of  life-long  disease  and  consequent  suffering  were  laid  by  the- 
same  recklessness  or  deplorable  lack  of  knowledge. 

STAIRS 

and  the  walls  enclosing  them  should  always  be  fire-proof ;  spiral 
staircases  should  never  be  permitted  in  any  school  building  —  a 
fact  proved  most  conclusively  by  the  fearful  accident  which  oc- 
curred many  years  ago  in  the  Greenwich  Avenue  school  building 
in  New  York  city;  a  perfectly  straight  stairway  is  to  be  preferred 
to  any  other  form,  and  if  stairways  are  over  ten  feet  in  height  they 
should  be  broken  up  by  a  broad  landing  midway  between  bottom 
and  top. 

Stairs  should  be  at  least  six  feet  in  width  in  large  school  build- 
ings, and  never  less  than  four  feet  in  any  case;  the  separate  steps 
should  never  exceed  seven  inches  in  height,  or  be  less  than  twelve 
inches  wide  in  the  treads.  As  has  already  been  said,  no  school 
house  should  be  more  than  two  stories  in  height,  but  in  the  few 
instances  in  the  state  in  which  necessity  compels  the  erection  of  a 
higher  building  substantial  fire-escapes  should  be  provided. 

ROOMS  FOR   STUDY 

must  have  a  floor  space  of  at  least  fifteen  square  feet  per  capita  for 
primary  scholars,  and  twenty  square  feet  per  capita  for  those  over 
ten  years  of  age;  they  must  have  a  cubic  capacity  of  at  least  200 
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and  250  cubic  feet  per  capita  for  the  above  named  classes  of  pupils, 
and  a  clear  height  of  not  less  than  twelve  feet. 

Booms  for  recitation  which  are  not  in  constant  use  need  have 
only  three-fourths  of  the  above  amount  of  floor-surface,  the  height 
remaining  the  same. 

All  rooms,  whether  for  study,  recitation  or  general  assembly, 
should  have  a  window  of  at  least  eighteen  inches  in  height  over 
each  door,  fitted  with  such  appliances  as  will  enable  it  to  be  easily 
opened  and  closed  by  a  person  standing  on  the  floor. 

The  walls  of  all  rooms  should  be  hard-finished,  and  if  possible 
rendered  non-absorbent;  they  should  be  tinted  with  some  light  neu- 
tral color;  light  bluish  gray  and  sea-green  are  perhaps  as  desirable 
tints  as  any.  Walls  in  a  school  building  should  never  under  any 
circumstances  be  papered. 

No  room  used  for  study  or  recitation  should  be  so  large  as  to 
need  columns  or  other  supports  for  the  ceiling;  when  these  are 
necessary,  as  in  chapels  or  other  rooms  for  general  assembly,, they 
should  be  of  iron  and  as  small  as  is  consistent  with  proper  strength, 
that  they  may  not  interfere  with  the  light. 

Blackboards  should  be  placed  opposite  the  windows;  never  on 
the  same  side  of  the  room.  It  has  lately  been  recommended  that 
they  snould  be  purple-black  or  dark  green  in  color. 

WINDOWS 

must  contain  a  surface  equal  to  thirty  square  inches  of  glass,  ex- 
cluding sashworJc,  for  each  square  foot  of  floor  space.  Plain  square 
sashes  are  better  than  those  having  arched  or  Gothic  tops.  The 
lower  sills  should  be  from  three  and  one-half  to  four  feet  above  the 
floor,  and  the  upper  within  one  foot  or  less  of  the  ceiling.  All 
windows  should  open  directly  into  the  outer  air,  and  hung  with 
weights. 

SEATS    AND   DESKS 

must  vary  in  height  to  accommodate  pupils  of  different  sizes  and 
ages.  Except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  primary  scholars,  it  is  better 
to  prbvide  each  individual  with  a  separate  seat  than  to  try  to  econ- 
omize space  by  seating  two  or  more  pupils  at  one  desk. 
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Seats  should  be  low  enough  to  allow  their  occupants  to  place 
both  feet  firmly  and  squarely  on  the  floor  when  sitting  erect,  broad 
enough  "  to  admit  of  the  entire  nates  and  five-sixths  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  thighs  resting  upon  them,"  in  the  same  position, 
hollowed  out  so  that  the  weight  of  the  body  shall  be  properly  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  surface  of  the  glutei  muscles  instead  of 
being  concentrated  upon  two  points  only,  thus  insuring  the  avoid- 
ance of  painful  pressure,*  and  always  provided  with  backs,  which 
should  be  properly  curved  so  as  to  support  the  spine  without  causing 
any  feeling  of  discomfort,  weariness,  or  undue  pressure  at  any  point. 

Desks  should  be  so  placed  as  to  allow  pupils  to  rest  the  whole 
fore-arm  upon  them  without  being  compelled  to  lean  forward  un- 
duly; special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  distance  between 
the  desk  and  seat,  and  also  to  the  height  of  the  bottom  of  the  desk 
from  the  floor.  Many  desks  are  so  constructed  as  to  give  the 
largest  possible  space  for  the  storage  of  books,  etc.,  an  advantage 
dearly  purchased  at  the  cost  of  hourly  discomfort  to  the  students 
who  use  them. 

Some  fifteen  or  more  years  ago  we  caused  desks  to  be  made  for 
the  use  of  two  of  our  pupils,  that  were  provided  with  a  very  simple 
arrangement  by  which  a  book  could  be  supported  in  a  nearly  ver- 
tical position,  thus  enabling  the  student  to  sit  in  an  easy  erect  posi- 
tion while  reading  or  studying,  while,  when  the  desk  was  needed 
for  writing,  etc.,  the  top  presented  a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  in- 
clined at  the  proper  angle.  The  arrangement  was  not  suited  to 
the  requirements  of  a  large  school  room,  but  certainly  some  of  our 
ingenious  manufacturers  of  school  furniture  ought  to  be  able  to 
design  and  make  a  desk  in  which  the  same  purpose  should  be  an- 
swered, without  undue  interference  with  a  proper  supervision  of 
the  school  room,  or  any  great  increase  in  cost.f 

*  The  suggestion  has  been  made,  with  the  view  of  relieving  the  pain  and  fatigue  so  often 
caused  by  the  wretchedly  planned  seats  generally  need  in  our  schools,  and  avoiding  the  con- 
fusion and  disorder  consequent  thereon,  that  seats  shall  be  made  so  high  that  a  student 
shall  neither  stand  or  sit  at  his  desk,  thus  being  able  to  throw  his  weight  upon  his  feet  at 
pleasure. 

t  Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  seen  a  circular  issued  by  a  Chicago  firm,  giving  a 
representation  of  a  desk  in  which  the  plan  mentioned  is  carried  out  apparently  in  a  very  sat- 
isfactory manner.    Vide  also  Report  of  this  Board  for  1877,  p.  137. 
12— S.B.H. 
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All  seats  and  desks  should  be  so  placed  that  the  pupils  shall  re- 
ceive the  light  from  above  and  on  the  left  hand,  rather  than  from 
any  other  direction.  A  direct  front  light  should  always  be  avoided 
as  should  also  direct  illumination  of  books,  etc.,  by  the  sun. 

THE   ARRANGEMENT   OP   ROOMS 

should  be  such  as  will  enable  the  teacher  to  exercise  due  supervis- 
ion without  too  great  a  strain  upon  the  nervous  system;  in  the 
large  majority  of  cases  this  point  receives  little,  if  any,  attention. 
In  a  room  intended  to  accommodate  forty-five  pupils  —  and  no  larger 
number  should  ever  be  under  the  charge  of  any  single  teacher  — 
having  at  least  900  square  feet  of  floor  surface  devoted  to  the 
pupils,  and  an  additional  space  of  about  fifty  square  feet  for  the 
teacher's  dais,  the  figure  of  an  exact  square  is  the  worst;  a  paral- 
lelogram measuring  26x37  feet  is  probably  as  good  a  form  as  any,, 
and  the  teacher's  platform  should  be  placed  on  one  of  the  longer 
sides,  preferably  on  the  same  side  with  the  windows,  the  black- 
boards being  opposite.  Nor  do  we  deem  it  necessary  for  the  pupils 
to  sit  facing  the  teacher's  position;  let  their  desks  be  so  placed 
that  the  light  shall  fall  upon  them,  as  we  have  said,  from  above  and 
the  left  hand,  even  though  this  should  involve  the  absolute  reversal 
of  the  usual  arrangement  of  the  school  room,  and  seat  the  students- 
•with  their  backs  toward  the  dais.  And,  let  us  say  in  passing,  that 
this  is  by  no  means  a  new  or  untried  plan ;  more  than  twenty  years 
ago  we  were  engaged  in  a  large  military  academy  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson  river.  New  York,  in  which  the  peculiar  arrangement  of 
seats  and  desks  above  referred  to  was  carried  out  and  found  to 
work  admirably;  we  have  never  been  engaged  in  a  school  room  in 
which  good  order  was  more  easily  maintained. 

All  doors  should  be  so  hung  as  to  open  outwards,  and  should  be 
of  sufficient  width  to  allow  of  two  persons  passing  through  them 
at  the  same  time  without  crowding  or  inconvenience.  Provision 
should  also  be  made  by  which  doors  can  be  readily  lifted  from  their 
hinges  in  case  of  need,  thus  leaving  the  doorway  free  from  any 
possible  obstruction. 
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SEPARATE  WATER  CLOSETS, 

or  privies,  must  be  provided  for  pupils  of  either  sex,  and  when  they 
are  placed  out  of  doors  they  must  be  connected  by  means  of  cov- 
ered ways  with  the  main  building,  and  properly  screened;  protec- 
tion from  the  weather  by  covered  ways  is  indispensable  in  closets 
for  girls  and  young  children  of  both  sexes. 

It  is  probable  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  physicians  in  the  state 
who  cannot  point  to  one  or  more  cases  of  serious  disease  in  females 
brought  on  by  delaying  as  long  as  possible  to  obey  the  calls  of  na- 
ture, by  reason  of  a  natural  reluctance  to  encounter  the  discomfort 
and  exposure  to  cold  attendant  upon  a  visit  to  the  privy  as  that 
building  is  usually  constructed.  As  the  health  of  our  children,  and 
especially  of  the  mothers  of  future  generations  is  concerned,  it 
becomes  an  imperative  duty  to  call  attention  to  this  fact.  Not  only 
should  the  privy  and  its  approaches  be  well  protected  from  the 
weather,  but  especial  care  .must  be  taken  to  keep  them  dry,  clean 
and  well  ventilated ;  if  they  are  placed  within  the  main  building  — 
and  that  situation  has  important  advantages  as  well  as  serious 
drawbacks — they  must  be  well  lighted,  warmed  and  ventilated  by 
an  outward  current  of  air. 

The  best  arrangement  probably  that  can  be  made,  especially  in 
cities  with  a  good  water  supply,  is  to  build  a  special  tower  for 
the  water  closets,  as  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Eassie;  such  a  tower 
should  be  at  once  connected  with  and  shut  off  from  the  main  build- 
ing by  a  short  passage  provided  with  doors  at  both  ends;  both 
closets  and  passages  in  this  case  being  furnished  with  ventilating 
shafts  which  must  be  carried  up  to  the  highest  point  of  the  build- 
ing. 

Privies  should  be  sufficiently  large,  and  those  for  boys5  use  must 
be  provided  with  urinals  of  slate  or  other  impervious  material. 
Care  must  also  be  taken  that  all  privies  and  water  closets  are  so 
arranged  as  to  afford  no  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  solitary 
vices  or  any  other  form  of  licentiousness.  Special  accommodations 
should  be  made  for  the  use  of  the  youngest  children.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  any  closet  be  placed  under  any  study  or  reci- 
tation room. 
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We  have  spoken  at  some  length  of  the  proper  structure  and  keep- 
ing of  water  closets  and  privies,  because  we  believe  that  it  is  very- 
rare  for  any  matter  of  such  prime  necessity  to  be  so  generally  over- 
looked and  neglected.  Our  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
as  a  teacher  in  schools  of  ail  grades  and  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States,  has  shown  us  that  properly  built  and  decently  kept  privies 
in  connection  with  schools  are  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  found.  They 
are  often  too  filthy  for  any  decent  boy  or  girl  to  approach,  and 
hence  the  important  act  of  defecation  is  postponed,  and  health  se- 
riously if  not  irreparably  injured.  There  is  the  most  urgent  need 
of  a  thorough  reform  in  this  respect. 

VENTILATION 

must  be  sufficient  to  furnish  at  least  500  cubic  feet  per  hour  of  pure, 
warm  air  to  every  occupant  of  every  room.  For  entries,  passages, 
etc.,  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  this  amount  is  sufficient;  for 
hat  and  cloak  closets  quite  as  much  is  needed  as  for  recitation  and 
study  rooms,  and  in  these,  as  in  water  closets,  the  current  should  be 
directly  outward  to  the  open  air  —  never  by  any  chance  into  an 
entry  or,  still  worse,  into  an  occupied  room.  Ventilation  of  cloak 
rooms,  water  closets,  etc.,  by  means  of  outer  windows  is  not  to  be 
recommended,  for  the  reason  that  snow  and  rain  may  easily  enter 
by  them;  the  use  of  a  sufficiently  large  air-tube  as  above  recom- 
mended is,  perhaps,  as  free  from  objection  as  any  other  method. 

HEATING 

in  a  large  building  is  best  and  most  economically  accomplished  by 
one  large  central  furnace,  which  ought  also  to  be  made  a  powerful 
auxiliary  to  proper  ventilation.  There  is  a  singular  diversity  of 
opinion  among  those  who  have  given  most  attention  to  the  subject, 
as  to  where  and  how  the  warm  air  should  be  introduced  into  a 
room.  The  plan  (proposed  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Leeds)  of  warming  the 
walls  and  floors  seems  among  the  best  of  those  proposed,  but  we 
have  no  knowledge  of  its  having  been  practically  tested  upon  a 
large  scale.  The  Ruttan  system  of  warming  and  ventilating  seems 
also  to  promise  excellent  results. 

Heating  by  means  of  steam -coils  or  other  radiators  is  among  the 
most  defective  of  methods,  for  the  reason  that  heating  only  is  thus 
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provided  for,  and  the  renewal  of  the  air  is  wholly  neglected.  When 
furnaces  are  used  the  registers  for  the  admission  of  warm  air  should 
be  sufficiently  large,  as  should  also  the  shafts  that  supply  them;  the 
registers  placed  in  the  barracks  of  the  British  army  are  required  to 
have  an  area  of  ten  square  inches  for  each  person  occupying  a 
room,  and  the  shafts  which  supply  them  an  equal  cross  section;  if 
shafts  and  registers  be  much  smaller  than  this,  the  proper  heating 
of  the  various  apartments  will  require  the  rapid  entrance  of  a  cur- 
rent of  air  at  a  very  high  temperature  instead  of  a  gentle  current, 
not  warmer  than  70°  Fah. 

The  large  majority  of  our  school  rooms,  unfortunately,  are  heated 
by  means  of  stoves,  one  of  which  is  provided  for  every  room  in  a 
building;  thermometers  are  almost  unknown,  and  the  windows 
afford  the  only  means  of  ventilation;  these  are  opened  and  shut 
as  the  teacher,  seated  at  her  desk  frequently  close  to  the  stove, 
happens  to  feel  uncomfortably  warm  or  cold.  Cloak  closets,  where 
these  are  found,  are  seldom,  if  ever,  provided  with  any  proper 
means  of  warmth  or  ventilation,  and  the  odor,  too  easily  percepti- 
ble in  them,  of  "  old  boots,  dirty  clothes  and  perspiration,"  is^foul 
beyond  description.  In  small  buildings  the  heating  apparatus  may 
be  a  stove  of  sufficient  size  placed  in  a  proper  chamber  in  the  cel- 
lar; there  should  be  a  shaft  connecting  this  chamber  with  the  outer 
air,  and  a  register  of  sufficient  size  communicatingTwith  the  school 
room  above.  Care  being  taken  that  the  fresh-air  trunk  is  kept 
open  for  the  entrance  of  the  air,  and  closed  to  rats  or  other  ver- 
min, a  sufficiently  warm  temperature  may  be  always  secured  with 
moderate  attention. 

If  stoves  are  used  in  school  rooms,  no  device  in  the  shape  of  a 
"  damper  "  should  be  allowed  in  the  pipes,  nor  should  any  means 
whatever  of  lessening  or  obstructing  the  calibre  of  the  pipes  or 
chimney-flues  be  tolerated  under  any  circumstances;  the  draught 
can  be  regulated  by  proper  valves  in  the  front  of  the  stove. 

hat  and  cloak  rooms 

should  be  attached  to  all  school  rooms,  and  be  provided  with  proper 
pegs  or  hooks,*placed  at  such  heights  from  the  floor  as  will  enable 
those  for  whose  use  they  are  intended  to  reach  them  without  un- 
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due  effort.  As  has  already  been  said,  such  closets  should  be  prop- 
erly lighted,  warmed  and  ventilated,  and  some  means  should  also 
be  adopted  by  which  damp  or  wet  shoes  and  out- door  wrappings 
can  be  properly  dried  in  stormy  weather:  space  for  this  pur- 
pose can  generally  be  found  in  the  basements  of  our  larger  school 
houses. 

DRAINS 

must  be  secured  from  injury  by  rats  and  other  vermin  by  means  of 
grated  outlets,  and  proper  care  in  the  first  construction.  Special 
care  must  be  had  lest  the  water  for  drinking  purposes  becomes  fouled 
by  leakage  from  them. 

WATER   SUPPLY. 

In  cities  furnished  with  a  good  system  of  water  supply  the  pipes 
should  be  led  into  the  building,  care  being  taken  to  protect 
them  from  frost.  In  other  localities  water  should  be  drawn  from 
the  purest  accessible  source.  School  authorities  are  usually  too 
easily  satisfied  in  this  most  important  matter,  with  doing  the  thing 
that  can  be  done  with  least  trouble  and  expense.  "  Great  vigilance 
should  be  maintained  to  see  that,  under  no  circumstances,  does  the 
wash  from  the  privy  or  sink  work  into  the  well,  as  it  may  do  when 
least  suspected  by  indirect  and  hidden  channels,  or  by  surface 
drainage,  with  the  result  of  producing  typhoid  or  dysentery  among 
the  children  of  the  school."  In  a  case  within  our  own  knowledge 
the  water  used  in  a  school  in  this  state  was  drawn  from  a  spring 
which  flowed  in  close  proximity  to  a  privy  in  constant  use,  the  dis- 
tance between  spring  and  privy  being  only  about  twenty-four  feet; 
and  we  have  observed  other  instances  in  which  the  school  privy  and 
the  school  pump  were  but  little  further  apart. 

Having  thus  briefly  and  imperfectly  tried  to  sketch  the  main  re- 
quirements of  school  buildings  in  regard  to  the  health  of  their  oc- 
cupants, let  us  inquire  how  many  there  are  in  the  state  which  come 
up  to  a  proper  standard  in  all,  or  even  in  the  greater  part,  of  the 
particulars  of  which  we  have  spoken? 

If  the  state,  through  its  Board  of  Health,  should  appoint  a  com- 
petent inspector  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  our  schools  and  their  surroundings,  a  state  of  things 
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would  be  revealed  disgraceful  in  the  extreme  to  any  civilized  com- 
munity. 

We  shall  doubtless  be  told  that  to  build  school  houses  with  all 
the  improved  surroundings  and  internal  fittings  which  we  consider 
necessary,  would  entail  too  great  an  expense  on  any  but  the  most 
wealthy  districts.  We  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  value  of 
life  and  health  in  any  community  is  not  to  be  measured  by  dollars 
and  cents;  and,  secondly,  that  the  cash  value  of  the  lives  already 
sacrificed  annually  to  unhealthy  surroundings  would  more  than 
repay  any  expenditure  by  which  such  sacrifice  should  be  avoided. 

Sickness  is  costly;  death  still  more  so.  "  Simply  as  a  productive 
machine  a  healthy  child  at  any  age  is  worth  the  money  that  has 
been  expended  on  him  for  his  support  and  development.  The  low- 
est estimate  of  the  cost  of  supporting  a  child  is  $50.00  per  annum 
on  the  average;  hence  a  child  of  ten  years  old  has  actually  had 
expended  upon  him  the  sum  of  $500.00,  and  if  he  die  at  that  age 
he  represents  so  much  capital  actually  and  irrecoverably  lost  to  the 
community."  * 

There  is  urgent  need  of  a  better  system  of  training  our  teachers; 
they  should  be  able  to  recognize  at  once  the  signs  of  physical  fail- 
ure in  their  pupils,  to  take  care  of  the  body  as  well  as  train  and 
develop  the  mind.  But  of  the  whole  corps  of  teachers  in  this 
state  what  proportion  are  able  to  do  so?  How  many  can  recognize 
an  incipient  spinal  distortion  or  do  anything  to  rectify  it?  How 
many  know  the  normal  distance  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  are  able 
to  apply  the  simple  tests  for  the  detection  of  defects  in  either  ? 
How  many  know  even  as  much  of  near-sightedness,  to  say  nothing 
of  astigmatism  and  other  more  common  defects,  than  is  contained 
in  the  text-books  of  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago?  And,  when  the 
teachers  are  found  who  know  these  things  and  can  do  them,  how 
many  districts  are  there  who  are  willing  to  pay  them  a  price  com- 
mensurate with  the  value  of  their  time  and  labor? 

*  Report  of  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health,  for  1874. 
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INSPECTION  OF  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 


Gentlemen  of  the  State  Board  of  Health:  —  In  the  further  pros- 
ecution of  the  work  assigned  to  your  committee  on  public  build- 
ings, the  following  report  is  submitted  : 

JAMES  BINTLIFF, 

Chairman  of  Committee* 


PLATTEVILLE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  buildings  erected  for  this  institution  are  of  stone,  consisting 
of  two  parallel  structures,  one  40  by  60  feet,  the  other  40  by  70 
feet,  the  two  being  connected  by  a  building  41  by  56  feet,  the 
whole,  three  stories  in  height  above  the  basement.  The  basement 
is  ..principally  occupied  by  the  furnaces,  of  which  there  are  six,  with 
sufficient  capacity  to  meet  all  demands  made  upon  them.  The 
connecting  building  contains  two  halls,  running  at  right  angles  with 
each  other,  through  the  centre  of  the  building,  with  front  and  rear 
entrances  providing  a  passage  to  each  of  the  parallel  buildings,  and 
cloak  and  recitation  rooms.  -In  the  west  end  of  the  south  building, 
the  primary  department  is  located,  in  a  room  24  by  28  by  15  feet 
in  size,  with  seats  for  40  pupils.  This  room  contains  10,080  cubic 
feet  of  air  space;  and,  including  the  teacher  in  the  calculation, 
gives  about  246  cubic  feet  of  space  to  each  person.  This  volume 
of  space  is  not  sufficient  for  the  well-being  of  teacher  and  pupils. 
Providing  ample  ventilation  is  supplied,  the  best  authorities  name 
300  cubic  feet  of  space  as  the  smallest  allowance  admissible  for 
each  person  occupying  a  school  room.  The  other  departments  of 
this  institution  allow  space  for  each  pupil  as  follows :     Interme- 
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diate,  316  cubic  feet;  grammar,  300  cubic  feet;  normal,[260  cubic 
feet. 

ventilation. 

There  are,  in  several  of  the  rooms  of  this  building,  near  the  ceil- 
ing, openings  through  the  outer  walls,  evtdentlyfdesigned  to  assist 
ventilation.  These  constitute  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help.  At 
best  they  afford  outlets  for  the  warm  air  which  ascends  directly 
from  the  registers  to  the  ceiling;  and,  when  certain  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere  prevail,  become  reversed  and  act  as  inlets  for  cold 
air. 

The  primary  department  of  this  institution  is  supplied  with 
warm,  pure  air  from  a  register  16  by  22  inches  in  size.  Deducting 
one-third  from  its  capacity  for  the  obstruction  caused  by  the  scroll- 
work of  the  register,  which  is  a  low  estimate,  and  assuming  that 
the  motion  of  the  warm  air  current  is  at  the  rate  of  &v&  feet  per 
second,  we  have  a  supply  of  716  cubic  feet  per  hour  for  each  per- 
son occupying  the  room.  The  ventilating  flue  is  an  independent 
one,  constructed  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  building.  The  inlet  to 
this  flue  is  at  the  floor,  and  is  covered  with  a  frame  which  divides 
the  aperture  in  two  parts,  each  part  being  covered  with  slats, 
similar  to  those  used  in  window  blinds.  Each  of  these  parts  is  in 
size  7i  by  11  inches.  If  we  deduct  one-fourth  from  the  capacity 
of  this  flue  for  the  obstruction  caused  by  these  slats,  and  assume 
that  when  in  operation  the  motion  of  the  air  in  the  flue  is  at  the 
rate  of  four  feet  per  second,  we  find  that  it  conducts  from  the  room 
a  volume  of  air  equal  to  605  cubic  feet  per  hour  for  each  person. 
With  these  appliances  this  room  cannot  be  well  ventilated  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  The  supply  of  warm  air  is  insufficient.  In  consequence  of  the 
more  rapid  motion  of  all  the  vital  organs,  children  need  as  large  a 
volume  of  air  as  adults.  The  best  authorities  give  1,000  cubic  feet 
per  hour  as  the  minimum  amount  necessary  to  maintain  healthful 
life  in  each  person  confined  in  a  room  and  engaged  in  intellectual 
labor. 

2.  Ventilating  flues  should  have  one-third  more  capacity  than 
the  flues  for  supplying  warm  air,   because,  in  passing  through  a 
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room,  the  air  loses  considerable  heat,  and  its  motion  becomes 
slower.  The  one  in  this  room  is  smaller.  Hence  every  moment 
the  room  is  occupied,  there  is  an  accumulation  of  foul  air. 

A  ventilating  flue  should  never  be  constructed  in  the  outer  wall 
of  a  building,  for  the  reason  that,  while  it  will  always  work  less 
efficiently  than  if  placed  in  an  interior  wall,  where  it  would  be 
warmer,  at  times  it  will  not  work  at  all,  but  will  reverse  its  action, 
and  introduce  cold  air  instead  of  carrying  off  the  foul. 

The  objections  to  the  ventilation  of  this  room,  with  the  means 
now  in  use  for  that  purpose,  can  be  urged  with  equal  or  added 
force  against  every  room  in  the  building  except  the  one  occupied 
by  Prof.  Beck,  and  that  of  the  Normal  department.  The  ventilat- 
ing shaft  in  the  Normal  department  is  heated,  which  makes  its 
action  more  certain  and  rapid.  But  there  are  a  number  of  rooms 
in  which  there  is  not  even  a  pretense  of  ventilation.  Notably  the 
two  recitation  rooms  in  the  grammar  department,  all  those  in  the 
second  story  of  the  north  building,  and  the  whole  of  the  third  story. 
In  the  rear  of  the  center  of  this  building,  and  not  to  exceed  fifty 
feet  from  its  western  walls,  is  located  the  privy  used  by  the  students 
of  both  sexes,  several  hundred  in  number.  The  entrances  to  this 
building  from  the  two  rear  doors  of  the  institution  are  separated 
by  a  high  board  fence.  A  pit,  the  whole  size  of  the  building,  sunk 
to  the  rock,  some  twelve  feet  in  depth,  has  been  in  use  many  years. 
With  the  prevailing  winds  in  the  west  and  southwest,  as  they  are 
in  this  portion  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  we  are  sure  that  offensive 
odors  from  this  vault  must  at  times  be  carried  to  the  several  class 
rooms,  whose  windows  open  on  the  west  side  of  the  building. 

Every  school  house  in  the  land,  especially  those  where  our  young 
men  and  our  young  women  become  qualified  for  the  profession  of 
teachers,  should  be  a  daily  lecture,  enforcing  the  truth  that  clean- 
liness in  the  air  we  breathe,  as  well  as  in  the  removal  of  the  grosser 
forms  of  filth,  is  next  to  godliness. 

THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  people  of  Wisconsin  are  justly  proud  of  their  University* 
Its  unrivalled  location  for  healthfulness  and  beauty,  overlooking 
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the  Capital  City,  and  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  valley  of  the 
Four  Lakes;  the  fact  that  its  support  is  now  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  petty  influences,  by  a  permanent  endowment,  which  will 
grow  with  the  development  of  our  resources  and  the  increase  of 
our  wealth;  that  its  faculty  is  composed  of  men  who  have  attained 
eminence  in  the  world  of  science  and  of  letters,  who  endeavor  to 
make  the  University  worthy  to  receive  for  higher  cultivation  the 
best  fruits  of  our  common  school  system;  a  center,  from  which 
through  all  time  to  come,  shall  flow  among  the  people  a  knowledge 
of  the  traditions  of  learning  and  of  the  attainments  of  the  human 
mind  in  every  department  of  investigation  and  of  thought;  these 
salient  characteristics  of  our  chief  educational  institution,  challenge 
the  admiration  and  gratify  the  ambition  of  every  citizen  of  the  state. 
Although  a  matter  of  deep  regret,  it  is  not  surprising,  that  the  lar- 
ger portion  of  the  University  buildings  are  not  as  well  adapted  to 
promote  the  physical  well-being  of  the  students  who  daily  congre- 
gate within  them,  as  the  other  means  of  the  institution  are  to  ad- 
vance the  development  of  their  mental  powers;  for  it  is  probably 
true  that,  prior  to  1870,  there  had  not  been  erected  in  all  of  the 
northwestern  states,  one  public  building  supplied  with  adequate 
means  of  ventilation  in  every  part.  There  are  evidences  of  at- 
tempts to, do  something  in  this  direction  in  all  of  them;  but  in  every 
case  yet  brought  under  our  observation,  the  means  provided  for  this 
purpose,  prior  to  that  date,  betray  a  singular  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  simplest  principles  of  ventilation,  and,  of  course,  never  accom- 
plished the  object  for  which  they  were  devised.     This  is  true  of 

UNIVERSITY   HALL, 

a  noble  building  erected  on  the  summit  of  the  University  grounds. 
In  the  interior  and  the  exterior  walls  of  this  structure  are  built 
a  number  of  flues  designed  for  ventilation;  but  all  attempts  to 
make  them  operative  have  long  since  been  abandoned.  The  rea- 
sons for  their  uselessness  are  apparent:  1st.  There  was  no  means 
provided  for  heating  them.  2d.  A  large  number,  if  not  all,  open 
into  the  space  between  the  ceiling  of  the  upper  story  and  roof, 
from  which  there  is  no  outlet  into  space. 
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This  building  is  principally  occupied  with  rooms  for  members  of 
the  faculty  and  for  recitations.  During  the  portion  of  the  day 
when  the  recitation  rooms  are  continuously  occupied,  they  must 
become  very  offensive  for  lack  of  pure  air.  Architects  have  a  much 
better  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  they  had,  even  a  decade  ago; 
and  by  placing  furnaces  in  the  basement,  which  is  now  unoccupied, 
any  competent  architect  could  construct  an  efficient  system  of 
works  for  warming  and  ventilating  this  building,  at  a  merely  nom- 
inal cost,  when  compared  with  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
it,  and  without  interfering  with  any  of  the  present  interior  arrange- 
ments. 

THE    DORMITORIES. 

"We  are  told  that  other  universities  do  not  now  furnish  dormi- 
tory buildings  for  students,  and  that  the  practice  will  probably 
soon  be  abandoned  here.  To  us  the  better  probability  seems  to  be 
that,  long  after  the  present  generation  has  passed  away,  these  build- 
ings will  be  demanded  for  their  present  use  by  a  class  of  young 
men  who  cannot  afford  to  hire  board  and  rooms  in  the  capital  city; 
and  that  it  would  be  a  wise  policy  to  make  them  healthful  and  de- 
sirable for  this  class  of  students. 

The  two  dormitory  buildings  are  each  more  than  one  hundred 
feet  in  length,  three  stories  in  height  above  the  basement;  each 
story,  about  12  feet  in  the  clear,  is  subdivided  into  four  tiers  of 
rooms,  two  suits  in  each  tier.  Each  suit  is  composed  of  one  sitting 
or  study  room,  and  two  bed  rooms;  and  is  occupied  by  two,  three 
or  four  students  as  circumstances,  may  require.  In  these  rooms 
the  students  probably  spend  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  time; 
and  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  ventilate  them.  They  have 
not  been  whitewashed  for  years.  Within  twelve  feet  of  the  south 
building  is  a  privy  which,  in  more  than  one  sense,  is  an  offense. 

Efficient  apparatus  for  warming  and  ventilating  these  buildings, 
with  two  furnaces  in  the  basement  of  each,  ought  to  be  constructed 
and  maintained.  If  such  apparatus  should  be  built  and  the  care  of 
it  committed  to  the  students,  requiring  them  to  keep  a  record  of 
the  temperature  in  each  story  of  the  building,  at  the  end  of  each 
hour  during  the  day,  note  with  an  anemometer  the  motion  of  the 
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currents,  and  the  variations,  if  any,  and  the  cause,  in  different  parts 
of  the  building,  and  make  a  record  thereof,  also  of  the  aggregate 
volume  of  air  passing  through  the  building  each  hour;  and,  if  the 
record  so  kept  should  be  made  the  subject  of  inquiry  and  discussion 
at  stated  periods,  by  a  member  of  the  faculty,  with  these  students, 
they  would  thus  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  principles 
governing  ventilation. 

By  the  adoption  of  more  cleanly  habits  and  more  comfortable 
modes  of  living  among  all  classes,  modern  society  has  put  an  end  to 
the  periodical  plagues  and  devastating  epidemics  which  for  centu- 
ries swept  over  Europe  with  such  terrible  results;  but,  living  in 
tight  dwellings,  without  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  air,  has  brought 
to  us  a  long  list  of  diseases.  Science,  however,  has  shown  us  how 
these  diseases  may  be  avoided;  and  there  no  longer  exists  any  ex- 
cuse for  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  continuing  one  of  the 
practices  which  has  been  most  influential  in  bringing  these  diseases 
upon  us,  and  thereby  aiding  in  perpetuating  them. 

ladies'  hall. 

The  erection  of  this  building,  a  few  years  ago,  marked  the  full 
establishment  in  the  University  of  the  coeducation  of  the  sexes.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  regents  that  Ladies'  Hall  should  be  sup- 
plied with  all  the  latest  improvements,  and  made  convenient  in  its 
adaptations,  pleasant  and  healthful.  Capacious  in  its  proportions 
and  elegant  in  its  appointments,  with  broad  piazzas  on  the  south 
side  of  the  building,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  wing,  where, 
in  unpleasant  weather,  the  students  can  take  exercise,  it  is  in  many 
respects  an  admirable  structure.  But  in  regard  to  ventilation, 
while  a  step  in  advance  of  the  older  buildings,  it  falls  far  short  of 
what  such  a  building  should  be  in  important  respects. 

The  outline  consists  of  a  front,  a  little  more  than  50  feet  square,, 
with  an  extension  to  the  rear  40  by  90  feet  in  size;  the  whole  being 
three  stories  in  height  above  the  basement.  Generally  the  space 
enclosed  by  the  front  part  of  the  building  is  devoted  to  the  execu- 
tive department  of  the  institution;  the  extension  is  occupied  by 
the  students. 
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There  is  an  excellent  system  of  ventilation  provided  for  the  rooms 
in  the  front  part;  none  for  those  in  the  extension.  That  is,  those 
rooms  where  the  students  spend  much  the  smallest  part  of  their 
time,  are  ventilated;  those  where  they  study  and  sleep,  are  not. 
Nor  is  there  any  ventilation  supplied  to  the  long  halls  which  run 
through  the  center  of  the  extension,  connecting  the  students'  rooms 
with  those  in  the  front  part  of  the  building.  They  are  heated  by 
warm  air  from  one  of  the  furnaces  in  the  basement;  but  there  is  no 
means  provided  for  disposing  of  the  foul  air  which  necessarily 
flows  into  them  from  the  rooms  on  both  sides  whenever  the  doors 
are  opened.  That  ventilation  appliances  should  be  placed  in  a 
building  devoted  to  educational  purposes,  while  the  rooms  occupied 
by  the  students  during  the  periods  given  to  relaxation,  study  and 
sleep  are  excluded  from  participation  in  the  advantages  so  neces- 
sary to  the  preservation  of  health,  denotes  an  unaccountable  con- 
fusion of  ideas  on  the  subject.  This  defect  should  be  remedied. 
Physical  well-being,  which  is  the  true  basis  of  intellectual  growth, 
cannot  be  maintained  in  an  impure  atmosphere.  Besides  this, 
parents  are  beginning  to  inquire  how  much  an  education  is  worth, 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  having  their  sons  and  daughters  con- 
fined in  unventilated  rooms  for  a  large  portion  of  their  time  for  years, 
dwarfing  their  powers  or  undermining  their  constitutions  at  a  period 
when  they  should  be  developing  into  vigorous  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. 

SCIENCE   HALL 

is  one  of  the  most  imposing  and  admirably  constructed  buildings, 
for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  devoted,  on  the  continent.  It  has  a 
frontage  of  174  feet,  and  is  about  60  feet  in  depth,  with  two  wings 
to  the  rear,  of  127  feet  each  in  length,  leaving  an  open  court  be- 
tween the  wings.  The  building  is  four  stories  in  height;  the  stories 
being  respectively,  13  feet,  14  feet,  15  feet,  and  18  feet  high  in  the 
clear.  A  steam  engine  furnishes  the  power  with  which  to  run  ma- 
chinery needed  for  experimental  and  practical  work;  and  the  boil- 
ers are  large  enough  to  furnish  steam  for  the  engine  and  for  warm- 
ing the  building.  The  museums  are  sufficiently  capacious  to  be- 
come a  vast   store-house  of  specimens  illustrative  of  the  facts  of 
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science,  and  already  contain  admirable  collections.  The  lecture 
rooms  are  models  of  convenience;  and  the  laboratories  of  the  sev- 
eral departments  are  supplied  with  all  the  conveniences  and  ap- 
paratus which  a  wise  and  liberal  policy  could  obtain.  We  need 
not  give  a  further  description  of  this  grand  edifice,  which,  with  its 
varied  appliances  to  aid  in  imparting  instruction,  is,  to  the  student, 
a  constant  incentive  to  inquiry.  The  economy  practiced  in  erect- 
ing this  building  was,  in  some  respects,  carried  too  far.  Among 
others,  in  providing  ventilation.  Two  ventilating  shafts  were 
erected  for  the  pupose  of  carrying  off  the  impure  air.  These  are 
located  near  the  junction  of  the  wings  with  the  main  building. 
The  shaft  on  the  south  side  of  the  building  performs  its  office  suc- 
cessfully; the  north  shaft  does  not.  Where  registers  are  placed 
in  the  wall  of  this  shaft  good  ventilation  is  obtained;  but  in  rooms 
at  some  distance,  connected  with  the  shaft  by  a  horizontal  duct, 
there  is  practically  no  ventilation.  Some  of  these  rooms  are  re- 
citation rooms  which,  during  the  time  they  are  occupied,  become 
very  offensive  from  the  accumulation  of  foul  air.  The  difficulty 
is  probably  three-fold.  1.  There  are  too  many  openings  in  the 
wall  of  the  shaft.  2.  The  ducts  are  not  air-tight.  3.  It  is  very 
doubtful  if,  in  a  building  of  this  size,  the  principle  of  providing 
each  room  with  an  opening  into  the  ventilating  shaft  is  a  correct 
one.  Rooms  at  a  distance  from  the  shaft  cannot  be  ventilated  in 
this  way.  Any  competent  architect,  however,  can  easily,  and  at  a 
small  expense,  provide  a  remedy  for  this  lack  of  efficiency.  A 
supply  of  pure  air,  and,  in  other  respects,  cleanly  and  healthful 
conditions,  are  among  the  first  requirements  of  an  intelligent  ex- 
istence; and  to  the  authorities  to  whom  are  committed  the  educa- 
tion of  our  children,  do  Boards  of  Health  look  with  more  solici- 
tude than  to  all  other  influences  combined,  to  teach  acknowledge 
of  these  principles. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Note.  —  From  the  many  letters  received  at  this  office,  chiefly- in  answer  to 
the  circular  asking  information  in  regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
state,  embodied  in  the  report  of  the  secretary,  we  make  the  following  extracts, 
which  contain  information  of  so  much  general  interest  as  to  render  their  pub- 
lication desirable.  The  correspondence  referred  to  shows  a  great  increase*  of 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  board  <on  the  part  of  the  writers,  and,  moreover, 
exhibits  with  much  clearness  the  causes  of  a  large  amount  of  preventable 
disease. 

As  was  the  case  last  year,  our  limits  compel  us  to  condense  into  the  smallest 
compass  all  that  we  print,  and  also  to  omit  much  material  of  value.  The 
extracts  here  given,  however,  fully  illustrate,  as  we  believe,  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  correspondence ;  and  while  our  thanks  are  due  to  all  the  gentlemen 
who  have  favored  us  with  the  contributions  from  which  the  following  ex- 
cerpts have  been  taken,  we  are  under  equal  obligations,  no  less  sincerely 
acknowledged,  to  many  others,  from  whose  communications  no  extracts  are 
here  presented.  Many  of  these  last  have  been  of  a  character  such,  that  while 
they  ofter  no  material  of  sufficient  general  public  interest  to  require  publica- 
tion, they  have  yet  been  of  great  service  to  the  board  in  the  prosecution  of 
its  special  work. 

From  making  extracts  from  still  another  class  of  letters,  we  have  been 
restrained  by  "the  wishes  of  their  writers. 

For  convenience  of  reference,  the  extracts  that  follow  have  been  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order  according  to  the  towns,  etc.,  from  which  they  have  been 
received. 

Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Health. 
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Dr.  Guernsey,  of  Almond,  writes  as  follows:  "  We  have  had 
no  epidemic  during  the  year;  pulmonary  diseases  have  been  preva- 
lent, owing,  I  think,  to  a  greater  amount  of  rain  than  usual,  to- 
gether with  dysentery,  cholera  morbus,  typhoid  fever  and  a  few 
cases  of  diphtheria. 

"  Last  September  I  was  called  to  see  a  young  man  who  was  suf- 
fering from  a  malignant  attack  of  typhoid,  which  I  think  was  caused 
by  using  water  which  received  the  drainage  from  a  barn  yard  near 
by.  All  the  members  of  the  family  and  several  of  the  attendants 
also  suffered  in  the  same  way." 

From  Dr.  Eichenmiller,  of  Auburn,  we  have  the  following: 
*c  Parotiditis  or  mumps  was  prevalent  through  this  section  dur- 
ing June,  July  and  August  last,  to  an  extent  hitherto  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  the  town,  both  in  point  of  number  arid  in  the  se- 
verity of  the  disease;  nearly  every  family  had  one  or  more  mem- 
bers attacked.  A  peculiarity  of  the  disorder  was  the  fact  that  at 
least  90  per  cent,  of  all  who  were  attacked  had  either  enlargement 
of  the  testes  on  one  or  both  sides,  or  painful  enlargement  of  the 
inguinal  glands,  with  symptoms  denoting  a  similar  condition  of  the 
lymphatics.     The  course  of  the  disease  was  about  two  weeks." 

From  Baldwin,  Dr.  S.  E.  Farnsworth  writes  as  follows:  "The 
principal  source  of  danger  to  health  here  is  in  the  low  grounds, 
shallow  wells  with  privies  near  by;  privy  vaults,  in  my  opinion, 
should  never  be  allowed,  as  in  time  they  must  of  necessity  affect 
the  water  used  for  drinking  and  culinary  purposes.  This  village 
has  been  in  a  very  filthy  condition  ever  since  its  organization." 

From  JBaraboo  we  have  the  following  from  Dr.  M.  M.  Davis: 
"  During  the  winter  and  spring,  pulmonary  and  bronchial  affections 
were  somewhat  prevalent;  the  type  of  pneumonia  was  severe,  many 
times  typhoid  in  character,  giving  us  a  larger  rate  of  mortality  than 
had  been  known  before  in  many  years.  Diphtheria  has  appeared 
sporadically,  but  the  mortality  has  been  large;  so  far  as  I  know,  all 
cases  of  diphtheritic  croup  have  terminated  fatally. 

"In  one  locality  in  this  village,  there  were  five  cases  of  typhoid 
fever,  three  proving  fatal.  The  water  used  here  was  from  a  well 
13  — S.  B.  H. 
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that  was  surrounded  by  many  out-buildings,  including  a  barn  and 
a  privy.  As  soon  as  the  use  of  this  water  was  discontinued,  ty- 
phoLd  fever  disappeared." 

From  Bell  Centre,  Dr.  R.  E.  Glover  writes  to  the  following  ef- 
fect: "  We  have  had  much  more  sickness  than  usual;  the  excess 
over  other  years  has  been  caused  by  miasma,  hence  agues  and  re- 
mittent fevers  have  been  rife.  We  have  had  also  several  cases  of 
sore  throat  of  a  malignant  type,  fatal  cases  ending  in  from  two  to 
fourteen  days;  the  fauces  were  covered  with  ulcers,  devoid  of  the 
diphtheritic  membrane;  the  mouth  was  filled  with  frothy  saliva; 
when  the  larynx  became  affected,  the  disorder  ended  fatally. 

"  Agues  can  in  great  measure  be  prevented  by  making  cut-offs 
in  the  river,  thus  straightening  it  and  lowering  its  bed,  whereby 
sloughs  would  be  made  dry  and  capable  of  cultivation." 

We  have  from  JBeloit,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  S.  Bell,  the  report 
4C  that  there  has  been  much  less  sickness  than  for  a  number  of  years 
past,  none  indeed,  thus  far,  of  a  severe  type.  Daring  the  three 
months  just  ended  we  have  had  very  much  intermittent  fever, 
mostly  quotidian  in  type,  all  the  cases  in  the  city  occurring  within 
a  radius  of  one-half  mile  from  the  mill  pond,  and  nearly  all  along 
the  river.  Aside  from  this  we  have  had  but  little  sickness,  as  com- 
pared with  the  last  four  or  five  years." 

From  Benton,  Dr.  H.  T.  Godfrey  sends  the  following:  "  There 
has  been  a  much  larger  amount  of  malarial  disease  than  usual  in 
this  vicinity,  remittent  and  intermittent,  with  a  few  case  of  spinal 
meningitis,  typhoid  fever  and  mumps.  I  think  many  of  our  dis- 
eases are  preventable  by  proper  ventilation,  care  of  water  supply, 
etc.,  but  prevention  is  hardly  within  the  reach  of  individuals. 
Among  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  disease  here  I  should  number 
imperfect  ventilation  of  dwellings,  pollution  of  water  supply  from 
cess-pools  and  cattle  yards,  bad  cooking,  and  badly  constructed 
school  houses.  There  has  been  a  disease  which  I  believe  to  be  ty- 
phoid pneumonia  prevalent  amongst  hogs  in  this  section  of  the 
country  during  the  past  season,  many  farmers  losing  their  whole 
herds.    Would  it  be  practicable  for  the  Board  of  Health  to  appoint 
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a  competent  veterinarian  to  investigate  the  diseases  of  domestic 
animals  and  their  bearing  on  human  health?  " 

We  have  recently  received  a  second  valued  communication  from 
Dr.  Godfrey  concerning  this  disorder,  from  which  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing quotations,  as  the  subject  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the 
people: 

"  The  disease  has  been  prevalent  here  for  some  months  past;  it 
usually  commences  by  loss  of  appetite  and  dullness,  the  animal 
lying  in  one  place  all  day;  then  diarrhoea  sets  in,  with  extreme 
thirst  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  latter  symptom  gradually 
increases  till  the  death  of  the  animal,  which  sometimes  takes  place 
in  a  day  or  two,  and  sometimes  not  for  three  weeks.  In  many 
cases  the  animals,  after  a  couple  of  weeks'  illness,  are  attacked 
with  ulcers  on  the  extremities  and  head,  which  show  no  disposi- 
tion to  heal.  The  breath  is  very  offensive,  having  an  almost  gan- 
grenous odor. 

"  I  believe  the  disease  to  be  highly  contagious,  as  it  travels  from 
farm  to  farm  in  regular  succession,  and  does  not  seem  to  originate 
in  any  herd  without  intercourse  with  some  other.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  communicable  to  other  domestic  animals,  as  I  have  seen  or 
heard  of  no  similar  disorder  in  any  other  stock.  I  saw  yesterday 
a  large  lot  of  infected  hogs  running  freely  amongst  sheep,  horned 
cattle  and  horses,  the  latter  animals  all  in  perfect  health.  *  * 
*  *  *  I  will  say  further  that  not  five  per  cent,  of  the  animals 
attacked  recover,  and  none  of  them  ever  do  well  enough  to  be 
marketable. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  point  which  interests  us  most  as  sani- 
tarians, is  that  farmers  with  large  herds,  finding  the  disease  amongst 
their  hogs,  will  immediately  rush  the  whole  of  them  into  market, 
thus,  no  doubt,  selling  to  be  used  as  food  many  animals  laboring 
under  the  disease  in  its  incubative  stage.  If  men  who  slaughter 
hogs  were  obliged  to  keep  them  a  week  before  killing  them,  and 
not  allowed  to  kill  any  animal  without  previous  inspection,  it  would, 
I  think,  secure  the  public  in  that  respect. 

"  The  disease  has  raged  for  some  months  in  Grant,  Iowa  and  La- 
fayette counties,  Wis.;  Jo  Davies  county,  111.,  and  Dubuque  county, 
Iowa." 
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Dr.  H.  B.  Cole,  of  Black  River  Falls ,  says:  "  About  all  the  sick- 
ness here  the  past  season  has  been  among  children,  and  has  been 
of  the  usual  summer  type.  In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county 
there  has  been  considerable  diphtheria  among  the  Norwegians; 
cases  occurring  in  damp,  low  places,  and  in  badly  built  houses,  have 
been  very  fatal,  all  the  children  dying  in  four  or  five  days.  These 
people  live  in  remote  corners  and  will  not  employ  a  physician  or 
follow  directions  that  may  be  given;  cases  are  frequently  reported 
in  which  the  body  of  one  child  has  been  kept  in  the  house  until 
several  others  have  died.  In  many  cases  the  subjects  are  taken 
with  a  chill,  become  comatose  and  never  rally,  dying  in  from  24  to 
48  hours." 

From  Bloomer  Dr.  J.  I.  Hamilton  writes  as  follows:  "  There 
have  been  more  fevers  than  usual  in  this  locality  during  the  past 
year,  of  typhoid  and  bilious  types;  diphtheria  and  diphtheritic  sore 
throat  have  also  been  prevalent  to  some  extent.  Some  atmospheric 
poison,  perhaps  arising  from  the  bad  condition  of  our  streams  and 
water-courses,  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  cause  of  most  of  the 
sickness  hereabouts.  There  is  a  mill-dam  in  the  town  and  one  two 
miles  above.  In  very  dry  weather  the  water  above  these  dams  be- 
comes stagnant  and  is  covered  with  a  confervoid  growth  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  bottom  cannot  be  seen  through  a  depth  of  two 
inches  of  water;  such  a  condition  of  things  cannot  be  very  favor- 
able to  the  health  of  those  living  in  the  neighborhood.  If  the 
gates  to  these  dams  could  be  raised  once  a  week  and  thus  wash  out 
the  water- course,  a  great  deal  of  sickness  might  be  prevented.  As 
health  officer  of  the  local  board  of  health,  I  issued  a  circular  ask- 
ing our  citizens  to  clean  up  their  door-yards  and  cellars,  take 
proper  care  of  their  privies,*  etc.,  the  effect  of  which  I  think 
was  good;  many  acted  in  the  matter,  but  others  could  see  no  ne- 
cessity for  doing  anything  more  than  they  had  always  done." 

Boscobel,  through  its  health  officer,  Dr.  Gr.  Cameron,  sends  this: 

♦If  the  health  officers  of  local  boards  of  health  would  more  generally  imitate  this  good  ex- 
ample of  Dr.  aamilton,  and  follow  their  circulars  by  enforcement  of  obedience  to  sanitary 
laws  in  cases  where  there  may  be  special  need  for  so  doing,  the  beneficial  results  of  such 
action  would  be  speedily  apparent.  Seorbtaby. 
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"  The  inhabitants  of  this  city  have  suffered  but  lightly  from  zy- 
motic diseases.  Scarlet  fever  is  the  only  one  that  has  retained  its 
footing  for  the  past  two  years;  fortunately  it  has  been  of  a  mild 
type,  so  mild  as  to  almost  obliterate  the  dread  usually  felt  from  its 
presence.  During  the  fall  months  the  inhabitants  along  the  Wis- 
consin river  suffered  to  an  unusual  degree  from  intermittent  fevers, 
but  within  the  city  limits  very  few  cases  occurred,  and  the  sanitary 
condition  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  former  year." 

It  is  said  that  the  death-rate  of  the  city  of  Boscobel  stands  at  the 
unusually  low  figure  of  only  9  per  thousand  for  the  year  1878.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  part  of  this  exceedingly  favor- 
able showing  is  due  to  natural  causes  and  surroundings,  and  what 
share  compliance  with  sanitary  laws  has  had  in  producing  so  excel- 
lent a  result. 

G-.  Mellberg,  of  JBussyville^  contributes  the  following:  "  The  lo- 
cation of  this  village  is  only  about  five  or  six  feet  above  Koskoning 
Creek  at  low  water;  when  the  water  is  high  the  cellars  under  the 
houses  fill  with  water,  and  last  summer  being  very  wet,  every  cellar 
was  a  pool  of  stagnant  water,  and  some  cases  of  congestive  chills 
occurred.  What  can  the  (local)  board  of  health  do?  I  think  that 
all  these  cellars  might  be  drained  by  ditches  and  pipes,  but  I  find 
that  some  of  the  owners  prefer  the  expense  of  chills  and  fever  to 
that  of  drainage." 

From  Douglas  we  receive  the  following  from  Dr.  H.  H.  Parrott: 
"  In  answer  to  your  inquiries  I  would  state  that  during  the  past 
year  the  diseases  most  prevalent  have  been  fever  and  diarrhoea,  the 
same  complaints  that  have  been  most  frequent  for  years  past.  There 
are  extensive  marshes  in  the  neighborhood  and  they  remain  undrained 
which  I  presume  to  be  in  a  great  measure  the  causes  of  the  above 
diseases.  The  owners  of  the  lands  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  pe- 
cuniarily unable  to  get  them  drained,  as  they  are  numerous  and 
large,  and  their  drainage  would  require  a  combination  of  many 
persons  to  accomplish  it.  The  above  mentioned  complaints  have, 
however,  been  less  troublesome  of  late  than  at  any  time  during  ten 
or  fifteen  years  past;  I  attribute  this  in  part,  at  least,  to  partial 
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drainage  of  some  of  these  marshes  bj  individual  owners  who  have 
attempted  to  improve  their  water- soaked  lands." 

Dr.  J.  J.  Leavitt  writes  from  Fennimore:  "  There  has  not  been 
as  much  sickness  on  the  whole  as  in  some  former  years.  We  had  in- 
fluenza during  the  early  fall  with  bronchitis;  later  came  some  pneu- 
monia and  diphtheria  of  rather  mild  type,  none  proving  fatal,  and 
some  bilious  and  typhoid  fever.  Many  of  the  diseases,  such  as 
diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever,  could  have  been  prevented  by  thorough 
disinfection,  or  even  by  white-washing  old  and  dirty  houses,  which 
I  had  done  in  several  instances,  and  thereby,  I  believe,  saved  several 
lives.  I  find  these  sanitary  measures  very  much  neglected,  espe- 
cially among  our  foreign  population.  During  August  and  Septem- 
ber I  had  quite  a  number  of  cases  of  bilious  fever,  all  occurring  in 
young  men  who  had  been  in  the  habit,  during  harvest  and  haying, 
of  going  in  swimming  while  heated.  I  do  not  recall  a  single  in- 
stance of  the  disease  that  did  not  occur  among  those  who  bathed 
in  cold  spring  water  while  heated.  No  deaths  occurred  from  this 
cause. 

"We  have  one  nuisance  in  our  village,  namely,  a  slaughter 
house,  where  from  six  to  ten  beef  cattle  are  slaughtered  each  week. 
There  are  not  less  than  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  persons 
living,  eating  and  sleeping  within  twenty  rods  of  this  place!  The 
attention  of  our  town  board  has  been  repeatedly  called  to  it,  but 
they  have  thus  far  neglected  to  take  any  notice  of  it.  I  may  add 
that  all  the  blood  is  allowed  to  soak  into  the  ground,  and  much  of 
the  offal  is  permitted  to  lie  and  decay  in  the  hot  sun  around  the 
building.  In  the  same  block  is  a  well  which  supplies  water  to  all 
living  on  the  block  and  several  families  outside;  at  no  very  distant 
day  in  the  future  we  shall  reap  the  ripened  fruit  of  this  nuisance 
in  the  shape  of  some  malignant  disease."  * 

Genesee  Station  reports  briefly  as  follows  through  Dr.  C.  C.  Har- 

*It  is  almost  certain  th8t  there  are  many  localities  in  the  state  where  a  condition  of  things 
exists  eqnally  bad  with  that  described  in  the  above  communication.  The  consequences  can- 
not fail  to  be  disastrous  In  the  extreme  to  all  who  nse  water  so  contaminated.  Local  boards 
of  health  have  the  fullest  powers  under  the  present  statutes  and  also  under  the  common  law 
to  deal  with  all  such  cases,  and  should  proceed  promptly  and  without  fear  or  favor,  inasmuch 
as  life  and  health  are  the  most  valuable  of  all  temporal  possessions.— Secretary. 
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ris:  "During  the  last  year  there  has  been  less  sickness  of  all  kinds 
than  during  any  one  of  the  ten  preceding  years  which  I  have  been 
here.  I  have  treated  more  cases  of  pneumonia  than  of  any  other 
one  disease." 

From  Geneva,  Dr.  G.  E.  Catlin  writes:  "  Within  my  observation 
extending  over  an  area  of  about  eight  miles'  radius  around  this  vil- 
lage, the  amount  of  sickness  has  been  less  than  last  year.  During 
the  autumn  and  winter  months  the  type  of  fevers  in  this  vicinity 
was  quite  generally  typhoid;  i.  e.,  there  were  more  cases  of  typho- 
malarial  and  enteric  fevers  than  I  have  seen  for  eight  years. 
There  were  fewer  cases  of  pneumonia  and  diphtheria  hereabouts 
than  last  year,  but  the  few  cases  were  of  a  very  malignant  type. 
No  epidemic  of  any  kind.  I  think  the  worst  cases  of  diphtheria 
and  typhoid  could  have  been  prevented  by  proper  attention  to 
cleanliness  about  the  dwellings  and  wells.  In  October,  1877,  nine 
cases  of  malignant  diphtheria  in  one  family  could  be  traced  to  noth- 
ing but  filth  inside  and  out  of  the  dwelling,  and  cess-pools  around 
the  house;  the  well  contained  much  decaying  animal  matter.  At 
this  time  there  was  no  epidemic  of  diphtheria,  but  afterward  eight 
eases  of  malignant  type  occurred  traceable  to  contagion  from  the 
above.  Five  cases  of  typhoid  fever  that  I  treated  were  clearly 
traceable  to  bad  well  water,  decayed  animals  being  found  here  also 
in  the  well;  four  of  these  recovered  and  one  died. 

From  JS^ilboicrn^  we  have  the  following  from  Dr.  G.  W.  Jenkins: 
"  The  inhabitants  of  this  city  are  paying  more  attention  to  keep- 
ing streets  and  alleys  clean.  Cisterns  are  more  frequently  cleaned 
out,  and  more  water  is  filtered  for  both  culinary  and  drinking  pur- 
poses. I  am  quite  satisfied  that  some  of  the  sickness  might  have 
been  prevented  by  the  timely  removal  of  manure,  decaying  vege- 
table matter,  etc.,  and  the  filling  up  of  cess-pools  in  the  back  alleys 
and  streets  of  our  village.  The  principal  sources  of  danger  to 
health,  here,  are  impure  water  for  drinking  purposes,  and  filthy  al- 
leys. Within  the  past  year,  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  pro- 
curing pure  water  for  drinking  purposes  by  sinking  wells  into  the 
-sand  rock,  drilling  into  it  by  horse-power  until  a  sufficient  supply 
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of  water  is  obtained,  which  is  usually  done  at  a  depth  ranging 
from  80  to  110  feet.  From  the  rook  up  to  the  surface  the  well  is 
thoroughly  cemented,  leaving  a  bore  of  the  same  diameter  as  that 
in  the  rock,  thus  effectually  cutting  off  all  surface  drainage.  The 
water,  which  is  usually  brought  to  the  surface  by  means  of  a  wind- 
mill, is  nearly  or  quite  as  soft  and  as  pure  as  can  be  obtained  from 
the  earth. 

"  In  the  farming  sections,  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  location 
of  wells;  barn  yards  are  more  frequently  cleaned  out,  and  greater 
attention  is  paid  to  the  well-being  of  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold than  was  paid  even  so  lately  as  a  year  and  a  half  ago." 

From  Lincoln^  Mr.  F.  Gregor  sends  this  report:  "  I  have  no 
means  of  finding  out  how  many  cases  of  sickness  have  occurred  in 
this  town,  but  I  know  there  have  been  many  of  diphtheria,  whoop- 
ing-cough, measles,  and  some  few  of  typhoid  fever.  Our  people 
generally  doctor  themselves,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  out 
what  diseases  really  exist  among  them.  One  thing  which  deserves 
mention  [and  reprobation —  Sec'y]  is  the  way  in  which  people  take 
care  of  their  wells;  they  generally  have  a  hole  by  the  well  filled  with 
water  in  which  the  hogs  are  allowed  to  wallow  at  all  times.  No 
wonder  they  get  sick!  " 

From  Mauston,  Dr.  J.  E.  MacNeill  writes  thus:  tc  Your  circular- 
desiring  information  regarding  the  health  and  sanitary  conditions 
of  this  locality  was  duly  received.  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  give 
you  much  information  of  value.  There  has  been  little  disease  pre- 
vailing here,  except  malarial  trouble,  of  which  there  has  been  con- 
siderable, especially  at  Lemon  weir,  three  miles  from  here,  where  it 
is  rather  low  and  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  drainage." 

From  Milford^  Dr.  J.  J.  Bennett  sends  the  following  full  and  in- 
teresting information:  "The  amount  of  sickness  in  this  locality- 
for  the  year  ending  September  1, 1878,  has  been  much  less  than  for 
the  corresponding  period  in  1877.  The  diseases  which  have  been 
most  prevalent  are  measles,  whooping-cough,  bronchitis,  diarrhoea^, 
dysentery,  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers.  So  far  as  I  am  able- 
to  judge,  none  of  these  diseases  could  have  been  prevented  by  at- 
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tention  to  sanitary  means,  for  this  section  of  the  country  is  well 
supplied  with  good  water;  barns,  privies,  etc.,  are  nearly  all  at  a 
good  distance  from  dwellings  and  water  supplies,  and  the  great 
majority  of  dwelling  houses  are  comfortable  and  susceptible  of  be- 
ing well  warmed  and  properly  ventilated.  The  best  method  of  pre- 
venting disease  in  this  locality  is,  probably,  to  teach  the  people 
hygiene  —  a  thing  that  the  masses  everywhere  are  too  indolent  and 
self-conceited  to  learn. 

"  In  February,  1877,  two  families  in  this  village  occupied  rooms 
in  the  same  house;  a  young  man,  a  member  of  one  of  these  families, 
had  scarlet  fever,  and  was  put  into  an  upper  chamber,  every  pre- 
caution being  used  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  contagion;  only  a 
brother  belonging  to  the  same  family  contracted  the  disorder,  and 
both  patients  recovered.  The  sick-rooms  were  thoroughly  disinfected 
and  cleansed,  and  all  clothing,  etc.,  baked,  boiled  and  otherwise 
treated,  except  a  box  which  stood  in  a  room  separated  by  a  loose 
board  partition  from  the  sick-room,  and  containing  some  woolen 
dresses  belonging  to  the  other  family.  Two  months  later  this 
second  family  removed  to  another  house  taking  the  box  with  them; 
somewhere  about  January  15,  1878,  the  mother  ripped  up  one  of 
the  dresses  from  the  box  and  made  from  it  a  frock  for  her  six-year- 
old  daughter,  fitted  it  upon  the  child  on  her  return  from  school, 
and  afterward  hung  it  away  in  a  closet.  On  the  21st  or  22d  of  the 
same  month  this  child  was  seized  with  scarlatina  anginosa,  from 
which  she  recovered  in  about  14  days.  The  usual  exertions  were 
made  to  prevent  the  disease  from  spreading,  and  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  any  other  case  occurring  within  ten  miles  around.  Now, 
did  the  child  contract  scarlet  fever  from  that  infected  dress?  Re- 
member that  it  was  only  fitted  upon  her,  not  worn,  but  put  away 
and  not  brought  out  until  after  her  recovery,  when  it  was  properly 
disinfected  and  worn  in  the  company  of  other  children  without  any 
evil  results.  My  theory  is,  that  the  disease-germ  (whatever  that 
may  be)  found  its  way  through  the  cracks  in  the  partition,  became 
entangled  in  the  loose  woolen  material,  and  passed  into  the  circu- 
lation through  the  respiratory  passages  while  the  dress  was  being 
fitted  upon  her.     The  box  was  uncovered  during  the  whole  of  the 
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time  that*  the  sick  persons  occupied  the  adjoining  room,  but* no 
member  of  the  well  family  entered  the  apartments  of  the  other 
until  several  days  after  all  danger  of  infection  was  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  be  over." 

From  Neenah,  Dr.  J.  R.  Barnett  writes:  "  There  has  been  no 
prevailing  disease  in  this  vicinity  during  the  past  year.  It  is  a 
little  hard  to  account  for  the  unusual  health  of  the  community  dur- 
ing a  season  somewhat  remarkable  for  the  length  and  intensity  of 
its  heated  term,  and  especially  for  the  comparative  exemption  of 
children  from  diseases  characteristic  of  the  period. 

"  It  is  very  probable  that  one  cause  operating  in  all  localities  in 
the  state  can  be  counted  as  of  some  importance  in  producing  this 
state  of  things  —  the  more  temperate  and  wholesome  modes  of  liv- 
ing necessitated  by  the  hard  times.  Here  the  people  have  been 
spared  the  extreme  of  want,  with  its  necessary  attendants,  feeling 
only  the  restraint  in  living  which  is  obviously  for  the  public  good." 

From  New  Richmond  we  have  the  following  from  Dr.  O.  N. 
Murdock:  "  I  think  my  report  for  this  section  quite  encouraging. 
Pertussis  is  the  only  disease  that  has  prevailed  epidemically  in  this 
section  during  the  past  year,  and  that  only  to  a  limited  extent,  no 
ease  proving  fatal.  There  was  an  unusual  amount  of  cholera  mor- 
bus during  the  latter  part  of  July  and  first  of  August,  or  during 
harvest,  caused  undoubtedly  by  the  combined  effects  of  extreme 
heat,  over-exertion,  and  undue  indulgence  in  eating  and  drinking, 
especially  the  latter.  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  any  fatal  cases. 
There  has  not  been  the  usual  amount  of  what  I  term  accidental 
disease  —  such  for  instance  as  pneumonia,  pleuritis,  bronchitis, 
etc.,  traceable  to  exposure  and  careless  habits. 

"  During  the  month  of  December  I  attended  four  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  in  a  single  family,  the  pneumonic  and  typhoidal  symptoms  ap- 
pearing so  simultaneously  that  it  was  difficult  to  determine  which 
was  the  original  disease  and  which  the  complication.  I  found  the 
family  had  neither  spring  nor  well  as  a  water  supply,  but  procured 
their  drinking  water  from  a  lake  a  mile  distant.  The  water  ap- 
peared quite  pure,  the  lake  having  an  outlet  and  no  bogs  or  swails 
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connected  with  it.  Four  barrels  of  water  were  drawn  at  a  time, 
and  the  family  were  obliged  to  store  it  in  the  kitchen  until  used, 
on  account  of  the  freezing  weather;  that  amount  was  sufficient  to 
last  about  two  weeks.  It  soon  became  warm  and  distasteful,  and 
was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  stagnant  and  very  unwholesome. 
The  mother  called  my  attention  to  the  two  younger  children,  one 
of  whom  had  an  inflamed  sub-maxillary  gland,  and  the  other  an  en- 
larged lymphatic  gland  in  the  groin.  Noting  the  scrofulous  dia- 
thesis and  the  character  of  the  water,  I  regarded  the  disease  as 
typhoid  fever,  and  the  pneumonia  as  the  complication.  All  the 
cases  ended  in  recovery. 

"  Since  my  last,  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  the  village  incor- 
porated, and  the  health  officers,  of  whom  I  am  one,  have  made  many 
sanitary  improvements,  such  as  cleaning  out  foul  alleys  and  privies, 
enforcing  the  thorough  drainage  of  cess-pools,  and  their  removal, 
in  some  cases,  in  which  they  were  in  undue  proximity  to  wells." 

From  Oconto,  we  have  the  following  from  Dr.  D.  P.  Moriarty: 
4<  The  main  cause  of  disease  here  is  the  use  of  water  from  the  river, 
the  banks  of  which  are  covered  with  out-houses.  The  majority  of 
diseases  in  the  past  have  been  preventable;  drainage  is  the  best 
method.  All  traceable  diseases  may  be  attributable  to  general  un- 
sanitary conditions  —  cause,  no  local  board  of  health,  and  no  sani- 
tary measures.    All  improvements  seem  to  benefit  the  public  health." 

From  OshJeosh)  Dr.  G.  M.  Steele  writes  as  follows:  "  For  the  past 
year  we  have  had  little  sickness,  and  nothing  of  any  special  interest. 
Most  prevalent  have  been  phthisis,  diphtheria,  pertussis,  lung  and 
throat  troubles,  measles,  scarlatina  and  mumps.  None  have  been 
very  prevalent  until  this  fall,  when  we  have  had  quite  an  epidemic 
of  diphtheria;  we*  have  also  had  a  greater  prevalence  of  fall  fevers 
than  at  any  time  during  the  last  three  or  four  years.  Diphtheria 
has  claimed  a  number  of  victims  in  pur  city  and  the  surrounding 
country.  In  a  large  majority  of  cases  that  have  come  under  my  ob- 
servation, I  have  found  local  filth  contamination;  and  generally  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  filth  is  the  disease  more  or  less  malig- 
nant.    The  worst  type  of  it  that  I  have  seen  was  in  a  family  where 
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the  living-room  had  water  and  rotten,  mouldy  timber  under  it,  and 
there  was  no  ventilation,  and  absolutely  nothing  inside  the  house 
that  was  clean.  The  parents  and  four  children  inhabited  this  tene- 
ment, and  all  the  children  had  the  disorder  in  a  malignant  form; 
two  were  buried  together,  and  a  third  died  within  a  month  of  acute 
phthisis,  supervening  on  diphtheria.  The  fourth  made  a  good  re- 
covery.    The  family  was  poor  and  their  living  not  generous. 

"  At  another  house,  three  out  of  five  children  had  the  disease;  the 
other  two  were  very  young;  two  of  these  cases  were  quite  severe, 
though  none  died.  Here  the  household  slops  were  thrown  about 
the  back  yard;  this  being  very  small,  much  poison  emanating  from 
the  ground  was  mingled  with  the  air  breathed  by  all  in  the  house; 
to  make  matters  still  worse,  in  front  of  the  dwelling  was  a  sink  hole 
left  in  repairing  the  street,  into  which  emptied  a  neighbor's  slop 
drain.  The  stench  from  this  cess-pool  was  at  times  so  great  that 
the  neighbors  could  hardly  stand  it,  yet  it  has  not  been  attended  to 
by  any  one!  At  still  another  house  occurred  one  death  out  of  three 
cases.  Here  the  cellar  drain  connected  with  the  slop  drain  of  a 
neighbor,  and  the  living  room  thus  was  infected  with  foul  gas;  this 
room  was  directly  over  the  cellar,  between  which  and  it  was  an  ill- 
fitting  trap  door. 

"  In  a  butcher's  family  living  over  the  shop,  five  cases  occurred, 
some  very  malignant,  and  one  ending  fatally.  These  premises  were 
kept  very  clean,  and  possibly  the  disease  was  taken  during  a  visit 
to  a  relative's  family,  where  a  malignant  case  died.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  detect  local  causes,  but  in  the  large  majority  of  severe 
cases  these  were  not  wanting.  I  am  freely  convinced  that  the  san- 
itary conditions  of  our  city  might  be  so  improved  that  diphtheria 
and  its  allied  affections  would  be  materially  lessened  and  their  viru- 
lence greatly  modified." 

From  Oxford,  Dr.  A.  G.  Stoddard  writes  thus:  "There  have 
.been  some  changes  in  the  relative  proportions  of  different  diseases 
during  the  past  year.  Our  annual  run  of  typhoid  began  later  and 
is  having  a  milder  course  than  usual.  Many  babies  have  died  of 
stomach  and  bowel  troubles  during  dentition.  We  have  had  no 
small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  whooping-cough,  etc.,  but  did  have 
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a  few  cases  of  diphtheria  during  the  month  of  March,  which  were 
very  malignant.  Last  winter  did  not  give  us  many  cases  of  acute 
pneumonia,  but  catarrhal  troubles  predominated  and  many  old  peo- 
ple suffered  from  senile  bronchitis.  Our  more  malignant  cases  of 
typhoid  may  almost  if  not  quite  invariably  be  traced  directly  to 
some  local  cause.  I  believe  one,  if  not  the  chief  cause,  to  be  the 
very  general  ignorance  that  prevails  in  regard  to  the  simplest  hy- 
gienic rules.  Poverty  also  seems  to  be  a  great  breeder  of  zymotic 
diseases.  For  example,  an  Irish  family  in  my  neighborhood  all 
took  fever  almost  simultaneously;  I  found  the  cellar  filled  with 
vegetables  stored  for  winter  use,  and  no  ventilation  except  through 
large  crevices  in  the  floor  which  separated  it  from  the  room  in  which 
the  family  lived;  everything  had  a  filthy  and  poverty-stricken  ap- 
pearance." 

Peshtigo  sends  the  following  through  Dr.  L.  J.  Smith:  "  We 
have  had  no  serious  visitation  of  disease;  there  were  a  few  cases  of 
small-pox  in  one  of  the  lumber  camps  last  winter  (1877-8),  but  the 
disease  did  not  spread  and  there  was  no  fatality.  There  was  also 
some  diphtheria  last  fall,  but  only  one  death  so  far  as  I  know;  the 
disorder  visited  seven  families  widely  separated  from  each  other; 
two  of  these  were  in  the  village  and  the  sanitary  conditions  were 
bad;  the  want  of  cleanliness  and  ventilation  were  marked  in  both; 
nearly  every  member  of  both  families,  which  were  large,  became 
the  subject  of  the  disease. 

"  The  surface  drainage  of  this  village  is  bad;  the  ground  on 
which  it  stands  is  low  and  surrounded  by  swamps  which  in  some 
places  invade  the  village  its2lf.  The  soil  is  altogether  sand  with 
some  vegetable  humus  intermixed  and  is  about  ten  feet  in  depth, 
being  underlaid  by  lime-stone;  water  from  the  surface  readily 
filters  through  to  the  river  level.  The  water  supply  is  derived  al- 
most wholly  from  wells  in  this  drift,  their  average  depth  being  some 
ten  feet.  After  rains  the  taste  of  the  water  is  very  perceptibly 
modified.  In  the  spring  and  winter  of  1877  we  had  one  of  the 
most  terrible  epidemics  of  scarlet  fever  on  record." 

Mr.  R.  J.    Gilbert    writes   from   Plymouth  as   follows:     "The 
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most  noticeable  cause  of  sickness  in  this  locality  is  traced  to  a  mill- 
race  in  the  village  of  Hanover.  When  the  mill  runs  so  constantly 
as  to  draw  all  the  water  out  of  the  race  and  pond,  the  malaria  that 
rises  therefrom  during  hot  weather  is  almost  suffocating.  During 
the  year  1877  much  typhoid  fever  occurred  from  this  source;  every 
family  along  the  line  of  the  race  and  those  within  range  of  the  pre- 
vailing winds  therefrom  was  effected,  not  one  escaping." 

From  Hatine,  we  have  the  following  communication  from  Prof. 
R.  C.  Hindley:  "  One  element  of  danger,  especially  in  places  like 
this  where  insufficient  sewerage  is  the  rule,  is  that  of  contamina- 
tion of  well  waters  by  the  contiguity  of  privies,  etc.  The  subject 
has  been  mentioned  in  your  reports,  but  my  own  observations  have 
rendered  my  convictions  on  the  subject  very  strong. 

"  A  source  of  danger  to  the  lives  and  property  of  the  people  of 
this  state  lies  in  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  almost 
all  of  the  kerosene  sold  in  Wisconsin  is  below  the  standard  re- 
quired by  law  (110°  Fah.  fire  test),  and  is,  outside  of  that  fact,  of  an 
explosive  character.  Out  of  ten  samples  tested  by  me,  all  of  which 
were  obtained  from  different  sources,  only  one  came  up  to  the 
required  standard,  the  worst  taking  fire  at  31°  below  the  point 
named  in  the  statute.  Many  dealers  are,  no  doubt,  ignorant  of  the 
dangerous  character  of  the  article  they  sell;  and  no  one  can  tell 
from  the  appearance  of  the  sample  of  kerosene  whether  it  is  safe  to 
use  or  not,*  and  for  that  reason  a  properly  qualified  inspector  should 
be  appointed,  with  power  to  test  all  oil  offered  for  sale  in  the  state.'1 

Metreat  sends  the  following  through  Dr.  S.  A.  Mellen:  "In 
answer  to  your  circular  I  have  to  report  that  the  amount  and  type 
of  sickness  in  this  vicinity  is  about  the  same  as  usual,  being  bilious 
fevers,  intermittents  and  remittents,  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  bowel 
troubles  in  summer  and  lung  difficulties  in  the  winter;  all  are  of 
mild  type  and  yield  readily  to  the  usual  remedies.  Generally  they 
are  not  preventable;  some  few  cases  are  brought  on,  doubtless,  or 

*  Other  things  being  eqnal,  the  oil  which  has  the  greatest  specific  gravity  is  to  be  preferred. 
Thus  of  two  samples  of  a  gallon  each,  one  weighing  six  and  the  other  seven  pounds,  the  lat- 
ter would,  in  all  probability,  be  the  safer  for  general  use.  Prof.  Hindley  touches  a  point 
on  which  the  people  are  vitally  interested. 
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aggravated  by  carelessness.  In  one  family  within  my  observation, 
sickness  occurred  by  using  water  from  what  is  called  a  pond  here- 
abouts; a  hole  is  scooped  in  the  ground,  puddled  with  clay  and 
allowed  to  fill  with  water  from  the  rain  and  melting  snow;  these 
ponds  are  intended  for  watering  stock.  The  cistern  belonging  to 
the  family  I  speak  of  caved  in  and  its  members  used  water  from 
the  pond,  which  was  in  the  stable  yard;  horses,  cattle,  pigs  and 
people  helped  themselves  at  will.  As  a  consequence,  the  whole 
family  became  sick  except  one  young  man  who  worked  elsewhere 
and  came  home  only  on  Sunday.  When  the  use  of  this  water  was 
left  off  the  patients  recovered. 

"Another  family  of  five  persons  contracted  fever  from  the  use  of 
surface  water  drawn  from  a  cistern,  into  which  it  had  found  its  way 
from  an  undrained  cellar;  the  fever  soon  took  on  a  typhoid  charac- 
ter, and  was  intractable  until  the  cause  was  removed.  There  was 
formerly  much  sickness  arising  from  the  use  of  water  from  badly 
constructed  cisterns,  but  people  now  are  beginning  to  understand 
the  matter,  and  are  building  them  of  stone  and  cement,  thus  ren-  - 
dering  them  safe. 

"  We  had  a  small  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  extending  over  a 
triangular  tract  of  country  of  about  five  miles  in  length  of  base 
and  about  three  miles  in  altitude.  I  think  the  circulars  issued  by 
your  board  were  of  service  in  giving  a  good  idea  of  the  proper 
treatment  and  showing  how  the  spread  of  the  disease  might  be 
prevented;  people  would  visit  the  sick,  however,  and  attend 
funerals." 

From  Richland  Centre,  Dr.  H.  J.  Wall  writes  as  follows:  "  The 
diseases  most  prevalent  have  been  scarlatina,  diphtheria,  or  cynan- 
che  maligna,  measles,  small-pox,  and  the  various  types  of  inter- 
mittent fever.  All  these,  as  a  rule,  have  been  more  than  usually 
intense,  and  attended  by  a  more  than  the  usual  rate  of  mortality, 
owing  directly  to  a  markedly  depraved  condition  of  the  blood, 
which  has  been  a  more  or  less  prominent  feature  in  every  case  that 
has  come  under  my  notice.  The  cases  which  were  particularly  in- 
tense were  traceable  to  impure  water,  ill-ventilated  and  dirty  cel- 
lars, in  some  cases  amounting  to  veritable  cess-pools  \  and  proximity 
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to  streams  where  the  overflow  has  been  frequent  and  extensive, 
accompanied  by  an  unusually  high  temperature.  This  locality 
(Pine  River  Valley)  is  subject  to  diseases  of  malarial  origin,  arising 
from  the  presence  of  numerous  dams  in  the  course  of  the  river.  A 
greater  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  sources  of  water  supply, 
to  drainage  and  to  the  cleanliness  and  ventilation  of  cellars  would 
undoubtedly  have  mitigated,  or  entirely  prevented,  many  of  the 
worst  cases  of  disease  in  our  midst." 

Another  communication  from  the  same  place  J>y  Dr.  A.  W.  Bick- 
ford  says  :  "  Since  the  middle  of  summer  malarial  fever  and  ague 
have  been  very  prevalent.  We  have  also  had  variola,  scarlatina 
and  diphtheria  ;  much  sickness  might  have  been  prevented  by 
drainage,  cleanliness  and  better  sanitation  generally.  Four  cases 
of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  occurred  in  two  families  where  the 
cellars  were  wet;  in  fact,  water  stood  in  both  all  winter,  which 
undoubtedly  was  the  cause  of  the  disease;  all  four  cases  were 
fatal." 

From  St,  Martin  we  have  received  the  following  from  Dr.  T.  C. 
Malone:  "  The  prevalent  diseases  here  are  bilious  and  intermittent 
fevers,  bronchial  and  lung  troubles,  with  a  few  cases  of  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria  and  measles,  mostly  of  a  mild  character. 

"  In  September,  1878,  typhoid  fever  of  a  severe  type  ap- 
peared in  a  family  of  nine  children,  all  of  whom  were  down  with  it 
within  three  weeks.  The  house  was  small  and  poorly  ventilated; 
the  barn  and  barn  yard  were  near  the  house,  and  the  well  from 
which  water  was  taken  for  house  use  was  very  near  to  the  barn  yard; 
the  water  from  the  well  seemed  good,  but  was  not  tested  in  any 
way.  All  the  conditions  about  the  house  were  favorable  to  the 
development  of  disease,  and  the  family  assured  me  that  they  had 
been  the  same  for  ten  years,  during  which  time  all  had  enjoyed  good 
health. 

"  Diphtheria  in  one  family  assumed  a  very  malignant  form,  al- 
though there  were  no  other  cases  in  the  neighborhood;  I  could  find 
nothing  on  the  premises  to  account  for  the  outbreak  except  the 
water  used  for  cooking  and  drinking;  this  was  drawn  from  a  well 
near  the  house  and  I  believe  contained  decaying  animal  matter; 
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the  well  was  cleaned,  without  finding  anything  to  substantiate  this 
belief,  but  the  unpleasant  odor  and  taste  were  removed  from  the 
water." 

We  have  received  several  valuable  communiations  from  Theresa, 
by  Dr.  H.  P.  Wenzel,  giving  a  large  amount  of  interesting  infor- 
mation, which  we  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  print  at  length.  We 
condense  from  them  the  following  summary: 

"  Small-pox  was  imported  by  a  cattle  buyer  from  Milwaukee,  in 
December,  1877.  Three  of  the  family  where  he  stopped  were 
taken  sick  within  a  week;  the  whole  family  were  vaccinated  and 
the  house  quarantined  against  ingress  or  egress;  the  disease  was 
stamped  out.  The  remaining  members  of  the  family  had  only  light 
febrile  attacks;  there  were  no  deaths. 

"Diphtheria  prevailed  fromSeptember,  1877,  to  April,  1878.  In 
the  beginning  it  was  very  virulent;  undoubtedly  the  filthy  sur- 
roundings of  houses  and  yards  was  the  cause  of  this;  toward  the 
last  of  the  epidemic,  the  disorder  was  very  mild  and  physicians  did 
not  see  half  the  cases.  There  was  an  unusual  prevalence  of  ton- 
sillitis; erysipelas  occurred  in  a  very  severe  form,  patients  making 
slow  recoveries.  Acute  diarrhoea  in  adults  and  inflammation  of  the 
bowels  in  children  were  moderately  severe,  but  few  deaths  re- 
sulted. 

u  Thorough  sanitary  regulations,  strictly  enforced,  against  filth, 
etc.,  will  certainly  stamp  diphtheria  out  of  existence.  My  first  at- 
tention in  all  cases  of  this  disease  was  directed  to  cleanliness, 
then  to  isolation  and  ventilation;  these,  punctually  carried  out, 
mitigated  the  disorder  in  every  instance.  Four  cases  occurred  in 
one  family,  the  two  first  proving  rapidly  fatal,  the  others  recover- 
ing; the  virulence  of  the  disorder  in  the  first  was  due  to  the  filthi- 
ness  of  the  house  and  its  surroundings,  while  the  recovery  of  the 
others  was  owing  in  great  part  to  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the 
premises,  and  the  profuse  employment  of  fresh  whitewash. 

"  Two  children  in  one  family  were  taken  sick  with  a  severe  form 

of  typhoid  fever,  both  being  typical  cases  of  the  disease.    •They 

live  on  a  hill  containing  about  120  acres,  a  large  marsh  lying  on 

three  sides.     The  hill  is  drift,  humus  about   18  inches,  then   great 
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and  small  boulders;  the  house  stands  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  about 
35  yards  from  the  marsh  on  the  west;  it  contains  three  rooms  be- 
low, cellar  beneath  and  garret  above;  is  built  of  logs  and  plastered 
inside;  the  cellar  is  ventilated,  dry  and  clean,  the  surroundings  of 
the  house  neat,  and  the  family  tidy.  There  is  no  privy  on  the  prem- 
ises. I  believe  the  disease  here  to  be  due  to  the  impurity  of  the 
water  used;  it  is  obtained  from  a  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
about  a  foot  above  the  margin  of  the  marsh  and  20  feet  from  stag- 
nant water,  which  was  covered  during  a  part  of  the  summer  and 
fall  with  a  green  fungus,  and  had  a  very  peculiar  odor;  there  is  no 
chance  for  washings  to  enter  the  spring  except  by  percolation, 
which  the  soil  facilitates  by  its  porosity.  I  believe  the  contamina- 
tion came  from  the  marsh,  and  that  some  malaria  also  was  con- 
nected with  the  outbreak  of  the  fever.  The  water  tastes  sweet, 
and  is  clear  as  crystal.  My  theory  lies  with  the  ground  water,  not 
with  surface  drainage. 

"  The  principal  sources  of  danger  to  health  are  filth,  stagnant 
water,  impure  water,  imperfect  drainage,  faulty  sinks,  shallow  and 
foul  privies,  damp  houses,  foul,  unventilated  and  damp  cellars,  and 
the  saturation  of  the  soil  around  dwellings  with  excrementitious 
matters.  Some  lands  have  been  drained,  and  a  better  condition  of 
health  is  apparently  the  result.  The  mill  dam  at  this  place  backs 
Eock  river  for  miles,  and  all  persons  taken  sick  in  proximity  to  it 
have  a  severe  type  of  disease.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  it  has 
produced  any  special  disease,  but  closer  investigation  is  necessary 
to  determine  this  point." 

From  Waupaca,  Dr.  Gr.  R.  Taylor  writes:  "  Our  county,  at  least 
this  part  of  it,  has  been  very  free  from  any  epidemic  disease. 

^  Consumption  prevails  largely  among  the  Norwegians  —  seldom 
among  the  Germans.  The  only  source  of  danger  to  the  health  of 
our  citizens  that  is  apparent  at  present,  is  the  close  proximity  of 
privies  and  wells;  in  many  instances  they  are  not  more  than  from 
six  to  ten  feet  apart!  The  soil  being  sandy  all  fluids  pass  rapidly 
through  it,  and  must  of  necessity  enter  the  wells;  the  only  reason 
that  all  of  our  wells  are  not  already  contaminated,  is  that  the  soil 
has  not  yet  become  surcharged  with  filth;  its  doing  so  is  only  a 
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question  of  time  and  population.  I  have  called  public  attention  to 
this  subject,  but  fear  that  it  will  require  a  visitation  such  as  has 
just  passed  over  the  south  to  cause  the  people  to  heed  any  admo- 
nition." 

From  Watertown,  Dr.  R.  M.  "Wigginton  writes:  "  The  amount  of 
sickness  here  is  small  and  the  type  mild.  One  case  of  diphtheria 
was  clearly  traced  to  decomposing  vegetables  in  the  cellar;  the 
principal  danger  to  health  comes  from  the  want  of  proper  drainage 
and  sewerage." 
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